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OUR  NATURAL  HERITAGE 


Fishing  Cars  and  Hunting  Trucks 

Dean 


by  Jim 

When  I  was  16  years  old,  I  managed  to  get  a  stringer  of 
hluegills  tangled  in  the  rear  wheel  spokes  of  my  bicycle.  I 
was  tooling  along  at  about  20  miles  an  hour  balancing  a  rod  and 
reel  on  the  handlebars  while  holding  a  small,  metal  tackle  box 
in  one  hand  and  the  stringer  in  the  other.  When  I  regained  my 
senses,  the  bike  and  I  were  facing 
the  direction  we  had  come  from, 
and  I  was  stretched  out  on  the 
sidewalk  looking  at  skid  marks  and  a 
trail  of  mangled  sunfish. 

By  the  time  the  scabs  came  off, 
I  had  come  to  the  conclusion  that 
I  was  going  to  be  seriously  handi- 
capped as  a  global  sportsman  with- 
out a  more  reliable  and  spacious 
mode  of  transportation.  But  I  had 
seen  my  deliverance  at  a  used 
car  lot  downtown. 

"Fishing  Car,  $35,"  said  the  sign 
tucked  under  the  windshield  wiper 
of  an  early  1940's  vintage  black 
sedan.  I  was  too  young  to  realize 
that  this  was  car-lot  Latin  for 

Caveat  emptor,  and  I  hardly  noticed  the  slack  tires,  broken 
window,  wildcat -ravaged  upholstery  or  the  knee-high  grass  that 
had  grown  up  around  my  prize.  Rather,  I  was  calculating  how 
long  it  would  take  to  save  that  kind  of  money  on  a  $  1  -a-week 
allowance,  including  windfall  birthdays  and  Christmas. 

The  salesman  finally  got  the  car  started  with  jumper  cables, 
and  I  can  still  see  the  thick  cloud  of  blue  smoke  that  billowed 
over  that  end  of  town.  "Don't  let  that  bother  you,  son,"  said 
the  salesman.  "It's  old  enough  to  smoke."  When  I  told  Dad  my 
plan  that  evening,  he  just  smiled  and  patted  me  on  the  head. 

"Maybe  you  better  let  Grandpa  and  I  drive  you  to  the  fishing 
holes  for  awhile,"  he  said. 

That  arrangement  lasted  a  good  bit  longer  than  I  antici- 
pated. In  fact,  I  did  not  acquire  a  true  fishing  and  hunting 
car — that  is,  a  vehicle  specifically  rigged  for  sporting  pur- 
poses— until  I  was  in  my  30s.  In  some  respects,  that  proved  to 
be  too  soon,  considering  that  it  was  a  1970  Maverick  with 
148,000  miles  on  it.  Ah,  but  that  seedy  piece  of  Detroit  steel 
had  character,  and  it  became  the  first  of  a  long  line  of  rolling 
tackle  boxes  and  gun  cabinets.  I've  loved — and  hated — every 
one  of  them. 

Every  true  hunter  and  fisherman  dreams  of  owning  a  sport- 
ing vehicle  because  it  personifies  pure  freedom.  Indeed,  the 
fully  realized  unit  is  often  packed  so  full  of  tackle,  guns,  dogs, 
clothes,  food  and  camping  supplies  that  it  contains  more  life- 
support  systems  than  a  space  shuttle. 

"When  I  get  in  my  old  truck,  I  want  to  know  that  I  can  run 
an  errand  downtown  or  keep  going  all  the  way  to  Alaska,"  a 
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friend  confided.  "And  some  days  it  don't  make  a  whole  lot  of 
difference  which  it  is." 

Since  such  vehicles  are  pure  expressions  of  personality, 
the  proprietor  doesn't  have  to  be  neat.  My  uncle's  '49  Chevy 
was  a  fishing  car  that  had  traveled  over  100,000  miles  with- 
out ever  leaving  the  farm  or  getting 
out  of  first  gear.  It  had  never  been 
washed,  and  the  paint  from  the 
driver's  window  to  the  rear  bumper 
was  completely  eroded  by  tobacco 
juice.  In  addition  to  a  permanent 
assignment  of  cane  poles  sticking 
out  a  rear  window,  my  uncle  kept 
a  flourishing  wormbed  on  the 
floorboards  behind  the  front  seat, 
and  nourished  it  regularly  with 
crumbled  nabs,  Moon  Pie  wrappers 
and  well-gnawed  joints  from  pick- 
led pig's  feet. 

Some  of  us  cherish  such  tradi- 
tions. Back  when  he  was  a  young 
pup,  Jack  Avent  crammed  a  312- 
cubic  inch  1957  Thunderbird  mill 
with  three  two-barrels  into  his  '56  Ford  truck  and  painted 
flames  under  the  hood.  It's  still  hauling  us — very  quickly,  I 
might  add — to  old  millponds  and  blackwater  rivers.  In  recent 
years,  he  has  rigged  a  large  aerated  tank  in  the  back  to  carry  big 
shiners — "No,  officer,  I  didn't  say  moonshine."  Likewise,  the 
well- used  International  Scout  Mike  Gaddis  bought  some  years 
ago  still  carries  him  to  the  woods  almost  daily,  but  rumor  has  it 
that  he  has  recently  been  buying  rust  preventer  in  50-gallon 
drums.  My  present  sporting  conveyance  is  a  1977  Ford  Bronco 
that  is  either  aging  like  fine  wine  or  in  an  advancing  state  of 
decrepitude — depending  on  your  point  of  view — yet,  it  will  still 
climb  anything  it  can  set  four  feet  on.  Besides,  it's  a  disgrace  to 
the  neighborhood.  What  more  could  I  ask? 

Even  so,  the  junk  yard  and  crusher  have  taken  a  toll  over  the 
years,  and  many  of  my  friends  have  abandoned  the  rattletraps 
of  their  youth  for  shiny  pickup  trucks.  A  friend  came  by  the 
house  with  his  new  baby  just  the  other  day. 

"Looky  here,  it's  got  a  fancy  AM-FM  stereo  with  CD,  king 
cab,  running  lights,  built-in  dog  boxes,  4-wheel  drive  with  all- 
terrain  tires  and  both  heat  and  air  conditioning,"  he  said, 
patting  the  hood.  "There's  enough  power  under  here  to  pull 
aPT  boat." 

"What  say  we  load  it  up  and  take  it  to  the  farm  this  weekend," 
I  suggested.  "We  could  drive  across  the  creek  bottom  and  turn 
the  dogs  loose  in  the  swamp  field  near  the  sawmill.  I  haven't 
been  back  in  there  since  I  got  the  tractor  stuck  last  summer." 

"No  way,  buddy-ro,"  he  said,  wiping  a  miniscule  bird 
dropping  off  a  fender.  "We  might  get  some  mud  on  it." 
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NATURE'S  WAYS 


The  Sight  of  White 


written  by  Lawrence  S.  Barley /illustrated  by  David  Williams 

Albino  animals  are  special.  The  white  whale  in  Moby  Dick  obsessed  Captain 
Ahab,  while  reported  sightings  of  a  white  buffalo  drove  19th-century  Plains 
Indians  into  a  frenzy  of  anticipation.  So  rare  are  albinos  in  nature  that  they  some- 
times seem  more  symbolic  than  real — a  force  of  nature,  a  religious  event. 

But  they  are  real.  By  a  simple  genetic  quirk,  albino  wildlife  are  born  without  color 
pigment  in  their  skin  or  their  scales,  their  feathers  or  their  fur.  They  even  lack  pig- 
ment in  their  eyes,  giving  them  all,  no  matter  what  their  taxonomic  affiliation,  a 
pink-eyed  look.  Albinos  are  known  in  almost  all  animal  groups,  and  are  rare  in 
each.  There  are  albino  meadow  voles,  muskrats,  gray  squirrels,  chipmunks,  seals, 
walruses,  kangaroos,  opossums,  white-tailed  deer,  raccoons,  mink,  water  snakes, 
red-tailed  hawks,  starlings  and  many  others.  Despite  their  absence  of  hue,  in  all 
other  respects  an  albino  acts  and  looks  like  any  other  squirrel,  vole,  seal,  deer,  etc. 

Of  course  the  albino's  lack  of  pigment  makes  it  easy  to  spot,  which  is  always 
dangerous  in  nature.  The  normal  colors  and  patterns  of  animal  coats,  feathers  and 
scales  help  camouflage  an  animal  from  predators  or  prey  and  thus  aid  its  survival. 
But  an  absence  of  color  and  pattern — albinism — is  abnormal  and  makes  the  ani- 
mal stand  out  in  its  surroundings  like  a  purple  pig. 
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Not  all  members  of  a  species  look  alike.  Many  fur -bearing 
animals  exhibit  widely  differing  coloration.  These  raccoon  pelts  are 
so  different  that  they  look  like  completely  different  species,  but  they 
are  well  within  the  normal  color  range  of  the  species.  Southeastern 
x  squirrels  also  show  spectacular  color  variations. 


An  albino  and  piebald  white-tailed 
deer  are  both  uncommon.  A  true  albino 
deer  has  pink  eyes  and  even  its  hooves 
lack  pigment.  A  piebald  deer  has  a  white 
or  partly  white  coat  and  often  exhibits 
physical  abnormalities 


Survival  for  this  albino  water  snake  is  tricky.  Like  all 
reptiles,  it  warms  itself  by  sunning  but  its  lack  of  pigment 
may  make  it  sensitive  to  dangerous  sun  poisoning. 
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Out  of  this  Utter  of  baby  cottontails, 
one  exhibits  the  unusual  dark  coloration 
known  as  melanism.  Albino  animals 
suffer  from  too  little  pigment,  while 
melanistic  animals  produce  a  surplus 
of  pigment  giving  them  a  darker  color. 
Melanism  sometimes  has  survival 
advantages  for  the  animals,  ranging 
from  better  heat  absorption  to  better 
camouflaging  for  nocturnal  species. 


Although  albinos  occur  in  many  orders  of  animals  (albino  possums  have  been  known 
to  exist),  they  are  rare  and  most  have  trouble  surviving  to  adulthood.  This  albino  red- 
tailed  hawk,  resting  after  a  successful  hunt,  is  an  exception.  The  hawk's  beak,  feathers, 
eyes  and  talons  lack  pigment.  All  true  albinos  have  pink  eyes  and  suffer  from  bad  eye- 
sight, hindering  their  ability  to  hunt  or  forage.  Albino  predators  and  prey  also  have  lost 
the  camouflaging  gifts  of  their  normal  coloration,  reducing  their  chances  of  survival. 
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Bears  in 
the  East 


Even  though  the  future  looked  bleak  20  years  ago, 
the  bear  population  in  eastern  North  Carolina  is 
growing  and  spreading.  But  is  it  too  early  to  celebrate? 

written  by  Vic  Venters 


n  early  June  this  past  summer,  a  black 
bear  joined  a  crowd  of  sunbathers  on 
,  the  sands  of  Topsail  Beach.  Make  that  a 
large  black  bear,  a  400-pound  male.  Within 
minutes,  the  unexpected  guest  had  the 
beach  all  to  himself. 

The  bear  created  a  furor  on  and  off  the 
island.  Tourists  fled  and  media  descended. 
Police  chief  Rickey  Smith  spent  the  next 
18  hours  trailing  the  bear,  as  much  to  keep 
a  small  crowd  away  from  it  as  to  allay  the 
fears  of  Topsail's  other  90  percent,  who 
were,  in  Chief  Smith's  words,  "terrified." 

After  a  couple  of  days  of  trying  to  escape 
his  followers,  the  bear  eventually  trudged 
up  the  beach  to  Surf  City.  The  following 
night  it  swam  back  across  the  Intracoastal 
Waterway,  then  disappeared  into  the  pine 
thickets  on  the  mainland. 

The  bear  had  appeared  at  Topsail  for 
one  of  three  reasons — it  was  naturally  dis- 
persing, which  is  a  common  behavior  for 
young  male  bears  in  the  spring;  it  was  in 
search  of  females  during  breeding  season;  or 
its  habitat  had  been  disturbed  on  the  main- 
land. It  was  not,  repeat  not,  looking  to  make 
an  easy  meal  out  of  a  tourist.  There  has  not 
been  a  human  death  due  to  black  bears  in 
the  eastern  United  States  this  century.  The 
only  recorded  instances  of  black  bear  attacks 


Twenty-five  years  ago  black  bears  could 
be  found  only  in  deep  swamps  and  inac- 
cessible forests  in  eastern  North  Cam- 
Una.  Biologists  feared  the  animal  might 
be  extirpated,  but  today  bear  popula- 
tions are  thriving  thanks  to  habitat  pro- 
I  i  tection  and  better  management. 


PSAIL  BEACH  POLICE  DEPT 


Police  chief  Rickey  Smith  snapped 
this  photo  of  a  black  bear  on  Topsail 
Beach  this  summer.  Incidents  like  this 
are  becoming  more  common  in  east- 
ern North  Carolina  as  bear  popula- 
tions increase. 


have  occurred  in  Canada  and  Alaska,  where 
human  populations  are  sparse  and  bears 
have  virtually  no  contact  with  people. 

The  Topsail  incident  was  unusually  color- 
ful, but  it  also  exemplifies  in  microcosm  many 
of  the  larger  issues  affecting  black  bears  and 
their  future  in  eastern  North  Carolina.  Fore- 
most, perhaps,  is  an  expanding  bear  popula- 
tion that  is  increasingly  coming  into  contact 
with  an  expanding  human  population.  As 
such,  this  adaptable  animal  is  generating  a 
wide  range  of  intense  emotions  among  peo- 
ple who  encounter  it. 

It  is  often  stated  that  wildlife  manage- 
ment is  as  much  people  management  as  ani- 
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Bears  in  the  East 
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A  bear  feeds  in  a  wheat  field  (top 
photo)  during  early  spring,  while  a  live- 
trapped  bear  (bottom  photo)  awaits 
tagging.  Black  bear  populations  are 
currently  prospering  on  the  Neuse/ 
Pamlico  peninsula  in  part  because 
they  have  been  able  to  utilize  abun- 
dant grain  crops  as  a  food  source. 


mal  management,  and  in  North  Carolina  no 
species  illustrates  this  point  better  than  the 
black  bear.  Humans  are  fascinated  by  bears, 
but  reactions  to  them  are  by  no  means  unani- 
mous—running the  gamut  from  reverence 
to  fear  to  outright  hatred. 

It  may  come  as  a  surprise  to  some  to  learn 
that  North  Carolina  has  the  largest  black 
bear  population  in  the  Coastal  Plain  of  the 
southeastern  United  States.  Over  the  last 
two  decades,  black  bear  range  in  North  Caro- 
lina has  quadrupled,  growing  from  about  2.5 
million  acres  occupied  statewide  in  1971  to 
almost  9  million  acres  in  the  1990s.  On  the 
coast  during  this  time  frame,  occupied  bear 
habitat  increased  from  about  1 .64  million 
acres  to  5.54  million  acres.  Every  available 
indicator  points  to  an  expanding  population 
of  approximately  4,000  to  5,000  bears  on 
the  Coastal  Plain  alone. 

This  Coastal  Plain  population  is  healthy 
enough  to  easily  support  a  regulated  hunt- 
ing season.  North  Carolina's  black  bears  are 
apparently  even  expanding  up  river  bottoms 
into  the  Piedmont  of  Virginia,  an  area  from 
which  they  have  been  missing  for  over  100 
years.  Most  surprising,  perhaps,  is  that  the 
increase  in  black  bear  range  has  occurred  in 
the  face  of  burgeoning  human  populations 
in  the  Coastal  Plain  and  in  spite  of  severe 
fragmentation  of  forested  habitat  in  con- 
junction with  the  region's  increasingly 
intensive  agricultural  and  forestry  practices. 

The  notion  of  an  expanding  population 
seems  almost  impossible  when  contrasted 


with  the  situation  just  25  years  ago — a  low 
point  for  black  bears  across  much  of  North 
America.  The  slide  probably  began  as  soon 
as  European  settlers  arrived  in  North  Ameri- 
can four  centuries  ago,  where  they  found 
black  bears  virtually  throughout  the  conti- 
nent, including  all  of  North  Carolina.  Along 
with  the  wolf,  the  bear  was  a  symbol  of  wil- 
derness— the  terrible  wilderness  that  had  to 
be  conquered  or  eliminated.  Two  centuries 
of  land  clearing  and  habitat  destruction,  com- 
bined with  unrestricted  hunting  and  trap- 
ping, extirpated  bears  from  the  populated 
Piedmont  by  the  end  of  the  19th  century, 
splitting  their  population  and  confining 
them  to  rugged  mountains  in  western  North 
Carolina  or  to  remote  swamps  and  forests 
on  the  Coastal  Plain. 

The  20th  century  began  with  mecha- 
nized logging  and  large-scale  drainage  proj- 
ects making  further  inroads  into  the  formerly 
inaccessible  habitat.  This  trend  continued 
unabated  until  the  late  1970s,  when  wet- 
lands protection  laws  at  last  began  to  slow 
the  conversion  of  remaining  wetlands.  The 
effects  of  ongoing  habitat  destruction  were 
compounded  by  unregulated  hunting,  trap- 
ping and  general  persecution.  Until  1950,  for 
example,  the  bear  was  considered  "vermin," 
and  there  were  no  seasons  or  bag  limits.  In 
eastern  North  Carolina,  where  farmers  occa- 
sionally suffered  damage  to  grain  or  melon 
crops,  bears  were  almost  invariably  shot  on 
sight.  It  was  not  until  1950  that  a  fledgling 
N.C.  Wildlife  Resources  Commission  declared 
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the  bear  a  "game  animal,"  affording  it  at 
least  rudimentary  protection  with  seasons, 
bag  limits  and  enforcement  of  regulations. 

By  the  late  1960s,  black  bear  populations 
had  deteriorated  to  the  point  that  biologists 
had  serious  concerns  about  the  survival  of 
the  species  in  eastern  North  Carolina.  Popu- 
lations were  becoming  increasingly  frag- 
mented and  squeezed  into  small  remaining 
pockets  of  habitat,  making  bears  more  vul- 
nerable to  piecemeal  extirpation.  In  north- 
eastern North  Carolina,  concerned  resi- 
dents in  11  counties  took  matters  into  their 
own  hands  and  closed  bear  seasons  in  those 
counties  through  state  law. 

In  1969,  under  the  auspices  of  biologist 
John  Collins,  the  Wildlife  Commission  took 
its  first  steps  toward  scientific  management 
by  initiating  collections  of  teeth,  stomachs 
and  reproductive  tracts  from  hunter-killed 
bears  and  from  bears  dying  of  other  causes. 
Information  gleaned  from  these  body  parts 
could  be  analyzed  to  determine  age  and  sex 
ratios  of  the  population,  reproductive  suc- 
cess and  food  habits.  By  estimating  mortality 
and  birth  rates,  scientists  could  construct 
population  models  using  statistics  and  mathe- 
matical formulas.  In  retrospect,  these  first 
tentative  steps  taken  in  the  late  1960s  would 
prove  to  be  a  turning  point  for  the  black 
bear  in  North  Carolina. 

In  1972,  North  Carolina  became  the 
first  state  in  the  nation  to  establish  bear 
sanctuaries — areas  where  no  bear  hunting 
was  allowed.  The  philosophy  behind  the 
sanctuaries  was  to  create  "safe  areas"  where 
female  bears  could  live  and  breed,  yet  allow 
some  bears — usually  "surplus"  males — to 
wander  off  the  sanctuaries  and  be  taken  by 
hunters.  These  sanctuaries  were  designed 
to  maintain  a  core  breeding  population,  and 
more  than  600,000  acres  were  initially 
enrolled  in  28  separate  sanctuaries. 

"Creating  these  sanctuaries  was  no  easy 
matter,"  explained  John  Collins,  now  retired 
from  the  Commission.  "At  first  the  bear 
hunters  opposed  all  these  closures,  but  today 
every  bear  hunter  in  the  state  will  tell  you 
that  creating  the  sanctuary  program  was  the 
best  thing  we  ever  did  for  bears."  Bear  sanc- 
tuary acreage  now  stands  at  500,000  acres, 
making  it  the  largest  program  of  its  type  in 
the  United  States.  North  Carolina  also  has 
hundreds  of  thousands  of  acres  of  additional 
de  facto  sanctuaries  such  as  wildlife  refuges, 
state  parks,  municipal  watersheds  and  the 
Great  Smoky  Mountains  National  Park. 

Also  in  1972,  seasons  were  shortened 
and  bag  limits  lowered — from  two  bears 
to  one  bear  per  season  per  hunter.  More 
regulatory  improvements  followed,  and  spe- 
cial attention  was  taken  to  educate  bear 
hunters  about  the  reasons  for  changing 
the  regulations.  "Once  we  began  explain- 


People  are  fascinated  by  bears,  adult 
and  cub  alike,  but  reactions  to  them  are 
far  from  unanimoiAS.  Increased  tolerance 
of  black  bears  has  been  a  crucial  factor 
in  their  population  growth. 


ing  why  we  were  doing  things,  we  got  a 
tremendous  amount  of  support  from  bear 
hunters,"  said  John  Collins.  "Other  states 
have  been  astounded  that  we  were  able  to 
get  the  sort  of  cooperation  we  did.  Infor- 
mation that  we  are  able  to  gather  from 
harvested  bears  is  absolutely  critical  to 
the  success  of  our  efforts.  We  couldn't 
manage  bears  properly  without  it.  We  get 
tooth  samples  and  other  data  from  60  to  80 
percent  of  the  registered  kills."  In  1975  the 
registration  of  bear  kills  became  mandatory, 
and  hunter  compliance  is  now  estimated  in 
excess  of  90  percent  for  this  regulation. 

Bear  hunter  support  culminated  in  the 
formation  of  the  N.C  Bear  Hunter's  Asso- 
ciation in  1987.  In  addition  to  other  goals, 
the  group  speaks  out  strongly  against  the 
illegal  poaching  of  bears  and  urges  hunters 
to  continue  cooperating  with  the  Commis- 
sion's data  collection  project. 

Laws  were  also  passed  to  make  it  ille- 
gal to  shoot  a  sow  bear  with  cubs.  In  1983 
baiting  for  black  bears  became  illegal,  and 
in  1989  the  sale  of  bears  parts — teeth, 
claws,  gall  bladders  and  other  parts — was 
outlawed,  with  stiff  fines  and  jail  time  for 
violations.  In  addition  to  these  disincen- 
tives against  poaching,  during  the  1970s 
a  larger  environmental  consciousness  was 
gradually  filtering  through  to  the  populace 
at  large,  making  people  more  tolerant  of 
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an  animal  that  would  have  been  shot  on 
sight  a  few  years  earlier. 

During  this  same  time,  numerous 
research  projects  were  launched  to  learn 
more  about  black  bear  ecology  in  the  South- 
east. Since  1973,  for 
example,  there  have  been 
11  major  studies  dealing 
partially  or  entirely  with 
bears  in  North  Caro- 
ina,  including  five 
current  ongoing 
studies — two  in  the 
mountains  and  three 
in  the  east.  Three 
studies  are  currently 
under  way  on  the  Coastal 
Plain:  one  on  Weyerhaeuser 
land  on  the  Neuse/ Pamlico  penin- 
sula; one  at  the  Camp  Lejeune 
Marine  Corps  base  in  Onslow  County; 
and  the  third  at  the  Alligator  River  National 
Wildlife  Refuge  in  Dare  County. 

Another  type  of  ongoing  research  is 
the  Commission's  program  of  monitoring 
bear  populations.  Gordon  Warburton  is 
the  agency's  current  black  bear  project 
leader  and  is  responsible  for  overall  man- 
agement. In  addition,  nine  other  biolo- 
gists work  with  him  on  a  bear  manage- 
ment committee  to  review  data  and  make 
management  recommendations. 

Because  of  the  sanctuary  program,  bet- 
ter regulations,  hunter  compliance  and 
increased  enforcement  of  laws,  black  bear 
populations  first  stabilized  in  the  1970s  and 
then  began  to  expand.  From  1971  to  1991, 


Wildlife  Commission  bear  biologists 
Gordon  Warburton  and  Bobby  Mad- 
drey  measure  and  weigh  a  tranquilized 
bear  caught  during  the  Pamlico  bear 
study.  Biologists  have  live-trapped  over 
J 60  bears  and  radio-tagged  many  of 
them  to  learn  how  bears  are  adapting 
in  areas  of  intensive  timber  and  farm- 
ing operations. 

occupied  black  bear  habitat  increased  over 
200  percent  in  eastern  North  Carolina. 
Though  populations  were  increasing,  even 
as  late  as  the  mid-1980s  biologists  still  had 
serious  concerns  about  the  long-term  future 
of  the  bear  in  eastern  North  Carolina,  pri- 
marily because  of  an  uncertain  future  for  its 
habitat.  Unlike  the  bear  habitat  in  western 
North  Carolina,  much  of  which  is  protected 
national  forest  land  or  in  the  Great  Smoky 
Mountains  National  Park,  most  of  the  impor- 
tant black  bear  habitat  in  eastern  North 
Carolina  is  in  private  hands. 

Normally,  black  bears  are  extremely  shy 
and  reclusive  and  have  traditionally  been 
thought  of  as  primarily  "wilderness  animals" 
that  thrive  only  in  large  continuous  tracts 
of  forested  land  far  from  human  contact. 
Although  bears  are  omnivorous,  they  depend 
heavily  on  mast — acorns,  nuts,  berries  and 
other  fruit — from  hardwood  trees  and  from 
shrubs.  Biologists  were  concerned  because 
hardwood  areas  and  wetlands  in  the  Coastal 
Plain  were  still  being  converted  to  loblolly 
pine  plantations.  Not  only  did  vital  natural 
food  supplies  and  refuge  areas  appear  to  be 
decreasing,  the  resulting  network  of  logging 
roads  was  opening  areas  to  potential  distur- 
bance, increased  road-kill  mortality  and 
the  possibility  of  poaching.  But  the  bear 
possessed  one  advantage  that  almost  every- 
one underestimated — incredible  resilience 
and  adaptability. 

"We've  discovered  black  bears  are  far 
more  adaptable  than  we  ever  imagined," 
said  Gordon  Warburton.  Given  effective 
regulatory  protection,  bears  have  been  able 
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to  adapt  to  human  activities  with  surpris- 
ing ease,  even  in  habitat  that  was  in  no  way 
considered  classic  bear  territory — specifi- 
cally a  "disturbed"  landscape  consisting  of 
intensively  farmed  fields  and  monoculture 
pine  plantations.  For  example,  bears  have 
been  thriving  on  the  Neuse/ Pamlico  penin- 
sula on  timber  company  land.  In  1992,  the 
Wildlife  Commission  and  Weyerhaeuser 
launched  a  four -year  study  headed  by 
University  of  Tennessee  bear  researcher 
Dr.  Michael  Pelton  to  examine  how  bears 
were  adapting  to  this  habitat. 

Over  the  course  of  the  study,  field 
researchers  Bobby  Maddrey,  Mark  Jones 
and  Donny  Martorello  have  been  able  to 
live -trap  more  than  160  bears.  A  select 
number  of  these  bears  were  radio-collared, 
which  has  allowed  researchers  to  track  their 
movements,  behavior  and  feeding  activities. 
Biologists  found  that  because  there  was 
such  an  abundance  of  easily  obtainable 
crop  foods  and  because  traditional  mast 


supplies  were  in  short  supply  during  some 
seasons,  bears  were  turning  to  crops  as  a 
mainstay  of  their  diet.  Bears  fed  in  nearby 
fields  on  wheat  during  the  spring,  corn 
through  the  summer  and  early  fall,  then 
soybeans  and  available  mast  during  late 
fall  and  winter.  The  thick  understory  typi- 
cal of  young,  regenerating  forests  on  Weyer- 
haeuser lands  provided  excellent  sanctu- 
ary and  denning  cover,  as  well  as  plenty  of 
late  spring  and  summer  natural  foods  such 
as  blackberry  and  pokeweed.  The  high  nutri- 
tion provided  by  the  "artificial"  food  sup- 
ply allowed  breeding  activity  by  females  to 
begin  a  year  earlier  than  is  typical — at  two 
to  three  years  of  age  instead  of  three  to  five. 
Dr.  Pelton  and  his  team  recorded  some  of 
the  highest  population  densities  of  black 
bears  in  North  America.  These  densities 
are  regulated  by  hunting,  with  Commission 
biologists  recommending  an  annual  quota 
of  bears  to  Weyerhaeuser  staff. 

There  has  been  one  downside  to  eastern 


Black  bears  have  been  able  to  co-exist 
with  humans  in  eastern  North  Carolina 
but  there  are  still  concerns  over  their  long- 
term  future.  Increasing  human  popula- 
tion and  changes  in  farming  and  timber 
management  could  potentially  harm 
bear  populations. 

North  Carolina's  expanding  bear  popula- 
tion— a  corresponding  increase  in  depreda- 
tion complaints  from  farmers  and  an  increase 
in  road  kills.  In  coastal  counties,  road  kills 
increased  from  an  average  of  20  per  year 
from  1978  to  1983  to  40  per  year  from  1984 
to  1989.  Wildlife  enforcement  officers  and 
biologists  are  increasingly  responding  to  calls 
reporting  bears  in  someone's  backyard,  gar- 
bage or  garden.  Many  callers  are  concerned 
for  their  safety  and  want  the  animals  removed. 
As  the  Topsail  Beach  incident  illustrated,  a 
bear  in  town  almost  always  creates  intense 
public  interest,  much  of  it  unfavorable  to 
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North  Carolina's  bear  sanctuary  pro- 
gram— the  largest  in  the  nation — helped 
black  bears  populations  first  stabilize 
and  then  grow.  This  sanctuary  is  located 
in  the  Croatan  National  Forest. 


the  bear.  Unfortunately,  many  urban  resi- 
dents or  newcomers  to  the  area  still  con- 
sider the  black  bear  a  "man-eater,"  though 
it  is  an  unfounded  notion. 

Even  if  human  lives  aren't  endangered, 
depredation  affects  people's  pocketbooks. 
Although  bear  depredation  on  crops  is  not 
as  widespread  as  that  caused  by  white-tailed 
deer,  damage  can  be  locally  severe.  Typically, 
these  complaints  involve  apiaries — honey 
production — or  grain  crops,  mostly  corn. 
Bears  rarely  inflict  the  type  of  widespread 
crop  destruction  that  deer  do,  but  a  pair 
of  bears  or  more  can  inflict  severe  damage 
in  localized  areas.  Large  numbers  of  bears 
can  concentrate  in  one  field,  which  ampli- 
fies the  damage  done.  Bears  feed  by  tearing 
down  cornstalks,  piling  the  corn  into  a  heap 
in  the  center  of  the  clearing,  then  gorging. 
The  result  is  a  large  and  noticeable  hole  in 
the  farmer's  crop. 

As  part  of  the  study  on  the  Neuse- Pam- 
lico peninsula,  Maddrey  surveyed  local  farm- 
ers and  residents  for  their  opinions  and  sen- 
timents on  bears.  The  good  news  was  that 
farmers  today  are  far  more  tolerant  of  bears 


than  they  were  just  a  few  years  back.  Many 
enjoy  having  bears  on  their  property,  but 
this  tolerance  drops  off  quickly  when  bears 
begin  inflicting  damage  on  their  crops. 
Degrees  of  tolerance — or  intolerance,  as 
the  case  might  be — closely  correspond  to 
the  frequency  and  severity  of  depredation 
on  the  respondent's  land. 

Depredation  and  varying  levels  of  tol- 
erance raise  two  important  points  regard- 
ing the  future  of  the  black  bear  in  North 
Carolina.  The  first  is  biological  carrying 
capacity;  that  is,  the  biological  limit  on 
the  number  of  bears  that  a  given  amount 
of  habitat  might  support.  Biological  car- 
rying capacity  affects  all  wildlife — when 
animal  numbers  exceed  the  ability  of  the 
land  to  support  them,  a  certain  number 
will  die  off  from  disease,  starvation,  pre- 
dation  or  other  factors.  But  with  a  species 
like  the  bear,  biologists  must  also  consider 
the  cultural  carrying  capacity  of  the  land; 
that  is,  the  degree  to  which  humans  will 
support — or  tolerate — a  species  when  its 
numbers  reach  a  certain  point.  In  popu- 
lated areas,  the  cultural  carrying  capacity 
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As  bear  populations  have  increased,  so  has  hunter  harvest. 
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As  bear  populations  expand,  more  are  killed  by  automobiles  in  the  Coastal  Plain. 

Source:  Division  of  Wildlife  Management,  N.C.  Wildlife  Resources  Commission 


may  be  lower  for  bears  than  the  biological 
carrying  capacity.  Put  more  plainly,  should 
bear  populations  rise  to  the  point  that  dep- 
redation and  nuisance  complaints  become 
common,  or  when  bears  are  seen  as  little 
more  than  pests  or  threats,  then  the  nega- 
tive perception  they  generate  could  pose  a 
threat  to  their  long-term  future. 

It  is  easy  to  underestimate  the  inten- 
sity of  negative  feeling  that  some  have 
toward  bears.  Such  feelings  have  led  to 
bounties  and  to  wide-open  seasons  in  the 
not-too-distant  past.  "The  future  of  the 
black  bear  depends  on  how  well  it  is  toler- 
ated by  people  who  live  in  close  proximity 
to  it,"  explained  Warburton. 

"The  black  bear  is  a  species  we  simply 
cannot  afford  to  mismanage,"  stressed  Carl 
Betsill,  research  section  leader  for  the  Wild- 
life Commission's  Division  of  Wildlife  Man- 
agement. "Our  task  is  to  manage  for  a  care- 
ful balance — to  protect  the  bear  population, 
provide  for  a  biologically  sustainable  hunting 
season  and,  at  the  same  time,  keep  depreda- 
tion complaints  down  and  the  population 
within  its  cultural  carrying  capacity." 

Regulated  hunting  is  one  of  the  manage- 
ment tools  the  agency  uses  to  achieve  this 
balance.  When  hunting  is  properly  regu- 
lated, bear  populations  can  easily  sustain 
themselves  and  can  even  grow.  In  addition 
to  reducing  depredation  complaints,  hunt- 
ing can  reduce  road  kills,  and  possibly  trans- 
fer a  portion  of  the  animals  that  would  have 
been  killed  by  cars  into  the  hunter's  bag. 
Educating  the  public  about  bears  and  pro- 
viding technical  assistance  to  landowners 
experiencing  bear  problems  are  two  other 
programs  used  by  the  Wildlife  Commission 
to  manage  bears.  Both  efforts  help  raise  the 
cultural  carrying  capacity  as  people  learn 
how  to  live  in  "bear  country." 

In  recent  years  the  Wildlife  Commission 
has  been  asked  by  some  bear  hunters  to 
expand  the  season  beyond  its  current  limits 
in  eastern  North  Carolina.  The  agency  has 
so  far  taken  a  conservative  approach  to 
these  requests.  Unlike  more  prolific  species 
such  as  deer,  bears  have  relatively  low  pro- 
ductivity— females  produce  only  after  they 
reach  three  years  of  age,  and  they  produce 
cubs  only  once  every  two  years.  To  maintain 
a  population  or  allow  it  to  grow,  it  becomes 
especially  important  to  conserve  adult  females. 
"We  want  to  be  certain  that  any  increases 
in  the  season  would  be  biologically  sound 
and  sustainable,"  Warburton  said. 

As  healthy  as  eastern  North  Carolina's 
black  bear  population  looks  right  now,  one 
fact  looms  large  over  their  future — the  vast 
majority  of  their  habitat  remains  in  private 
hands.  Despite  its  great  adaptability,  the  bear 
could  still  be  vulnerable  to  further  habitat 
changes.  "It  is  important  to  realize  that  while 


things  look  rosy  now,  the  future  for  the  bear 
in  eastern  North  Carolina  remains  uncer- 
tain," said  David  Rowe,  Wildlife  Commis- 
sion biologist  for  District  1 ,  in  the  northeast- 
ern region.  "Changes  in  agriculture  or  for- 
estry could  drastically  affect  populations." 

One  worrying  trend  is  the  shift  in  east- 
ern North  Carolina  from  grain  to  cotton — 
a  crop  that  would  be  of  little  or  no  food 
value  to  bears.  Acreage  planted  in  cotton 
has  exploded  from  112,000  acres  in  1989 
to  800,000  acres  this  year,  and  this  trend  is 
expected  to  continue.  "As  cotton  acreage 
increases,  will  there  be  enough  food  to 
support  the  current  bear  population, 
much  less  allow  it  to  continue  to  expand?" 
asks  Rowe. 

"Continuing  conversion  of  hardwoods  to 
loblolly  pine  may  also  pose  a  problem,  espe- 
cially the  removal  of  black  gums,  the  hard- 
wood that  supplies  critical  mast  to  bears  in 
the  fall,"  said  biologist  Bobby  Maddrey.  "Black 
gum  trees  remain  very  important  for  bears, 
yet  there  is  little  commercial  incentive  to 
retain  or  plant  them." 

If  natural  mast  supplies  and  grain  crops 
are  further  reduced,  biologists  speculate  that 
bears  may  then  be  forced  to  concentrate 
their  feeding  in  remaining  crop  fields.  Not 


only  might  this  expose  them  to  greater 
potential  mortality  because  they  have  to 
travel  farther,  but  it  also  increases  the 
chance  that  bears  will  depredate  more 
intensely  in  remaining  grainfields,  thereby 
invoking  ire  and  lethal  retaliation  of  farm- 
ers or  landowners.  Highways  and  an  ever- 
increasing  human  population  may  further 
fragment  coastal  habitat  and  increase  the 
odds  of  unfavorable  bear-human  inter- 
actions. "Clearly,  we  must  continue  to 
monitor  bear  population  trends  very 
closely,"  said  Warburton. 

Black  bears  are  complex  animals  that 
have  succeeded  in  adapting  to  a  complex 
environment,  often  in  spite  of  humans  and 
their  best — or  worst — efforts  to  eliminate 
them.  In  the  end,  though,  the  bear's  even- 
tual fate  in  eastern  North  Carolina  will 
be  determined  by  humans.  Give  the  bear 
habitat  and  continuing  tolerance  by  peo- 
ple, and  it  will  prosper.  But  neither  of 
these  can  be  left  to  chance.  E3 


This  is  the  first  of  a  two-part  series  on  black 
bear  populations  and  management  in  North 
Carolina.  Next  month's  article  will  examine 
bears  in  western  North  Carolina  and  the 
issues  affecting  their  future. 
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or 


The  male  prothonotary  warbler  is  a  very  yellow  fellow 
that  can't  keep  his  mouth  shut,  but  there's  more  to  this 
neotropical  visitor  than  garb  and  gab. 

written  by  David  Lee  ©19% 
photographed  by  Jack  Dermid  ©19% 


The  song  is  loud  and  penetrating,  yet 
simple.  It  rings  incessantly  through- 
out the  swamp.  "Tweet,  tr-sweet, 
tr-sweet,  tr-sweet,  tr-sweet. . . ."  The  "tr- 
sweets"  are  repeated  seven  to  12  times  ris- 
ing into  whistled  volleys  that  recur  seven 
to  eight  times  per  minute.  It's  the  song  of 
the  southern  swamp  forest,  every  bit  as 
characteristic  as  cypress  knees,  lagoons  of 
tea-colored  water  or  Spanish  moss,  and  it's 
made  by  a  bird  that  is  more  at  home  here 
than  are  alligators  or  cottonmouths.  The 
resident  performing  artist  credited  with 
this  song  is  perhaps  the  very  essence  of 
our  southern  swamps.  It  darts  from  perch 
to  perch  with  more  energy  than  a  10-week  - 
old  puppy.  Yet,  it  is  not  the  5V2-inch  size 
or  its  endless,  mindless  melody  that  really 
commands  attention.  It's  this  bird's  bril- 
liant orange-yellow  color,  which  contrasts 
with  the  dark  swamp  water.  In  filtered  green 
light,  the  bird  appears  almost  fluorescent. 
One  does  not  need  to  be  a  bird  enthusiast 
to  be  impressed  with  prothonotary  warblers. 

The  prothonotary  is  our  only  native  bird 
that  has  the  same  common  and  scientific 
name,  a  name  that  is  appropriate  though 
somewhat  obscure  (and,  I  should  add,  tech- 
nically incorrect).  "Proto  notaries"  were  the 
highest  order  scribes  of  the  church.  These 
guys  worked  in  the  days  before  printing 
presses,  photocopy  machines  and  laser  print- 
ers, and  copying  and  recopying  books  and 
documents  constituted  a  most  important 
business.  The  bird's  generic  name,  Protono- 
tara,  is  derived  from  the  chief  papal  notary,  a 
fellow  wearing  a  yellow  hood  who  supervised 
the  scribes  of  the  church.  The  bird's  species 
name  is  citera  (lemon  color),  thereby  describ- 
ing a  yellow  bird  with  a  bright  orange-yellow 
hood.  The  actual  Latin  word  from  which  it 
was  derived,  however,  was  proUrnotarius ,  and 
the  bird's  name  is  wrongly  compounded, 
improperly  spelled  and,  because  of  an  extra 
letter,  incorrectly  pronounced.  Furthermore, 


the  name  is  actually  a  mixture  of  Greek  and 
Latin,  with  the  Greek  proto  for  first  (as  in 
prototype),  inappropriately  changed  to  pro- 
tho  in  the  common  name. 

These  birds  were  named  by  the  Louisiana 
Creoles  who  first  saw  them  in  the  swamps  of 
the  Mississippi  Delta  country.  Despite  a  strong 
movement  by  ornithologists  in  the  1930s  to 
change  the  name  to  golden  swamp  warbler,  • 
prothonotary  has  stuck.  Because  of  the  rules 
of  nomenclature,  the  scientific  name  cannot 
be  changed.  For  that  matter,  the  term  "war- 
bler" is  not  exactly  correct  either.  The  New 
World  warblers  are  technically  wood  warblers 
(family  Parulidae)  and  quite  distinct  from  the 
true  warblers  (family  Sylviidae),  which  are 
found  in  all  four  hemispheres. 

Alas,  I  have  digressed  from  my  original 
point — golden -colored  birds  can  do  that  to 
you.  Let's  examine  this  song  business  for  a 
moment.  Prothonotaries  are  quite  numerous 
along  a  particular  stretch  of  the  South  River 
that  I  have  in  mind.  I  can  think  of  at  least 
39  other  species  of  songbirds  that  occupy 
the  same  swamp  forest.  Fourteen  of  these, 
like  the  prothonotary,  are  also  wood  warblers. 
The  males  of  each  are  singing  their  species' 
specific  song,  and  collectively,  to  the  untrained 
ear,  it  sounds  like  a  forest  of  egocentric  birds, 
each  trying  to  outdo  all  the  others.  In  third 
grade  our  teachers  made  each  of  us  raise  our 
hands  before  we  could  speak.  One  would 
wonder  if  our  woodlands  might  not  benefit 
from  such  a  practice.  How  do  these  birds 
hear  each  other,  and  what  is  the  point  of  all 
those  peeps,  tweets,  chips  and  whistles? 

The  fact  is  that  each  species  has  its  own 
distinctive  song,  and  each  also  has  selective 
hearing.  Each  bird's  song  is  composed  of  a 
number  of  distinctive  elements  that  contrib- 
ute to  its  unique  quality.  Many  elements  in 
the  song  are  functional,  and  understanding 
how  a  few  of  these  elements  work  will  explain 
the  basic  principles  of  how  each  song  is  dis- 
tinguished in  the  forest. 


First,  each  song  has  a  dominant  carrier 
frequency  that  can  be  measured  in  kilo- 
cycles. Birds  with  high-pitched  songs  don't 
pay  attention  to  ones  below  their  frequency 
range.  A  bird  tuned  in  to  a  given  frequency 
range  should  "hear"  only  about  a  third  of 
the  vocalizing  species  in  its  chosen  habitat. 
In  the  South  River  floodplain  this  trans- 
lates into  about  13  species.  Additional  fac- 
tors combine  to  further  filter  out  songs  of 
other  species.  For  example,  the  length  of 
the  song,  cadence  (the  time  between  songs), 
frequency  variation  of  individual  notes,  varia- 
tion between  notes  and  harmonics  (these 
give  the  rich  quality  to  each  note)  are  all 
distinguishing  factors.  Birds  that  live  in  low, 
dense  vegetation  need  low-frequency  sounds 
to  penetrate  the  vegetation  if  the  songs  are 
to  carry  for  any  distance.  The  catch  is  that 
low-frequency  songs  require  more  energy 
to  produce  than  do  high-pitched  ones.  So 
any  given  species  will  sing  at  the  highest  fre- 
quency it  can  get  away  with  and  still  have  a 
voice  that  carries  through  its  habitat.  Because 
of  this,  most  of  the  warblers  that  live  high  up 


in  the  canopy  where  sound  carries  more  easily 
have  songs  in  the  high-frequency  range. 

It  does  not  stop  here.  For  most  songbirds 
— and  probably  prothonotaries,  as  well — 
individual  males  have  distinct  voices  or  add 
slight  variations  to  their  songs.  Take  chick- 
ens, for  example.  Individual  roosters  each 
have  distinctive  voices,  even  to  our  undis- 
criminating  ears.  Because  of  this,  each  male 
is  aware  of  his  neighbors,  knows  who  they 
are,  where  they  are  and  where  they  should 
be.  If  you  were  to  record  the  song  of  a  male 
prothonotary  warbler  from  another  neigh- 
borhood and  play  it  in  the  swamp  at  South 
River,  within  minutes  several  resident  pro- 
thonotaries would  be  winging  their  way  to 
the  tape  recorder,  singing  their  songs  and 
looking  for  the  strange  intruder.  The  song  of 
the  male  prothonotary  is  not  just  to  attract 
females,  it  is  the  way  everyone  keeps  up  to 
date  on  the  occupation  of  real  estate. 

The  male  prothonotary  arrives  on  the 
scene  a  few  days  to  a  few  weeks  before  the 
female  and  stakes  out  his  territory  around 
a  good  nest  site.  The  males  usually  fight  with 


In  spring,  the  male  prothonotary 
warbler  (above)  tends  to  arrive  first  to 
stake  out  territory.  Warblers  often  fill 
the  swamp  with  sorig  (opposite  page), 
yet  individual  voices  are  thought  to 
be  distinctive. 

rivals  for  two  or  three  days  before  the  borders 
of  the  territories  become  firmly  established. 
This  is  our  only  species  of  warbler  that  uses 
hollow  cavities  to  conceal  the  nest.  Male 
prothonotaries  must  also  defend  the  cavity 
nest  site  against  other  species  of  cavity-nest- 
ing songbirds,  such  as  chickadees  and  tit- 
mice. However,  if  the  male  prothonotary  has 
spare  time,  he  may  also  begin  to  build  the 
nest.  Once  the  female  arrives,  she  takes  over 
the  nest-building  activities  (and  invariably 
ends  up  choosing  a  totally  different  nest 
cavity).  The  reasons  for  this  are  not  clear, 
because  these  birds  don't  really  seem  that 
choosy  about  nest  sites.  They  don't  care 
about  the  size  of  the  cavity,  or  its  height.  The 
only  common  factor  is  that  it  is  usually  near, 
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and  often  over,  water.  While  prothonotaries 
normally  use  chickadee  or  woodpecker 
cavities  (they  never  dig  out  their  own  holes), 
they  will  also  nest  in  birdhouses  or  even  in 
the  pocket  of  a  coat  left  in  a  toolshed.  They 
till  the  cavity,  often  to  the  top,  with  moss 
and  other  nesting  material. 

The  female  energetically  works  on  the 
nest  tor  six  to  10  days,  while  the  males  per- 
sistently sing.  The  eggs  appear  three  to  five 
days  after  the  nest  is  completed.  Normally, 
there  are  four  to  six  eggs,  but  numbers  may 
range  from  three  to  eight.  The  eggs  are  not 
white  like  those  of  other  cavity-nesting  birds, 
such  as  woodpeckers,  owls  and  tree  swallows. 
The  theory  is  that  most  cavity-nesting  birds 
lay  white  eggs  because  they  are  easier  to  see 
in  the  darkened  nest  chambers.  The  fact  that 
prothonotaries  lay  creamy  brown -colored 


The  male  prothonotary  warbler  will 
help  feed  the  young  after  they  hatch,  but 
during  the  nest-building  stage,  the  males 
do  little  more  than  sing. 


eggs  marked  with  variably-  sized  and  shaped 
spots  and  blotches  implies  that  these  birds 
have  taken  to  cavity  nesting  in  the  not -too- 
distant  past.  The  eggs  hatch  in  just  13  days, 
and  the  young  are  on  the  wing  1 1  days  later. 

One  May  my  wife,  Mary,  and  I  chanced 
upon  a  prothonotary  that  had  chosen  a  very 
atypical  nesting  site.  The  nest  had  been  con- 
structed inside  an  inverted  aluminum  john- 
boat  secured  to  Elwell's  Ferry,  which  crosses 
the  Cape  Fear  River  near  Kelly  in  Bladen 
County.  The  nest  was  attended  by  the  female. 
She  sat  in  her  nest  with  a  small  piece  of 
green  moss  in  her  mouth.  Bob  Mitchell,  the 
ferry  operator,  told  us  that  he  had  watched 
her  gather  moss  near  the  base  of  a  nearby 


cypress,  which  he  pointed  out  on  the  north 
bank  of  the  river.  When  we  returned  in  mid- 
June,  Bob  was  eager  to  report  that  the  pair 
had  successfully  fledged  three  or  four  young 
the  preceding  week.  He  was  surprised  that 
I  thought  this  nest  site  was  so  odd,  because, 
he  said,  the  birds  nested  on  the  ferry  on 
a  regular  basis. 

"Last  year  we  had  to  repair  the  boat  and 
moved  the  nest  to  the  base  of  that  cypress," 
he  said  as  he  pointed  to  the  same  tree  he 
showed  us  the  month  before. 

"And  did  the  parents  still  take  care  of 
the  young?"  I  inquired. 

"Sure  did,  and  later  grass-cutting  crews 
put  the  nest  in  a  box  and  moved  it  to  the 
ferry  house,"  Bob  said.  "The  parents  took 
care  of  the  young  even  with  all  the  moves." 
What  struck  me  as  most  unusual  about 
the  prothonotary 
nesting  on  the 
ferry  was  the  bird's 
matter-of-fact  ad- 
justment to  the  ir- 
regular ferry  sched- 
ule. Normally  the 
ferry  stays  parked 
on  the  north  shore, 
but  whenever  a  car 
needs  to  cross,  or 
be  picked  up  on 
the  far  shore,  the 
ferry  chugs  across 
the  river.  Business  is 
variable;  some  days 
the  ferry  makes  only 
a  few  crossings,  but 
on  a  busy  weekend 
it  may  go  back  and 
forth  20  or  more 
times  a  day.  The 
warbler's  territory, 
however,  was  confined  to  a  small  area  along 
the  north  bank.  Therefore,  no  matter  where 
the  ferry  might  be,  when  the  birds  thought  it 
was  necessary  to  gather  additional  nesting 
material,  or  to  feed  the  young,  they  flew  to 
the  north  bank.  Wien  it  was  time  to  return 
to  the  nest,  the  birds  would  fly  to  the  ferry 
even  if  it  was  300  yards  away,  or  en  route. 
Mary  and  I  stayed  for  part  of  the  afternoon 
just  to  watch.  It  was  an  amazing  example  of 
innate  parental  care. 

It  would  be  logical  to  equate  a  brightly 
plumaged,  loud-voiced  bird  like  the  prothono- 
tary with  the  kind  of  bird  you  would  antici- 
pate seeing  in  a  lush  tropical  rain  forest.  In 
truth,  the  prothonotary  is  a  bird  of  the  rain 
forest,  though  it  winters  in  other  tropical 
habitats  as  well.  They  spend  their  winters  in 
Central  America  and  northwestern  South 
America,  with  perhaps  the  majority  of  the 
birds  taking  up  residence  in  Colombia. 
We  are  conditioned  to  think  that  the 


birds  that  nest  in  North  Carolina  are  ours, 
and  we  forget  that  they  are  with  us  for  only 
about  4V2  months  of  the  year.  Since  only  a 
few  days  are  required  to  cover  the  migration 
route,  prothonotaries  actually  spend  the 
majority  of  their  time  in  the  tropics.  They 
are  not  on  vacation.  This  is  where  they  live. 
They  come  north  to  nest  only  because  our 
longer  summer  days  allow  them  extra  hours 
to  feed  their  young  and  because  our  temper- 
ate woodland  habitats  are  not  as  saturated 
as  the  tropics  with  breeding  birds.  Approxi- 
mately 90  of  our  190  breeding  birds  migrate 
this  way.  Biologists  refer  to  these  species 
collectively  as  neotropical  migrants — tem- 
perate breeding  birds  that  winter  in  the 
New  World  tropics. 

For  the  people  who  track  such  things, 
it  is  standard  practice  to  record  the  earliest 
local  arrival  dates  in  a  given  year  and  the 
date  the  last  individual  was  seen.  Over  time, 
reports  have  been  broken  by  earlier  or  later 
ones,  resulting  from  some  compelling  urge 
we  have  to  keep  topping  every  record,  no 
matter  how  insignificant  it  may  be.  The 
result  is  a  skewed  view  of  the  actual  calen- 
dar period  in  which  birds  like  prothono- 
taries are  here  in  summer  residence.  For 
North  Carolina,  the  extreme  dates  are 
March  17  and  November  6  (and  my  put- 
ting this  in  print  will  ensure  that  next  year 
someone  will  report  yet  an  earlier  or  later 
date).  In  actual  practice,  however,  only  a 
small  and  insignificant  fraction  of  the  total 
population  arrives  early  or  lingers  late.  It  is 
unusual  to  find  these  warblers  here  before 
late  March  or  after  early  September.  Most 
warblers — prothonotaries  among  them — 
move  en  masse  over  a  relatively  brief  period. 

In  a  study  I  did  on  spring  warbler  migra- 
tion, my  students  and  I  tracked  the  passage 
of  1 ,549  individuals  of  26  species  of  neotropi- 
cal migrant  warblers.  These  migrations  were 
explosive  and  short-lived.  At  our  Piedmont 
study  site,  we  found  that  about  75  percent 
of  the  individuals  of  most  species  went 
through  a  given  site  in  a  seven-day  period, 
and  during  a  nine -day  period,  nearly  90 
percent  of  all  northward-migrating  war- 
blers passed  through. 

Prothonotaries  are  trans-Gulf  migrants, 
flying  nonstop  across  the  Gulf  of  Mexico 
and  using  the  Yucatan  peninsula  as  their 
primary  autumn  landing  and  spring  take- 
off site.  Unlike  many  of  our  other  migrant 
wood  warblers,  only  rarely  are  prothono- 
taries found  on  Atlantic/Carribean  islands 
— Cuba,  Jamaica,  St.  Croix,  for  example — 
indicating  that  they  do  not  use  an  Atlantic 
coast  or  open  ocean  migration  route.  Migrat- 
ing flocks  of  neotropical  migrants — pro- 
thonotaries among  them — cross  the  Gulf, 
flying  at  higher  altitudes  during  the  day  than 
they  do  at  night.  Radar  studies  have  shown 
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Prothonotary  warblers  prefer  coastal 
woodlands  and  are  most  commonly  seen 
along  rivers  or  in  swampy  areas. 


flocks  flying  at  800  to  9,300  feet  during  the 
day,  with  most  flying  in  the  5,000-  to  7,000- 
foot  zone.  At  night  most  flocks  fly  about 
3,000  feet  lower. 

Spring  migrants  from  the  Gulf  arrive 
high  aloft,  and  when  they  are  directly  above 
coastal  woodlands,  many  drop  out  of  the 
flock,  then  hover  or  fly  in  shallow  spirals 
as  the  rest  of  the  flock  flies  further  inland. 
Then,  those  that  have  left  the  flock  close 
their  wings  and  dive  nearly  straight  down, 
breaking  their  descent  by  flitting  their  wings 
and  abruptly  pulling  out  of  the  dive  while 
making  a  distinctive  whizzing  sound  just  above 
the  trees.  The  birds  then  land,  rest  for  sev- 
eral minutes  and  begin  to  feed  in  the  forest. 

Trans-Gulf  migrants  often  travel  in  single- 
species  flocks,  and  for  birds  that  have  distinc- 
tive plumages,  it  can  be  seen  that  many  of 
these  flocks  are  composed  of  a  single  sex. 
While  this  hasn't  been  proven  for  prothono- 
taries,  we  know  that  the  males  arrive  at  their 
nesting  sites  well  ahead  of  the  females,  and  it 
would  be  surprising  if  the  males  and  females 
did  not  migrate  separately. 

As  the  days  grow  longer  and  the  urge  to 
procreate  becomes  stronger,  the  male  pro- 
thonotaries  begin  singing.  Spring  chorus 
practice  begins  on  their  wintering  grounds, 
and  the  ones  we  see  in  spring  migration  are 
in  full  song  long  before  they  reach  their 
area  of  summer  residence.  If  I  were  a  judge 
ruling  on  the  top  20  tunes  of  nature's  hit 
parade,  the  song  of  the  prothonotary  would 
be  among  them.  It  is  not  particularly  com- 
plex and  offers  little  in  the  way  of  melody, 
but  the  song  reminds  me  of  the  soft  light - 
filtered  swamps  where  I  like  to  squander 
time.  It's  a  song  you  can't  ignore,  playing 
over  and  over  in  your  mind.  This  is  a  bird 
that  never  shuts  up.  People  think  of  river 
swamps  as  dark  and  mysterious,  and  that 
is  true  enough. 

But  quiet?  0 


Your  donations  to  the  wlmiJFE 
Nongame  and  Endangered  FLND 
Species  Program  mean  that  many  endan- 
gered species  have  a  chance  for  survival. 
Please  keep  giving.  Make  your  contribu- 
tion through  the  state  income  tax  checkoff 
or  directly  to  the  Nongame  &  Endangered 


Wildlife  Fund,  N.C.  Wildlife  Resources 
Commission,  512  N.  Salisbury  St.,  Raleigh, 
N.C.  27604-1188 


You  Make 
a  Difference! 


Carolina  Profile 


The  Man  Behind  the  Camera 


For  more  than  four  decades,  nature  lovers  and  sportsmen  have  delighted  in  the 
photographs  of  E  Eugene  Hester.  Ah,  but  there's  so  much  more  worth  knowing  about 
this  modest  North  Carolina  native  from  Wendell. 


interview  by  Vic  Venters 


Wildlife  in  North  Carolina  readers 
young  and  old  know  Gene  Hester 
as  one  of  the  most  talented  of  our  free- 
lance photographers.  Since  his  first  article 
in  our  November  1955  issue,  Gene  has 
published  over  30  covers  and  countless 
articles  and  photos  in  Wildlife  in  North 
Carolina.  His  work  has  also  appeared  in 
national  magazines  like  Field  &  Stream, 
Outdoor  Life,  National  Wildlife  and 
Sports  Afield.  In  1973,  Gene  published 
the  acclaimed  book  The  World  of  the 
Wood  Duck.  A  quick  glance  at  any  of 
his  photos — "the  Night  Visitors  portfolio" 
in  this  issue,  for  example — and  his  talent 
will  become  apparent. 

But  do  you  know  about  the  Gene  Hester 
who's  been  behind  mare  than  a  camera  lens? 
The  Gene  Hester  who  pioneered  wood  duck 
research  in  the  Southeast?  Gene  Hester,  col' 
lege  professor  in  fishery  genetics  and  toxi- 
cology  ?  The  Gene  Hester  who  has  for  the 
last  25  years  shaped  federal  wildlife  policy 
at  the  highest  levels  in  Washington,  D.C.? 

Since  joining  the  U.S.  Fish  and  Wildlife 
Service  in  J  963,  Hester  has  risen  through 
the  ranks  to  become  a  top  administrator 
in  the  Department  of  the  Interior,  becom- 
ing  acting  director  of  the  U.S.  Fish  and  Wild- 
life Service  and,  most  recently,  acting  direc- 
tor for  the  National  Biological  Service.  He 
has  been  responsible  for  administering  the 
Endangered  Species  Act,  and  the  National 
Wildlife  Refuge  System  and  has  managed 
thousands  of  emplcjyees  and  literally  bil- 
lions of  dollars. 

\n  the  process  of  doing  so,  he  has  won 
dozens  of  awards,  including  two  from  presi- 
dents-— one  of  them  presented  at  a  White 
House  ceremony.  He  was  also  selected  "Tar 
Heel  of  the  Week"  by  the  Raleigh  News  and 
Observer  and  was  the  1993  Distinguished 
Alumnus  of  the  College  of  Agriculture  and 
Life  Sciences  at  N.C  State  University. 


Qrowing  up  with  rod  and  gun 

in  Wendell. 


Despite  the  power  and  accolades,  he's  never 
lost  touch  with  the  simpler  pleasures  of  his  rural 
upbringing,  and  it  wouldn't  be  unlikely  to  find 
him  in  a  millpond  near  Wendell  fishing  with  one 
of  his  grandchildren. 

In  early  fall,  Gene  sat  down  with  Wildlife 
in  North  Carolina  and  reflected  on  a  lifelong 
career  in  professional  wildlife  management.  Within 
a  few  months  he  will  retire,  but  we  trust  that 
you'll  continue  to  see  his  work  in  these  pages. 

I was  born  in  Wendell  on  July  7,  1931 . 
Back  then  Wendell  was  rural  enough 
that  you  could  shoot  a  shotgun  in  your 
backyard,  which  I  did.  We  kept  a  few  cows 
and  had  chickens  running  around  the  yard. 
In  the  summer,  I  worked  on  local  farms,  har- 


vesting tobacco  and  doing  other  chores. 

My  father,  Joseph  Robert  Hester,  was  a 
country  doctor.  He  was  an  outdoorsman  and 
loved  to  hunt  and  fish.  I'd  go  along  with  him 
on  house  calls — doctors  still  did  that  back 
then — and  we'd  do  bird  counts  as  a  game  as 
we  rode  along.  You  had  to  identify  the  bird 
properly  to  get  a  point.  My  brother  William 
was  13  years  older  than  me.  He'd  take  me 
hunting  and  fishing,  and  from  him  I  learned 
about  trapping  muskrats.  He  knew  a  tremen- 
dous amount  about  natural  history — animal 
behavior,  when  animals  would  move,  what 
tree  would  have  a  raccoon  in  it,  that  type 
of  thing.  He  taught  me  a  lot  about  woodlore. 
After  school,  you  could  always  find  me  down 
in  the  creeks  or  out  in  the  fields.  I  loved  it. 

When  I  went  off  to  college  at  Wake 
Forest  in  1949, 1  hadn't  the  foggiest  idea 
of  what  I  was  going  to  do.  So  I  enrolled 
in  the  liberal  arts  program.  Frankly,  I 
was  floundering,  just  treading  water  at 
this.  Then  my  brother  Mack  suggested  I 
try  something  like  forestry.  So  we  came  to 
Raleigh  and  went  to  N.C.  State  Univer- 
sity to  look  things  over.  We  were  flipping 
through  the  course  catalog  and  I  saw  an 
entry  called  "Wildlife  Conservation."  I 
said  "Whoa,  stop  right  there."  I  had  never 
even  dreamed  there  was  such  a  program. 
So  I  transferred  to  N.C.  State.  It  was  just 
like  taking  a  duck  and  showing  it  water 
for  the  first  time.  I  was  in  heaven.  My  inter- 
est in  college  immediately  improved,  as  did 
my  grades.  For  the  first  time  I  was  able  to 
put  my  hunting,  fishing  and  trapping  inter- 
ests to  use  in  class. 

At  State,  I  got  interested  in  wood  duck 
behavior  through  an  ornithology  course  I 


Discussing  National  Biological  Serv- 
ice policy  with  Secretary  of  the  Interior 
Bruce  Babbitt. 
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took  with  Dr.  TL.  Quay  (Carolina  Profile, 
August,  1994).  We  were  involved  in  a  proj- 
ect that  examined  the  early  fall  population 
increase  of  wood  ducks  in  North  Carolina, 
which  we  suspected  and  later  confirmed  was 
due  to  a  buildup  of  migrating  birds.  When 
I  learned  that  wood  ducks  nested  in  trees, 
that  just  blew  my  mind.  At  the  time  there 
was  not  a  lot  known  about  nesting  behavior. 
I  found  a  hollow  log  on  my  father's  farm  and 
cut  it  above  and  below  the  notch  in  it.  I 
nailed  on  a  roof  and  floor,  attached  a  chain 
and  dragged  it  into  the  swamp,  then  nailed 
it  on  a  tree.  The  first  year  a  squirrel  nested 


in  it,  but  when  I  visited  it  the  next  March, 
a  hen  wood  duck  flew  out  of  it  almost  in 
my  face.  I  looked  in  the  nest  and  she  had  10 
eggs  incubating.  Boy,  that  really  set  me  on 
fire.  I  started  experimenting  with  boxes  built 
out  of  everything  I  could  find.  That's  what  I 
did  my  master's  degree  work  on,  and  a  lot  of 
that  work  would  form  the  basis  for  my  book 
The  World  of  the  Wood  Duck,  done  with  pho- 
tographer Jack  Dermid. 

My  first  serious  interest  in  photography 
came  about  through  Jack  Dermid  (staff  pho- 
tographer for  Wildlife  in  North  Carolina  from 
1950  to  1962).  We  were  working  on  wood 


Describing  a  life  devoted  to  public 
service  and  the  great  outdoors. 


duck  nesting  research,  and  Jack  wanted  to 
document  what  we  were  doing  and  get  nest- 
ing photos.  Jack's  photography  was  marvel- 
ous because  it  captured  natural  history  and 
ecology.  He  understood  the  critter  and  its 
habitats.  He's  taught  me  a  lot  and  we  still 
go  on  photo  trips  together. 

After  completing  my  master's  in  wildlife 
conservation,  I  thought  my  understanding 
of  fisheries  was  deficient,  so  I  went  down  to 

U.S.  DEPARTMENT  OF  THE  INTERIOR 
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knew  who  I  was.  So  I  went  up  with  director 
Spencer  Smith  to  interview  with  Nathaniel 
Reed,  who  was  assistant  secretary  of  the 
interior.  When  we  got  to  his  office,  he  said, 
"Sit  down."  He  asked  me  a  few  questions 
about  my  interests,  then  stood  up  and  said, 
"Great  guy.  Sign  him  up."  So  I  dove  off  the 
plank  and  went  up  there.  I  was  chief  of  the 
Division  of  Fishery  Research  for  two  years. 
My  job  was  to  supervise  and  provide  adminis- 
trative support  for  the  U.S.  Fish  and  Wildlife 
Service's  six  research  laboratories.  I  was  also 
a  special  assistant  to  the  director  and  to  the 
assistant  secretary  on  fish  genetics  and  on 
Atlantic  salmon  restoration. 

In  1974,  some  positions  opened  up  in  sen- 
ior management.  At  the  time  I  was  regarded 
as  a  fisheries  guy,  but  my  wood  duck  book 


Fishing  in  an  old  millpond  for  bass 
and  panfish. 


Auburn  to  work  on  a  doctorate  in  fisheries. 
In  my  naivete,  I  thought  I  would  become  a 
fisheries  and  wildlife  biologist.  You  just  don't 
do  that — you  are  one  or  the  other — but  I 
do  feel  this  dual  experience  has  been  advan- 
tageous in  my  later  career. 

I  taught  at  Auburn  for  a  year,  then  in 
1959  came  back  to  N.C.  State  University  as 
assistant  professor  in  the  zoology  program. 
After  four  years,  I  was  offered  the  opportu- 
nity to  be  the  first  leader  of  the  Coopera- 
tive Fishery  Unit  at  N.C.  State  University  in 
Bertie  County  in  1963. 1  continued  to  be  an 
NCSU  faculty  member,  but  I  was  working 
for  the  U.S.  Fish  and  Wildlife  Service.  Our 
research  was  primarily  on  fish  genetics  and 
fish  and  wildlife  population  dynamics. 

We  did  quite  a  lot  of  work  at  Mattamus- 
keet,  a  place  I  love.  I  first  got  interested  in 
Mattamuskeet  when  my  father  used  to  take 
me  down  there  hunting  as  a  boy.  When  I  was 
teaching  at  State,  we  used  the  refuge  as  a 
laboratory  of  sorts,  doing  fishery  studies  and 
helping  with  cannon  netting  and  banding 
ducks.  It  was  a  tremendous  place  to  research 
and  is  still  one  of  my  favorite  places  to  go 
photograph  wildlife  and  fish. 


In  1971, 1  was 
approached  by  the  director  of  the 
U.S.  Fish  and  Wildlife  Service,  who  said, 
"We  are  making  changes  in  Washington, 
and  I'm  not  satisfied  that  the  Division  of 
Fishery  Research  is  responsive  to  the  needs 
of  the  organization.  I  want  you  to  come 
up  and  run  it." 

I  was  flattered  but  really  wasn't  ready 
to  go  to  Washington.  I  was  home,  near  my 
family.  I  loved  this  area  and  North  Carolina. 
But  I  also  thought,  "Here  is  the  chance  to 
turn  an  organization  around."  I  also  real- 
ized that  if  I  were  ever  going  to  Washington, 
the  time  to  go  would  be  when  the  director 


Banding  doves  with 
his  sons  in  the  late  1960s. 


had  just  come  out.  So  my  boss  said,  "Take 
that  book  down  there  and  go  see  the  assis- 
tant secretary  and  secretary."  They  liked  it, 
and  they  also  realized  the  depth  of  my  expe- 
rience in  both  wildlife  and  fisheries  research. 
After  that,  I  became  associate  director  for 
research  for  the  Service.  I  was  responsible 
for  all  research  and  supervised  five  divisions 
and  800  employees.  We  looked  at  things  like 
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animal  physiology,  toxicology,  population 
dynamics,  nuttition,  disease,  genetics,  ecologi- 
cal relationships  and  population  monitoring. 

After  eight  years,  Ronald  Reagan  was 
elected  president  and  in  came  Jim  Watt  as 
secretary  of  the  interior.  When  Watt  arrived, 
all  of  the  existing  bureau  directors  and  deputy 
directors  were  canned.  I  remember  (then) 
Director  Greenwalt  came  in  and  told  me, 
"By  the  end  of  the  day  the  deputy  director 
and  I  will  be  gone.  And  you  will  be  it."  Again, 
in  my  naivete,  I  thought  that  it  would  be 
my  job  to  keep  the  ship  on  course  for  about 
30  days,  until  we  got  a  new  director.  It  ended 
up  taking  10  months,  and  during  that  time 
I  was  acting  director  for  the  U.S.  Fish  and 
Wildlife  Service. 

As  you  might  imagine,  it  was  a  very  tur- 
bulent period.  My  first  reaction  when  all  of 
this  happened  was  that  it  was  like  a  ship- 
wreck; the  boat  is  sinking  but  help  is  on  the 
way.  But  then  it  became  apparent  that  we 
were  in  a  shipwreck  but  no  one  had  sent  out 
an  SOS.  It  was  probably  the  biggest  personal 
challenge  I've  faced,  how  to  maintain  the 
organization's  esprit  de  corps  and  get  work 
done  in  the  face  of  enormous  change. 

After  a  full-time  director  was  hired,  I 
served  as  deputy  director.  I  was  essentially 
the  CEO  of  6,500  employees  and  a  budget 
of  $500  million  annually.  I  was  responsible 
for  administering  the  National  Wildlife  Ref- 
uge System,  the  Endangered  Species  Act, 
and  other  national  wildlife  and  resource  laws. 
I  testified  to  Congress  about  10  times  a  year 
on  appropriations  and  land  acquisition  needs. 
I  also  testified  to  Congress  about  how  to 
improve  the  Endangered  Species  Act. 

In  1987  I  was  transferred  to  the  National 
Park  Service  to  be  associate  director  for 
natural  resources — again  dealing  with 
many  of  the  same  issues,  but  with  a  differ- 
ent perspective  on  resource  protection. 

The  Park  Service  has  quite  a  different 
culture  than  the  U.S.  Fish  and  Wildlife  Serv- 
ice. When  I  went  there,  I  found  a  great  need 
for  what  I  would  call  the  professionalization 
of  the  natural  resources  work  force.  Many 
of  the  employees  at  the  time  tended  to  be 
generalists  who  had  adapted  to  the  organi- 
zation and  did  well  with  the  public,  but 
their  knowledge  about  the  resources  was 
thin.  As  a  trained  scientist,  I  have  always 
believed  strongly  in  the  importance  of  pro- 
viding accurate  technical  and  scientific  infor- 
mation as  the  basis  for  sound  management 
decisions.  I  looked  at  it  as  an  interesting 
challenge,  to  see  what  we  could  do  about 
improving  the  capability  and  depth  of  the 
resource  professionals. 


For  the  past  22  years  I've  been  working 
on  the  interface  between  career  profes- 
sionals and  political  appointees.  My  super- 
visors have  been  appointees — often  men 
and  women  with  very  good  credentials,  but 
political  appointees  nonetheless.  As  a  career 
employee,  it's  been  my  job  to  help  imple- 
ment what  the  new  administration  wants 
to  do,  while  at  the  same  time  having  it  under- 
stand laws,  existing  policies  and  political 
realities.  It's  really  two  vastly  different  worlds 
that  you  have  to  bridge  a  gap  between. 

One  problem  that  occurs  when  you  are 
working  on  the  interface  between  career 
employees  and  political  appointees  is  that 
the  career  folks  sometimes  feel  you've  sold 
out  to  the  politicians,  and  the  politicians 
sometimes  believe  you  are  trying  to 
obstruct  their  agenda. 

I  think  it  is  important  to  try  to  translate 
both  ways.  My  point  is,  you  cannot  be  a 


Wood  duck  research  in  the  Southeast 
led  to  a  book. 


factor  of  change  in  Washington  if  the  people 
in  power  regard  you  as  uncooperative.  If  you 
are  seen  as  uncooperative,  you  will  not  stay 
there.  You've  got  to  stay  at  the  table  to  help 
shape  decisions.  You  can't  be  100  percent  on 
one  side  or  the  other. 

I  really  feel  deeply  about  this:  My  job  has 
been  to  help  each  administration  go  where 
it  wants  to  go,  even  if  the  new  one  wants  to 
go  in  a  direction  diametrically  opposed  to 
the  previous  one.  A  lot  of  people  have  dif- 
ficulty understanding  this,  because  they've 
thought  I'm  the  one  trying  to  chart  a  course. 
I'm  not.  But  it  is  the  duty  of  a  professional 
civil  servant  to  implement  the  policies  of 
the  new  administration. 
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Studying  gamefish  genetics  and 
hybridization. 

You  need  to  think  about  it  this  way,  too. 
If  you  don't  work  with  them  enough  to  be 
part  of  a  team,  then  you  cannot  influence  or 
moderate  anything.  I  take  some  pride  in  that 
all  of  the  interior  secretaries  over  that  22- 
year  period  have  looked  at  me  as  part  of  the 
team,  helping  them  go  where  they  want  to  go. 

I've  had  an  interesting  relationship  with 
every  secretary  of  the  interior  who's  been 
there.  All  have  been  very  different — all 
with  their  respective  strengths  and  weak- 
nesses. Jim  Watt  was  probably  the  most  well 
known.  I  had  mixed  reactions  to  him — he 
made  changes  so  rapidly  and  forcefully  that 
you  were  almost  scared  of  him;  on  the  other 
hand,  you  had  to  admire  his  courage  about 
some  things.  One  thing  you  could  say  about 
Jim  Watt  was  that  he'd  listen  to  you.  Twice 
I  strongly  objected  to  him  about  policies  he 
was  advocating,  and  I  told  him  he  was  mak- 


ing a  mistake.  Fortunately,  he  agreed  both 
times  and  changed  directions.  If  you  get  a 
secretary  who  thinks  you  are  trying  to  sabo- 
tage his  programs,  you  could  end  up  spending 
the  rest  of  your  career  in  the  Aleutian  Islands. 

Once  it  was  about  the  Endangered  Spe- 
cies Act.  He  was  complaining  about  it  hurt- 
ing private  businesses,  and  I  told  him  that 
there  were  only  two  cases  that  were  unre- 
solved, where  we  couldn't  reach  an  agree- 
ment to  mitigate  an  issue.  As  Watt  later  told 
someone  else,  "I  came  out  of  my  chair,  went 
straight  to  the  ceiling,  bounced  off  and  came 
down  on  Hester  with  all  fours." 

Watt  looked  at  me  incredulously  and  said, 
"You  cannot  be  serious.  You  have  brought 
this  nation  to  its  knees  with  the  administra- 
tion of  the  Clean  Water  Act  and  the  Endan- 
gered Species  Act. " 

I  told  him,  "You  do  not  understand  that 
there  are  a  lot  of  people  and  organizations 
that  use  us  and  our  authority  for  ulterior 
purposes  never  intended  by  the  acts. "  He 
listened  but  did  not  seem  to  understand 
or  agree  with  me  at  first.  Later  I  proved  it 


to  him  when  I  brought  him  a  press  clipping 
of  a  city  council  doing  just  that — using  the 
Clean  Water  Act  and  the  Endangered  Spe- 
cies Act  to  try  to  stop  a  shopping  center  in 
the  suburbs,  not  out  of  concern  for  the 
environment,  but  because  the  center  would 
hurt  their  own  businesses.  After  I  showed 
him  this  clipping,  it  was  like  a  light  bulb 
coming  on.  I  later  heard  him,  in  a  speech, 
defend  us  against  the  very  type  of  criticism 
that  he  had  been  beating  us  to  a  pulp  with. 

My  last  couple  of  years  have  been  a  chal- 
lenge, as  well.  Until  May  1994 1  was  act- 
ing director  of  the  National  Biological  Serv- 
ice, formerly  known  as  the  National  Biological 
Survey.  Secretary  Babbitt's  intention  with 
the  National  Biological  Survey  was  to  create 
an  agency  that  had  no  regulatory  authority 
but  could  instead  focus  purely  on  science 
and  research.  He  was  looking  for  the  equiva- 
lent of  the  U.S.  Geological  Survey. 

However,  it  frequently  was  not  perceived 
that  way.  Opposition  to  the  NBS  mounted 
almost  overnight — both  internally  from  agen- 
cies that  would  lose  biologists  and  research- 
ers, and  from  some  of  the  public  who  feared 
that  this  was  going  to  be  some  sort  of  "  super - 
agency"  with  powers  to  go  on  people's  land, 
find  new  endangered  species,  and  maybe  even 
somehow  restrict  use  of  property.  That  was 
never  the  intention.  People  who  were  in  favor 
of  the  NBS  were  still  asking  questions,  while 
those  opposed  were  in  the  vanguard  leading 
the  attack  against  it.  The  concept  was  essen- 
tially in  trouble  politically  from  day  one. 

Nevertheless,  I  was  named  acting  director 
of  the  National  Biological  Survey  and  was 
charged  to  go  in  and  get  it  operational.  So 
we  rolled  up  our  sleeves  and  got  it  going.  In 
eight  months'  time,  we  formulated  a  budget, 
got  Congress  to  move  money  from  seven 
bureaus  into  one  new  one,  transferred  1 ,850 
people  into  a  new  agency  and  got  them  all 
paid  in  the  first  pay  period.  People  laugh 
when  I  say  that,  but  when  I  moved  from  one 
bureau  to  another  just  down  the  hallway, 
they  took  me  completely  out  of  the  records 
and  I  had  to  start  over  with  new  benefits 
and  the  like.  The  thought  that  such  a  thing 
might  happen  to  1 ,850  people  was  a  major 
concern  to  me. 

When  Dr.  Ronald  Pulliam  was  named 
as  the  director  of  NBS,  I  was  made  deputy 
director.  I'm  the  internal  manager  of  the 
organization.  In  all  three  organizations  that's 
basically  been  my  role.  I  feel  fortunate  to 
have  been  deputy  director  of  two  of  the 
bureaus  in  the  Department  of  the  Interior. 
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With  retirement,  I'm  looking  forward 
to  doing  more  photography  and  a 
whole  lot  more  fishing.  I'm  proud  of  my 
work  at  the  government,  but  there  are 
things  I  want  to  do — spend  more  time 
with  my  wife,  sons  and  grandchildren. 

I  am  concerned  about  the  rate  that 
habitat  is  changing.  Increasingly,  on  large 
parts  of  this  continent,  the  only  viable  wild- 
life habitat  is  land  that  has  been  preserved 
as  a  national  forest,  national  park,  refuge  or 
other  public  area.  There  are  some  places 
where  you  can  fly  for  50  miles  and  essen- 
tially see  the  boundary  between  areas  held 
in  public  trust  and  those  that  are  not.  But 
the  answer  doesn't  just  lie  in  preserving  a 
few  small  select  spots  and  let's  rip  and  tear 


everywhere  else.  The  question  is,  Can  we 
have  development  in  harmony  with  nature? 
To  do  so,  we  are  going  to  have  to  make 
the  issue  relevant  to  more  people,  includ- 
ing city  dwellers. 

Despite  the  years  in  Washington,  I  haven't 
lost  touch  with  my  childhood  pleasures  in 
the  outdoors.  In  fact,  I  think  it  was  impor- 
tant to  bring  this  to  Washington,  to  keep  one 
foot  on  the  ground,  or  one  in  the  creek.  I 
still  enjoy  hunting  and  fishing.  And  photog- 
raphy too.  In  fact,  I  enjoy  getting  a  great 
photo,  say  of  a  hunter  against  a  skyline,  as 
much  as  I  do  actually  shooting  something.  I 
like  the  total  experience  of  the  hunt,  sitting 
around  a  campfire,  listening  to  people  talk, 


Spending  time  afield  with  his  children 
has  been  a  goal  from  the  beginning. 


camp  food,  the  spectacle  of  nature. 

I  still  remember  being  out  at  Catfish 
Lake  at  a  hunt  camp  with  my  father,  and 
you'd  look  up  and  see  a  flock  of  geese  migrat- 
ing by,  silhouetted  against  the  stars.  That 
was  awe  inspiring  and  still  is!  The  day  a 
flock  of  geese  flies  over  and  I  don't  stop 
whatever  I'm  doing  right  then  and  look  up 
in  amazement,  then  you  can  go  ahead  and 
cover  me  up.  S 
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Night  Visitors 

Who  sleeps  when  dark  descends?  Not  these  woodland  foragers, 
and  certainly  not  this  intrepid  photographer. 

photographed  by  F.  Eugene  Hester  ©1996 


A  11  manner  of  creatures 
Jk  come  out  when  night 

TV 

M\  falls,  but  rather 
than  wait  patiently  to  see  what 
visits  the  bait,  many  photog- 
raphers find  it  more  comfortable 
to  rig  a  trip-wire  that  will  auto- 
matically set  off  the  flash  and 
snap  the  shutter.  Then,  the 
mystery  is  what  will  show  up 
on  the  film — a  bandit  raccoon 
(left),  a  pink-nosed  and  surprised 
opossum  (center)  or  a  gray  fox 
looking  just  a  bit  mortified  at 
having  been  caught  red-pawed. 
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The  King  of  Whiteoak 

Do  you  believe  in  ghosts?  Do  I? 

written  by  David  H.  Henderson  ©1996 
illustrated  by  David  Williams  ©19% 

I'm  sitting  here  on  the  balcony  of  a  rather  posh  hotel  overlooking  the  Atlantic,  and  it's  1979,  and  I'm  wondering 
about  life  and  living  and  all  the  complexities  that  go  with  it.  And  about  how  I  happen  to  be  here,  in  a  $45-a-day 
room,  when  I  only  make  $65  a  week. 

My  daddy  would  have  been  100  years  old  this  year — he  died  in  1968.  And  Uncle  Alfred,  golly,  he  was  at  Pickett's 
Charge  in  the  War  between  the  States,  but  after  the  war  he  lived  with  Papa  Joe  and  Grandma  'til  Daddy  was  maybe 
18.  So  the  stories  he  told  came  down  to  me  through  three  generations,  and  I  guess  maybe  I'll  tell  them,  some  of  them, 
to  my  kids  if  I  ever  have  any. 

Like  the  story  of  the  white  stag  that  lived  in  Whiteoak  pocosin.  If  any  of  you  readers  have  gotten  this  old  without 
knowing  what  a  pocosin  is,  it  is  roughly  defined  as  a  swamp  located  on  ground  higher  than  the  general  area.  Frequently 
thick  and  impenetrable,  pocosins  usually  hold  game.  And  there  are  clearings  and  savannas  where  walking  hunting  is  not 
impossible.  Daddy  was  born  there  on  the  edge  of  Whiteoak,  and  the  nearest  sort  of  settlement  was  Deppe,  up  the  road 
from  Jacksonville,  which  is  the  county  seat.  The  whole  family  farmed  and  timbered  for  a  living  but  hunted  and  fished  for 
fun  and  sustenance.  None  was  educated  until  my  dad's  generation,  but  he  went  off  to  Richlands  school,  where  he  later 
taught,  and  then  to  the  university,  where  he  got  his  law  degree.  As  a  youngster,  he  financed  this  schooling  by  splitting 
fence  rails,  and  he  was  said  to  have  once  split  500  in  a  day — county  champion.  Those  were  my  kind  of  folks. 

To  put  this  in  a  time  frame,  Daddy  told  me  that  Papa  Joe  had  told  him  that  Uncle  Alfred's  story  of  the  ghost  deer 
began  shortly  after  the  surrender.  He  had  come  home  from  the  war  and  was  hunting  one  October  day  when  he  got  lost 
in  the  pocosin  just  as  the  sun  went  down.  He  knew  he  was  in  for  a  cold  and  hungry  night,  and  was  making  a  fire  in  front 
of  a  hollow  beech  tree,  where  he  planned  to  sleep  out  of  the  wind.  It  was  then  that  Indian  Eddie  showed  up.  He  looked, 
Uncle  Alfred  said,  to  be  a  century  old,  all  wrinkled  and  stooped,  and  dressed  mostly  in  deerskin  and  wearing  moccasins. 
Everybody  around  Deppe  knew,  or  knew  of,  Eddie.  Rumor  had  it  that  there  had  always  been  Indians  in  the  swamps, 
ever  since  the  Tuscarora  War  in  the  early  1700s.  You  remember,  that  was  when  the  whites  from  around  New  Bern  sought 
help  from  South  Carolina,  and  500  fighters  came  to  drive  the  once-mighty  Tuscarora  tribe  back  to  New  York. 

Most  schoolchildren  in  eastern  Carolina,  back  when  they  were  taught  state  history,  and  before  "social  studies,"  knew 
about  the  wonderful  adventures  of  John  Lawson.  He  was  an  Englishman  who  walked  all  the  way  from  Charleston  almost 
to  Charlotte,  and  then  back  to  the  coast.  And  he  wrote  a  journal  that  was  a  description  of  the  animals  and  birds  he  saw, 
and  an  amazing  account  of  how  he  traveled  among  the  Indians.  What  we  always  thought  was  funny  was  that  he  called 
snakes,  alligators  and  turtles  "inseckts."  And  we  all  held  our  breaths  when  we  got  to  the  story  of  how  he  and  Baron 
DeGraffenried,  who  founded  New  Bern,  went  west  looking  for  new  lands.  The  very  Indians  Lawson  had  been  friends 
with  killed  him,  and  we  were  told  they  stuck  splinters  of  lightwood  under  his  fingernails  and  set  the  splinters  on  fire. 

Some  Indian  descendants  remained  in  the  state,  and  over  in  Robeson  County  they  were  numerous.  They  owned 
their  own  land  and,  some  being  grey-eyed,  were  thought  to  go  back  to  the  lost  English  colony  from  the  barrier  island 
on  the  coast.  Anyway,  shortly  after  the  Civil  War,  Indian  Eddie  of  Whiteoak  was  a  fact.  And  that  night  when  he  brought 
out  his  cooking  pot,  and  made  up  a  rabbit-and-squirrel  stew  thickened  with  chinquapin  nuts,  Uncle  Alfred  was  mighty 
pleased.  He  later  said  that  Eddie  had  told  him  about  an  all-white  buck  deer  that  frequented  that  same  section  of  the 
pocosin,  and  he  wondered  what  its  hide  would  bring  if  anybody  ever  killed  it. 

It  was  the  next  fall  that  Eddie  let  slip  at  Eubank's  store  that  he  had  really  killed  the  phantom  buck.  He  was  curing 
the  skin  and  inquired  where  he  could  get  the  best  price.  He  said  he'd  bring  the  hide  in  "next  week"  and  wanted  "at 
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least  $10"  for  it.  Word  like  that  gets  around  in  a  small  community,  and  at  a  time  when  coonskins  brought  $.35,  and 
a  red  fox  pelt  only  brought  a  dollar,  $10  seemed  like  a  fortune.  Folks  have  been  killed  for  less. 

So  when  Eddie  didn't  show  up  by  the  following  Saturday,  Uncle  Alfred  and  Sam  Aman  went  into  the  pocosin  to 
Eddie's  cabin.  There  on  the  floor,  his  head  split  open  with  an  axe,  lay  the  old  man.  There  had  been  no  effort  to  bury 
his  remains  and,  of  course,  no  sign  of  a  white  deer  hide.  Uncle  Alfred  said  he  and  Sam  dug  a  grave  in  the  little  clearing 
and  marked  it  with  a  heart-pine  board  on  which  they  burned  just  the  name  "Eddie"  and  the  date.  Papa  Joe  always  said 
"them  Walkers  done  it."  The  Walker  brothers  had  joined  up  with  the  Red  Shirts  but  only  used  the  membership  as  a 
cover  for  all  kinds  of  meanness.  But  nobody  ever  proved  it  on  them. 


After  the  war,  a  lot  more  people  seemed  to  live  in  the  area.  At  least  there  were  a  lot  more  hunters  in  the 
woods,  maybe  just  trying  to  eke  out  a  living  during  the  reconstruction  days.  But  about  every  once  in  a  while, 
somebody  would  come  in  with  a  report  of  seeing  a  huge  white  stag  with  "rockin'  chair"  rack,  slipping  ghostly 
through  the  swamps,  or  flying  over  fallen  timber  "six  feet  high."  Then  the  story  expanded  and  was  retold  more  often. 
Now  the  stag  had  a  rider,  an  old  Indian  with  wrinkled  face  and  buckskin  shirt.  It  was  said  that  the  great  deer  left  off  its 
rider  in  rutting  season  and  spent  its  time  and  energy  looking  for  a  white  doe,  no  ordi-nary  female  being  attractive  to, 
nor  worthy  of,  the  "King  of  Whiteoak,"  as  he  had  become  known  to  the  locals.  It  got  so  nobody  would  go  into  that  part 
of  the  woods,  and  the  vision  became  part  of  the  culture  and  history  of  the  region  for  the  next  four  generations. 

I  had  come  back  from  'Nam  with  such  a  negative  attitude,  it's  a  wonder  I  wasn't  locked  up  for  good.  I  mustered  out, 
as  the  Brits  say,  at  Norfolk,  and  promptly  drank  my  way  into  a  couple  of  Virginia's  nastiest  jail  cells.  I  did  seasonal  work 
up  and  down  the  coast,  especially  along  Currituck,  where  I  set  eel  traps  for  the  Japanese,  netted  shrimp  for  the  tourists 
at  Kitty  Hawk  and  even  guided  for  ducks  and  geese  out  of  Poplar  Branch.  I  had  always  been  handy  with  the  smooth 
bores,  and  I  bluffed  my  way  among  the  Barcoses,  Midgettes  and  Davises,  pretending  I  had  been  raised  south  on  Core 
Banks  before  going  into  service.  Having  no  boat  and  no  money,  I  helped  one  of  the  Whitsons  that  I  won't  name 
because  I'd  embarrass  a  fine  gentleman.  I'm  sure  he  caught  on  to  my  lying,  but  he  had  been  in  World  War  II,  and  he 
had  seen  some  of  his  buddies  have  the  same  kind  of  shakes  I  used  to  get  at  night.  Still,  I  got  some  experience,  and  I 
learned  that  bad  weather  wouldn't  kill  you  if  you  worked.  And  that  there  were  some  decent  people  in  the  world  who'd 
like  to  be  nice  to  you  if  you'd  only  let  them.  And  that  hunting  and  fishing  were  two  things  I  wanted  to  do  for  the  rest  of 

my  life.  But  the  shakes  were  hard  to  get  rid  of.  It  took  four  long,  difficult  years. 

I  was  still  single,  having  retained  enough  decency  not  to  impose  on  some  girl 
a  misanthropic  nomad  who  sometimes  hated  the  world  and  acted  accordingly. 
Somehow,  though,  I  kicked  myself  in  the  butt,  sobered  up  and  decided  the  time 
had  come  to  get  back  in  the  world. 

Here  more  than  a  century  after  Uncle  Alfred,  I  had  returned  to  the 
land  of  my  fathers,  as  the  historians  say.  Back  in  Onslow,  where  I  was 
kin  to  the  Shepards,  Hendersons,  Amans,  Eubankses,  Mortons  and 
most  everybody  else,  I  had  taken  a  job  with  Texasgulf  as  an  office  clerk,  with 
just  enough  supervisory  authority  to  earn  my  keep.  But  it  was  nine  to  five  and 
weekends  off,  and  I  could  hunt  and  fish  in  what  was  once  a  wildlife  paradise. 
At  first  I  lived  at  the  motel  at  Maysville,  but  when  I  got  a  dog,  I  had  to  move 
out.  So  I  rented  a  clapboard  house  that  had  been  left  vacant  when  the  military 
tenant  got  shipped  out.  I  fenced  a  pen  and,  for  the  cost  of  the  county  license  and 
a  five-buck  fee,  picked  Sandy  out  from  the  local  pound.  He  was  what  I  called  a 
"drop,"  meaning  he  looked  about  half  pointer,  half  setter,  but  certainly  some 
sort  of  bird  dog.  I  had  noticed  him  pointing  sparrows  through  the  fence,  so  I 
thought  that,  since  he  was  just  an  adolescent,  he  might  learn  the  quail  game. 
Turned  out  that  he  had  some  natural  pointing  ability  but  had  learned  or 
inherited  some  bad  habits.  Or  what  would  have  been  unacceptable  to  a  solid 
bird  hunter,  anyway.  The  fact  that  he  flushed  rabbits,  barked  at  treed  squirrels, 
pointed  quail  and  retrieved  anything  no  bigger  than  he  was  made  him  ideal,  at  least,  for 
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me.  I  would  learn  that  the  British  call  this  a  "rough  shooting  dog."  And  Sandy  was  certainly  rough 
But  we  had  grown  friendly  and,  ultimately,  affectionate  with  one  another,  and  I  was  glad  to 
have  him  share  my  loneliness. 

Sometimes  I  hunted  with  Jody  Euhanks,  whom  I'd  known  in 
grammar  school.  Jody  and  I  would  explore  the  pocosin,  kill- 
ing a  couple  of  bucks  every  season,  taking  friends  a  turkey  at 
Thanksgiving  and  having  a  mess  of  bobwhites  for  supper  most 
nights  during  season.  But  mostly  I  was  still  a  loner,  and  the  dog  was 
company  enough.  Every  so  often  I  thought  I  saw  an  all-white  deer, 
but  never  close  enough  for  a  shot.  I  didn't  tell  anybody,  not  even  Jody, 
because  a  fellow  could  look  awfully  silly  talking  about  seeing  a  hundred- 
year -old  deer. 

For  a  while  I  hunted  and  fished  every  free  minute.  I  read  recently  that  a 
feller  was  brag-ging  on  his  dog,  saying  that  if  he  picked  up  his  .22,  the 
dog  would  run  to  the  squirrel  woods;  his  twenty-gauge,  and  off  to  the 
bean  fields  for  birds;  the  rifle  took  the  dog  to  the  deep  woods  to  flush 

out  a  deer.  Well,  Sandy  was  at  least  that  smart.  And  I  always  carried  several  loads — sixes,  eights, 
and  a  couple  of  00  buckshot — because  I  never  knew  what  we  might  find,  from  Canadas  to  coons. 

A month  ago,  in  early  deer  season,  Sandy  and  I  ventured  deeper  into  Whiteoak  pocosin 
than  I  had  intended.  I  had  taken  a  rough  compass  course,  so  I  was  not  entirely  lost,  although  I  didn't 
recognize  my  exact  location.  It  was  almost  dark  when  Sandy  gave  a  yip  and  took  off  to  run  a  deer.  I  wanted 
to  get  back  to  civilization  before  nightfall,  so  I  hollered  him  back.  Now,  any  deer  hunter  knows  that  wily  old  bucks 
aren't  always  spooked  by  a  commotion  but  sometimes  lie  doggo  until  an  opportunity  for  escape  is  offered.  Which  is 
what  happened.  Sandy  came  in  and  promptly  pointed  a  thicket  of  haw  and  myrtles.  But  I  had  already  loaded  the  old 
Ithaca  double  twelve  with  buckshot,  and  before  I  could  shift  to  the  eights  for  possible  quail,  out  roared  the  greatest 
buck  I  had  ever  seen.  It  had  a  coatrack  of  at  least  10  points,  and  it  was  all  white.  Not  albino.  The  eyes  were  as  dark  as 
coffee  cups  as  it  busted  the  myrtle  bushes  on  the  edge  of  the  tree  line.  He  was  in  the  open  for,  maybe,  30  yards,  so  I 
saw  him  clearly.  It  was  automatic,  my  swinging  the  gun  to  bear  on  his  neck,  and  the  second  barrel  took  him  behind  the 
right  shoulder. 

I  was  lucky  to  be  loaded  with  the  big  stuff,  I  thought,  and  set  off  at  once  to  follow  a  blood  trail.  Sandy,  however, 
hung  back,  and  I  could  hardly  drag  him  to  the  fresh  scent.  As  a  matter  of  fact,  he  struggled  so  hard  I  pulled  off  his 
collar,  at  which  he  dropped  his  tail  and  slunk  away  like  he'd  been  whipped.  Not  having  time  to  mess  with  a  crazy  dog, 
I  pushed  through  a  wall  of  brush  and,  in  the  growing  darkness,  I  spotted,  50  yards  away  under  a  pine,  the  shape  of  a 
downed  deer.  With  sheath  knife  drawn,  I  dropped  to  my  knees  to  bleed  the  buck. 

It  wasn't  the  buck!  This  was  a  110-pound  doe,  and  she  was  totally  white.  What  about  the  rack  I'd  seen?  The  huge 
male  with  knotted  neck  in  mid-rut?  The  very  deer  whose  "ghost"  had  been  around  for  a  century?  Gone.  All  gone. 

Totally  stunned,  I  put  my  hunting  coat  under  the  doe's  hips  so  as  to  save  the  hide  and  dragged  her  in  darkness  half 
a  mile  to  the  jeep.  I  sold  the  hide  as  a  rare  and  unprecedented  non-albino,  all-white  Virginia  eastern  whitetail  for  exhi- 
bition purposes.  I  took  the  five  hundred  bucks,  quit  the  clerkship  and  came  here  to  wonder.  Had  I  been  nuts  when  I 
saw  the  stag  in  all  his  glory?  Was  there  any  buck  at  all?  Do  you  really  believe  in  ghosts?  Do  I? 

I  called  room  service.  "Send  up  another  bourbon  and  water,  double  Daniels,  please."  0 


Perceptive  readers  will  have  noted  that  some  of  the  author's  characters  and  localities  sound  more  than  vaguely  familiar, 
yet  not  quite  right.  That's  because  these  people,  events  and  ghosts  all  live  only  in  David  Henderson's  fertile  mind.  But  enjoy 
his  ghost  story.  It  could  have  been  true,  and  may  yet. 

You  can  read  more  of  Henderson's  writing — most  if  it  nonfiction  (he  says)  and  about  bird  hunting — in  his  latest  book, 
Spook,  published  by  Lyons  &  Burford  in  1995  and  available  for  $22.95  in  bookstores  or  from  the  author  for  $26  post- 
paid and  autographed. 
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Year  of  the  Mountains  Heritage  Site 
North  Carolina  Arboretum  Expands  Facility,  Visitor  Services 


Written  and  Edited 
by  Vic  Venters 


In  western  North  Carolina,  a 
new  facility  is  preparing  to 
greet  thousands  of  visiting  citi- 
zens following  two  years  of 
major  construction. 

The  North  Carolina  Arbo- 
retum, an  education  and  sci- 
ence center  focusing  on  the 
landscape  value  of  region's 
diverse  mountain  flora,  is  lo- 
cated just  south  of  Asheville 
at  the  intersection  of  the  Blue 
Ridge  Parkway  and  Route  191. 
Within  its  426  acres,  located  in 
the  Bent  Creek  Research  and 
Demonstration  Forest  of  the 
Pisgah  National  Forest,  will  re- 
side a  complex  of  facilities  and 
programs  that  will  serve  stu- 
dents, scientists  and  citizens 
who  wish  to  strengthen  their 
knowledge  of  landscape  design, 
horticulture,  botany,  ecology 
and  a  multitude  of  other  relat- 
ed plant  sciences. 

Affiliated  with  the  16-cam- 
pus  University  of  North  Caro- 
lina, the  Arboretum  will  offer 
a  variety  of  opportunities  for 
study  among  people  of  all  ages. 
On  broader  terms  the  facility 
will  engage  in  research  and  ac- 
tivities that  will  benefit  the 
green  industries  of  our  state,  as 
well  as  strengthen  the  tourism 
economy.  Like  the  three  state 
aquariums  in  the  east  and  the 
zoo  in  the  piedmont,  the  Arbo- 
retum will  provide  an  anchor 
state  attraction  for  the  moun- 
tains. The  Arboretum  will  foster 
a  deeper  understanding  of  the 
trees,  wildflowers,  shrubs  and 
other  plants  that  form  the  moun- 
tain flora — the  second  most 
diverse  in  the  temperate  world 
with  an  estimated  2,600  species. 

What's  there  now?  Visitors 
are  greeted  in  the  Visitor  Edu- 
cation Center  where  a  growing 


variety  of  educational  offerings 
take  place.  The  state-of-the-art 
greenhouse,  operated  by  a  com- 
puter, produces  a  wide  variety 
of  plants  for  demonstration  and 
study  purposes.  This  winter, 
major  construction  of  parking, 
walking,  landscape  demonstra- 
tion and  other  public  spaces 
will  be  completed,  to  be  fol- 
lowed this  summer  by  construc- 
tion beginning  on  a  one-mile 
entrance  road  to  the  Blue  Ridge 
Parkway.  By  1997  the  Arboretum 
will  be  a  major  destination  along 
the  Parkway. 

Ironically,  the  idea  for  an  arb- 
oretum in  the  Asheville  area 
started  well  over  100  years  ago. 
During  construction  of  the  Bilt- 
more  Estate,  the  idea  loomed 
large  in  the  mind  of  the  estate's 
landscape  architect,  Frederick 
Law  Olmsted.  Known  as  the 
father  of  landscape  architec- 
ture, Olmsted  envisioned — and 
actually  began  to  build — the 
world's  finest  research  arbore- 
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turn  located  along  a  9-mile  road 
through  the  125,000  acre  estate. 
Due  to  declining  health,  how- 
ever, Olmsted  was  forced  to 


abandon  the  project  in  1895, 
the  year  the  Biltmore  House 
was  completed. 

On  September  30,  1995  the 
Arboretum  hosted  Olmsted 
relatives  from  all  over  North 
America  as  part  of  the  Olm- 
sted Family  Association  re- 
union. The  Olmsteds  helped 
the  Arboretum  commemo- 
rate the  new  entrance  road  as 
"Frederick  Law  Olmsted  Way," 
a  fitting  tribute  to  their  famous 
ancestor  and  yet  another  excit- 
ing milestone  in  the  reawaken- 
ing of  Olmsted's  original  Arbo- 
retum dream. 

In  1995,  the  Arboretum 
was  named  as  one  of  the  Year 
of  the  Mountains  Natural  Heri- 
tage Sites.  Visitors  to  North 
Carolina's  mountains  are  en- 
couraged to  stop  by  and  visit. 
For  more  information,  contact 
(704)  665-2492. 

— George  Briggs, 
Executive  Director 
N.C.  Arboretum 


Data  On-line  for  Computer  Users 
Fish  &  Wildlife  Service  Now  on  Internet 


Computer  users  can  now 
find  the  U.S.  Fish  and 
Wildlife  Service  on  the  Inter- 
net. The  federal  agency,  respon- 
sible for  managing  much  of  the 
nation's  wildlife,  is  making  a 
wide  variety  of  information 
available  to  computer  users. 

The  Service's  World  Wide 
Web  server  "home  page"  con- 
tains summaries  of  the  numer- 
ous activities  and  programs  con- 
ducted by  the  Service.  Examples 
include  a  current  listing  of  all 
endangered  and  threatened  spe- 
cies, information  concerning 
recreational  activities  on  more 
than  500  national  wildlife  ref- 
uges, and  a  tip  sheet  of  "do's 
and  don'ts"  regarding  the  pur- 
chase of  wildlife  products  in  a 
foreign  nation.  Also  available  is 


information  on  fisheries  man- 
agement and  conservation,  de- 
tailed descriptions  of  various 
popular  wildlife  species,  and 
information  on  hunter/ angler - 
supported  programs  to  enhance 
fish  and  wildlife  conservation. 

Accessing  the  World  Wide 
Web  server  requires  a  comput- 
er program  that  can  communi- 
cate with  hypertext  transfer 
protocol  (http)  such  as  Mosa- 
ic. "Http://www.fws.gov/"  is 
the  Internet  address  for  the 
new  server. 

Information  is  also  available 
to  those  with  only  Internet  E- 
mail  text  transfer  capabilities 
through  a  separate  "dial-a-file" 
library  server  maintained  by  the 
Service.  Send  an  E-mail  mes- 
sage to  "R9IRMLIB@mail.fws. 


gov"  to  access  this  server.  On 
the  subject  line  (not  the  body 
of  the  message),  type  SEND 
HELP  and  you  will  be  sent  a 
user's  guide  including  an  index 
of  topics  in  the  library.  To  re- 
ceive a  specific  document,  on 
the  subject  line  type  the  com- 
mand SEND  followed  by  the 
document  name  as  listed  in  the 
index.  No  text  is  necessary  in 
the  body  of  the  message. 

— Information  courtesy  of 
U.S.  Fish  and  Wildlife  Service 


f  £1  > 

FISH  &  WILDLIFE 
SERVICE 
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Program  Funds  Environmental  Education  Libraries 
Duke  Power  Foundation  Donates  $10,000 


The  1996  North  Carolina 
Wildlife  Calendar  Is  Here! 


This  fall  the  Duke  Power 
Company  Foundation 
joined  two  state  agencies  in 
supporting  additions  to  envi- 
ronmental-education libraries 
with  a  $10,000  donation  to  the 
Project  Tomorrow  grant  program. 

The  Foundation's  $10,000 
donation  is  an  addition  to  the 
$15,000  provided  to  the  pro- 
gram by  the  N.C.  General  As- 
sembly and  $10,000  from  the 
U.S.  Environmental  Education 
Program.  Duke  Power  joins  the 
state's  Department  of  Environ- 
ment, Health  and  Natural  Re- 
sources and  the  N.C.  Depart- 
ment of  Public  Instruction  in 
coordinating  the  program. 

Public  and  private  school 
systems  are  invited  to  compete 
for  $  1 ,000  grants  that  they  can 
use  to  expand  or  improve  li- 
brary collections  dealing  with 
the  environment.  The  Project 
Tomorrow  grants  are  operated 
through  DEHNR  and  its  Office 
of  Environmental  Education. 
Project  Tomorrow  grants  at- 
tracted 100  applicants  in  1995. 
Governor  James  Hunt  awarded 


25  schools  grants  last  April  at 
an  Earth  day  Celebration. 

Jonathan  Howes,  secretary 
of  the  Department  of  Environ- 
ment, Health  and  Natural  Re- 
sources said  "the  support  for 
environmental  education  li- 
brary collections  from  the  Duke 
Power  Company  Foundation  is 
especially  meaningful  since  it  is 
very  symbolic  of  the  corporate 
commitment  to  environmental 
education  in  the  state." 

Dock  Kornegay,  executive 
director  of  the  Duke  Power 
Company  Foundation,  said  the 
program  is  "one  way  Duke  can 
play  a  part  in  educating  tomor- 
row's decision  makers  about  the 
critical  role  that  understanding, 
respect  and  protection  of  our 
environment  plays  for  all  of  us. " 

Applications  for  this  year's 
Project  Tomorrow  Grants  must 
received  by  March  1,  1996. 
They  can  be  obtained  from  the 
Office  of  Environmental  Edu- 
cation, RO.  Box  27687,  Raleigh, 
N.C.  27611,  or  by  calling  (919) 
733-0711  in  Raleigh  or  1-800- 
482-8724. 


I'M. I   l-.HNKOI-Hi  I  <  >l  I'l  hi  I'    \ I  I  UK- 


Joe  Harwood  (left)  of  the  Duke  Power  Company  Foundation  presents 
Secretary  Jonathan  Howes  of  the  N.C.  Department  of  Environment,  Health 
and  Natural  Resources,  and  Anne  Taylor  of  the  Office  of  Envmmmental 
Education,  with  a  $  10,000  check  that  will  be  used  to  increase  the  1996 
Project  Tomorrow  Grant  award.  Project  Tomorrow  grants  are  awarded  to 
schools  to  help  make  additions  to  environmental  education  libraries. 


"Qoldfinch.  and  Cornflower"  by  Robert  B.  Dance  is  one  of  1 2  paint- 
ings featured  in  the  1996  North  Carolina  Wildlife  Calendar.  Only  a  few 
are  left  so  order  now  before  they  're  sold  out. 


The  works  of  James  A.  Brooks,  Robert  B.  Dance,  Robert  C. 
Flowers,  Jr.,  Bob  Herr,  Alan  Cheek,  Denise  Nelson,  Joe  Seme, 
Mel  Steele,  Shannon  Critcher  Jones  and  David  Williams  are  featured 
in  the  1 996  Wildlife  Calendar.  Order  yours  today  by  returning  the 
form  below  with  your  check  or  money  order  to  1 996  Calendar,  N.C. 
Wildlife  Resources  Commission,  512  N.  Salisbury  Street,  Raleigh, 
N.C.  27604-1188. 

 -  ORDER  TODAY!  


.  N.C.  Wildlife  Calendars  (C96) 


Please  send  me  

at  $6.00  each 

All  N.C.  residents  add  $.36  sales  tax  per  calendar 
No  sales  tax  for  out  of  state  residents 


[    |  Charge  my  MasterCard  or  VISA  for  the  calendar(s) 
number  is 

date  is  / 

ordered  above.  My  card 
and  my  expiration 

(  ) 

Card  holder  signature 

Day  Time  Phone  No. 

If  ordering  7  or  more  calendars,  please  provide  your  UPS  deliverable  address. 

Name  

Address  Apt.  #  


City/State/Zip 
Phone  (  


Send  order  to:  1996  CALENDAR,  N.C.  Wildlife  Resources  Commission, 

512  N.  Salisbury  Street,  Raleigh,  N.C.  27604-1188 
Office  located  at  322  Chapanoke  Rd.,  Raleigh  N.C. 

All  orders  must  be  prepaid.  We  do  not  bill.  $20.00  service  charge  for  returned  checks 
(N.C.G.S.  25-3-512). 

For  fund  raising  and  bulk  rate  information  (10  calendars  or  more),  call  919-662- 
4377.  Please  allow  6  weeks  for  delivery. 

CAL096 
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Book  Review 
Canvas  Decoys  of  North  America 


anvas  Decoys  of  North 
America  by  Archie  ]ohnson, 


Published  by  Curbac  Press,  PO. 
Box  1086,  Virginia  Beach,  Va., 
23451.  191  pages,  b/w  photos, 
$29.95  plus  $3  postage. 

Archie  Johnson's  latest  work, 
Canvas  Decays  of  North  America, 
will  he  the  definitive  work  on 
a  decoy  form  with  important 
North  Carolina  roots.  Canvas 
decoys  were  the  original  "light- 
weight" decoy,  used  in  North 
Carolina  coastal  areas  such  as 
Currituck,  Pamlico  and  Core 
sounds  where  large  spreads  were 
important. 


In  the  Atlantic  Flyway — 
North  Carolina  and  southeast- 
ern Virginia  especially — these 
decoys  were  most  often  con- 
structed with  carved  wood- 
en heads  and  canvas  bodies 
stretched  over  wire  or  wooden 
slats.  But  as  the  book  makes 
clear,  canvas  decoys  were  com- 
mon in  the  other  three  flyways, 
although  their  construction  was 
quite  different  from  those  used 
in  North  Carolina's  waters.  In 
the  Midwest  and  in  California, 
for  example,  canvas  decoys  were 
often  made  of  duck-shaped  bags 
stuffed  with  ground  cork  or  a 


CANVAS  DECOYS 
of 

North  America 


BY  ARCHIE  JOHNSON 

floatant  like  kapok.  Some  were 
even  inflatable. 

Working  canvas  decoys  had 


almost  disappeared  by  the  1960s 
with  the  advent  of  plastic  decoys, 
but  there  is  now  a  collectible 
market  for  them  and  their 
decorative  cousins. 

Canvas  Decoys  of  North 
America  is  amply  illustrated 
with  black/ white  photos  of 
decoys,  decoy  makers,  old 
patents  and  illustrations.  Archie 
Johnson  is  an  excellent  research- 
er and  has  traveled  the  country 
researching  the  book.  It's  a 
work  sure  to  please  any  decoy 
collector. 

— W. 


Ceremony  Opens  First  East  Carolina  Wildlife  Arts  Festival 
New  Duck  and  Sportsman's  Stamp  to  be  Unveiled  in  February 


orth  Carolina's  1996 
Duck  stamp  and  the 


Sportsman's  stamp  will  be  un- 
veiled at  the  first  annual  East 
Carolina  Wildlife  Arts  Festival 
in  Washington,  N.C.  on  Feb.  2. 
The  unveiling  will  kick  off  the 
Festival  to  be  held  Feb.  3-4.  The 
ceremony  will  mark  the  first 
time  that  the  two  stamps  have 
ever  had  an  official  dedication 
and  unveiling. 

The  Festival  will  be  held  in 
the  Washington  Civic  Center. 
About  75  wildlife  artists  will  be 
on  hand  to  display  and  sell  their 
carvings,  paintings,  photogra- 
phy, jewelry  and  other  items. 
Many  of  the  exhibitors,  from 
states  throughout  the  Southeast 
and  Mid-Atlantic,  are  winners 
of  national  awards  in  wildlife 
art,  and  all  have  been  specially 
invited  to  attend  the  Festival 
based  on  a  juried  selection  basis. 

In  addition  to  the  artist's 
displays  and  stamp  unveiling, 
the  Festival  will  host  the  North 
Carolina  Decoy  Carving  Cham- 
pionships. The  event,  sanction- 
ed by  the  International  Wild- 
fowl Carving  Association,  will 
offer  cash  prizes  to  winners  in 


five  carving  categories,  including 
gunning,  decorative  and  mini- 
ature categories. 

"We're  tremendously  excited 
about  this,"  said  David  Gossett 
of  the  East  Carolina  Wildfowl 
Guild,  which  is  hosting  the  fes- 
tival. The  guild  was  formed  in 
1993  and  currently  has  about  70 
members,  including  artists, 
decoy  carvers  and  others  inter- 
ested in  wildlife  art. 

The  1996  Duck  stamp  will 
kick  off  a  new  series  of  is  year's 
stamps  and  prints  focusing  on 
North  Carolina's  historic  water  - 
fowling  area.  This  year's  stamp, 
for  example,  will  feature  a  paint- 
ing by  Rob  Leslie  of  pintails 
flying  over  the  old  lodge  and 
pump  station  at  Mattamuskeet 
National  Wildlife  Refuge  in 


Hyde  County.  In  coming  years 
other  historic  buildings  and 
sites  will  be  featured.  The 
Sportsman's  stamp  will  fea- 
ture a  Duane  Raver  painting 
of  a  striped  bass. 

The  Duck  (Waterfowl)  and 
Sportsman's  stamps  are  sold 
each  year  by  the  N.C.  Wildlife 
Resources  Commission  to  raise 
revenues  for  habitat  protection 
and  sporting  programs.  Each 
year  the  Wildlife  Commission 
selects  a  different  artist  for  the 
stamps  based  on  their  body  of 
work  in  the  field  of  wildlife  art. 
Selection  as  a  stamp  artist  car- 
ries considerable  prestige,  and 
the  original  stamp  artwork  is 
highly  prized. 

Doors  to  the  public  will  open 
at  9  a.m.  on  Saturday  and  will 
close  at  6  p.m.  Sunday  hours 
will  be  from  12  p.m.  to  4  p.m. 
The  civic  center  in  Washington 
is  located  on  Main  and  Gladden 
streets  overlooking  the  Pamlico 
River.  For  more  information  on 
the  guild  or  the  festival,  con- 
tact the  East  Carolina  Wild- 
fowl Guild,  EO.  Box  1713, 
Washington,  NC  27889,  or 
call  (919)  946-2897. 


Make  Waters  Safer 
for  Boaters 


As  North  Carolina's  waters 
grow  ever  more  crowded, 
it  is  becoming  more  and  more 
important  for  boaters  to  know 
and  obey  boating  safety  laws 
and  guidelines.  Completing  and 
passing  a  boating  safety  course 
is  one  of  the  best  way  to  learn. 

To  encourage  this,  BOAT/ 
U.S.,  the  nation's  largest  organi- 
zation of  recreational  boat  own- 
ers, is  offering  a  complimentary 
membership  in  the  organiza- 
tion. A  complimentary  mem- 
bership will  be  extended  to  any- 
one 18  or  older  who  completes 
a  boating  safety  course  approved 
by  the  National  Association  of 
State  Boating  Law  Administra- 
tors (NASBLA)  by  Sept.  1 ,  1996. 

In  North  Carolina,  NASBLA 
approved  boating  safety  course 
are  taught  by  a  variety  of  orga- 
nizations, including  the  N.C. 
Wildlife  Resources  Commission, 
the  U.S.  Coast  Guard  Auxili- 
ary and  U.S.  Power  Squadrons. 
For  more  information  call 
BOAT/US.  at  (703)  461-2866, 
or  write  BOAT/US.  National 
Headquarters,  880  S.  Pickett  St., 
Alexandria,  VA  22304. 
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Warm  Weather  Discouraged  Migration 
Last  Year's  Mild  Winter  Kept  Songbirds  from  Feeders 


Fewer  songbirds  were  observed 
at  bird  feeders  last  year  in 
eastern  North  America,  but  bird- 
ers probably  shouldn't  be  alarmed. 

Researchers  from  the  Cornell 
Laboratory  of  Ornithology 
attribute  the  drop  in  observed 
birds  to  mild  weather  last  winter 
in  the  eastern  United  States. 
Lower  bird  counts  were  observed 
by  participants  in  Cornell's 
Project  Feeder  Watch,  which  is 
based  on  a  survey  of  participat- 
ing birders  who  feed  birds  in 
their  backyards. 

"Participants  in  the  East  re- 
ported many  species  showed  up 
in  smaller  numbers  last  winter 
than  in  the  previous  winter," 
said  Kenneth  V  Rosenberg,  a 
senior  scientist  at  the  Cornell 
Lab.  For  example,  feederwatch- 
ers  observed  fewer  hairy  wood- 
peckers, blue  jays  and  north- 
ern cardinals  at  feeders  in 
the  Northeast  or  in  North 
Central  states. 

But  those  numbers  probably 
don't  indicate  real  declines,  said 
Rosenberg.  Instead,  birds  may 
have  ignored  feeders  because 
the  mild  weather  made  natural 
food  available.  The  evidence? 
Feeder  counts  for  resident  spe- 
cies held  steady  in  the  South, 


Eastern  Gun  Deer 
Central  Gun  Deer 
Black  Bear 
Wild  Boar 
Crow 

Gray  Squirrel 
Fox  Squirrel 
Quail 
Rabbit 

Ruffed  Grouse 

Raccoon  and  Opossum 

Woodcock 

Common  Snipe 

Mourning  Doves  (Last  Season) 

Waterfowl 

Ducks,  Mergansers  and  Coots 
Sea  Ducks 

Snow  and  Blue  Geese 
Brant 

Swan  (by  permit  only) 


where  winters  are  usually  mild. 

Counts  for  some  migratory 
species,  such  as  the  white-throat- 
ed and  white-crowned  sparrows 
and  rufous-sided  towhee,  were 
also  low  in  the  southeastern  re- 
gion. These  birds  migrate  within 
North  America,  moving  south 
for  the  winter.  The  fact  that 
feeder  counts  declined  in  the 
Southeast  suggests  birds  didn't 
need  to  migrate  because  of 
the  mild  weather  and,  instead, 
stayed  up  north. 

The  mild  weather  of  1994-95 
also  seemed  to  keep  the  boreal 
species  that  sometimes  wander 
out  of  their  usual  range  — 
finches,  redpolls  and  nuthatches 
— at  home.  In  harsh  winters, 
these  birds  invade  southern 
regions,  searching  for  food. 

Last  year,  more  than  12,000 
backyard  bird  watchers  enrolled 
in  Project  Feeder  Watch,  mak- 
ing it  North  America's  largest 
with  observers  in  50  states  and 
12  Canadian  provinces. 

For  more  information  on  the 
program,  contact  Project  Feed- 
erWatch,  PO.  Box  11,  Ithaca, 
NY.  14851-0011,  or  call  1-800- 
843 -BIRD. 

-Information  courtesy  of 
Cornell  Lab  of  Ornithology 

Field  Notes 

Closes  Jan.  1 
Closes  Jan.  1 
See  Regulations  Digest 
See  Regulations  Digest 
See  Regulations  Digest 
Through  Jan.  31 
See  Regulations  Digest 
Through  Feb.  29 
Through  Feb.  29 
Through  Feb.  29 
See  Regulations  Digest 
Through  Jan.  20 
Through  Feb.  28 
Through  Jan.  13 


Through  Jan.  20 
Through  Jan.  20 
Through  Mar.  5 
Through  Jan.  20 
Through  Jan.  31 


STEVE  WILSON 


A  decrease  in  songbirds  at  feeders  last  winter  was  probably  due  to  a  mild 
winter,  which  allowed  some  species  to  remain  in  mnthern  regions.  Warmer 
weather  also  increased  availability  of  natural  food  supplies. 


Wildlife  Watch 
Deters  Poaching 

Wildlife  Watch  is  a  joint 
program  between  the  N.C. 
Wildlife  Commission  and  the 
N.C.  Sportsmen's  Alliance  pro- 
gram designed  to  provide  rewards 
those  who  turn  in  serious  vio- 
lators of  wildlife  laws.  Call  toll- 
free  at  1-800-662-7137  to  report 
violations. 


Waterfowl  limits:  Conventional  daily 
duck  bag:  5  ducks  with  no  more  than  1 
black  duck,  1  hen  mallard,  2  wood 
ducks,  2  redheads,  1  fulvous  tree  duck, 
1  mottled  duck,  1  canvasback  or  1 
pintail.  The  season  on  harlequin  ducks 
and  migratory  Canada  geese  has  been 
closed.  Other  limits:  a)  5  snow  geese; 
b)  2  brant;  c)  5  mergansers  ( 1  hooded 
merganser);  d)  7  sea  ducks  (4  scoters)  in 
special  sea  duck  areas  only;  e)  15  coots. 

Information  on  other  bag  limits, 
either -sex  hunts,  permits  and  other 
regulations  may  be  found  in  the  J  9  95- 
96  North  Carolina  Inland  Fishing,  Hunt- 
ing &  Trapping  Regulations  Digest.  For  a 
copy,  check  with  license  agents  or 
contact  the  N.C.  Wildlife  Resources 
Commission. 

You  may  also  call  1-800-675- 
0263  for  waterfowl  information. 
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WILDLIFE  THROUGH  THE  YEAR 


Only  a  phone  call  away... 


Call  919-715 '4091  anytime  and  use  your 
MasterCard  or  VISA  to  purchase  most  hunting 
licenses,  fishing  licenses,  or  a  subscription  to 
Wildlife  in  North  Carolina  magazine. 


NEALANDMAIil  IA\I  MISH]  EH 


Wildlife  Endowment  Fund  Report 


September  1995 

Principal  Balance 
$21,720,430.67 

Interest  Earned 
$18,188,590.79 

Total  Receipts 
$39,909,021.46 

Interest  Used 
$8,660,710.48 

Fund  Balance 
$31,248,310.98 


Established  on  May  29,  1981 ,  this  fund  is  derived  from  the  sale  of 
lifetime  hunting  and  fishing  licenses  and  lifetime  subscriptions  to 
Wildlife  in  North  Carolina  magazine  as  well  as  from  tax  deductible 
contributions.  While  the  interest  may  be  used  to  supplement  N.C. 
Wildlife  Resources  Commission,  programs,  the  principal  remains 
invested  to  generate  additional  interest  for  the  future. 


Phasing  Out  Fescue:  Part  1 

by  Vic  Venters 

Take  a  drive  through  the  countryside.  If  you  live  any- 
where in  North  Carolina,  but  particularly  in  the  Piedmont 
or  foothills,  you'll  notice  a  virtual  wildlife  desert  in  most 
uncultivated  fields — a  carpet  of  pretty  grass  growing  right 
up  to  the  edge  of  mature  trees.  Haven't  seen  many  rabbits 
or  quail  around  there  lately,  have  you? 

That's  because  the  widespread  adoption  of  fescue  has 
created  a  landscape  with  virtually  no  benefits  for  wildlife, 
particularly  for  small  game  and  songbirds.  Why?  Because 
the  grass  provides  little  or  no  food  value  and  even  less 
escape  cover.  Recent  research  even  indicates  fescue  may 
be  toxic  to  rabbits. 

If  you  own  or  manage  some  land  with  fescue,  consider 
converting  a  field,  or  a  portion  of  a  field,  to  native  vegeta- 
tion or  a  warm  season  grass.  Filter  strips  between  crop  fields 
and  ditches  are  good  places  to  begin.  Warm  season  grasses 
are  excellent  for  summer  grazing  and  hay,  so  if  you  have 
livestock  and  pastures  we  recommend  you  consider  this 
alternative.  The  Wildlife  Commission  has  published  an 
excellent  brochure,  Native  Warm  Season  Grasses  For  Vir- 
ginia and  North  Carolina,  that  provides  good  information 
on  establishing  warm  season  grasses.  Call  (919)  733-7291 
to  obtain  a  copy. 

While  converting  to  native  warm  season  grasses  requires 
attention  to  detail,  native  vegetation  management  is  easier. 
When  fescue  is  eliminated  or  suppressed,  native  forbs  and 
grasses  will  quickly  recolonize  an  area. 

Most  of  the  field  work  will  be  done  in  March  or  April 
as  fescue  greens  up,  but  you  should  begin  planning  now. 
There  are  at  least  three  alternatives  you  may  want  to  con- 
sider. The  first  is  to  simply  disk  the  fescue  under.  This  is  the 
cheapest  alternative,  but  it  also  requires  the  most  follow-up 
work.  The  second  alternative  involves  killing  off  the  fescue 
with  a  herbicide  like  Round-up.  The  third  is  to  try  a  new 
herbicide  called  Poast  that  will  kill  only  grasses  like  fescue, 
allowing  surviving  native  non -grass  vegetation  to  prosper. 

You'll  need  to  get  a  tractor  and  a  disk,  and  if  you  plan 
to  spray  herbicides  you'll  need  a  sprayer.  Plan  on  renting 
or  having  them  available  by  March. 

Next  month  we'll  provide  more  specific  recommendations 
for  each  alternative,  and  the  estimated  costs  and  benefits  of 
each  treatment. 
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You  Make  a  Difference 

in  North  Carolina 


A  Wildlife  Conservation  Need 

Sometimes  North  Carolinians  take  for  granted  that  the 
"Goodliest  Land"  will  always  produce  an  abundance  of 
wildlife.  Our  ancestors  thought  this  ot  buffalo  and  elk, 
parakeet  and  passenger  pigeon.  Hunters'  dollars  and  careful 
management  returned  to  abundance  deer,  turkey  and  wood 
ducks  in  our  state.  Today,  North  Carolina  must  conduct 
conservation  programs  for  other  valuable  wildlife  like  box 
turtles,  royal  terns  and  warblers. 


II 


The  Nongame  and  Endangered  Wildlife  Program 

The  General  Assembly  created  an  Income  Tax  Refund 
Checkoff  Program  in  1983  to  support  conservation  pro- 
grams for  nongame  and  endangered  wildlife.  From  1984- 
1994,  citizens  donated  $4,040,515  to  this  purpose,  yet 
receipts  from  the  tax  refund  checkoff  have  fallen  since 
1990.  Few  North  Carolinians  realize  that  the  General 
Assembly  does  not  provide  any  other  state  funds  for  this 
Commission  program. 


The  Nongame  and  Endangered  Wildlife  Program  now 
depends  on  grants  and  donations  for  operating  funds. 
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Tax  Checkoff  Donations 
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Nongame  Needs  You 


Your  donations  to  the 
Nongame  and  Endangered 
Wildlife  Program  mean  that 
many  endangered  species 
have  a  chance  for  survival. 
Please  keep  giving.  Make 
your  contributions  through 
the  state  income  tax  check- 
off or  directly  to  the  Non- 
game  and  Endangered  Wild- 
life fund,  N.C  Wildlife 
Resources  Commission,  5U 
N.  Salisbury  St.,  Raleigh, 
N.C. 27604-1188. 


Brilliant  Visitor 

The  male  prothonotary 
warbler  is  so  common  and 
so  visible  in  our  eastern 
lowlands  that  it  is  easy  to 
imagine  that  it  is  a  year- 
round  resident.  Actually, 
these  neotropical  birds 
spend  most  of  the  year 
in  South  America,  coming 
here  only  to  breed  each 
spring. 
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OUR  NATURAL  HERITAGE 


Breakfast  for  Supper 

by  Jim  Dean 


It  was  well  below  freezing  and  still  dark  when  my  grandfather 
and  I  pulled  up  to  the  King's  house  at  the  Granville  County 
farm,  but  I  was  not  surprised  to  see  a  light  on  in  the  kitchen. 
When  we  stepped  inside,  a  blast  of  heat  greeted  us.  Everyone 
was  up  and  dressed — had  already  been  to  the  barn,  in 
fact — and  Mr.  King  was  sitting  at  the  head  of  the  table  eating  a 
breakfast  of  navy  beans,  homemade 
barbeque  and  scratch  biscuits  made 
with  lard.  Some  biscuits  were  drip- 
ping with  molasses  and  some  were 
clamped  around  thick  chunks  of 
fried  fatback.  I  noted  that  Mr.  King 
was  also  crumbling  biscuits  in  black 
coffee  and  drinking  it  thick.  It 
looked  and  smelled  powerful  good 
to  a  13-year-old  boy  with  two  hol- 
low legs  who  hadn't  had  anything  to 
eat  in  at  least  an  hour,  and  it  didn't 
take  much  prodding  for  me  to  pull 
up  a  chair. 

I  have  long  forgotten  anything 
about  the  quail  hunting  that  day.  I 
can't  even  recall  whether  anyone 
went  with  us  or  which  dogs  did 

what.  But  I  haven't  forgotten  Mr.  King's  breakfast.  Odd  as  it 
may  sound,  that  was  not  a  particularly  unusual  country  break- 
fast back  then — not  substantially  different  from  countless 
others  I  have  eaten  in  the  homes  of  relatives  across  a  rural 
swath  of  eastern  North  Carolina  from  Granville  to  Halifax  and 
Northampton  counties.  And  you  can  throw  in  similar  pre- 
dawn, jump-start  engorgements  with  hunting  and  fishing  com- 
panions all  over  the  state. 

Pardon  me  if  I'm  wrong,  but  it  seems  we  are  in  danger  of 
misplacing  breakfast — at  least  the  kind  that  features  animal  fat, 
cholesterol,  calories  and  caffeine.  Some  of  us  don't  partake  of 
breakfast  at  all,  and  the  rest  are  more  likely  nowadays  to  nibble 
a  bit  of  fruit  and  toast  a  bagel  or  slop  a  half-cup  of  skim  milk 
over  some  dried  twigs  and  wheat  chaff.  That  might  be  good  for 
the  heart  but  it  doesn't  speak  to  the  soul. 

It  wasn't  always  this  way.  Not  so  many  years  ago,  the  kitchen 
was  the  heart  of  any  house — especially  any  farm  house.  For  one 
thing,  at  4  o'clock  in  the  morning  in  winter,  it  was  likely  to  be 
the  only  room  in  the  house  with  any  heat  in  it.  Indeed,  the 
front  rooms  in  most  farm  houses,  with  their  black  horsehair 
sofas,  were  open  only  for  weddings  and  funerals  (old  farmers 
never  die,  they  just  close  up  the  rest  of  the  house  and  live 
beside  the  cook  stove).  And  when  you  live  in  a  kitchen  and  rise 
before  daylight,  breakfast  probably  isn't  a  Pop  Tart. 

It  may  be  premature  to  mourn  the  passing  of  the  country 
breakfast,  but  just  in  case,  let's  light  a  candle  and  hold  a  brief 
service.  And,  yes,  I'll  wait  while  you  get  your  bib. 


ILLUSTRATED  BY  JACKIE  I'lTTMAN 


The  firsFitem  likely  to  be  on  any  plate  is  a  scratch  bis- 
cuit made  of  flour,  lard  and  sweet  milk  or  buttermilk.  I  suppose 
this  has  always  been  the  essential  centerpiece,  but  let  me  rec- 
ommend a  variation.  It  has  been  many  years  since  I  had  one 
of  my  Northampton  County  grandmother's  clabber  biscuits. 
She  milked  the  cow  and  kept  the  unhomogenized  milk  in 

the  refrigerator  until  it  soured, 
then  used  this  clabber  to  make  sour- 
dough. The  biscuits  were  big  and 
fluffy,  just  the  thing  to  spread  with 
th^J^x]  molasses,  homemade  jelly,  jam, 

1  preserves  or  butter  (never  marga- 

rine). If  it  was  girth  you  were 
after,  you'd  stuff  a  clabber  biscuit 
with  a  slab  of  country  ham,  fried 
fatback,  sausage,  scrapple,  bacon  or 
country-fried  steak.  And  if  you 
really  wanted  to  test  your  galluses, 
you'd  split  a  pile  of  biscuits  on  a 
large  platter  and  smother  them  in 
redeye  or  sausage  gravy. 

Another  bit  of  breakfast  magic 
rarely  encountered  today  is  the 
crackling  biscuit  (small  bits  of  fried 
pork  fat  are  added  to  the  dough).  I  would  not  say  that  I  would 
kill  for  a  crackling  biscuit,  but  I  might  maim. 

Of  course,  there  were  fresh  eggs  when  the  hens  were  lay- 
ing, but  eggs  were  fried  hard  or  sunny-side  up — seldom  were 
they  scrambled  and  almost  never  poached.  I  remember  that 
my  grandmother  would  discard  the  whites  from  soft -fried 
eggs  until  she  had  a  pile  of  yolks.  Then  she'd  crumble  bacon 
and  toast  crumbs  over  them,  mash  everything  into  a  paste,  and 
eat  it  with  a  fork.  She  was,  understandably,  just  about  as  wide 
as  she  was  tall,  but  she  was  happy  in  her  work  and  her  soul 
was  well  fed. 

Another  breakfast  item  that  seems  to  have  fallen  out  of 
favor  is  the  sweet  potato — baked,  split  while  hot,  then  slath- 
ered in  butter  and  mashed  with  a  fork.  Rare  was  the  wood  cook 
stove  that  didn't  have  left-over  sweet  potatoes,  biscuits  and 
corn  bread  lined  up  behind  the  ever-present  pot  of  coffee,  and 
rarer  still  was  the  person  headed  for  the  field  who  didn't  stick  a 
few  in  his  overalls. 

Sometimes,  there  would  also  be  a  special  treat  like  flapjacks 
(invariably  soaked  in  Karo  syrup),  toasted  pound  cake  or  salt- 
rising  bread.  But  muffins  and  waffles  were  fairly  rare.  Like 
French  toast,  they  seemed  to  belong  to  other  social  strata. 

Nutritionists  have  always  told  us  that  breakfast  is  the  most 
important  meal  of  the  day,  but  they  now  say  we  shouldn't  eat 
this  stuff.  So  where  does  that  leave  us? 

I  don't  know  about  you,  but  I'm  going  to  resurrect  a  tradition 
from  my  childhood.  I'm  gonna  start  eating  breakfast  for  supper. 
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Everybody's  Archery  written  and  photographed  by  Mike  Gaddis  ®'996 
It's  sort  of  like  sporting  clays  with  a  bow  instead  of  a  shotgun,  and  it's  a 
target  game  everyone  can  play. 

Bears  in  the  West  written  by  Vic  Venters 
photographed  by  William  S.  Lea  ©,9% 

The  boom  in  black  bears  isn't  confined  to  eastern  North  Carolina.  The 
population  in  the  west  is  also  growing  where  the  habitat  is  far  more  secure. 

Good-bye  to  Brown  Birds  written  by  Joel  Vance  ®'996 
illustrated  by  David  Williams  ©<996 

By  Brittany  staiidards,  McGuffin  du  Calembour  had  a  long  and  successful 
run.  My  only  regret  is  that  we  didn't  find  a  bird  on  that  last  hunt. 

The  Most  Unstoppable  Hiker 

written  and  photographed  by  Burt  Kornegay  ®'996 

Few  gave  Henry  Tanrter  much  chance  to  finish  our  hike,  much  less  the 

Appalachian  Tail,  but  he  put  all  that — and  2,1 58  miles — behind  him. 

To  See  Them  Again 

written  and  photographed  by  Elizabeth  Caffrey  ®'9% 

Once  the  American  chestnut  domiriated  the  hardwood  forest,  and  one  hope 

for  their  restoration  may  lie  in  these  old  growth  grafts. 
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NATURE'S  WAYS 


Moths  are  not  drawn  to  a  candle's 
flame  as  much  as  they  are  disoriented 
by  it.  They  use  the  mo(m  and  stars  to 
navigate  by.  Artificial  lights  confuse 
them  and  can  even  trap  them  in  a 
location  over  successive  nights. 
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Can  Snakes  Bite  in  the  Water? 

written  by  Lawrence  S.  Earley/ illustrated  by  David  Williams 

For  those  who  have  comforted  themselves  with  the  notion  that  snakes 
can't  bite  while  swimming,  guess  again:  They  can.  Snakes  can  open 
their  mouths  in  water  without  drowning  and,  in  fact,  water  snakes  regu- 
larly hunt  fish,  frogs  and  salamanders  in  the  water  by  swallowing  them 
whole.  If  you  step  on  a  water  snake  while  in  the  water,  it  may  bite  you 
and  so  might  a  cottonmouth.  Most  of  the  time,  however,  water  snakes 
and  cottonmouths  will  depart  from  the  scene  long  before  you  approach. 
Does  handling  toads  give  you  warts? 

The  bumps  on  toads'  dry  skin  look  a  lot  like  warts,  but  touching  them 
can't  give  you  warts.  If  you're  not  careful,  however,  touching  a  toad  and 
then  your  eyes  or  mouth  can  cause  local  irritation.  All  toads  in  North 
Carolina  have  paratoid  glands  on  their  heads  that  emit  a  poison.  Preda- 
tors attempting  to  swallow  a  toad  generally  regret  it,  although  snakes  do  it 
without  harm  and  raccoons  eat  them  after  rolling  them  over  the  ground 
and  rubbing  off  their  poison.  Toad  poison  has  been  fatal  to  some  animals, 
but  it  is  only  a  mild  discomfort  to  humans.  Washing  your  hands  after  han- 
dling toads  is  the  easiest  way  to  prevent  mishaps. 

What  do  bears  eat  besides  honey? 

Anyone  who's  ever  read  Winnie  the  Pooh  remembers  Pooh  getting  into 
various  predicaments  because  of  his  insatiable  appetite  for  honey.  Black 
bears  eat  honey  when  they  can  get  it,  but  it's  not  a  major  component  of 
their  diet.  Often  what  they  are  after  in  beehives  are  the  grubs  that  provide 
needed  protein  to  the  bears  at  certain  times  of  the  year. 

Bears  are  omnivores,  shifting  their  diets  from  season  to  season  as  natural 
foods  become  available.  They'll  eat  plants  in  the  spring  when  they  are  young 
and  palatable,  fruits  and  berries  in  the  summer  and  fall,  and  nuts  and  acorns 
in  the  winter.  They'll  also  tear  apart  logs  for  grubs  and  termites  and  sup- 
plement their  diets  with  grain  corn  from  farmers'  fields  and  carrion. 

Do  animals  see  color? 

Among  vertebrate  species,  at  least,  color  vision  seems  to  be  the  rule,  not 
the  exception.  The  brightly  colored  plumages  of  birds  play  an  important 
role  in  mate  selection.  Turkey  hens,  for  example,  are  extremely  sensitive  to 
the  color  changes  in  the  head  ornaments  (caruncles)  of  gobblers.  Reptiles 
are  also  thought  to  be  able  to  distinguish  colors.  An  anole  can  detect  the 
change  in  color  of  another's  dewlap  from  green  to  orange,  signaling  terri- 
tory or  courtship  interest. 

Color-blind  vertebrates  include  squirrels  and  the  white -tailed  deer,  which 
apparently  see  the  world  in  black  and  white  and,  at  any  rate,  can't  detect 
hunter  orange.  Other  ungulates  (hoofed  creatures)  and  rodents — indeed, 
almost  all  mammals — are  also  color  blind. 

Are  moths  attracted  to  light? 

A  moth  "drawn  to  the  flame"  is  one  of  nature's  most  familiar  fatal 
attractions,  yet  the  moth  may  be  only  confused.  Like  all  insects,  moths 
have  compound  eyes  that  contain  lots  of  little  individually  focusing  facets. 
Night-flying  moths  orient  themselves  by  keeping  a  couple  of  these  facets 
focused  on  the  moon  or  the  stars  and  using  them  as  a  navigational  guide. 
A  lantern  or  other  artificial  light  disorients  the  moths,  causing  them  to  fly 
frenzied  circles  around  the  light. 

Send  us  your  questions  and  we'll  try  to  answer  them.  Write  us  at  Nature's  Ways, 
Wildlife  in  North  Carolina,  512  N.  Salisbury  St.,  Raleigh,  N.C.  27604-1188. 


Everybody's 
Archery 

It's  sort  of  like  sporting  clays  with  a  bow  instead  of  a 
shotgun,  and  it's  a  target  game  everyone  can  play. 

written  and  photographed  by  Mike  Gaddis  ©1996 


How  would  you  like  to  leave  this 
Sunday  morning,  take  a  grand 
slam  on  North  America's  big 
five  with  your  hunting  bow,  and  be  back 
by  suppertime,  short  only  a  $  10  spot  and 
a  little  gas  money? 

Impossible?  Well,  not  quite.  Welcome 
to  3-D  archery.  Since  its  inception  in  the 
early  1980s,  simulated  bowhunting  has 
become  one  of  the  hottest  outdoor  sports 
in  the  nation,  revitalizing  and  revolution- 
izing the  archery  industry. 

The  phenomenon  can  be  largely  at- 
tributed to  the  resurgence  of  the  whitetail 
deer  across  America,  a  game  management 
success  story  that  has  elevated  bowhunt- 
ing popularity  to  an  all-time  high.  Archery 
manufacturers  have  responded  with 
rapid-fire  technical  refinements,  enabling 
virtually  anyone  to  become  rewardingly 
competent  with  a  bow  in  jig  time.  The 
associated  desire  for  a  way  to  practice 
shooting  year-round  in  imaginative  ways 
led  to  the  advent  of  improved  three- 
dimensional  targets.  Backyard  practice 
sessions  quickly  fueled  open  competition. 

The  sport  of  3-D  archery  has  surged 
to  organized  prominence  under  concepts 
fostered  by  the  International  Bowhunt- 
ing Organization  (IBO)  and  the  Arch- 
ery Shooters  Association,  recently  affili- 
ated with  the  National  Rifle  Association 
(ASA/NRA).  Each  of  these  national 


organizations  has  framed  independent 
procedural  and  regulatory  guidelines  for 
3-D  competition,  and  the  guidelines  have 
been  adopted,  to  large  degree,  by  state 
and  local  promoters.  Each  organization 
also  sponsors  a  series  of  regional  contests, 
which  climax  in  an  annual  championship. 

The  tidal  wave  of  national  popularity 
has  washed  strongly  into  North  Carolina. 
Here,  3-D  shoots  are  held  throughout  the 
state  from  early  February  to  September, 
and  they  afford  a  splendid  way  to  break 
the  malaise  that  festers  after  the  close 
of  bow  season. 

According  to  Joel  Thomas,  president 
of  the  North  Carolina  Archery  Associa- 
tion (NCAA),  several  archery  unions 
statewide  affiliate  approximately  100 
clubs.  The  Greater  Piedmont  Archery 
Association,  composed  of  clubs  from 
Alamance,  Chatham,  Davidson,  Forsyth, 
Guilford,  Harnett,  Rockingham  and  Yad- 
kin counties,  and  the  Eastern  Coalition, 
embracing  Rockfish,  Clinton,  White- 
ville,  Lumber  River,  and  associates,  are 

In  3-D  competition,  targets  are  set  up 
to  more  closely  duplicate  hinting  condi- 
tions, and  the  distance  to  the  target  must 
be  estimated.  Some  targets  like  this 
standing  bear  are  in  open  fields,  while 
others  are  in  dense  woods. 
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examples.  Member  clubs  normally  hold  two 
or  three  shoots  each  season. 

"The  NCAA  seeks  to  unify  3-D  rules 
statewide,"  says  Thomas,  "and  to  some 


degree,  we've  been  successful."  NCAA 
also  coordinates  a  State  Championship 
competition  each  year,  awarding  certifi- 
cates of  merit,  cash  awards,  or  trophies  to 


shooters  compiling  the  highest  cumulative 
point  scores  over  three  separate  legs. 

One  might  easily  guess  that  the  prem- 
ise of  any  3-D  event,  with  its  roots  in  bow- 
hunting,  is  to  simulate  actual  hunting  con- 
ditions. Indeed,  the  best  shoots  are  those 
that  afford  the  greatest  authenticity.  In  def- 
erence to  the  rote  exactness  of  traditional 
field  competition,  where  shots  are  taken 
from  a  common  line  at  bulls-eye  targets  at 
known  distances,  3-D  places  lifelike,  fully 
dimensional  game  animal  replicas  in  natural 
hunting  settings  at  unknown  yardages  and 
varying  presentations.  To  achieve  accuracy 
in  3-D,  one  must  shoot  with  good  form, 
sometimes  off  balance  and  between  obsta- 
cles, and  correctly  judge  the  distance  and 
angle  of  respective  targets. 


After  a  tournament,  it's  back  to  the 
practice  range.  Alvin  Conner  (right)  and 
his  grandson,  Jeff,  share  a  laugh  over  a 
ragged  group.  An  archer  registers  arrow 
speed  (below)  prior  to  shooting  a  round 
in  Guilford  County. 


Procedurally,  participants  are  restricted 
to  competitive  classes  by  archery  gear,  sex, 
and  age.  Examples  of  typical  classes  are 
Male  Bowhunter  Release  (fixed  sight  pins, 
mechanical  release  aid),  Female  Compound 
Unaided  (barebow,  finger  release),  and  Junior 
Cubs  (shoot  what  you  bring,  ages  0-7). 
Shooters  advance  through  a  3-D  course 
in  elective  groups  of  four  to  seven,  shoot- 
ing in  turn  at  each  target  from  designated, 
color-coded  stations.  A  standard  round 
consists  of  20  animals  (targets).  The  vital 
area  of  each  target  is  designated  by  scoring 
rings  of  decreasing  size,  with  a  "kill"  shot 
in  the  outermost  providing  eight  points, 
an  arrow  centering  the  vitals  earning  10, 
and  a  perfect  hit  in  the  small  12 -ring  gain- 
ing temporary  sainthood.  A  random  body 
hit  will  earn  only  five  salvation  points.  Scor- 
ing is  recorded  within  groups,  and  cumula- 
tive points  for  each  competitor  provide  a 
final,  individual  score. 

Weekend  club  shoots  average  125  to 
150  archers,  but  an  event  that  chances  on 
a  fine  spring  day  early  in  the  season  can 
almost  double  that.  Most  shoots  in  North 
Carolina  follow  an  ASA/NFA  format, 
which  has  proven  slightly  more  friendly  to 
youth,  women  and  seniors,  and,  increas- 
ingly, 3-D  is  becoming  a  family  sport.  Not 
everyone  bowhunts;  some  shoot  strictly  for 
intrinsic  enjoyment. 

I  had  banked  an  interest  in  3-D  shoots 
for  several  years.  My  friend  Jeff  Conner,  of 
Randleman,  a  seasoned  competitor  and  the 
1995  NCAA  Barebow/ Fingers  Champion, 
chided  me  good-naturedly  to  join  the  fun, 
playing  against  my  long-standing  love  for 
the  bow  and  bowhunting.  I  decided  to  wade 
a  bit  before  I  belly-flopped,  and,  along  with 
my  wife,  Loretta,  attended  my  first  shoot  as 
an  observer.  At  the  Guilford  County  Bow- 
hunter's  range  on  a  exceptionally  beautiful 
February  afternoon,  we  attached  ourselves 
to  a  group  composed  of  Jeff,  wife  Shelly,  in- 
laws, Donnie  and  Ann  Taylor,  Gary  Miller 
and  Michelle  Lingle  of  Thomasville  and 
C.  W.  Jones  of  Burlington.  We  watched 
with  growing  envy  as  they  "hunted"  white  - 
tail,  black  bear,  elk,  mule  deer,  javelina,  wild 
boar  and  cougar.  Back  home,  my  bow  took 
on  a  new  aura,  and  after  two  months'  prac- 
tice, we  went  to  the  Harnett  County  event. 

This  time  I  was  a  competitor  hoping,  as 
most  first-timers,  for  the  anticipated  advan- 
tage it  would  afford  in  hunting.  The  queasy 
apprehension  with  anything  new  was  quickly 
quelled  by  universal  hospitality,  and  the  rule 
privilege  of  shooting  with  a  group  of  friends 
who  will  go  light  when  you  miss.  As  I  shot 
my  initial  round,  two  things  became  evident. 
Off-season  intimacy  with  your  bow  will  pay 
handsome  dividends  come  September,  and, 
second,  range  estimation  is  more  critical  on  a 


3-D  course  than  most  actual  hunts.  Though 
I'm  a  fairly  decent  hunter  with  a  bow  where 
prevailing  opportunities  are  point-blank,  I 
quickly  found  I  could  blow  perfectly  good 
3-D  shots  at  longer  distances  by  inept  range 
judgment,  including  a  bull  elk  in  an  open 
field  at  35  yards.  And  over  the  span  of  20 
targets,  I  discovered  I  couldn't  sustain  form 
as  well  as  I  had  supposed,  a  shortcoming 
that  deplorably  damaged  my  final  score. 
Other  revelations  salved  the  wound:  I 
wasn't  alone,  and  it  was  fun. 

Back  on  the  farm,  I  resumed  practice  with 
a  vengeance  while  looking  forward  to  the 
next  weekend.  Meanwhile,  Loretta  devel- 
oped an  interest  and,  with  my  encourage- 
ment, began  browsing  archery  catalogs.  The 
enthusiasm  spilled  to  my  son-in-law,  also  a 
bowhunter,  and  presently  my  daughter  was 
inducted.  Within  a  few  months,  our  whole 


of  competition,  it  incorporates  numerous 
festivities,  nationally  known  hunting  and 
archery  celebrities,  equipment  reps  and  ven- 
dors, and  live  music. 

"It's  a  happening;  it's  a  tradition,"  Gary 
Colvard,  President  of  the  New  River  Archery 
Club,  one  of  four  sponsors,  proudly  pro- 
claims. "This  (1995)  is  our  15th  year.  When 
we  first  started,  3-D  targets  were  unheard  of. 
We  made  our  own  from  a  homemade  form. 
Since  then  our  attendance  has  tripled.  This 
year  we  had  1 ,068  competitors  and  awarded 
$10,000  to  winners." 

Equipment  for  3-D  can  be  as  diverse  as 
your  interest.  While  compound  bows  with 
aluminum  or  carbon  arrows  are  dominant, 
there  is  still  a  contingent  of  traditional 
shooters  who  opt  for  longbows,  recurves, 
and  beautifully  crafted,  wooden  shafts. 

Compound  bows  are  friendly  to  beginners 


bunch  was  involved.  Warning:  it  can  hap- 
pen that  fast. 

In  addition  to  the  pure  zen  of  shooting  a 
bow,  3-D  offers  challenge,  gratification,  the 
opportunity  to  shoptalk  with  the  bowhunt- 
ing fraternity,  familiarity  with  the  latest  equip- 
ment and  a  pleasant  outdoor  excursion  for 
a  relatively  modest  exchange  of  money.  You 
even  develop  an  affinity  for  certain  targets. 
I  have  the  love /hate  thing  for  these  little 
black  southwestern  pigs;  Loretta's  nemesis 
is  the  standing  black  bear.  Sideline  activities 
include  team  shoots,  distance  shoots,  pop- 
up and  moving  targets,  "tough  man"  shoots 
in  dense  cover,  and  twilight  "coon  shoots." 

A  highlight  of  the  Tar  Heel  3-D  season  is 
the  North  American  Bow  Hunter  Jamboree 
at  Union  Grove,  normally  the  last  weekend 
in  June.  A  gala  occasion  spanning  three  days 


Junior  Cub  competitors  Valerie  and 
Lauren  Angel  and  Josh  and  Chris 
Chandler  flash  smiles  and  show  off 
trophies  after  winning  in  their  class. 


and,  with  refinements,  capable  of  unbeliev- 
able accuracy  in  the  hands  of  the  precision 
elite.  From  their  early  days,  when  most  resem- 
bled a  Friday  afternoon  conscription  of  spare 
plumbing  parts,  state-of-the-art  compounds 
with  machined,  geometrically  sculpted  risers 
and  anodized  finishes  have  approached  an  art 
form.  Technical  advancements  have  enabled 
cam,  string,  and  cable  configurations  that 
lend  a  60  to  80  percent  let-off  of  the  peak 
draw  weight  at  full  draw,  a  decided  boon  to 
both  target  archers  and  hunters.  A  woman 
or  youth  of  slight  stature,  who  could  never 
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Archery  equipment  is  state-of-the-art 
at  many  3-D  shoots,  and  the  highest 
quality  compound  bows  are  likely  to  be 
quite  expensive.  Other  gear  that  will 
prove  useful  or  necessary  at  a  shoot 
includes  a  belt,  bow  rest,  quiver,  arm- 
guard,  binoculars,  water  bottles,  harid 
tirwel  and  fanny  pack  with  pockets. 


The  Dart  Challenge 

If  you  find  3-D  interesting,  you  may 
also  wish  to  try  another  enjoyable  archery 
sport,  the  Dart  Target  System.  DART, 
named  for  its  originator,  Peter  J.  Dart,  is 
an  interactive,  computerized,  video  bow- 
hunting  simulation  shot  with  blunt  points 
against  a  large  indoor  screen.  Game  ani- 
mals, captured  on  camera  in  their  natural 
settings,  gradually  work  into  view  on  the 
screen,  momentarily  presenting  an  accept- 
able shot.  The  scoring  scheme  is  the  same 
as  in  3-D,  except  for  3-point  deductions 
for  poor  shot  selection,  and  laser-enhanced 
feedback  provides  shooters  instant  results 
on  shot  placement.  Unlike  in  3-D,  the 
shooting  line  remains  a  fixed  20  yards 
from  the  screen. 

Since  1991 ,  DART  has  grown  to 
approximately  215  systems  nationwide, 
through  a  network  of  local  archery  shops. 
Only  two  shops  in  North  Carolina  offer 
the  system  currently,  Outfitters  Unlim- 
ited of  Pittsboro  and  the  Sapona  Arch- 
ery Shop  in  North  Wilkesboro,  though 
others  are  expected  as  popularity  grows. 

"We  have  eight  different  hunting 
discs  available,"  explains  Dave  O'Brien  at 
Outfitters  Unlimited,  "including  Alaskan 
big  game,  African  plains  animals,  North 
American  big  game,  an  exclusive  whitetail 
tape,  and  a  small  game  hunt,  so  there's 
something  for  everybody. " 

Hourly  rates  run  $8  for  each  shooter 
in  a  four -man  group  to  $15  for  the  indi- 
vidual privilege.  So,  with  friends  in  tow, 
you  save  money  and  the  pace  of  the  shoot 
becomes  less  harrowing.  The  system  also 
accommodates  league  shoots,  which  oper- 
ate similarly  to  bowling  leagues. 

The  pinnacle  of  the  DART  year  is  an 
annual,  national  tournament,  billed  in 
1995  as  the  Easton  In-Door  Safari  Alas- 
kan Challenge  and  underwritten  by 
sponsors  such  as  Browning,  Easton,  and 
Mossy  Oak.  System  operators  nation- 
wide feed  in  top  local  scores  by  modem 
to  DART  central,  where  computer-aided 
compilation  determines  overall  winners. 
Therefore,  it  is  possible  to  shoot  in  your 
"backyard"  and  compete  nationally.  The 
Alaskan  Challenge  ran  from  March  25  to 
April  2,  1995,  and  awarded  $3,000  as  the 
top  prize  per  class.  Charles  Nunn,  an  ami- 
able Pittsboro,  N.C.,  bowhunter  compet- 
ing out  of  Outfitters  Unlimited  finished 
fifth  in  the  nation  in  his  class  with  a  score 
of  324  out  of  a  possible  360. 

"Things  really  pick  up  as  bow  sea- 
son approaches,"  advises  O'Brien,  "so 
if  you're  thinking  about  coming  in  dur- 
ing July  and  August,  it's  a  good  idea  to 
call  for  reservations." 
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have  pulled  and  anchored  a  45 -pound  recurve 
bow,  can  manage  the  same  initial  resistance 
in  a  compound  and,  once  the  cams  "break 
over,"  be  holding  as  little  as  9  pounds  of 
opposing  force  at  the  anchor  point. 

The  other  desirable  feature  of  a  com- 
pound bow  is  its  ability  to  generate  speed, 
and  more  speed!  When  matched  with  the 
right  shaft,  many  modern  compounds  are 
capable  of  propelling  arrows  well  in  excess 
of  300  feet  per  second.  That's  turning  on 
for  two  sticks  and  a  string.  Think  of  it  in 
football  fields.  In  one  second,  the  arrow 
travels  the  length  of  the  playing  field  at 
Carter -Findley  Stadium.  Higher  velocities 
mean  flatter  flight  trajectories,  which  trans- 
late into  heightened  tolerance  for  mis-esti- 
mated target  distance  and  more  arrows  in 
10-rings.  Since  ASA  rules  limit  maximum 
arrow  speed  to  a  chronographed  288  feet 
per  second,  most  competitors  seek  some- 
thing close  in  bow  performance.  While 
impressive  speed  is  an  advantage,  do  not 
be  deterred  should  your  bow  perform  mod- 
estly. Accuracy  is  still  the  watchword. 

Your  hunting  bow  initially  will  likely 
serve  the  3-D  purpose  well.  If  you  later  find 
yourself  in  the  mood  for  something  new,  or 
if  you  are  newly  arrived,  there's  an  impres- 
sive array  of  equipment  on  the  contempo- 
rary market  with  enough  price  variation  to 
fit  any  budget.  Bows  by  Hoyt,  Browning, 
Jennings,  Pro-Line,  High  Country,  Oregon 
and  PSE  are  prominent  at  3-D  contests, 
with  every  other  trade  name  represented 
in  degree.  Most  manufacturers  offer  a  full 
line  of  adult  bows  in  both  hunting  camo 


and  3-D  "designer"  finishes,  as  well  as  spe- 
cialty models  with  shorter  draw  lengths  for 
3-D  archers.  A  serviceable  3-D  bow  can  be 
purchased  for  $150  to  $175.  Good  picks  for 
youth  and  women  are  the  Jennings  Micro- 
Carbon  Extreme  and  Browning  Micro- 
Midas,  both  under  $200.  High-end  "state- 
ment" bows,  with  machined  aluminum 
risers  in  exclusive,  eye-popping  colors,  fre- 
quent the  neighborhood  of  $550  to  $800. 
If  you  want  to  be  absolutely  sure  you're 
noticed,  a  Browning  Maxim  in  24  karat 
gold  will  do  nicely — at  around  $1 ,000. 

Arrows — aluminum  or  carbon — are  a  mat- 
ter of  personal  preference.  Easton  and  Beman 
offer  a  wide  choice  of  either  in  splines  to 
match  any  bow  strategy.  Carbon  arrows  offer 
lighter  weight  and  greater  speed  at  a  given 
draw  weight  and  are  more  durable  than  alu- 
minum, but  they  cost  significantly  more. 

Sights,  stabilizer,  arrow  rest,  shooting 
glove  or  mechanical  release,  arm  guard,  bow- 
sling,  quiver  and  bow  case  are  accompanying 
necessities,  depending  on  your  shooting  style. 
Again,  a  profusion  of  alternatives  are  avail- 
able at  all  price  levels.  A  desirable  option  is 
a  color -coordinated  3-D  accessory  belt,  with 
accommodations  for  quiver,  bow  rest,  zip- 
pered  pouches  and  pack,  water  bottle,  target 
cards,  binoculars  and  hand  towel. 

A  good  pro  shop  is  invaluable,  especially 
if  you  are  new  to  the  game,  and  can  provide 
info  on  upcoming  shoots.  My  wife  and  I 
worked  with  Bowhunter's  Paradise  in  Wal- 
nut Cove  and  The  Bowman  in  Sanford, 
respectively,  on'  new  outfits  last  year.  Service 
was  expert,  warmly  personal,  and  thoroughly 


Traditional  archers  using  older  long- 
bows made  of  yew,  Osage  orange  or 
lemonwood  are  well  represented  at  many 
shoots.  Here,  Kenneth  Byrd  strikes  a 
classic  stance  while  drawing  his  longbow 
on  a  wild  boar  target. 

accommodating  at  each.  Ronnie  Venable, 
at  Bowhunter's  Paradise,  even  arranged  for 
Wanda  and  Keith  Peeples  and  Page  Frazier, 
each  well  known  and  highly  respected  on 
the  3-D  circuit,  to  advise  and  tutor  Loretta, 
who  hadn't  drawn  a  bow  since  high  school. 
Wanda  has  added  the  distinction  of  being 
the  first  female  bowhunter  to  add  a  North 
Carolina  whitetail  to  the  Pope  and  Young 
record  books.  All  were  delightful  personali- 
ties and  exceptionally  knowledgeable  arch- 
ers, and  they  patiently  assisted  Loretta  to  a 
perfectly  matched  and  fitted  system. 

Loretta  and  I  are  now  "first-year  veter- 
ans" and  well  addicted,  having  especially 
enjoyed  the  shoots  at  Newton -Conover 
and  Gooch's  Mill  at  Providence  for  their 
imaginative  realism.  We're  improving,  and 
I'm  looking  forward  to  bow  season  with  bol- 
stered confidence.  Naturally  competitive, 
I  also  find  myself  pushing  for  higher  scores, 
yet  a  little  nonplussed  by  the  formidable 
numbers  it  takes  for  a  berth  at  the  top. 

Then  I  remember  Ronnie  Venable's  sage 
advice  to  all  3-D  aspirants:  "You  can  enjoy  it 
or  endure  it.  Set  a  comfortable  goal  and  stick 
to  it.  Challenge  yourself,  but  don't  make  it  a 
chore.  And  most  of  all,  have  a  good  time." 

As  you  like  it.  That's  3-D.  g3 
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Bears  in 
the  West 

The  boom  in  black  bears  isn't  confined  to  eastern 

North  Carolina.  The  population  in  the  west 
is  also  growing  where  the  habitat  is  far  more  secure. 

written  by  Vic  Venters 
photographed  by  William  S.  Lea  ©1996 


For  black  bears  in  the  southern  Appa- 
lachians, it  would  be  hard  to  imagine 
a  worse  time  than  the  1920s  and  early 
'30s.  Their  forest  habitat  had  been  decimated 
by  logging  and  disease,  and  they  were  relent- 
lessly pursued  by  humans.  Between  1910  and 
the  onset  of  the  Great  Depression,  for  exam- 
ple, industrial-scale  logging  scalped  the  Moun- 
tain region  of  virtually  all  of  its  mature  tim- 
ber except  in  the  most  remote  areas.  Bears 
were  hunted,  trapped  and  killed  year-round. 
There  were  no  seasons  or  bag  limits.  The  cri- 
sis in  habitat  as  well  as  the  problem  of  over- 
hunting  was  compounded  when  an  alien  dis- 
ease— the  chestnut  blight — swept  south, 
wiping  out  virtually  all  the  remaining  mature 
chestnuts,  which  provided  a  major  source  of 
food  for  bears. 

People  who  lived  during  that  period  recall 
that  bears  retreated  to  the  most  isolated 
pockets  of  remaining  habitat.  It  is  quite  likely 
that  bears  could  have  been  extirpated  from 
the  southern  Appalachians  had  it  not  been 
for  the  onset  of  the  depression  and  result- 
ing legislation  that  led  to  the  creation  of  the 
Great  Smoky  Mountains  National  Park  and 
expanded  national  forests,  like  the  Pisgah 
and  Nantahala  forests  in  North  Carolina, 
the  Chattahoochee  in  Georgia,  and  the 
Cherokee  in  Tennessee. 

The  Great  Smoky  Mountains  National 
Park  provided  Appalachian  bears  with  almost 


With  habitat  protection  and  modern 
management,  black  bears  have  staged 
a  remarkable  comeback  in  the  southern 
Appalachians.  North  Carolina's  bear 
population  accounts  for  over  half  of 
the  estimated  bears  in  the  southern 
Appalachian  region. 


600,000  acres  of  outright  sanctuary,  while 
hardwoods  and  other  mast-producing  trees 
began  to  regrow  on  the  3  million  acres  found 
on  regional  national  forest  land.  Beginning 
in  1936,  some  restrictions  were  placed  on 
hunting  in  North  Carolina,  beginning  a  60- 
year  trend  toward  more  professional  man- 
agement of  the  species  in  the  state.  These 
first  steps — however  incomplete  at  the 
time — gave  the  bear  the  breathing  room  it 
needed  to  begin  a  slow  process  of  recovery. 

In  the  early  1950s,  the  Wildlife  Commis- 
sion estimated  that  western  North  Carolina's 
black  bear  population  amounted  to  about 
600  to  750  animals,  a  relatively  small  num- 
ber given  the  amount  of  potential  habitat. 
At  the  time,  Commission  biologists  wrote 
that  black  bear  populations  in  the  moun- 
tains could  "hold  their  own  or  possibly 
even  increase  in  future  years." 

As  it  turns  out,  this  was  something  of 
an  understatement.  Today,  the  southern 
Appalachian  bear  population — which  is 
found  in  the  mountains  of  North  Carolina, 
South  Carolina,  Georgia  and  Tennessee — 
is  estimated  over  4,300  bears,  with  western 
North  Carolina  accounting  for  more  than 
half  that  number.  Black  bear  range  in  North 
Carolina  expanded  from  about  952 ,000 
acres  in  1971  to  about  1.3  million  acres  in 
1981  and  reached  an  astounding  3.2  mil- 
lion acres  by  1991 .  Bears  are  now  found  in 
24  mountain  counties. 

North  Carolina  has  seen  substantial 
increases  in  bear  populations  in  both  its 
eastern  and  western  regions,  particularly 
in  the  last  two  decades.  Part  of  the  reason 
stems  from  the  black  bear's  remarkable 
resiliency  and  adaptability  as  a  species.  The 
two  populations,  separated  by  the  Pied- 
mont, remain  distinctly  different  in  both 
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Sixty  years  ago  bear  populations  in 
the  southern  Appalachians  were  almost 
extirpated  because  of  widespread  logging, 
unrelenting  human  persecution  and  the 
onset  of  the  chestnut  blight.  This  photo, 
taken  in  western  North  Carolina  in 
the  1920s,  shows  the  fate  of  most  of 
the  black  bear's  mountain  forest  habi- 
tat at  the  time. 
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Soft  mast,  like  these  blackberries 
(above),  provides  excellent  spring  food  for 
bears.  Acorns  and  other  hard  mast  from 
mature  trees  provide  critically  needed 
foods  in  the  fall  and  early  winter. 


ecology  and  in  habitat  use,  but  they  also 
share  some  remarkable  similarities. 

Mountain  black  bears  are  much  more 
dependant  on  hard  mast — acorns  and  other 
nuts,  than  are  coastal  bears.  In  this  regard, 
western  North  Carolina  bear  populations 
have  greatly  benefited  from  a  long-term 
trend  toward  a  mature  southern  Appala- 
chian forest,  particularly  on  national  forest 
and  national  park  lands.  At  the  present 
time,  the  majority  of  forests  in  the  southern 
Appalachians  are  over  50  years  old.  The 
resulting  abundance  of  mast — which  is  pro- 
duced most  prolifically  from  mature  trees — 
has  been  shown  to  positively  affect  repro- 
ductive rates  as  well  as  adult  and  cub  sur- 
vival. Not  only  do  these  older  trees  supply 
food,  they  also  provide  a  plenitude  of  excel- 
lent den  sites. 

Also,  like  the  coast,  the  mountains  pro- 
duce good  supplies  of  soft  mast  or  berries 
such  as  blueberries,  blackberries,  cherries, 
blackgum  and  grapes;  the  major  difference 
is  that  on  the  coast,  berries  are  available  vir- 
tually all  year  and  the  diversity  of  soft  mast 
is  greater.  This  soft  mast  has  proved  to  be 
important.  During  years  of  poor  acorn  crops, 
grapes  have  provided  females  with  adequate 
food  to  survive  the  winter  and  produce  cubs. 
Also,  in  1995,  when  blueberry  crops  were 


poor,  blackberries  found  in  disturbed  areas 
helped  bears  through  the  summer. 

Even  though  large  forested  and  undis- 
turbed tracts  form  the  stable  basis  of  bear 
habitat  in  the  mountains,  bears  have  shown 
remarkable  adaptability  to  living  in  areas 
near  human  disturbance,  as  on  the  coast. 
A  good  portion  of  the  increase  in  occu- 
pied range  seen  over  the  last  15  years  has 
occurred  on  private  lands. 

Better  management  across  the  region  has 
also  been  critical  to  the  recovery.  Beginning 
in  1969,  the  Wildlife  Commission  began  to 
closely  monitor  and  regulate  hunter  harvest 
and  to  collect  biological  data,  allowing  a  bet- 
ter understanding  of  bear  ecology  in  the  state. 
(For  more  information  on  the  Wildlife  Com- 
mission's bear  management  program,  see 
the  first  of  this  two-part  series,  "Bears  in  the 
East,"  in  the  January  1996  issue  of  Wildlife 
in  North  Carolina.) 

One  of  the  most  important  steps  taken 
was  the  establishment  of  the  state's  bear 
sanctuary  program.  In  the  Mountain  region 
alone,  there  are  now  250,000  acres  of  desig- 
nated sanctuary,  plus  262 ,000  acres  in  the 
Great  Smoky  Mountains  National  Park,  plus 
at  least  75,000  acres  in  other  de  facto  sanc- 
tuaries, giving  North  Carolina  the  largest 
sanctuary  program  in  the  nation.  Again,  the 
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Black  bears  in  the  southern  Appala- 
chians are  extremely  dependent  on 
natural  food  supplies  like  these  acorns. 


primary  purpose  of  the  sanctuary  program 
is  to  protect  the  core  breeding  population 
of  adult  females,  while  at  the  same  time  still 
allowing  tegulated  hunting  of  bears,  mostly 
males,  when  they  wander  off  the  refuge. 

"The  sanctuary  program  in  North  Caro- 
lina and  Tennessee  has  been  critical  to  black 
bear  recovery  in  the  southern  Appalachi- 
ans," stresses  Dr.  Mike  Pelton,  a  professor 
in  the  Department  of  Wildlife  and  Fisheries 
at  the  University  of  Tennessee.  Since  1968, 
Dr.  Pelton  has  coordinated  a  landmark  study 
of  black  bears  in  the  Great  Smoky  Moun- 
tains National  Park,  making  it  the  longest  - 
running  continuous  study  of  black  bears 
in  the  nation. 

"The  sanctuaries  mimic  what  the  Great 
Smoky  Mountains  National  Park  has  done 
to  protect  populations,  except  on  a  smaller 
scale,"  Pelton  said.  "The  sanctuaries  have 
built  a  level  of  resiliency  into  the  southern 
Appalachian  population  because,  overall, 
they  protect  the  nucleus  of  adult  breeding 
females."  (Tennessee  has  136,000  acres  of 
declared  bear  sanctuaries,  plus  another 
241 ,000  acres  on  its  side  of  the  Great 
Smoky  Mountains  National  Park.) 

Bear  populations  in  western  North  Caro- 
lina can  be  understood  only  when  consid- 
ered within  the  larger  context  of  what  is 
called  "the  southern  Appalachian  popula- 
tion." This  population  exists  contiguously  in 
the  mountains  of  western  North  and  South 
Carolina,  north  Georgia  and  east  Tennessee. 

"A  black  bear  may  live  in  North  Caro- 
lina, Tennessee  or  Georgia,  but  it  doesn't 
know  that,"  said  Gordon  Warburton,  the 
N.C.  Wildlife  Commission's  black  bear  proj- 
ect leader.  "Bears  are  large,  mobile  animals 
that  regularly  move  across  large  areas  of 
habitat,  as  well  as  state  lines." 

Wildlife  agencies  in  the  Southeast  took 


a  step  toward  regional  management  in  1976 
with  the  formation  of  the  Tri -State  Black 
Bear  Study  team  made  up  of  personnel  from 
wildlife  agencies  in  North  Carolina,  Georgia 
and  Tennessee,  with  help  from  independent 
researchers  at  the  Universities  of  Georgia 
and  Tennessee.  "Because  of  the  large  areas 
of  habitat  needed  to  maintain  a  viable,  healthy 
bear  population,  it  was  recognized  that  bear 
management  in  the  southern  Appalachians 
would  best  be  accomplished  on  a  regional 
level,"  said  Doug  Scott,  black  bear  biolo- 
gist for  the  Tennessee  Wildlife  Resources 
Agency.  "The  Tri -State  Study  recognized 
that  the  southern  Appalachian  region 
shares  one  bear  population." 

With  the  participation  of  South  Caro- 
lina since  1990,  the  Tri -State  Study  has 
evolved  into  the  Southern  Appalachian 
Black  Bear  Study  Group.  Recently,  repre- 
sentatives from  Virginia  have  been  added 
to  the  group. 

Biologically  speaking,  this  large,  contigu- 
ous population  is  less  susceptible  to  the  types 
of  pressures  that  affect  smaller,  more  isolated 
populations.  The  Southern  Appalachian 
Black  Bear  Group  has  been  coordinated  by 
Dr.  Pelton,  who  has  conducted  four  major, 
multi-year  studies  throughout  the  region. 
"This  interagency  cooperation  has  added  a 
new  dimension  to  bear  management,"  said 
Pelton.  "It  allows  us  to  analyze  standardized 
data  and  speak  with  one  voice  on  a  number 
of  important  regional  management  issues. " 

Biologists  monitor  bear  population  trends 
using  a  variety  of  methods,  including  analy- 
sis of  legal  harvest  rates,  age  and  sex  ratios, 


reproductive  rates,  range  expansion  data, 
road-kill  data,  levels  of  nuisance  complaints 
and  observations.  Another  important  moni- 
toring technique  is  the  sardine  bait -station 
survey.  Bait  stations  consist  of  sardines  that 
are  placed  at  half-mile  intervals  along  sam- 
ple survey  routes  in  bear  territory.  Biologists 
then  check  the  stations  after  five  days  to 
determine  the  percent  of  stations  that  are 
visited  by  bears.  This  visitation  rate  tracks 
the  trend  of  the  population.  Over  the  long 
term,  bait-station  surveys,  when  combined 
with  other  estimation  techniques,  have 
proved  an  accurate  guide  to  population 
trends.  All  of  these  indicators  point  to  a 
population  that  has  increased  since  1971 . 

Cooperative  efforts  between  agencies 
and  management  refinements  have  paid 
off.  Total  occupied  black  bear  habitat  (not 
including  Virginia  and  West  Virginia)  has 
risen  to  almost  6  million  acres,  much  of  it 
protected  public  land.  As  was  the  case  in 
North  Carolina,  joint  research  indicates 
that  the  southern  Appalachian  bear  popu- 
lation grew  rapidly  during  the  1980s  and 
has  more  or  less  leveled  off  during  the  1990s. 

Legal  bear  hunters,  who  have  gener- 
ally supported  management  refinements, 
have  benefited  from  increased  popula- 
tions.They  legally  harvest  an  annual  aver- 
age of  about  300  bears  in  western  North 
Carolina,  well  within  the  population's 
ability  to  absorb  legal  hunting  mortality 
without  harm  to  the  population. 


w 


hile  large  blocks  of  protected  habitat, 
better  regulations  and  more  scientific 


Black  Bear  Range  Expansion 
in  Western  North  Carolina 
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Source:  Division  of  Wildlife  Management,  N.C.  Wildlife  Resources  Commission 
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A  researcher  with  tracking  gear  fol- 
lows a  radio-tagged  black  bear  through 
the  Great  Smoky  Mountains  National 
Park.  Because  of  its  size  and  the  quality 
of  its  habitat — and  particularly  its  long- 
term  stability — the  park  is  considered 
one  of  the  most  important  black  bear 
areas  in  the  southern  Appalachians. 
Researchers  estimate  the  park  popula- 
tion at  close  to  600  bears. 


management  have  all  helped  the  black  bear 
in  the  southern  Appalachians,  a  number  of 
important  issues  still  confront  regional  wild- 
life managers  and  bear  populations  alike. 

One  of  the  most  publicized  of  these  came 
to  light  in  1988  when  Operation  Smoky,  an 
undercover  antipoaching  investigation,  net- 
ted 43  poachers  involved  in  the  trade  of 
bear  and  other  wildlife  parts  in  and  around 
the  Great  Smoky  Mountains  National  Park. 
In  the  three -year  investigation,  federal  and 
state  wildlife  enforcement  officers  cracked 
an  international  network  of  poachers  with 
smuggling  ties  to  Asia,  where  animal  parts 
form  the  basis  of  traditional  folk  medicine. 
Bear  parts,  particularly  bear  gall  bladders, 
are  especially  prized  in  Asian  folk  medicine. 

Operation  Smoky  was  disturbing  for 
several  reasons.  It  pointed  out  that  serious 
poaching  existed  in  the  very  heart  of  south- 
ern Appalachian  bear  territory — because  of 
its  size  and  habitat  quality,  the  Great  Smoky 
Mountains  National  Park  is  considered  very 
important  for  bears.  Nor  was  the  poaching 
issue  confined  to  North  Carolina  and  the 
Great  Smoky  Mountains  National  Park.  Many 
of  the  arrests  made  during  the  operation 
involved  bear  parts  or  illegally  killed  bears 
from  several  other  states. 

The  poaching  issue  again  surfaced  in  west- 
ern North  Carolina  during  a  10-year  study 
(1981  -  1990)  conducted  by  Dr.  Roger  Powell, 
an  associate  professor  in  the  zoology  depart- 
ment at  N.C.  State  University.  He  reported 
that  poaching — when  added  to  legal  har- 
vest— was  removing  a  significant  number 
of  the  Pisgah  Black  Bear  Sanctuary's  adult 
females.  Powell's  study  showed  that  while 
the  Pisgah  refuge  provided  real  protection 


Bait  Station  Index  Trend 
for  the  Southern  Appalachian  Region 
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This  chart  represents  the  percent  of  bait  stations  visited  in  the  region  each  year  by 
bears.  Biologists  use  this  and  other  data  to  estimate  population  trends. 


to  bears  compared  to  adjacent  areas,  there 
was  a  chance  that  the  refuge  might  not  be 
offering  enough  protection  to  keep  the  num- 
bers of  bears  on  the  Pisgah  sanctuary  stable 
over  a  long  period  of  time. 

Significantly,  Powell's  study  indicated  a 
link  between  road  access  into  bear  habitat 
and  an  increased  incidence  of  bear  mortality 
from  poaching.  Wildlife  Commission  biolo- 
gists have  long  promoted  the  notion  that 
roads  and  control  of  access  are  important 
considerations  when  managing  bear  habitat. 

Both  Powell's  study  and  those  conducted 
by  Pelton  clearly  indicate  the  importance 
of  protecting  core  areas  of  prime  bear  habi- 
tat from  road  intrusion.  Part  of  the  Wildlife 
Commission's  current  management  pro- 
gram is  working  with  the  U.S.  Forest  Service 
on  two  levels:  providing  input  to  the  Forest 
Service  about  its  larger  Land  Management 
Plan  and  also  reviewing  timber  sales. 

"Make  no  mistake,  the  black  bear  is  one 
of  the  primary  species  we  consider  when  we 
comment  on  any  proposed  forest  plans  in 
core  areas  of  our  bear  population,"  said  War- 
burton.  "We  worked  with  the  U.S.  Forest 
Service  to  develop  standards  on  how  many 
miles  of  road  are  allowable  in  bear  country." 

While  it  is  clearly  an  issue  of  concern  for 
wildlife  managers,  poaching  is  not  taking 
place  on  so  large  a  scale  that  it  is  endanger- 
ing populations  on  a  state  or  regional  level. 
"There  certainly  may  be  some  poaching  hot- 
spots  out  there,"  said  Warburton,  "but  when 
regional  and  statewide  population  trends  are 
taken  into  account,  we  believe  the  effect 
of  poaching  in  specific  areas  is  diluted  over 
6  million  acres  of  occupied  bear  habitat. " 

As  stated  earlier,  most  research  in  the 
southern  Appalachians  indicates  black  bear 
populations  are  still  growing  or  are  stable — 
as  current  data  from  North  Carolina  suggest. 
Pelton's  25-year  study  of  the  Smoky  Moun- 
tains Park  population,  for  example,  estimates 
the  current  park  population  at  close  to  600 
bears,  near  or  at  recorded  highs. 

The  Commission's  enforcement  division 
uses  tips  and  the  800  number  violator  report- 
ing line  to  assist  with  catching  serious  poach- 
ers. Officers  are  continuing  to  employ  mod- 
ern enforcement  tactics  to  keep  up  with  this 
problem.  Sportsmen's  groups,  such  as  the 
Sportsmen's  Alliance,  also  offer  rewards  to 
persons  who  provide  information  leading  to 
convictions  of  serious  poachers. 

With  access  tightly  controlled,  roads  in 
some  areas  can  actually  provide  benefits  when 
properly  managed,  say  Wildlife  Commission 
biologists.  Habitat  management  crews  seed 
roads  with  grasses  and  clovers,  both  of  which 
are  readily  eaten  by  bears,  particularly  in  the 
spring.  Blackberries  are  encouraged  along  the 
roadsides  by  mowing  at  the  proper  intervals. 

Another  wild  card  in  the  bear's  future  is 
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Many  people  think  they  are  helping  by 
feeding  wildlife  (above).  Bears  that  are 
fed  can  quickly  lose  all  fear  of  humans 
and  become  very  bold.  Not  only  is  this 
dangerous  to  humans,  it  can  lead  to  the 
bear's  unintended  death. 


the  gypsy  moth.  These  moths  are  expected 
to  reach  the  North  Carolina  mountains  dur- 
ing the  next  decade.  Unfortunately,  oaks  are 
the  preferred  food  of  gypsy  moths.  In  more 
northern  states,  gypsy  moths  apparently 
have  not  affected  black  bears  because  of 
their  diverse  food  base.  Gypsy  moth-infested 
Pennsylvania,  for  example,  has  a  rapidly  grow- 
ing population  of  over  8,000  bears,  in  part 
because  the  adaptable  animals  can  turn  to 
crops  or  alternate  mast  supplies.  Although 
bears  in  the  southern  Appalachians  are 
extremely  dependent  on  oak  species  for  fall 
mast,  alternate  soft  mast  species  may  be 
important  also  although  this  is  difficult  to 
judge.  "There  is  some  concern  that  as  the 
canopy  closes  with  non-oak  species  the  soft 
mast  will  disappear  as  it  becomes  shaded 
out,"  said  Dr.  Pelton.  "We  may  also  loose 
a  lot  of  older  oaks,  particularly  those  with 
cavities  preferred  by  denning  bears." 

However,  one  study  conducted  in  Virginia's 
Shenandoah  Mountains  has  so  far  indicated 
no  harmful  effects  on  bear  reproductive  or 
survival  rates  in  gypsy  moth-infested  areas. 
Researchers  theorize  that  this  may  be  because 
the  depletion  of  the  oak  canopy  opens  the 
ground  to  sunlight  and  increases  production 
of  berries  and  other  soft  mast.  Also  they  found 
that  not  all  oaks  were  hit  by  the  moths,  leav- 
ing a  mosiac  of  infested  and  uninfested  areas. 
Such  a  scenario  is  possible  in  North  Carolina. 

Perhaps  the  most  important  challenge 
facing  bears  is  negative  interaction  with 
people.  The  southern  Appalachians  are  today 
becoming  an  increasingly  popular  retirement 
and  vacation  locale,  bringing  to  the  region 
many  residents  from  urban  backgrounds 
who  are  unfamiliar  with,  and  often  terrified 


of,  black  bears.  And  while  national  forest  - 
lands  are  protected  from  the  worst  aspects 
of  development,  surrounding  private  lands 
are  not.  It  is  now  common  to  see  residen- 
tial development  taking  place  right  on  the 
boundary  lines  of  national  forest  lands  and 
even  bear  sanctuaries.  Ironically,  bears  are 
doing  rather  well  near  some  of  these  devel- 
oped areas  once  thought  "uninhabitable." 

As  the  population  in  eastern  North 
Carolina  proves,  bears  can  coexist  with 
humans  so  long  as  their  primary  habitat 
is  secure,  but  the  long-term  future  is  also 
linked  with  how  well  they  are  tolerated 
by  people.  A  tolerant  human  attitude  does 
not  always  thrive  in  an  atmosphere  where 
hungry  bears  sometimes  appear  at  back 
porches  and  garages,  or  in  kitchens  and 
pantries.  Many  people  remain  terrified 
of  bears,  especially  in  close  proximity  to 
house  and  family. 

"We've  definitely  seen  an  increase  in  bears 
over  the  last  10  years  in  this  area,"  said  Jof- 
frey  Brooks,  the  Wildlife  Commission's  Dis- 
trict 9  biologist.  "As  more  people  move  here 
from  cities,  I'm  hearing  more  complaints 
about  nuisance  bears,  as  well." 

Many  of  the  problems  arise  because  of 
the  way  people  manage  their  food  and  gar- 
bage— leaving  dirty  grills  outside,  feeding 
birds,  disposing  of  trash  improperly,  leav- 
ing pet  food  outside. 

"People  can't  do  this  in  bear  country," 
explained  Warburton.  "When  a  bear  isn't 
mating,  food  is  the  focal  point  of  its  activi- 
ties and  behavior.  A  bear  will  investigate  any 
food  odors — garbage,  pet  food,  grills.  Once 
a  bear  receives  a  food  'reward,'  it  will  return 
to  search  the  area  again  and  again.  And  in 


the  process  become  a  'nuisance  bear.'" 

The  situation  is  exacerbated  when  people 
begin  feeding  bears,  turning  a  "nuisance"  into 
a  serious  problem.  Bears  that  are  fed  quickly 
lose  all  fear  of  humans  and,  even  worse,  asso- 
ciate them  with  food.  This  greatly  increases 
the  possibility  that  bears  will  come  into  close 
contact  with,  or  confront,  people. 

People  think  that  feeding  bears  is  helping 
them  or  that  it  is  "cute,"  but  most  often  it  is 
a  literal  death  sentence  for  the  bear.  Bears 
that  become  aggressive  toward  humans  are 
sometimes  shot  in  defense  of  property. 

The  solution  to  most  such  problems  is 
fairly  simple:  never  feed  bears,  and  remove 
the  source  of  attraction  before  a  conflict 
occurs.  "This  whole  issue  revolves  around 
food  and  garbage  management,"  said 
Brooks.  "If  you  live  in  bear  country,  you 
simply  cannot  handle  food  and  garbage 
as  if  you  lived  in  the  city.  For  the  most 
part,  this  is  an  avoidable  situation.  And 
never,  ever  feed  a  bear." 

The  black  bear  in  the  Appalachians 
has  much  working  in  its  favor.  Hunting 
mortality  is  now  scientifically  regulated, 
and  with  public  help  poaching  can  be  con- 
trolled. Unlike  the  case  in  eastern  North 
Carolina,  a  vast  chunk  of  the  Appalachian 
bear's  forest  habitat  is  under  physical  pro- 
tection as  part  of  the  public  trust.  These 
lands  produce  abundant  bear  foods  and 
provide  secluded  areas  for  breeding. 

Though  the  bear  is,  in  large  part,  pro- 
tected ecologically,  it  remains  potentially 
vulnerable  to  shifting  winds  of  public  senti- 
ment. In  the  increasingly  crowded  Appala- 
chians, the  bear  will  require  human  toler- 
ance as  much  as  it  needs  forests.  0 
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Good-bye  to 
Brown  Birds 

By  Brittany  standards,  McGuffin  du  Calembour 
had  a  long  and  successful  run.  My  only  regret 
is  that  we  didn't  find  a  bird  on  that  last  hunt. 

written  by  Joel  Vance  ©1996 
illustrated  by  David  Williams  ©l9% 

So,  McGuffin  du  Calembour  and  I  were  heading  for  an  800-acre  wildlife  area  to  close 
out  another  season.  Guff  hung  his  hoary  old  nose  over  my  shoulder  as  he  had  done  for 
10  years.  Guff  and  Joel,  on  the  road  again.  This  old  French  Brittany  was  my  best  friend. 
We'd  been  thousands  of  miles  together.  He  came  to  me  as  a  7-week-old  puppy  and  had 
anchored  the  kennel  ever  since.  He  was  as  constant  as  the  stars. 

It  seemed  fitting  that  I  should  leave  the  younger  generation  home,  take  only  the  elder 
statesdog.  McGuffin  agreed.  The  other  four  yowled  and  moaned  and  looked  at  me  with  eyes 
that  wounded.  How  could  I  leave  such  fine  friends  behind,  especially  since  they  wanted  to  go 
so  badly?  They're  like  little  children  who,  when  told  "no,"  wail,  "But  I  wanna!"  as  if  that  were 
more  than  sufficient  argument. 

McGuffin  erupted  from  the  kennel  like  a  3-month-old  pup.  It  was  15  degrees,  sunny  and 
sharp.  The  ground  was  crusted  white  with  the  armor  of  the  previous  week's  biggest  snow 
of  the  year. 

It  wouldn't  be  easy  on  the  old  dogs,  Joel  and  Guff,  slipping  and  sliding  and  breaking  through 
that  harsh  crust,  but  it  would  be  10  months  until  the  opening  of  the  quail  season,  and  10  months 
is  a  long  time  for  me  and  even  longer  for  the  old  dog  I  love  so  much. 
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Time  is  as  meaningless  as  quantum  physics  to  a  bird  dog's  mind,  but  not  to  his  physiology. 
Neither  of  us  can  get  ahead  of  time,  but  the  race  is  slower  for  me.  Guff  couldn't  know  how  fast 
the  sand  was  running  through  his  hourglass,  but  I  did  and  it  made  me  sad  when  I  thought  of  it. 

I  warmed  my  hand  in  Guff's  golden  neck  and  he  leaned  against  me,  eyes  squinting  with- 
pleasure.  He  oozed  onto  the  passenger  seat  of  the  Suburban.  He  is  my  faithful  assistant  driver. 
He  should  have  been  in  the  portable  kennel  in  the  back  of  the  vehicle,  but  this  was  the  last 
day  of  hunting  and  the  11 -year-old  dog  had  earned  the  right  to  coat  the  seat  with  dog  hair 
and  the  window  with  snot. 

He  watched  everything  with  interest  and  appreciation,  analyzing,  I  think,  the  fields  we 
passed  for  their  wildlife  potential. 

I  remember  Guff's  first  point  better  than  I  remember  his  most  recent.  He  was  572  months 
old  and  we  were  in  a  foxtail  field.  It  was  sharp  weather,  like  the  bite  of  cold  cider,  and  the 
sky  throbbed  blue.  He  pointed  a  single,  but  I  was  not  sure  what  he  was  doing  since  I'd  never 
seen  it  before. 

I  walked  in  and  the  bird  flushed  and  I  killed  it  over  him  and  he  retrieved  it  to  me.  I  took  it 
with  a  sense  of  awe  that  this  inarticulate  young  friend  should  be  so  much  better  at  my  game 
than  I  was. 

It  wasn't  a  perfect  point,  but  it  throbbed  with  emotion.  The  dog  was  vibrant  with  ecstasy — 
eyes  squinted  as  if  battered  by  a  stiff  wind,  breath  whuffing  through  partly  opened  mouth, 
body  pushed  slightly  backward  by  the  wall  of  scent.  Guff  is  not  a  perfect  dog,  and  I  prefer  him 
that  way.  He  has  flaws  that  give  him  dimension. 

I  once  hunted  behind  a  pointer  that  was  as  perfect  as  a  digitalized  image.  There  was  no  ten- 
sion in  the  point,  no  flair  in  the  hunt,  merely  a  methodical  movement  from  one  covey  location 
to  the  next.  We  found  a  ton  of  birds,  but  I  had  trouble  remembering  any  given  moment  from 
the  day.  The  pointer  didn't  even  roll  in  cowflop,  bust  points,  bark  squirrels  or  pull  any  of  the 
other  exasperating  tricks  that  Guff  has  perpetrated. 

I  like  wild  and  flighty. 

Sometimes. 

Guff  never  was  my  best  bird  dog,  but  there  couldn't  be  a  creature  with  more  zest  for  the 
game.  He  lived  to  hunt  and  made  far  fewer  mistakes  than  I.  It  wasn't  until  he  was  10  years  old 
that  he  could  be  worn  down. 

His  hearing  was  shot  and  his  eyes  had  a  cloudiness  that  bespoke  age.  But  his  nose  stayed  sharp, 
and  his  bird  sense  was  unparalleled.  He  had  the  legs  of  a  teenager  and  the  deep  chest  of  a  mara- 
thoner.  He  went  as  hard  as  he  could  as  long  as  he  could.  That  used  to  be  longer  than  I  could 
go,  but  on  that  closing  day,  we'd  reached  a  point  where  we  gave  out  about  the  same  time. 

I  had  pulled  a  muscle  and  walked  like  Groucho  Marx.  I  groaned  as  twinges  of  pain  skittered 
through  my  lower  back.  Guff  ambled  down  a  ditch,  then  decided  only  old  dogs  move  like  that 
and  sprinted  past  me  up  the  hill.  I  followed,  muttering  at  the  spasms  of  back  pain.  We  made  a 
pair,  a  couple  of  gimpy  old  dogs  with  delusions  of  puppy  hood. 

I'd  hoped  to  make  this  a  symbolic  hunt.  Find  a  covey  and  drop  a  bird  for  the  old  dog,  then 
head  home  for  the  fire  and  my  diary  entry.  A  good  way  to  end  a  poor  season,  when  one  of  my 
late  diary  entries  read,  "I'm  getting  so  I  hate  to  write  in  my  diary." 

The  crusted  snow  and  my  sore  back  quickly  took  the  sap  out  of  me.  I  didn't  find  the  first 
covey  I  knew  to  exist.  Only  one  bird  had  fallen  to  my  gun,  way  back  in  November.  The  covey 
had  been  in  a  food  plot  at  the  bottom  of  the  hill,  tanking  up  after  a  couple  of  days  of  rain.  They 
had  flushed  nicely  in  front  of  the  gun  and  I  had  killed  one.  The  rest  had  vanished  into  the  woods. 

No  doubt  that's  where  they  were  on  the  last  hunting  day,  buried  in  the  woods,  out  of  the 
cold  and  snow.  In  such  weather,  I've  found  quail  tucked  under  the  overhangs  in  ravines,  knotted 
in  brush  piles,  beneath  thick  cedar  trees — mostly  in  spaces  you  could  cover  with  your  shell 
vest.  Quail  have  more  bad  weather  sense  than  quail  hunters. 


I  grunted  up  a  steep  slope  through  the  woods  to  another  food  plot.  My  son  Andy  and  I 
had  moved  a  big  covey  there  the  last  time  we  hunted  it.  The  covey  was  typical  of  late-season 
birds — spooky  as  range  steers. 

I  had  shouted  at  a  dog  and  the  covey  had  flown  at  the  sound,  almost  out  of  range.  We  had 
each  fired  a  salute  but  hadn't  touched  a  bird,  and  they  had  vanished  into  a  tangle  of  downed 
trees.  Walking  it  is  almost  impossible,  even  without  a  bad  back. 

But  there  was  nothing  in  the  food  plot  on  this  last  day.  Most  of  the  seedheads  had  been 
picked  clean  by  hungry  birds,  and  there  was  little  now  to  attract  quail. 

The  little  brown  birds  were  in  crunch  time.  Food  almost  gone,  weather  at  its  most  bitter, 
fewer  coveymates  to  cover  your  butt — not  a  good  time  to  be  a  quail. 

Such  a  long  time  ago  that  the  season  opened.  The  afternoon  of  the  opener  had  been 
marked  by  the  puppy's  first-ever  point.  I  had  taken  the  youngest  and  the  oldest,  less  and 
Guff,  and  less  had  found  the  first  covey.  Guff  had  gotten  birdy  and  begun  to  stalk  the  elusive 
scent . . .  and  then  I  had  spied  Tess  20  yards  up  the  hill,  standing  uncertainly  as  if  stunned 
by  a  sudden  genetic  imperative. 

"She  will  be  a  bird  dogl"  I  had  written  enthusiastically  in  my  hunting  diary. 

That  was  a  sunny  day  more  than  two  months  before.  The  season  had  turned  dreary,  often 
rainy.  I  can  hunt  in  snow  and  sleet  and  bitter  cold,  but  incessant  rain  is  depressing.  The  fields 
grew  muddier  and  muddier,  the  thick  vegetation  rank  and  wet. 

Guff  and  I  didn't  get  to  hunt  nearly  as  much  as  we  had  in  previous  years,  and  now,  on  this 
last  day,  we  finished  our  short  tour  with  no  birds  flushed.  I  could  have  spot-hunted  other 
areas,  probably  with  the  same  results,  but  the  old  dog  and  I  were  tired  and  sore.  Symbolism 
loses  its  charm  when  your  back  hurts. 

Guff  looked  at  the  leap  into  the  Suburban  as  if  it  were  the  north  face  of  the  Eiger.  He 
finally  gathered  himself  and  clambered  in,  a  feat  he  once  would  have  accomplished  with  the 
unhesitating  grace  and  agility  of  a  gazelle.  I  grunted  and  groaned  as  I  dragged  myself  into  the 
driver's  seat.  I  hugged  the  dog  up  close  and  worked  a  burr  out  from  under  his  ear. 

I  thought  back  over  a  decade  of  hunts  with  Guff  and  was  flooded  with  memories.  I  remem- 
bered him  as  a  puppy,  asleep  on  a  shell  vest  in  a  hot  September  dove  field.  I  remembered  him 
wet  and  shivering,  but  eager  to  go  on  in  weather  so  awful  it  defied  description.  I  remembered 
him  with  his  front  feet  planted  on  the  back  of  his  kennelmate  as  both  pointed  into  a  brush  pile 
where  a  frightened  covey  of  quail  crouched.  I  remembered  him  so  footsore  from  three  days  on 
the  rocky  slopes  of  Idaho  that  he  didn't  want  to  walk,  even  on  soft  grass.  I  remembered  him 
nestled  to  me  as  we  took  a  break  in  a  Minnesota  grouse  covert,  his  fur  sun-warmed  and  sweet. 
I  remembered  him  prancing  with  explosive  energy  on  a  thousand  mornings,  barking  uncon- 
trollably and  leaping  in  circles. 

I  remembered  him,  and  always  will,  because  that  closing  day  was  the  last  time  we  ever 
hunted  together.  He  died  late  the  next  summer  and  is  buried  on  the  hillside  across  the  little 
lake  from  our  house. 

It's  a  nice  spot,  near  a  fallen  old  log  that  is  covered  with  moss.  Sunlight  dapples  through  the 
trees  and  lights  his  grave. 

And  I  go  to  the  fields  without  him  now.  Other  dogs  hunt  and  point  the  birds,  and  I  love 
them  and  what  they  do.  But  they  are  not  Guff,  for  he  was  my  special  friend,  and  I  wish  I  had 
been  able  to  shoot  a  last  bird  for  him  and  hold  it,  limp  and  warm,  as  I  hugged  him  and  told 
him  what  a  good  dog  he  was.  0 

Joel  Vance  is  a  former  president  of  the  Outdoor  Writers  Association  of  America,  an  ardent  hunter/ 
fisherman  and  the  author  of  two  humor  collections  Grandma  and  the  Buck  Deer  ($  17)  and 
Confessions  of  an  Outdoor  Maladroit  ($22),  available  postpaid  and  autographed  from  Cedar 
Glade  Press,  Box  1664,  Jefferson  City,  MO  65102. 


The  Most 
Unstoppable  Hiker 

Few  gave  Henry  Tanner  much  chance  to  finish 
our  hike,  much  less  the  Appalachian  Trail,  but  he  put 
all  that — and  2,158  miles — behind  him. 

written  and  photographed  by  Burt  Kornegay  ©1996 


Even  a  simple  step  seemed  impossible  a  year  ago. 
Lynne  Langley,  The  Post  and  Courier 

Around  5:00  p.m.  on  March  3,  1994,  Henry 
Tanner,  of  Raleigh,  was  driving  down  Bee 
Street  in  Charleston,  South  Carolina,  when 
he  hit  a  bump  in  the  road.  It  changed  his  life.  As  he 
describes  it,  "My  car  hit  the  bump  and  I  felt  an  elec- 
tric, painful  kind  of  feeling — the  kind  you  get  when 
you  hit  your  funny  bone — but  this  feeling  shot  through 
my  whole  left  side."  He  heard  a  roaring  in  his  ears,  saw 
flashes  of  light.  And  then,  over  the  next  few  hours, 
he  began  to  lose  control  of  his  body.  His  left  hand 
curled  up  and  stopped  working;  the  left  side  of  his 
face  began  to  droop;  his  left  leg  grew  lame.  When 
Henry,  an  athletic  20-year-old  sophomore  at  Charles- 
ton College,  tried  to  get  out  of  bed  the  next  morn- 
ing, he  fell  to  the  floor  and  could  not  stand  up.  His 
roommates  had  to  carry  him  to  the  hospital. 

Medical  tests  revealed  that  the  bump  had  jolted 
Henry  just  enough  to  dislodge  a  freakishly  formed 
blood  clot  in  one  of  his  arteries.  The  clot  had  moved 
to  his  brain  and  there  caused  a  stroke.  The  progno- 
sis: severe  physical  impairment  and  possible  lifelong 
paralysis  on  his  left  side.  One  doctor  told  Henry  that 
he  might  eventually  play  tennis  again — in  a  wheelchair. 

But  no  prognosis  had  ever  encountered  the  likes  of 
Henry  Tanner.  Over  the  next  few  months,  as  Henry 
tried  to  restore  movement  to  his  limbs  through  a 
regimen  of  physical  therapy  and  to  revive  his  soul, 
stricken  by  depression,  he  began  to  contemplate  a 
novel  method  of  healing  both  his  body  and  mind,  a 
method  that  astounded  others  when  he  mentioned 
it:  Henry  wanted  to  hike  the  Appalachian  Trail — 
all  2, 158  miles  of  it,  from  Springer  Mountain,  in 
Georgia,  to  Mount  Katahdin,  in  Maine. 

A  lot  of  our  patients  take  a  passive  role  and  allow 

us  to  set  the  limits.  Henry  came  to  me  with  his 

own  limits.  He  said,  "Wvmda,  my  goal  is  to  hike 

the  trail.  Will  you  help  me?" 

Physical  therapist  Rhonda  Johnson,  newspaper 

interview 


The  bump  on  Bee  Street  affected  my  life  too  when, 
nine  months  later,  on  December  19, 1  received  a  call 
from  Henry's  mother,  Sally  Tanner.  She  had  learned 
from  Triangle  Educational  Planners,  in  Raleigh,  that 
I  ran  many  different  kinds  of  trips  as  a  wilderness 
guide;  would  I,  she  asked,  run  a  special  one-on-one 
trip  for  her  son?  Mrs.  Tanner  recounted  Henry's 
freak  accident  and  explained  that,  despite  the  prog- 
nosis, he  was  learning  to  walk  again  and  that  his 
dream  was  to  hike  the  Appalachian  Trail.  He  wanted 
to  start  hiking  north  from  Springer  Mountain  on 
March  3,  1995,  the  first  anniversary  of  his  stroke. 

After  several  phone  conversations,  the  three  of  us 
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decided  that  Henry  and  I  would  make  a  week-long 
practice  hike  together  on  the  North  Carolina  Bartram 
Trail,  a  70-mile-long  mountaintop  path  similar  in  dif- 
ficulty to  the  AT  I  would  get  everything  ready  for  the 
trip,  hike  with  Henry  and  help  him  hone  his  back- 
packing skills.  I  underlined  the  dates  February  8-15 
in  my  '95  calendar  and  noted,  "Henry  Tanner  hike." 

We  left  Henry  near  Springer  Mountain,  Qeorgia, 
on  Friday,  March  3.  It  was  raining,  a  lost  land  in 
a  dense  cloud,  6  p.m.  Personally,  I  would  liken  it 
to  dropping  a  puppy  in  the  ocean. . .  . 
Sally  Tanner,  letter 


It  had  been  an  unusually  mild  winter — that  is, 
until  an  arctic  cold  front  arrived  on  February  7 . 
North  winds  poured  into  the  southern  mountains, 
bringing  with  them  10  inches  of  snow.  The  tempera- 
ture at  my  house  dropped  from  a  nightly  low  of  25 
degrees  Fahrenheit  to  5  degrees  Fahrenheit. 

Henry  was  due  to  arrive  on  the  7th,  but  because 
of  the  snow,  he  did  not  make  it  until  around  mid- 
morning  the  next  day.  He  parked  his  car  and  came 
walking  toward  me  through  the  snowy  yard.  He  was 
a  tall,  slender  man,  with  a  tangle  of  brown  hair  and 
a  ready  smile.  His  right  side  looked  sinewy,  capable; 
his  left  side  did  not.  Henry  had  told  me  over  the 


On  the  first  day  of  Henry 
Tanner's  trial  hike,  he  reached 
the  summit  of  Scaly  Mountain 
in  the  Fishhawks  hoking  west 
towards  the  Nantahalas.  It  was 
a  cold,  hard  initiation,  but  it 
proved  to  him  that  virtually 
anything  was  possible. 
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Henry  Tanner  descends  a 

portion  of  the  Bartram  Trail 
below  Wolf  Rock  in  the  Fish- 
hawks  (jn  the  second  day  of  our 
hike.  Each  time  he  fell,  he 
would  take  off  his  pack,  get  to 
his  feet,  put  the  pack  hack  on 
again  and  keep  going. 


phone,  "I  walk  as  if  I  have  a  badly  sprained  ankle." 
But  that  was  not  how  it  looked  to  me.  A  person 
favors  a  sprained  ankle  because  it  is  exquisitely  ten- 
der; but  Henry  walked  as  if  his  left  foot  were  wooden, 
and  it  turned  in  slightly. 

At  the  start  of  the  Appalachian  Trail,  Tanner's  gait 
was  awkward  and  he  hiked  less  than  a  mile  an 
hour,  dragging  his  left  foot  behind  him  (he's  on  his 
third  pair  of  boots). 

Melissa  De Vaughn,  Roanoke  Times  and  World 
News 

We  began  to  pack  for  the  hike,  and  two  problems 
soon  emerged.  Because  of  his  weakened  left  hand, 


Henry  could  not  completely  stuff  his  sleeping  bag 
into  its  carrying  sack;  nor  could  he  cinch  his  pack's 
hip  belt  tightly  enough  around  his  waist  to  support 
the  load.  On  our  hike  I  could  help  him  do  these 
things,  but  on  the  AT  he  would  have  to  do  them  on 
his  own.  I  showed  Henry  how  to  make  beef  jerky, 
which  he  sampled  and  immediately  declared  would 
be  on  his  food  list,  and  we  went  over  the  kind  of  gear 
he  would  need  on  the  Appalachian  Trail.  That  after- 
noon we  took  a  hike  up  the  ridge  behind  my  house. 

Back  in  January  Henry  had  told  me  that  he  could 
not  wait  for  our  trip  to  start.  But  as  we  trudged  up 
the  ridge,  with  the  wind  cutting  into  us,  he  was  clearly 
nervous  about  the  next  day,  and  he  asked  many  ques- 
tions about  frostbite  and  hypothermia.  My  wife,  Becky, 
was  nervous  too:  "I  can't  help  it,  he  brings  out  the 
mother  in  me,"  she  confided  as  she  made  supper. 

. . .  now  he's  walked  550  miles — more  than  a 
quarter  of  the  AT. 

Scott  Huler,  The  News  and  Observer 

The  next  day  dawned  clear.  It  was  minus  1  degree 
Fahrenheit.  Using  a  friend's  jeep,  we  reached  the  Bar- 
tram  Trail  5  miles  east  of  Highlands.  We  shouldered 
our  packs  and  set  out  for  Scaly  Mountain,  which,  at 
4,804  feet,  is  the  first  peak  in  the  Fishhawk  range.  The 
mountains  were  stunningly  beautiful,  standing  forth, 
in  all  their  ruggedness  with  gray  rocks  and  white  snow. 

We  followed  the  Bartram  Trail  up  Scaly  Mountain 
and  down  through  Lickskillet  Gap,  around  Peggy's 
Knob  and  through  Hickory  Gap,  up  Keith  Day  Knob 
and  down  through  Jones  Gap,  and  then  around  Jones 
Knob.  We  hiked  9  miles  that  day,  all  of  it  above  4,000 
feet,  in  boot -deep  snow. 

Henry's  tracks  were  distinctive.  They  showed  a 
right  footstep  followed  by  a  left -foot  drag  mark  2  feet 
long.  I  noticed  by  the  end  of  the  first  day  that  the  toe 
of  his  left  boot  was  badly  scuffed  and  abraded.  Every 
quarter  mile  or  so,  and  in  places  every  few  feet,  Henry's 
step-drag-step  pattern  in  the  snow  would  be  obliter- 
ated by  a  wallow,  marking  a  spot  where  he  had  fallen. 
I  don't  know  how  many  times  Henry  fell  that  day,  15 
times,  maybe  20.  After  each  fall  he  would  unbuckle 
his  heavy  pack,  struggle  to  his  feet,  brush  off  the 
snow,  heft  the  pack  back  onto  his  shoulders,  then 
hike  on.  He  did  this  day  after  day. 

We  met  Henry  and  other  AT  hikers  in  Damascus 
this  weekend  for  a  Trail  Days  barbecue.  Henry 
was  exuberant;  he's  hiked  more  than  600  miles! 
Sally  Tanner,  phone  message 

At  dusk  we  found  a  flat  spot  beside  Stephen's 
Creek,  near  Whiterock  Mountain.  The  leaves  on  the 
rhododendrons  around  us  were  curled  up  tight  against 
the  cold.  I  showed  Henry  how  to  make  camp,  build 
a  fire,  and  cook  supper.  Later,  we  crawled  into  our 
sleeping  bags,  worn  out.  The  temperature  remained 
at  14  degrees;  clouds  settled  on  the  Fishhawks  and 
dropped  another  4  inches  of  snow. 

The  next  day  we  fell  into  what  was  to  become  a 
morning  routine.  Henry  woke  to  find  that  his  boots 
— crammed  with  snow  the  day  before  from  his  numer- 
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ous  falls — were  frozen  solid.  I  got  up  and  built  a  fire; 
then  he  clomped  over  and  sat  down,  stuck  his  boots 
almost  into  the  flames,  and,  while  I  made  coffee,  thawed 
them  enough  to  pull  the  laces  tight. 

I  hiked  with  Henry  in  the  Shenandoahs  of  Vir- 
ginia. Pennsylvania's  infamous  ridge-top  rock 
fields  loomed  ahead.  Through-hikers  know  the 
state  as  "Rocksyhania"  and  the  stretch  through 
the  northeast  as  "90  miles  of  hell." 
Don  Hopey,  The  Pittsburg  Post  Qazette 

We  hiked  8V2  miles  that  day,  down  to  Buckeye 
Creek  trailhead,  at  the  end  of  the  Fishhawks.  The 
temperature  rose  to  37  degrees  Fahrenheit  in  the 
afternoon — our  high  for  the  trip.  The  snow  turned 
slushy,  and  Henry  took  many  hard  falls.  We  camped 
that  night  in  an  icy  rain. 

Friends  met  us  the  next  morning  and  drove  us 
across  the  Little  Tennessee  River  Valley  to  Wallace 
Branch  trailhead,  on  the  eastern  flank  of  the  Nanta- 
halas.  Here  the  Bartram  Trail  begins  a  steep  20-mile 
route  up  and  over  that  range,  cresting  at  mile -high 
Wayah  Bald,  where  it  briefly  joins  the  Appalachian 
Trail.  We  would  climb  more  than  5,000  feet  in  ele- 
vation in  the  first  11  miles.  The  strenuous  route, 
combined  with  deepening  snow,  cut  our  daily  pace 
in  half.  But  Henry  hiked  on. 

In  New  Hampshire  earlier  in  the  week,  I  hiked  on 
the  Appalachian  Trail  to  the  summit  of  4, 832 -foot 
Carter  Dome  with  Henry  Tanner  of  North  Caro- 
lina. He  fell  twice  during  that  climb,  adding  new 
patches  of  blood  to  his  already  bruised  shins.  He's 
made  it  through  13  states.  He's  worn  out  eight 
pairs  of  hiking  boots. . .  . 
Lloyd  Ferris,  Maine  Sunday  Telegram 

The  Bartram  Trail,  we  discovered,  was  an  animal 
highway,  and  our  slow  pace  gave  us  time  to  study 
their  tracks.  We  recognized  the  ptints  of  raccoon  and 
opossum,  squirrel  and  mouse,  fox  and  coyote,  grouse 
and  turkey  and  deer.  We  followed  bobcat  tracks  fot 
half  a  mile.  We  trailed  a  skunk  to  whete  it  had  dug 
into  a  rotten  log. 

That  night  we  found  what  would  be  our  favorite 
campsite  of  the  trip,  beneath  the  drooping  evergreen 
branches  of  an  eastern  hemlock.  The  tree's  limbs 
formed  a  natural  tent;  inside,  there  was  just  a  dusting 
of  snow  on  the  ground.  We  rolled  out  our  sleeping 
bags  on  one  side  of  the  trunk,  made  a  campfire  on 
the  other  It  began  to  snow,  but  just  a  few  flakes  fil- 
tered down  on  us  as  we  ate  a  hot  supper  of  chili  and 
cocoa.  The  sky  cleared  later  and  the  temperature 
dropped  to  10  degrees  Fahrenheit. 

He  wore  two  different-colored  boots.  "I  just 
didn't  want  to  break  in  a  whole  new  pair,"  he 
smiled,  explaining  the  left  boot  he  replaced  in 
Monson,  Maine. 

John  Ewing,  Portland1  Newspapers 

It  took  us  another  day  and  a  half  to  make  the 
summit  of  Wayah  Bald.  The  snow  was  knee  deep  in 


places  and  ct usty,  the  hiking  as  difficult  as  any  I  had 
done  in  years.  Just  below  the  top  we  reached  the  AT, 
and  Henry  stood  on  the  famous  white-blazed  trail  for 
the  vety  first  time.  Thete  wete  no  othet  boot  ttacks 
in  the  snow.  That  same  day,  on  his  own,  Henry 
cinched  his  hip  belt  tightly. 

Becky  picked  us  up  a  day  and  a  half  later  at  Nan- 
tahala  Lake,  on  the  western  side  of  the  mountains. 
The  hard  trek  had  worn  Henry  down,  but  his  spir- 
its were  soaring  higher  than  Wayah  Bald.  He  had 
learned  how  tough  the  going  could  be,  and  he  had 
learned  that  he  could  do  it. 

When  he  drove  away  from  my  house  late  that 
afternoon,  neither  Henry  nor  I  knew  for  certain  that 
he  would  hike  the  entire  Appalachian  Ttail.  During 
talks  in  camp,  I  had  advised  him  not  to  become  set 
upon  tacking  up  miles;  instead,  I  urged  him  to  take 
the  ttail  one  week  at  a  time,  growing  strong  and  enjoy- 
ing nature  as  he  went.  And  that  was  how  Henry  did 
it,  as  he  hiked  north  from  Springer  Mountain — one 
week  at  a  time,  for  30  weeks. 

On  Oct.  1 ,  Henry  Tanner,  now  known  as 
"Screaming  Coyote, "  the  most  unstoppable  hiker 
on  the  Appalachian  Trail,  strode  up 
Mount  Katahdin  in  Maine,  greeted 
by  a  standing  ovation 
from  the  hikers  already 
at  the  top. 
Bo  Emerson,  The 
Atlanta  Constitution  E 


It  was  bitterly  cold  through- 
out the  hike,  but  the  campsites 
were  comfortable  and  there 
was  plenty  of  good  food  while 
Henry  sharpened  his  skills  and 
gained  confidence.  This  camp- 
site (above)  was  near  Stephens 
Creek.  Below,  Burt  Kornegay 
(left)  and  Henry  Tanner  cele- 
brate the  end  of  their  successful 
hike.  Next  stop  for  Henry,  the 
Appalachian  Trail. 


Burt  Kornegay  is  a 
professional  wilderness 
outfitter  and  guide  and  is  owner 
ofSlickrock  Expeditions,  in 
Cullowhee,  N.C. 
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Once  the  American 
chestnut  dominated  the 
hardwood  forest,  and  one 
hope  for  their  restoration 
may  lie  in  these  old 
growth  grafts. 

written  and  photographed  by 
Elizabeth  Caffrey  ©1996 


It  was  a  bad  day  at  the  Bronx  Zoo.  Some- 
one there  noticed  that  all  the  Ameri- 
can chestnut  trees  were  dying.  The  year 
was  1904,  and  the  blight  on  the  chestnuts 
quickly  spread  throughout  their  natural 
range,  from  southern  Quebec  to  Georgia 
and  west  to  Mississippi. 

Before  the  blight,  there  were  places  in 
the  southern  Appalachians  where  chest- 
nuts accounted  for  80  percent  of  the  forest 
canopy.  The  blight  killed  all  but  a  few  of  the 
chestnuts,  but  it  didn't  kill  the  roots.  And  so 
the  roots  of  the  chestnuts  live  on,  sending 
up  sprouts  that  sometimes  live  to  bear  seed 
nuts  before  the  blight  gets  them.  There  are 
an  estimated  100  million  to  100  billion  sprouts 
growing  in  the  wild.  Because  of  them  we 
dream  chestnut  dreams. 

Recently,  the  American  Chestnut  Coop- 
erators'  Foundation  (ACCF)  of  Newport, 
Virginia,  has  been  using  these  sprouts  and 
scions  from  large  surviving  American  chest- 
nuts to  try  to  put  the  chestnut  back  where 
it  used  to  be.  One  of  the  places  it  used  to 
be  is  the  Pisgah  National  Forest.  The  ACCF 
likes  to  work  with  U.S.  Forest  Service  land 
because  it  can  be  sure  that  the  forest  will 
still  be  forest  in  years  to  come.  Having  access 
to  the  expertise  of  Forest  Service 
silviculturists  such  as  Dave 
McGrew  is  also  a  plus. 
This  spring  McGrew 
arranged  a  grafting 
workshop  for  volunteers 
in  his  American  chestnut 
restoration  project.  Dr.  John 
Elkins  came  down  from  West  Virginia  to 
conduct  the  workshop,  bringing  American 
chestnut  scions  from  old  trees  that  had 
somehow  survived  the  blight  for  grafting  to 
native  rootstock.  The  grafting  site  is  a  6- 
year-old  clearcut,  and  regeneration  in  the 


clearcut  is  dominated  by  American  chestnut 
sprouts.  But  the  blight  has  already  raised  its 
ugly  orange  head  here. 

There  are  those  who  believe  that  in  the 
haste  to  salvage  chestnut  timber  in  the  path 
of  the  blight,  a  lot  of  trees  were  cut  down  that 
might  never  have  succumbed  to  it,  might,  in 
fact,  have  been  resistant.  And  some  people 
have  noticed  "hypovirulence"  in  the  forest 
— a  blight  on  the  blight  itself.  This  hypoviru- 
lence shows  up  as  swollen  cankers  on  the  trees, 
as  compared  with  the  lethal,  sunken  ones 
that  girdle  the  stem,  killing  the  tree.  Will 
grafts  from  old  trees  that  have  survived  the 
blight  eventually  yield  a  pure -strain  Ameri- 
can chestnut  with  natural  resistance  to  the 
blight?  That  is  one  hope.  Another  is  that  the 
disease  affecting  the  blight  can  somehow 
be  used  to  save  the  chestnuts.  That  is  what 
brought  us  to  this  clearcut  to  graft  the  scions. 

In  1938,  chestnut  blight  was  first  observed 
in  Italy  on  Italian  chestnut  trees.  In  1965, 
after  the  disease  had  spread  rapidly,  it  was 
noticed  that  the  disease  had  a  disease,  and 
that  the  second  disease  halted  the  expan- 
sion of  blight  on  a  tree.  The  Connecticut 
Agricultural  Experiment  Station  imported 
some  of  the  hypovirulent  strains  of  the 
fungus  in  1972 ,  and  mycologist  Dr.  Sandra 
Anagnostakis  has  been  keeping  American 
chestnuts  there  alive  with  hypovirulence 
as  experiments  continue  to  encourage  it 
to  spread  naturally. 

In  the  Jefferson  and  Monongahela  National 
Forests  of  Virginia  and  West  Virginia,  chest- 
nut saplings  are  being  maintained  free  of 
competing  vegetation  to  see  if  hypoviru- 
lence will  develop  naturally  when  conditions 
favor  chestnut  growth. 

It  is  thought  that  a  tree  must  have  some 
resistance  in  order  for  hypovirulence  to  take 
effect — and  that  the  combination  of  resis- 
tance and  hypovirulence  could  allow  the 
chestnut  to  again  reach  the  canopy,  even 


Hybrid  chestnut  trees  like  this  one 
(right)  do  well,  but  they  don't  grow  as 
large  as  native  American  chestnuts  once 
did,  and  some  people  believe  the  chest- 
nuts they  bear  are  not  as  tasty.  Hybrid 
nuts  (left)  are  somewhat  larger,  how- 
ever.  Dave  McGrew  (top)  organized 
the  workshop  to  graft  scions  in  Pisgah 
National  Forest. 
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More  Progress  in  the  Battle 
Against  the  Blight 

Independent  breeding  projects  are  necessary  because  the  chestnut's  requirements 
for  survival  vary  with  the  area.  The  Connecticut  Agricultural  Experiment  Station's 
mycologist,  Dr.  Sandra  Anagnostakis,  has  sent  chestnuts  to  the  Wagner  Research  Farm 
in  Meadowview,  Va.,  which  is  run  by  the  American  Chestnut  Foundation  (ACF). 

The  ACF's  breeding  program  is  based  on  the  blight  resistance  of  the  Chinese  chest- 
nut. When  the  blight  was  discovered  in  China,  where  it  attacked  but  did  not  kill  Chi- 
nese chestnuts,  the  fungus  was  presumed  to  have  originated  in  Asia.  The  Chinese  trees 
had  the  resistance  of  a  species  that  has  evolved  with  a  disease. 

The  ACF  program  is  further  based  on  the  hypothesis  of  Dr.  Charles  Burnham, 
retired  corn  geneticist  at  the  University  of  Minnesota.  Burnham  believed  that  blight 
resistance  in  Chinese  chestnuts  was  controlled  by  a  relatively  small  number  of  genes, 
perhaps  two  incompletely  dominant  ones.  He  believed  that  crossing  Chinese  chestnuts 
and  American  chestnuts  and  backcrossing  three  times  to  the  American  parent  would 
result  in  trees  that,  bred  to  each  other,  would  have  the  blight  resistance  of  the  Chinese 
chestnut  and  the  form  and  size  of  the  American. 

Dr.  Fred  Hebard,  superintendent  of  the  Wagner  Research  Farm,  says  that  in  each 
backcross  generation,  the  goal  is  to  get  four  or  five  nuts  that  carry  all  major  genes  for 
blight  resistance.  From  these,  he  says,  they  should  be  able  to  grow  two  or  three  trees 
and  select  from  them  the  most  American  type.  The  resulting  tree  would  be  fifteen- 
sixteenths  American. 

Because  of  precocious  flowering  (several  trees  started  flowering  only  two  years  after 
being  planted),  Hebard  says  he  will  be  able  to  advance  a  source  of  resistance  in  only 
nine  years.  It  will  be  several  more  years  before  the  trees  are  large  enough  to  bear  nuts 
for  screening  for  blight  resistance. 


Because  the  blight  didn't  kill  the  roots 
of  the  American  chestnuts,  countless 
sprouts  still  come  up  and  grow  into 
young  trees  before  the  blight  kills  them. 
Some  feel  there  is  still  hope  that  a  way 
will  be  found  to  return  these  trees — or 
some  very  similar — to  their  former  glory. 


if  it  has  blight  cankers  clear  to  the  top.  If 
so,  the  chestnut  would  once  again  be  a  sig- 
nificant mast  tree. 

Restoring  the  American  chestnut  is  more 
than  just  a  sentimental  dream.  The  chest- 
nut has  great  commercial  potential,  and  it 
has  nutritional  value  for  both  humans  and 
wildlife.  Indeed,  the  reliable  annual  crop 
of  nuts  was  so  important  to  man  and  beast 
that  experiments  have  been  conducted  at 
the  Connecticut  Agricultural  Experiment 
Station,  using  Chinese  chestnuts,  to  try  to 
increase  the  size  of  the  American  tree's  nuts. 

At  the  present  time,  the  United  States 
imports  about  10  million  pounds  of  chest- 
nuts a  year,  mostly  from  Italy.  According  to 
Michael  Burnett,  president  of  the  Chestnut 
Growers  Exchange  in  Portland,  Ore.,  the 
imported  chestnuts  are  the  equivalent  of  the  . 
yield  of  5,000  planted  acres.  The  U.S.  has 
only  400  acres  in  the  crop  (European,  Asian, 
and  hybrid  chestnuts  growing  in  Washington, 
Oregon,  and  California).  If  U.S.  consump- 
tion were  brought  up  to  the  European  level 
of  one  pound  per  capita,  we  would  need 
120,000  acres  in  chestnuts.  Although  this 
could  easily  be  achieved  with  nonnative  spe- 
cies of  chestnut,  all  who  remember  agree  that 
the  American  tree  had  no  equal  for  taste. 

There  are  a  few  large  surviving  American 
chestnut  trees  that  have  lived  with  blight  for 
years:  the  Gault  tree  in  Ohio,  the  Floyd  tree 
in  Virginia,  Yancey  in  Yancey  County  here, 
and  North  Carolina  Champ  in  Wilkes  County, 
among  others.  The  ACCF  starting  breeding 
these  trees  in  1982  and  has  made  scions,  as 
well  as  more  than  ^0,000  American  chest- 
nut trees  with  a  potential  for  blight  resis- 
tance, available  to  the  public  at  cost.  The 
parent  trees  have  been  tested  for  blight  resis- 
tance by  being  injected  directly  with  the  fun- 
gus. It  is  as  though  a  person  were  inocu- 
lated with  cholera  and  kept  on  going,  says 
Dr.  Elkins.  Consider,  too,  that  blight  resis- 
tance of  the  parent  trees  is  inherited  by 
only  some  of  their  offspring,  and  that  the 
fungus  produces  a  couple  of  generations  a 
year,  while  a  chestnut  seedling  must  be  7 
to  10  years  old  before  it  can  reproduce. 

Until  recently,  the  ACCF  had  been  hav- 
ing a  mortality  problem  with  its  grafts.  Then 
Hong  wen  Huang  of  the  Department  of  Agri- 
culture of  Auburn  University  was  able  to 
trace  graft  failure  to  the  presence  of  phloem 
fiber  bundles  in  chestnut  bark.  Phloem  is 
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essentially  wood,  not  bark,  so  scientists  need 
to  avoid  these  bundles  when  grafting.  Until 
Dr.  Huang's  discovery,  grafters  were  lucky  to 
have  one  successful  graft  in  10. 

Chestnut  has  always  been  a  tree  that  likes 
disturbance:  fire,  wind,  even  human  inter- 
vention. The  sprouts  prosper  on  exposed 
ridges  and  in  clearcuts.  As  McGrew  says, 
"The  chestnut  is  an  extremely  aggressive 
coppice  sprouter,  with  a  straight  terminal 
going  for  the  sun." 

By  the  time  chestnut  seedlings  are 
about  10  years  old,  the  blight — still  pres- 
ent in  the  stumps  and  in  its  secondary  hosts, 
beech  and  oak,  which  it  does  not  kill — 
strikes.  The  chestnut  seedlings  usually  die. 
But  not  before  they  have  produced  their 
own  root  systems  and  more  sprouts.  But  by 
then  they  are  growing  in  the  shade  of  the 
other  young  trees — tulip  poplar,  northern 
red  oak,  cucumber  magnolia — and  cannot 
get  their  place  in  the  sun.  If  competition 
from  other  trees  is  eliminated,  the  chest- 
nuts may  survive  long  enough  for  the  blight 
to  contract  the  debilitating  virus  in  the 
hypovirulent  form  of  the  fungus. 

At  the  site  of  the  clearcut  where  we  will 
graft  the  scions,  McGrew  has  been  manag- 
ing for  chestnut,  having  his  technicians  cut 
out  the  competing  vegetation.  He  has  faced 
other  obstacles  besides  blight.  On  one  loca- 
tion bears  took  umbrage  to  the  tree  tubes 
he  uses  to  protect  seedlings  from  deer  and 
rabbits  and  tore  them  up.  So  McGrew  chose 
this  site  partly  because  the  area  enjoys  a 
certain  reputation  for  bear  hunting. 

"No  offense,  Mr.  Ray,"  he  said  to  Tom 
Ray,  a  volunteer  who  lives  nearby,  "but 
bears  have  to  keep  moving  a  little  faster 
in  this  country." 

As  we  worked,  the  logging  slash  made 
getting  around  in  the  clearcut  like  working 
a  trampoline  with  leg-hold  traps  in  it.  This 
while  carrying  a  passel  of  tools.  The  grafting 
equipment  we  needed  to  haul  up  the  steep 
slope  had  the  heft  of  a  bale  of  hay. 

Two  weeks  earlier,  Forest  Service  techni- 
cians had  cut  off  the  chestnut  stems  on  the 
site  3  feet  from  the  ground.  They  did  this 
so  the  rising  sap  would  not  push  the  grafts 
out.  The  technicians  flagged  the  cut-off 
stems  to  make  it  easier  for  us  to  find  them. 

We  cut  the  stems  again,  this  time  2  inches 
from  the  ground  so  that,  once  the  grafts 
took,  soil  could  be  mounded  up  to  protect 
the  graft  union.  Our  posture  was  prayerful, 
with  greenbrier  a  constant  companion. 

As  long  as  the  bark  at  the  base  of  a  tree 
remains  healthy,  the  stem  can  be  used  for 
grafting  stock  for  scions.  The  scions  will  hope- 
fully reach  maturity,  producing  nuts  within 
three  to  four  years,  rather  than  the  seven  to 
10  years  required  if  starting  from  seed. 

This  summer  we  will  return  to  prune 
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any  natural  sprouts  that  the  rootstock — in 
timeless  chestnut  fashion — has  been  putting 
out.  This  will  give  the  scions  every  fighting 
chance.  We  will  measure  the  growth  of  the 
scions,  and  we  will  clear  out  any  competing 
vegetation. 

Tom  Ray  says  one  of  us  is  going  to  do 
something  right.  It's  just  a  matter  of  time.  0 


Throughout  the  southern  Appalachians, 
many  stumps  and  dead  snags  remiiin 
from  the  towering  American  chestnuts 
that  were  killed  by  the  blight  in  the 
1 930s.  h  is  hard  to  imagine  that  in 
some  places,  up  to  85  percent  of  the 
hardwood  forest  was  once  chestnut. 
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Going  to  the  Dogs 

Wildlife  Commission  Expands  Canine  Enforcement  Program  to  All  Districts 


Officer  Michael  Criscoe,  pictured  here  with  his  German  shepherd,  Link, 
will  spearhead  the  training  in  and  expansion  of  the  Wildlife  Commission 's 
amine  enforcement  program.  Under  the  new  program,  wildlife  enforcement 
dogs  will  be  added  to  each  of  North  Carolina's  districts. 


Written  and  Edited 
try  Vic  Venters 


A dog  may  be  a  man's  best 
friend  but  wildlife  violators 
in  North  Carolina  are  about  to 
find  out  that  this  axiom  doesn't 
apply  to  them. 

In  1995,  the  N.C.  Wildlife 
Resources  Commission  ap- 
proved a  dramatic  expansion 
of  the  agency's  canine  enforce- 
ment program  and  in  January 
the  Commission's  Division  of 
Enforcement  began  a  training 
program  to  bring  German  shep- 
herds to  all  nine  of  the  state's 
districts.  When  the  training  pro- 
gram is  complete,  the  Wildlife 
Commission  will  have  a  han- 
dler and  dog  in  each  district, 
making  it  the  second  largest 
state  wildlife  canine  enforce- 
ment program  in  the  nation. 

Dogs  are  routinely  used  in 
law  enforcement  work,  typical- 
ly to  detect  intruders  at  border 
crossings  or  to  sniff  out  drugs 
and  explosives.  Wildlife  enforce- 
ment dogs,  however,  are  trained 
to  detect  game,  fish,  guns  and 
ammunition,  and  to  track  peo- 
ple in  the  woods. 

A  principle  reason  for  the 
expansion  has  been  the  suc- 
cess of  Master  Officer  Michael 
Criscoe  in  District  3  and  his 
German  shepherd,  Link.  "I 
know  from  experience  how 
much  the  dogs  will  help  our 
enforcement  efforts,"  said 
Criscoe.  "Link  has  been  ex- 
tremely valuable  to  us  in  a 
huge  variety  of  cases." 

Criscoe  estimates  he  has 
made  several  hundred  wildlife 
enforcement  cases  with  Link, 
including  150  that  couldn't 
have  been  made  without  the 
dog.  Some  of  the  major  uses 
for  wildlife  enforcement  dogs 
include  locating  caches  of  ille- 
gally killed  wildlife  and  locat- 


ing baited  areas,  plus  tracking. 
"When  someone  comes  out 
of  the  woods  we  don't  know 
where  they  are  going  but  the 
dog  can  find  everywhere  they've 
been,"  said  Criscoe.  "If  some- 
one has  left  anything  back  there 
they  didn't  want  found  they  are 
going  to  be  surprised." 

Although  the  dogs  are  not 
trained  to  be  aggressive,  they  will 
protect  their  handler.  "  I  went 
to  a  boating  access  area  where 
close  to  200  people  were  par- 
tying one  night,"  said  Criscoe. 


"They  didn't  pay  much  atten- 
tion when  I  asked  them  to  leave, 
but  when  I  brought  Link  out 
and  asked  again  they  complied." 

Link  has  also  assisted  in  mak- 
ing non-wildlife  enforcement 
cases,  including  guns  used  in  a 
murder.  The  guns  were  wrapped 
in  plastic,  then  buried  in  the 
ground  behind  a  small  waterfall 
on  the  back  side  of  a  spring.  The 
area  had  been  searched  for  sev- 
eral days  without  success. 

"Link  also  found  a  girl  who 
wandered  off  from  a  family 


reunion,"  Criscoe  said.  "Link 
picked  up  the  track  and  found 
the  little  girl  less  than  a  half 
hour  later. 

Officer  Criscoe,  who  has 
been  certified  by  the  U.S.  Police 
Canine  Association  to  train  in- 
structors and  dogs,  will  be  in 
charge  of  the  Wildlife  Commis- 
sion's canine  program  and  will 
supervise  training.  The  training 
program,  which  will  take  place 
at  the  Salemburg  Justice  Acade- 
my, will  last  15  weeks. 

The  Wildlife  Commission 
uses  German  shepherds  that 
have  been  donated  to  the  agen- 
cy by  the  general  public.  Canine 
trainers  have  found  it  more  cost 
effective  to  obtain  and  train  suit- 
able adult  dogs  rather  than  try- 
ing to  breed  policeline  dogs  for 
enforcement  work.  The  Wild- 
life Commission  is  still  seeking 
people  who  would  be  willing  to 
donate  their  dogs  for  enforce- 
ment patrol  work. 

Only  German  shepherds  are 
used  for  wildlife  enforcement 
work.  "We  want  dogs  with  a 
good  disposition  and  intelli- 
gence, sound  temperament  and 
a  high  retrieve  ability,"  Criscoe 
said.  "They  should  be  physically 
sound  with  no  health  problems 
and  should  weigh  between  70 
to  80  pounds. 

Any  person  who  wishes  to 
contribute  a  German  shepherd 
may  call  (919)  733-7191,  or 
write  the  Division  of  Enforce- 
ment, N.C.  Wildlife  Resources 
Commission,  512  N.  Salisbury 
St.,  Raleigh,  N.C.  27604-1188. 
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Conservation  Group  Celebrates  51  st  Birthday 
N.C.  Wildlife  Federation  Adds  Workshops,  Field  Trips  to  Convention 


If  you  think  organizational 
banquets  and  conventions 
are  business-like  and  boring, 
you're  absolutely  right.  They 
invariably  are — even  if  their 
cause  is  worthwhile. 

Last  year,  though,  the  N.C. 
Wildlife  Federation  decided  to 
turn  that  notion  on  its  head 
and  make  their  50th  annual 
convention  fun  and  informative, 
as  well  as  productive. 

For  the  convention,  the  Fed- 
eration— the  state's  largest  pri- 
vate conservation  organization — 
initiated  a  number  of  workshops 
and  field  trips  that  would  appeal 
to  general  members,  while  at 
the  same  time  preserving  the 
organizational  business  sessions 
that  have  been  traditional  fare. 

"We  have  35,000  members 
and  the  only  contact  many  of 
them  have  with  us  is  through 
the  magazine  or  their  renew- 
al notice,"  said  Mike  Blanton, 
executive  director  of  the  Wild- 
life Federation.  "I  believe  a 
good  portion  of  those  would 
like  to  become  more  involved 
and  this  new  convention  for- 
mat is  one  way  we  can  reach 
out  to  them  and  encourage 
their  participation." 

"The  move  proved  to  be  ex- 
tremely popular  with  members," 
added  Eddie  Nickens,  editor  of 
Friend  Of  Wildlife,  the  Federa- 
tion magazine.  "This  year  we're 
even  expanding  the  number  of 
workshops  and  field  trips." 

This  year's  51st  Annual 
Convention,  to  be  held  at  Re- 
search Triangle  Park  from  Feb- 
ruary 16-17,  will  feature  a  num- 
ber of  workshops  or  field  trips 
over  both  days.  This  year's  theme 
for  the  convention  will  be  "Natu- 
ral Resources  and  Conservation 
in  a  Changing  Environment." 
The  McClamroch  Luncheon 
will  host  Larry  Hineman  of  the 
U.S.  Fish  and  Wildlife  Service 
who  will  discuss  the  need  for 
the  Federal  Migratory  Game- 
bird  Harvest  Information  Pro- 


gram. On  Saturday, 
workshops  will  be 
conducted  on 
managing  urban 
backyard  hab- 
itat, suburban 
rural  habitat 
and  on  river 
protection. 
Separate  dis- 
cussion panels 
will  examine  growth 
in  each  of  the  state's 
three  regions  and  how  it  will 


affect  the  environ- 
ment and  en- 
vironmental 
politics. 

This  year's 
field  trips 
should  prove 
especially 
popular.  The 
first,  to  be  held 
on  Friday,  will  be 
a  walk  to  observe 
the  courting  rituals  of 
mating  woodcock.  The  other, 


to  be  held  on  Saturday  at  the 
Hemlock  Bluffs  Nature  Preserve, 
will  explore  the  effect  of  humans 
on  the  landscape. 

The  workshops  and  field  trips 
will  be  open  to  all  N.C.  Wildlife 
Federation  members.  Non-mem- 
bers are  also  encouraged  to  at- 
tend, but  they  should  contact 
the  Federation  first  to  check  on 
the  availability  of  space.  For  more 
information,  contact  the  N.C. 
Wildlife  Federation,  PO.  Box 
10626,  Raleigh,  N.C.  27605. 


Pair  Saves  Drowning  Anglers 
Enforcement  Officers  Commended  for  Heroism 


In  December,  the  Wildlife  Commission  awarded  Certificates  of  Achievement  to  Master  Officers  Walter  Akin 
Hicks  and ]oey  A.Williams  for  a  dramatic  rescue  of  three  anglers  at  the  dam  below  Lake  Norman.  Both  officers 
had  entered  the  water  encumbered  by  their  gear  to  rescue  the  three  fishermen.  None  of  the  anglers  could  swim 
and  they  would  have  certainly  drowned  in  the  turbulent  currents  below  the  dam  had  it  not  been  for  the  officers 
who  risked  their  own  lives  in  the  process.  Earlier  in  1995,  both  had  received  the  Governor's  Award  for  Excellence 
in  the  safety  and  heroism  categories.  Pictured  above  from  left  to  right  are  John  Lentz,  Wildlife  Commission  Chair- 
man, Officer  Hicks,  Officer  Williams  and  Col.  Robert  Tatum,  Chief  of  the  Commission's  Diviskrn  of  Enforcement. 
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More  Than  5,500  Acres  Added 
NCSU  Purchases  Research  Forest 


Book  Review 
Classic  Republished:  Birds  of  the  South 


One  of  the  largest  remain- 
ing tracts  of  undevel- 
oped private  waterfront  prop- 
erty in  Albemarle  Sound  has 
been  acquired  for  use  as  a  wet- 
lands research  site  by  the  N.C. 
State  University  College  of 
Forest  Resources. 

The  newly  acquired  Bull 
Neck  Swamp  Research  Forest 
covers  about  5,500  contiguous 
acres,  including  more  than  sev- 
en miles  of  rare  undisturbed 
shoreline.  It  is  located  about 
20  miles  east  of  Plymouth  in 
Washington  County. 

Home  to  large  populations 
of  black  bears  and  otters,  the 
low-lying,  heavily  forested  tract 
will  be  used  for  research  on  a 
variety  of  critical  environmental 
issues,  including  coastal  water 
quality,  wildlife  management, 
forest  regeneration  and  envi- 
ronmentally sound  timber  har- 
vesting. Valued  at  more  than 
$2.2  million  in  a  1991  appraisal, 
it  was  purchased  for  about  $1.5 
million  by  the  Natural  Heritage 
Trust  Fund  on  behalf  of  N.C. 
State.  The  acquisition  was  com- 
pleted in  late  October. 

"There  was  an  urgency  to 
acquire  this  land  because  it 
sits  in  a  rare  transition  zone  be- 
tween upland  and  marine  habi- 
tats and  may  be  one  of  the  last 
tracts  of  its  size  in  the  eastern 
United  States  that  doesn't  have 
a  single  building  on  it,"  said 
Dr.  E.  Carlyle  Franklin,  profes- 
sor of  forestry  at  N.C.  State 

Acquisition  of  the  land  be- 
gan two  years  ago,  after  its  pre- 
vious owner  expressed  a  strong 
desire  to  place  the  tract  in  the 
public  trust.  Under  the  terms  of 
the  acquisition  agreement,  the 
State  of  North  Carolina  holds 
title  to  the  land.  The  N.C.  State 
College  of  Forest  Resources  will 
be  given  responsibility  for  man- 
agement and  research  adminis- 
tration under  a  long-term  agree- 
ment with  the  N.C.  Depart- 
ment of  Agriculture. 


No  construction  is  planned 
on  the  site,  although  an  exist- 
ing 18 -mile  system  of  unpaved 
roads  will  be  maintained.  "Large 
portions  of  the  tract  are  either 
very  fragile  or  have  special  bio- 
logical significance,  so  they  will 
be  placed  in  reserve  status,  with 
no  disturbances  allowed,"  Frank- 
lin said.  A  buffer  zone  will  be  cre- 
ated along  the  shoreline,  where 
scientists  will  study  water  quali- 
ty— an  increasingly  critical  issue 
in  the  region. 

In  areas  that  have  been 
logged  in  the  past,  researchers 
will  study  tree  regeneration,  en- 
vironmentally sound  timber  har- 
vesting techniques  and  wildlife 
habitat  restoration.  "This  land 
contains  some  of  the  state's  very 
best  stands  of  regenerating  At- 
lantic white  cedar.  We  want  to 
learn  why  the  tree  is  doing  well 
there  so  we  can  learn  how  to 
aid  its  return  in  other  places," 
said  Dr.  Douglas  J.  Frederick, 
professor  of  forestry  at  N.C. 
State.  Wildlife  researchers  will 
also  manipulate  and  improve 
existing  habitats  in  these  dis- 
turbed swaths  to  encourage 
increased  populations  of  black 
bears  and  wild  turkeys. 

Franklin  and  Frederick  envi- 
sion Bull  Neck  Swamp  Research 
Forest  as  becoming  part  of  a 
larger  complex  of  environmental 
research  and  education  facilities 
along  Albemarle  Sound's  south- 
ern shore.  Other  planned  or  pro- 
posed facilities  in  the  vicinity 
include  the  recently  approved 
4-H  Youth  and  Environmental 
Education  Conference  Center 
to  be  built  on  Bull  Bay,  and  the 
proposed  Center  for  the  Sounds 
Wetlands  Education  Facility  to 
be  located  at  Columbia,  in  neigh- 
boring Tyrrell  County. 

— Infrrmation  courtesy  of 
N.C.  State  University 


Birds  of  the  South  by  Char- 
lotte Hilton  Green,  The  Uni- 
versity of  North  Carolina  Press, 
PO.  Box  2288,  Chapel  Ml,  N.C. 
27515-2288, 287  pages,  b/vu 
and  color  illustrations,  paperback, 
1995,  $16.95. 

Originally  published  in  1933, 
Birds  of  the  South  should  be  wel- 
comed by  bird  watchers  across 
the  region,  particularly  those  in 
North  Carolina.  Charlotte  Hilt- 
on Green  was  one  of  ornitholo- 
gy's most  fascinating  women — 
a  writer  whose  prose  matched 
the  timeless  elegance  of  the 
birds  she  described.  Green's 
genuine  skill  with  language  gives 
this  book  a  warmth  and  reader- 
friendliness  missing  from  many 
contemporary  bird  guides,  while 
her  observations  of  birds  and 
bird  behavior  are  as  accurate 
today  as  they  were  60  years  ago. 
The  author,  who  died  at  the  age 
of  102  in  1992,  was  a  fascinating 
person  in  her  own  right:  a  long- 
time resident  of  Raleigh,  she 
was  very  influential  in  founding 
numerous  conservation  and  or- 
nithological groups,  including 
the  Carolina  Bird  Club  and 
local  Audubon  Society  groups. 
(And  she  was  a  contributor  to 
Wildlife  in  North  Carolina. ) 

This  new  edition  has  been 
updated  where  needed  by  Eloise 


Potter,  co-author  of  Birds  of  the 
Carolinas.  Ms.  Potter  also  de- 
livers an  excellent  introduction 
and  short  biography  to  this  edi- 
tion. In  her  words,  "The  endur- 
ing appeal  of  Birds  of  the  South 
lies  mostly  in  Green's  human- 
interest  approach  to  bird  study. 
As  a  good  teacher,  she  makes  the 
reader  feel  that  she  is  intro- 
ducing a  new  friend  (the  read- 
er) to  an  old  friend  (the  bird)." 
The  book  is  illustrated  with 
black  and  white  line  drawings,  as 
well  as  period  color  plates  of  32 
species  from  various  artists. 

In  short — if  you  like  birds 
you'll  love  this  book. 

— w 


Field  Notes 


Quail 
Rabbit 

Ruffed  Grouse 
Common  Snipe 

Waterfowl 

Snow  and  Blue  Geese 


Through  Feb.  29 
Through  Feb.  29 
Through  Feb.  29 
Through  Feb.  28 


Through  Mar.  5 


Information  on  bag  limits  and  other  regulations  may  be  found 
in  the  1995-96  Mirth  Carolina  Inland  Fishing,  Hunting  &  Trapping 
Regulations  Digest.  For  a  copy,  check  with  license  agents  or  contact 
the  N.C.  Wildlife  Resources  Commission. 

For  more  information  on  waterfowl  limits,  call  1-800-675-0263. 
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Order  From  Wildlife  Forever 
Wood  Duck  Box  Kits  for  Sale 


Calendar 


Late  winter  is  the  perfect 
time  to  put  up  wood  duck 
boxes.  They  are  easy  to  build 
but  to  make  this  even  easier,  the 
conservation  group  Wildlife  For- 
ever is  now  selling  wood  duck 
nesting  box  kits  for  $25,  which 
includes  postage  and  handling. 

Each  box  features  the  Wild- 
life Forever  logo  on  the  front 
and  includes  easy-to-follow  in- 
structions along  with  informa- 
tion about  when  and  where  to 
place  your  box.  Annual  main- 
tenance tips  are  also  included. 
The  kits  have  been  put  togeth- 
er by  Veterans'  Industries,  which 
is  a  national  therapeutic  work 
program  within  the  Dept.  of 
Veterans  Affairs. 

"Wildlife  Forever  feels 
especially  good  about 
these  wood  duck 
boxes  because  they  are 
put  together  by  Veterans' 
Industries,"  said  Doug  Grann, 
executive  director  for  Wildlife 
Forever.  "Many  of  the  disabled 
veterans  have  a  strong  interest 
and  historical  tie  to  outdoor 
activities  so  constructing  these 
nesting  boxes  is  a  perfect 


opportunity  for  all  involved  to 
benefit." 

If  you  are  interested  in  pur- 
chasing a  wood  duck  nesting 
box  kit  for  yourself  or  as  a  gift 
for  your  favorite  wildlife  enthu- 
siast, please  send  $25  to  Wild- 
life Forever,  Dept.  WDB,  12301 
Whitewater  Drive,  Suite  210, 
Minnetonka,  MN  55343,  or  call 
(612)  936-0605  to  place  a  cred- 
it-card order.  All  proceeds  from 
the  sale  of  these  wood  duck 
nesting  box  kits  go  directly  back 
into  wildlife  habitat  acquisition, 
research  and  education. 

Since  1987,  Wildlife  For- 
ever has  funded  over  250  proj- 
ects in  43  states  and  Canada. 
The  mission  of  Wildlife  For- 
ever is  to  preserve  America's 
wildlife  heritage  through  the 
preservation,  conservation 
and  management  of  habitat, 
plant  life  and  wildlife. 

Late  winter  and  early  spring 
are  good  times  to  erect  boxes. 
Remember  to  always  place  a 
predator  guard  below  the  box. 

— Information  courtesy  of 
Wildlife  Forever 


Controls  Pest  in  Asia 
Disease  Reappears,  Kills  Gypsy  Moths 


An  Asian  fungus  that  re- 
searchers released  in  the 
United  States  in  1911  and  again 
in  1985  with  the  hope  that  it 
would  control  gypsy  moths  sud- 
denly has  reappeared.  Better  yet, 
it  has  spread  and  begun  preying 
on  the  intended  pests.  Foresters 
in  Pennsylvania  report  that  the 
fungus  is  killing  50  to  80  percent 
of  the  moths  in  areas  of  the  state. 

Gypsy  moths  were  intro- 
duced to  America  in  1868  by 
a  Frenchman  who  wanted  to 
breed  the  species  with  native 
moths  to  create  a  super  silk- 
worm. Needless  to  say,  some  of 


the  gypsy  moths  escaped.  With 
no  natural  predators,  the  pests 
increased  and  began  denuding 
hardwood  trees  in  the  North- 
east, killing  large  areas  of  forests 
in  the  process.  The  moths  have 
advanced  steadily  to  other  parts 
of  the  eastern  United  States. 

The  introduced  fungus,  En- 
tomophaga  mimaiga,  or  "gypsy 
fungus,"  is  a  natural  control  for 
gypsy  moths  in  Asia.  Scientists 
had  thought  the  fungus  intro- 
duction a  failure,  until  its  re- 
cent surfacing. 

Why  the  fungus  suddenly 
reappeared  is  a  mystery.  "This 


might  be  one  of  those  biological 
questions  we'll  never  be  able  to 
answer,"  said  Dr.  Ann  Hajek,  an 
insect  specialist  at  Cornell  Uni- 
versity. "I  don't  think  what  is 
present  in  North  America  has 
anything  to  do  with  what  we 
released  in  1985,"  Hajek  said. 
"It  could  be  from  what  was  re- 
leased in  1911 ,  or  it  could  be 
from  somewhere  else.  Hajek 
speculated  that  the  fungus  for 
the  current  outbreak  could 
have  come  to  the  United  States 
on  board  a  ship  from  Asia. 

— Information  courtesy 
Wildlife  Management  Institute 


On  several  occasions,  events 
in  this  calendar  have  been 
changed  without  notice.  Read- 
ers should  check  the  contact 
listed  before  traveling  to  an 
event.  Items  for  listing  should 
be  conservation  oriented  and 
should  be  sent  four  month 
in  advance. 

Feb.  3-4 

The  First  Annual  East 
Carolina  Wildlife  Arts  Festi- 
val will  be  held  in  Washington, 
N.C  The  event  will  feature  the 
first  ever  official  dedication  of 
North  Carolina's  Waterfowl 
and  Sportsman's  stamps.  Also 
included  will  be  exhibits  by 
over  75  wildlife  artists,  paint- 
ings, photography,  jewelry  and 
other  items.  The  event  will  be 
held  in  the  Washington  Civic 
Center.  For  more  information, 
call  (919)  946-2897. 

Feb.  16-17 

The  10th  Annual  Bowhunt- 
ers  Rendezvous  will  be  held  at 
the  Great  Smokies  Resort  in 
Asheville.  Sponsored  by  the 
N.C.  Bowhunter's  Association, 
the  event  will  feature  hunting 
seminars,  bowhunter  displays, 
vendor  booths,  bow  building, 
free  Pope  &  Young  scoring  ser- 
vices and  other  displays.  Scott 
Osborne,  the  N.C.  Wildlife  Re- 
sources Commission  biologist 
and  white-tailed  deer  project 
manager  for  the  state,  will  be 
one  of  the  featured  speakers  at 
the  convention.  For  more  infor- 
mation, contact  Ramon  N.  Bell 
at  (910)  643-4455  (evenings). 

March  1-3 

The  16th  Annual  Dixie 
Deer  Classic  will  be  held  in 
the  Jim  Graham  building  at 
the  N.C.  State  Fairgrounds 
in  Raleigh.  The  Classic  is  one 
of  the  nation's  largest  deer 
hunting  expositions  and  draws 
thousands  of  hunters  each  year 
from  across  the  Southeast. 
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BACK  OF  THE  BOOK 


WILDLIFE  THROUGH  THE  YEAR 


Only  a  phone  call  away... 


Call  919-715-4091  anytime  and  use  your 
MasterCard  or  VISA  to  purchase  most  hunting 
licenses,  fishing  licenses,  or  a  subscription  to 
Wildlife  in  North  Carolina  magazine. 


Wildlife  Endowment  Fund  Report 


October  1995 

Principal  Balance 
$21,826,630.67 

Interest  Earned 
$18,398,639.14 

Total  Receipts 
$40,225,269.81 

Interest  Used 
$8,660,710.48 

Fund  Balance 
$31,564,559.33 


Established  on  May  29,  198 1 ,  this  Hind  is  derived  from  the  sale  of 
lifetime  hunting  and  fishing  licenses  and  lifetime  subscriptions  to 
Wildlife  in  North  Carolina  magazine  as  well  as  from  tax  deductible 
contributions.  While  the  interest  may  be  used  to  supplement  N.C. 
Wildlife  Resources  Commission,  programs,  the  principal  remains 
invested  to  generate  additional  interest  for  the  future. 
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Phase  Out  Fescue:  Part  II 

by  Vic  Venters 

Last  month  we  told  you  why  you  should  convert  some 
of  your  fescue  acreage  to  native  vegetation;  this  month 
we'll  tell  you  how  to  convert  a  biological  desert  into  thriv- 
ing  wildlife  habitat. 

Again,  you'll  need  a  tractor,  a  disc  and — if  you  go  the 
herbicide  route — a  sprayer  and  all  appropriate  safety  equip- 
ment. Field  work  should  actually  begin  as  fescue  begins 
to  green  up — April  or  May,  depending  on  your  locale 
in  the  state. 

Simply  disking  fescue  under  is  the  easiest  method,  but  the 
hardy  grass  will  eventually  return,  so  you'll  need  to  repeat 
the  operation  every  few  years.  You'll  get  a  nice  growth  of 
ragweed,  however,  especially  the  first  year. 

The  second,  and  most  popular  option,  uses  a  herbicide 
like  Round-up  to  kill  off  the  fescue.  Then  disk  the  soil  to 
expose  dormant  seeds  of  native  weeds  and  forbs.  You'll 
need  about  two  quarts  of  Round-up  mixed  with  10  gallons 
of  water  per  acre.  Apply  with  flat  fan  nozzles  at  30  to  40 
p.s.i  when  the  grass  has  reached  the  boot  to  early  seed- 
head  stage.  Weeds  and  other  native  vegetation  will  quickly 
recolonize  the  area  after  the  fescue  dies. 

The  third  option  is  using  a  newer  herbicide  like  Poast, 
which  kills  only  grasses  like  fescue  and  crabgrass  but  allows 
native  vegetation  to  thrive.  Mix  24  ounces  of  Poast  per  24 
gallons  of  water  to  treat  one  acre.  This  works  out  to  about 
$22  to  treat  an  acre  of  land,  given  the  herbicide  costs. 

One  of  the  best  places  to  eliminate  fescue  is  on  filter  strips 
between  fields  or  along  farm  ditches.  Recent  research  has 
shown  remarkable  benefits  to  quail  populations  when  field 
borders  and  filter  strips  are  managed  for  native  vegetation. 
Some  of  the  best  news  is  that  new  technology — the  weed 
wipe,  specifically — will  allow  farmers  to  manage  native 
vegetation  cost  effectively.  The  weed  wipe  is  a  horizontal 
bar  that  brushes  taller  woody  vegetation  at  a  certain  height, 
while  shorter  vegetation  remains  unexposed.  Weedy  cover 
is  thereby  saved  to  provide  excellent  nesting  cover  for  small 
game  and  other  wildlife  species.  We'll  bring  you  additional 
information  on  the  weed  wipe  in  an  upcoming  issue. 
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You  Make  a  Difference 


in  our  mountains 


The  Nongame  and  Endangered  Wildlife  Program 

Your  donations  to  the  Nongame  and  Endangered  Wildlife 
Program  will  fund  critical  programs  for  rare  or  threatened 
wildlife  species  in  the  mountains  of  North  Carolina.  Please 
keep  giving.  Make  your  contributions  through  the  state 
income  tax  checkoff  or  directly  to  the  Nongame  and 
Endangered  Wildlife  Fund,  N.C.  Wildlife  Resources  Com- 
mission, 512  N.  Salisbury  St.,  Raleigh,  N.C  27604-1188. 


Flying  Mammal 

Radio -telemetry  is  helping 
to  identify  important  for- 
aging areas  for  the  state's 
only  known  population  of 
Virginia  big-eared  bats. 
The  information  will  help 
control  insect  infestations 
without  eliminating  the 
prey  for  this  rare  night  flyer. 


Rare  Songbird 

Researchers  are  looking  for  the  breeding  territories  of  the 
rare  cerulean  warbler  throughout  the  mountains  of  North 
Carolina.  The  information  will  help  biologists  predict  the 
location  of  suitable  habitat  for  this  rare  songbird  in  the 
Southern  Appalachians. 


Northern  Exposure 

Nongame  program  per- 
sonnel are  sampling  areas  in 
the  Great  Balsam  Moun- 
tains for  the  occurrence  of 
Carolina  northern  flying 
squirrels.  The  results  will 
determine  models  that 
predict  where  this  rare  high 
elevation  species  occurs 
across  the  mountain 


Master  of  the  Air 

The  Wildlife  Commission's  Nongame  and  Endangered 
Wildlife  Program  has  been  restoring  peregrine  falcons  to 
mountainous  western  North  Carolina  since  1984.  Peregrine 
nesting  territories  have  been  established  at  six  locations  so 
far,  and  the  nongame  program  plans  to  release  more  captive - 
raised  peregrines  in  1996. 


Bears  With  Us 


As  recently  as  the  late 
1970s,  biologists  feared 
that  North  Carolina's 
black  bear  population 
would  continue  to  decline 
until  there  were  few,  if  any, 
left.  Now,  thanks  to  good 
management  and  improv- 
ing habitat,  the  population 
has  rebounded  and  bears 
are  even  spreading  into 
new  areas. 
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OUR  NATURAL  HERITAGE 


Theodore  Gordon  on  Tobacco  Road 


by  Jim  Dean 


This  will  mark  the  second  opening  day  following  the  death, 
at  88,  of  my  old  friend  A.  J.  Johnson.  And,  somehow,  this 
year  I  suspect  he  will  be  missed  more  than  ever  when  the  rest 
of  us  gather  at  his  mountain  cabin  for  the  traditional  start  of  the 
trout  season.  Last  year,  I  think  we  tried  to  pretend  that  Johnson 
was  still  there,  but  just  momentarily  out  on 
the  porch  watering  the  plants.  But  now,  it  is 
sinking  in  that  he  has  not  simply  gone  for  a 
walk  up  the  stream,  nor  is  he  in  the  kitchen 
stoking  the  fire  in  the  wood  cookstove,  or 
sneaking  red  peppers  into  the  oyster  stew,  or 
stirring  a  highball  with  the  tip  of  his  fore- 
finger as  was  his  custom. 

Though  I  am  fortunate  to  have  been  a 
part  of  this  annual  celebration  for  some  30 
years,  time  is  changing  the  characters,  if  not 
the  plot.  Once,  we  were  the  youngsters 
happy  to  throw  our  sleeping  bags  on  the 
bare  floor  and  wash  all  the  dishes.  We  were 
the  ones  who  rushed  out  to  the  stream  at 
first  daylight  to  beat  the  water  to  a  froth. 
Now,  we're  the  old-timers  who  harass  the 
new  kids  and  sleep  in  a  real  bed — even  if  it 
happens  to  be  alongside  the  snoring 
champion  of  Forsyth  County. 

But  we  all  share  one  priceless  gift  from 
our  departed  friend.  Johnson  taught  us  to  fish  for  trout  in  these 
remote  and  tumbling  streams  and,  in  doing  so,  he  marked  us  for 
life  with  a  healthy  distrust  of  some  of  the  contrived  notions  that 
seem  to  afflict  those  who  view  fly  fishing  for  trout  as  high 
religion.  In  those  earlier  years,  before  Johnson  got  hold  of  us,  we 
were  newly  obsessed  by  the  sport  and  convinced  that  trout 
could  be  caught  only  by  those  who  worshipped  the  two-headed 
God  of  Extravagant  Equipment  and  Immaculate  Imitation. 

Oh,  we  were  insufferable.  We  studied  aquatic  entomology, 
tied  thousands  of  flies,  raised  our  own  roosters,  bought  the 
latest  high-tech  rods  and  reels,  waded  boldly,  waited  for  non- 
existent hatches,  fished  far  and  fine  and  spent  countless  hours 
discussing  hydrology,  light  refraction  and  color  perception.  If 
Theodore  Gordon,  George  M.  L.  LaBranche,  Ray  Bergman, 
Ernie  Schwiebert  or  Lee  Wulff  wrote  that  it  was  so,  then  so  it 
was.  And,  like  most  evangelicals,  we  preached  to  the  unwashed 
and  sought  converts  everywhere.  In  short,  we  consumed  every- 
thing on  the  table  except  the  main  course. 

And,  naturally,  Johnson  would  laugh  at  us  and  go  out  to  the 
stream  to  wade  in  the  icy  water  wearing  rotten  canvas  shoes 
while  fishing  with  an  old  7 '/2-foot  glass  fly  rod  and  a  short,  hand- 
tied  leader  so  stout  that  he  could  barely  poke  the  end  of  it 
through  the  eye  of  a  size  10,  well -gnawed  dry  fly  that  had  half  its 
hackles  unwinding.  He  usually  fished  a  Wulff  Royal  or  a  Blonde 
Wulff  because  it  floated  well  and  he  could  keep  track  of  it  on 


) 

the  swift  currents.  And  he  would  invariably  catch  the  most,  and 
biggest,  wild  browns.  It  tore  us  out  of  our  sanctimonious  frames. 

Johnson  also  frequently  fished  a  sinking  fly — usually  a  black 
ant — on  a  tippet  below  the  dry  fly,  and  introduced  this  deadly 
tandem  tactic  to  guides  in  Idaho,  Montana  and  Wyoming  over 
25  years  ago.  Those  who  have  since  written 
enthusiastically  about  this  technique  in 
books  and  magazines  likely  have  no  idea 
that  it  can  be  traced  to  the  dark  hollows  of 
the  Southern  Appalachians. 

It  took  awhile  for  most  of  us  to  realize 
that  Johnson  was  not  actually  making  fun 
of  reasoned  tactics  or  practical  obser- 
vance— he  was  just  so  much  better  at  it. 
He  had  long  since  learned  that  what  might 
be  true  of  trout  in  a  New  York  Catskill 
stream,  a  Pennsylvania  limestoner,  a 
brawling  Montana  river  or  even  a  southern 
tailwater  didn't  necessarily  apply  in  the 
small,  clear,  nutrient -poor  freestone 
streams  of  the  Southern  Appalachians. 
Wild  trout  in  these  waters  starve  if  they 
don't  eat  darn  near  everything  all  the  time. 
Thus,  there  is  no  southern  Theodore 
Gordon  propounding  a  canon  on  the 
selective  feeding  habits  of  trout  precisely 
because  he'd  be  a  damned  fool  to  do  so. 

And  if  wild  trout  in  these  waters  often  feed  opportunis- 
tically— yes,  there  are  exceptions — they  more  than  make  up  for 
it  by  being  the  spookiest  creatures  on  the  planet.  I  think  wild 
browns  can  hear  a  car  door  slam  a  mile  away,  and  they  will  run 
like  dirt -road  lizards  if  they  see  you  or,  in  any  way,  sense  your 
presense.  Furthermore,  they  usually  stay  spooked  the  rest  of  the 
day.  Back  in  the  early  1970s,  in  a  moment  of  supreme  frus- 
tration, I  wrote  that  wild  trout  in  our  streams  would  eat  any- 
thing we  couldn't  get  close  enough  to  feed  them.  Johnson  liked 
that,  but  it  wasn't  an  oxymoron  for  him. 

One  day  when  we  had  been  alternating  pools — he  was 
catching  trout,  I  wasn't — he  finally  pulled  me  aside.  "Lemme 
see  what  you're  using,"  he  said.  "That  ain't  no  good — leader's 
too  long,  fly's  too  small,  and  you're  fishing  wrong."  Oh,  is  that 
all,  I  remember  thinking.  Then  he  showed  me  one  of  his  tricks. 

He  waded  into  the  whitewater  at  the  head  of  a  pool  I'd 
already  fished  and  reached  out  to  gently  dap  his  fly  on  the  swirl- 
ing eddy  at  the  opposite  edge  of  the  current.  He  was  hidden  by 
the  foam,  and  as  the  fly  drifted,  it  was  engulfed  by  a  wild  brown 
nearly  15  inches  long. 

"Sometimes,  the  only  way  to  fish  a  good  spot  is  from  straight 
overhead,"  he  said  with  a  grin.  Like  the  old  goat  himself,  it  was 
simple,  practical,  effective,  and  he  loved  it  all  the  more  because 
few  fly  fisherman  would  be  caught  dead  doing  it. 
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Gobblers  for  Brunch  written  by  Mike  Gaddis  ®'9% 

There  are  compelling  reasons  for  pre-dawn  turkey  hunters  to  linger  in  the 

woods.  Late  morning  can  he  a  good  time  to  bag  that  gobbler. 

Is  Mama  Gonna  Buy  You  A  Peregrine? 

written  by  Lawrence  S.  Earley 
photographed  by  Ken  Taylxyr 

Songbirds,  amphibians  and  countless  other  nongame  species  may  finally  get 
the  money  needed  for  proper  research  and  management.  It  all  depends  upon 
whether  those  who  don't  hunt  and  fish  are  willing  to  help  pay  the  bill. 

How  to  Read  a  Wildflower  written  by  Lynda  McDaniel  ®'996 
photographed  by  Harry  Ellis  ®'996 

A  magnifying  lens  will  not  only  give  you  a  fascinating,  up-close  look  at 
wildfhwers,  it  can  be  used  with  a  simplified  key  to  help  you  identify  them. 

The  Revolution  in  Shooting  Preserves 

written  by  EdWall® 1,996 
photographed  by  Ken  Taylor 

With  open  hunting  land  in  a  pinch,  some  believe  the  future  of  shooting  sports 
will  rely  increasingly  on  multi-sport  preserves. 

It's  Alive,  It's  Wiggling,  It's  Delicious 

written  and  photographed  by  Gerald  A.  Almy  ®'996 

Your  best  bet  to  catch  a  trophy  largemouth  is  with  a  live  minnow,  and  that 's 

true  of  many  other  gamefish,  too.  Here's  how. 
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NATURE'S  WAYS 


Invisible  partnerships  between  soil  fungi  and  trees  may  be 
the  key  to  forest  health.  A  fungus  often  infects  the  tiny  feeder 
roots  of  a  tree,  forming  soniething  else  entirely — a  mycor- 
rhiza.  This  organ  increases  the  surface  area  of  the  root, 
enhancing  its  ability  to  absorb  water  and  nutrierits  from  the 
soil.  In  exchange,  the  fungus  takes  carbohydrates  from  the 
plant.  Without  mycorrhizae,  plants  grow  slowly  or  are  stunted. 
With  them  they  are  healthy  and  grow  more  quickly. 


Qnce  the  fungus  has  enveloped  the  rootlet,  a  many 'branched  mycorrhiza  is 
formed  (a).  Magnified  many  times  in  the  illustration  below,  the  mycorrhizdy^ 
hair  dike  hyphae  sprout  and  spread  into  the  soil  where  they  absorb  food  and 
water.  The  cross-section  of  the  mycorrhiza  (b)  shows  its  internal  structure. 
Hyphae  pass  between  the  plant 's  root  [issues  and  transferjnitrients  to  the  plant. 
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NATURE'S  WAYS 
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Sometimes  small  rodents  help  to  dis- 
perse the  reproductive  spores  of  the 
fungi.  In  bngleaf  pine  forests,  some 
fungi  that  form  mycorrhizae  grow  an 
underground  fruiting  body  called  a 
truffle  (I).  Attracted  by  chemical  odors 
produced  by  the  truffles,  (2 )  fox  squir- 
rels dig  up  the  truffles  and  eat  them. 
The  squirrel  defecates  the  remains  of 
the  truffle  including  its  spores  (3 ),  and 
the  spores  enter  the  soil  to  infect  more 
roots  (4).  Thus  the  squirrels  play  a  vital 
role  in  the  forest 's  health. 
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Partners  for  Life 


/ 


written  by  Lawrence  S.  Earley/ illustrated  by  David  Williams 

Of  all  life  forms,  perhaps  nothing  hints  at  the  tangled  web  of  life  more 
than  the  fungi,  especially  the  intricate  partnerships  they  form  with 
plants  and  animals.  One  partnership  in  particular  deserves  attention 
because  it  does  more  for  our  plants  and  forests  than  most  of  us  realize. 
This  is  the  story  of  mycorrhizae. 

A  mycorrhiza  forms  when  a  fungus  several  inches  deep  in  the  soil  infects 
the  feeder  roots  of  a  tree  or  other  plant.  What's  created  is  neither  fungus 
nor  root  but  a  third  thing — a  mycorrhiza.  For  many  plants  occurring  in 
nature,  the  most  important  form  of  mycorrhiza  makes  visible  changes  in 
the  plant's  roots.  The  nonmycorrhizal  root  of  a  pine  tree,  for  example,  is 
covered  with  tiny  root  hairs  and  stubby  feeder  roots.  A  pine  root  that 
becomes  a  mycorrhiza,  on  the  other  hand,  is  sheathed  in  a  whitish  fungus, 
the  root  hairs  are  absent,  and  the  stubby  feeder  roots  have  sprouted  into 
complex  shrub-like  branches.  Commonly  cobwebs  of  hyphae  associated 
with  a  particular  mycorrhiza  move  from  the  root  into  the  soil  around  it. 

It's  a  momentous  encounter  for  both  plant  and  fungus.  The  mycorrhizae 
expand  the  root's  surface  area,  enhancing  the  plant's  ability  to  search  the 
crevices  of  the  soil  for  nutrients  and  water.  All  these  little  rootlets  and 
hyphae  suck  up  additional  food  and  water.  As  a  result,  the  plant  grows  big- 
ger and  faster.  There  is  even  evidence  that  some  mycorrhizae  engage  in 
subterranean  chemical  warfare,  defending  the  plant  against  harmful  fungal 
root  pathogens  in  the  soil. 

As  accidental  and  almost  casual  as  this  process  sounds,  it  is  the  rare  tree 
and  perennial  plant  without  some  kind  of  mycorrhiza  attached  to  its  roots. 
Often  different  species  of  fungi  form  different  mycorrhizae  on  the  same 
root,  all  of  them  working  together.  Pine  tree  seedlings  without  mycorrhizae 
are  stunted  and  sickly;  with  them  they  grow  thick  and  almost  shrubby. 

Of  course,  the  fungus  doesn't  do  all  this  for  free.  It  exchanges  its  con- 
siderable services  for  the  carbohydrates — sugars  and  starches — that  it  harm- 
lessly takes  from  the  plant.  It  is  a  true  example  of  a  mutualistic  symbiosis: 
both  fungus  and  tree  benefit  from  the  relationship. 

The  familiar  mushrooms  that  we  see  in  our  yards  are  often  the  fruiting 
bodies  of  the  fungi  that  form  mycorrhizae.  The  wind  disperses  their  spores 
over  great  distances  and  the  life  cycle  of  these  fungi  begin  in  the  soil  all 
over  again.  But  some  fungi  species  have  fruiting  bodies  that  grow  entirely 
underground.  We  know  them  as  truffles,  those  specialized  mushrooms 
that  tickle  the  palates  of  gourmands  and  that  sell  for  hundreds  of  dollar  a 
kilogram.  How  are  the  reproductive  spores  dispersed? 

Biologists  are  just  beginning  to  understand  the  importance  of  small 
rodents  such  as  voles  and  mice  and  squirrels  in  this  process.  In  longleaf  pine 
forests,  for  example,  fox  squirrels  depend  seasonally  on  the  underground 
fruiting  bodies  of  certain  fungi  species  as  a  main  food  item.  After  a  squir- 
rel digs  up  and  eats  the  truffles,  the  reproductive  spores  pass  through  the 
squirrel's  digestive  tract  and  enter  the  soil  where  they  infect  the  longleaf 
pine's  roots  anew,  helping  the  trees  grow  in  a  healthy  fashion,  especially  in 
nutrient -poor  soils.  The  vital  importance  of  squirrel  and  fungus  to  the  for- 
est has  only  recently  been  studied. 

The  story  of  mycorrhizae  indicates  how  little  we  know  about  the  com- 
plex ecological  relationships  that  knit  forests  and  their  creatures  together. 
What  lowly  and  "worthless"  organism  dare  we  eliminate  when  we  don't 
even  know  a  tenth  of  the  processes  that  exist?  We  tamper  with  these 
partnerships  at  our  peril. 
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I  There  are  compelling 
f**~  reasons  for  pre -dawn 
turkey  hunters  to  linger  in 
the  woods.  Late  morning 
:  can  be  a  good  time  to 

Py/  bag  that  gobbler. 
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Qobblers  who  don't/ind  a  mate  in 
early  morning  are  mare  likely  to  get  ' 
frustrated  and  go  out  on  a  limb  (figu- 
ratively, at  least)  as  the  day  begins 
to  slip  away.  By  mid-morning,  some 
wary  gobblers  are  desperate  enough 
to  make  a  deadly  mistake. 


\ 


His  gobble  gnawed  across  the  spring 
woods  with  the  aggravation  of  a 
woodworking  apprentice  training 
on  an  elm  stump,  and  it  read  like  a  personal 
ad  in  a  grocery  store  tabloid.  He  was  hot! 

Teddy  Roberts,  about  to  go  through  a  run 
of  yelps,  threw  me  a  wincing  grin  of  gratifi- 
cation. We  were  in  business. 

"He's  coming  back  to  that  first  call,  five 
minutes  ago,"  Teddy  whispered  excitedly. 
"Sounds  like  he's  in  there  a  ways,  some- 
where near  that  old  cutover." 

"He'll  likely  favor  that  same  pine  ridge," 
he  added,  after  contemplating  strategy  for 
a  moment.  "If  we  make  the  far  end  before  he 
does,  we  might  talk  him  into  something  rash." 

I  nodded  an  affirmation,  just  as  the  old 
boy  rattled  the  timber  again,  muffled  this 
time,  like  a  kingfisher  with  a  head  cold.  "He's 
movin',"  I  said  urgently.  "We'd  better  do  it." 

Tearing  off  in  a  wild  sprint  on  our  toes,  we 
made  for  the  tag  end  of  the  ridge.  Two  hun- 
dred breath -wrenching  yards  and  we  were 
there.  Quietly,  we  stole  through  the  pines 
to  a  good  vantage  over  the  slight,  incoming 
slope.  Jerking  on  gloves  and  dropping  his 
face  mask,  Teddy  grabbed  a  tree,  dug  out 
his  calls,  and  readied  his  gun  while  I  quickly 
staked  the  hen  decoy,  grabbed  up  the  video 
camera,  then  followed  suit. 

All  set,  Teddy  turned  on  the  red  light. 
Yelp,  yelp,  yelp,  yelp.  Sensuously,  purringly, 
seductively  he  worked  the  box  call. 

Nothing.  The  woods  were  silent  save  the 
soft  undercurrent  of  songbird  bliss.  Moments 
of  suspense  dripped  by,  turning  into  stum- 
bling minutes.  Ten,  then  15.  It  seemed  like 
30.  Silence. 

Yelp,  yelp,  yelp,  yelp  . . .  please.  The  notes 
of  the  box  call  crooned  the  siren  song. 

No  returns.  I  was  getting  a  bit  concerned. 
My  anxious  mind  carried  me  through  the 
short  list:  he  had  heard  us  running,  he  had 
seen  us  sneak  in,  he  had  hens  and  wouldn't 


budge,  he  didn't  have  hens  and  wouldn't 
budge,  he  didn't  like  the  lay  of  the  land,  he 
was  just  being  a  turkey.  Maybe  we  should 
move  on  him.  I  knew  Teddy  was  on  the  same 
wavelength.  We  both  fought  the  urge. 
Gobble-obble-obble. 

The  shot  of  adrenaline  was  like  an  elec- 
tric jolt.  He  was  maybe  150  yards  out,  in  the 
mood,  and  on  the  way. 

Gobble-obble-obble.  Closer. 

We  let  him  simmer  for  a  few  minutes, 
then  nudged  him  again,  gently  .  .  .  yelp, 
yelp,  yelp. 

Gobble-obble-obble  . .  .  Gobble-obble- 
obble.  His  pajamas  were  under  the  pillow. 

From  the  corner  of  my  eye,  I  saw  Teddy 
ease  the  shotgun  into  shooting  position.  I 
hit  the  record  button  and  watched  through 
the  camcorder.  Minutes  and  gobbles.  He  was 
fading  down  the  ridge  a  hair.  "Tickle  him, 
Teddy,"  I  was  urging,  hoping  for  the  extra- 
sensory connection.  Cluck,  cluck,  whine. 
Moments  of  uncertainty.  The  hunt  was  in 
the  balance.  Then,  point  blank,  he  thun- 
dered his  final  intentions. 

Gobble-obble-obble! 

It  slammed  into  my  taut  nerves  like  the 
thud  of  an  accelerating  Harley  on  a  resi- 
dential street.  As  suddenly,  he  was  in  the 
viewfinder,  spread  and  haughty,  strutting  his 
wares,  portrait  and  profile.  Ten  yards  more 
and,  enraptured  by  the  decoy,  he  was  an 
explosion  of  color  and  spectacle.  Brilliantly 
pulsating  patriot  hues  on  a  wattled  banner, 
iridescent  notions  of  copper  and  green  wan- 
dering over  obsidian  with  the  play  of  sun- 
light through  shadows,  a  tincture  of  rose,  an 
impressionistic  sweep  of  lime  and  saffron. 
Nature's  incomparable  palette  on  display, 
pirouetting,  humming  with  intensity,  bound 
up  in  the  majesty  of  spring  gobbler. 

Mesmerized,  I  was  jerked  back  to  reality 
by  the  roar  of  Teddy's  gun,  and  his  dash  to 
the  bird.  We  sat  beside  the  mature  torn  for 


Keeping  Tom  Fresh 

for  Thanksgiving 


Teddy  Roberts  heads  for 

home  with  his  mid-morning 
trophy.  It's  sometimes  more 
difficult  to  talk  a  gobbler 
into  range  in  early  morning 
when  competition  from  real 
heris  is  heavy. 


Turkey  hunters  tend  to  be 
traditionalists,  and  nothing 
is  more  traditional  than  a 
wild  turkey  as  the  center- 
piece for  a  bountiful  Thanks- 
giving dinner.  (Thank  God 
there's  still  no  such  thing 
in  the  South  as  a  Thanksgiv- 
ing "lunch.")  Since  turkey 
hunting  in  North  Carolina  is 
restricted  to  spring  gobblers, 
those  who  take  a  nice  bird 
and  wish  to  save  it  for  the 
holiday  face  a  six -month 
storage  concern. 

Frequently,  this  means 
a  few  turns  of  whatever 's 
handy  for  wrapping,  and  a 
hasty  deposit  into  the  home 
freezer.  However,  if  you  want 
to  be  truly  conscientious 
about  keeping  your  bird  in 
an  optimally  wholesome  and 
succulent  condition — and 
simulate  at  home  the  tech- 
niques used  by  the  com- 
mercial facilities — you  may 
want  to  consider  the  tips 
offered  by  Dr.  D.  E.  Carroll, 
Jr.,  professor  of  food  sci- 
ence at  North  Carolina 
State  University. 

"Since  freezing  will  be 
the  only  available  method 
for  a  bird  of  that  size,"  says 
Dr.  Carroll,  "the  basic  ques- 
tion becomes,  what's  the  best  way  to  freeze  it? 

"I  would  suggest,  as  soon  as  reasonably  possible 
after  the  bird  is  dressed,  that  it  be  completely  sub- 
merged in  an  ice-water  mixture.  You  can  use  a  port- 
able cooler  of  suitable  size,  after  cleaning  it  out 
thoroughly  to  remove  any  residual  food  particles  or 
other  matter  that  would  contaminate  the  bird.  You 
might  even  sanitize  it  with  a  diluted  bleach  solution, 
maybe  a  couple  of  teaspoons  of  bleach  in  water,  to 
kill  any  remaining  off-odor.  Then  thoroughly  rinse  it. 
Next,  fill  the  cooler  with  ice  and  water.  Use  crushed 
ice  and  add  just  enough  water  to  make  it  fluid.  What 
this  will  do  is  give  you  a  mixture  of  about  32  F  Then 
submerge  your  bird  in  there  for  about  four  hours. 
Replenish  the  ice  as  needed  to  maintain  the  mix.  This 
will  bring  the  temperature  of  the  bird  down  quickly 
and  give  you  a  big  jump  on  the  freezing  process." 
Tie  rationale  is  that  the  faster  you  can  take  the 


heat  out  of  the  bird  and  move  it  toward  0  F,  the 
more  natural  flavor  it  will  retain,  and  the  fresher  it 
will  be.  Home  freezers,  compared  to  their  commer- 
cial counterparts,  act  slowly,  so  reducing  the  temper- 
ature of  the  bird  to  near  freezing  before  placing  the 
bird  in  your  freezer  will  speed  the  process.  More- 
over, there  will  be  a  modest  water  pickup,  which  will 
plump  the  bird  up  a  bit  and  help  to  keep  the  meat 
juicy  when  roasted. 

As  an  additional  option,  once  your  bird  has  com- 
pleted its  four  hours  in  the  ice-water  mixture,  you 
can  advance  the  freezing  process  even  further  by 
making  up  a  eutectic  ice  bath  in  the  same  cooler. 
Remember  how  you  make  homemade  ice  cream. 
Same  process.  Use  alternating  layers  of  salt  and  ice 
in  a  volume  that  allows  total  submersion  of  the  bird, 
after  sealing  it  in  a  plastic  bag.  Four  more  hours  of 
this  with  the  lid  on  the  cooler  will  leave  the  bird  • 
at  least  partially  frozen  and  ready  to  wrap  for  your 
freezer.  These  procedures  approximate  the  advan- 
tages of  ice  glazes  and  brine-type  chillers  used  by 
commercial  poultry  freezing  facilities. 

Proper  prefreezer  packaging  to  achieve  a  good 
water  vapor  barrier  is  extremely  important. 

"There  is  always  water  in  a  gaseous  form  sitting 
right  above  the  surface  of  the  food,"  Dr.  Carroll 
explains.  "You  can't  see  it,  but  it's  there.  In  a  freez- 
ing system,  this  water  vapor  continuously  diffuses. 
If  your  packaging  material  is  not  a  good  water  vapor 
barrier,  if  it  doesn't  almost  absolutely  prevent  water 
vapor  from  passing  from  the  surface  of  the  bird 
through  the  packaging  into  the  freezing  system  itself, 
your  bird  will  slowly  dry  out.  That's  called  freezer 
burn,  and  it's  accompanied  by  toughening  of  texture, 
poor  appearance,  and  loss  of  sensory  characteristics 
associated  with  palatability." 

Dr.  Carroll  recommends  the  liberal  use  of 
Saran  Wrap,  as  tightly  molded  against  the  bird's 
contours  as  possible,  in  conjunction  with  a  dura- 
ble exterior  bag  that's  specifically  designated  for 
freezer  storage.  These  materials  are  available  at 
most  supermarkets. 

Once  your  turkey  is  frozen,  remain  vigilant  to 
see  that  your  freezer  is  consistently  holding  0  F  or, 
if  possible,  a  few  degrees  lower.  A  5-degree  rise  above 
zero  will  cost  you  dearly  in  quality.  Conversely,  -5 
will  considerably  enhance  the  storage  process.  Com- 
mercial freezers  are  often  operated  in  a  -20-  to  -40- 
degree  range. 

With  the  advent  of  the  holiday,  and  prior  to  cook- 
ing, allow  your  turkey  to  thaw  slowly  in  the  refriger- 
ator over  a  two-day  period.  "This  way,"  advises 
Dr.  Carroll,  "the  bird  never  gets  into  a  temperature 
range  where  spoilage  bacteria  can  grow." 
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a  full  hour,  savoring  the  occasion,  prayer- 
fully thankful  for  the  privilege.  The  irony 
had  escaped  neither  of  us. 

It  had  played  out  with  a  sense  of  deja  vu. 
But  it  was  no  illusion.  A  year  ago  almost  to 
the  day,  we  had  successfully  worked  another 
bird  on  the  same  terrain  from  virtually  the 
same  spot.  There,  however,  the  similarity 
stopped.  That  morning,  it  was  textbook.  We 
were  in  the  woods  at  the  crack  of  day,  the 
gobbler  rattled  back  from  his  roost  to  an  owl 
hoot,  responded  to  the  first  sleepy  tree  yelp, 
and  was  down  and  in  the  bag  by  7: 15  a.m. 
But  now,  flydown  time  was  almost  four  hours 
gone,  and  the  sun  was  speeding  toward  noon. 

Our  first  light  initiatives  had  been  fruit- 
less— four  different  places  while  the  new 
morning  was  still  yawning  without  a  word 
from  a  single  gobbler.  Two  weeks  earlier, 
Teddy  had  four  different  birds  within  ear- 
shot from  one  of  the  same  listening  posts. 

There  was  a  time  not  so  long  ago  when  I 
thought  success  on  spring  gobblers  revolved 
entirely  around  the  first  hour  or  two  of  day- 
light and  depended  upon  a  roosted  bird  the 
previous  evening  or  a  crack-of-day  give- 
away by  a  torn  with  his  sap  up.  If  neither  had 
occurred  by  the  time  the  sun  was  an  hour  old, 
I  was  on  the  way  back  to  the  house.  Think- 
ing it  was  over,  and  naive  as  to  what  to  do 
beyond  the  basic  premise,  I  was  in  fact  cheat- 
ing myself  of  one  of  the  prime  windows  for 


engaging  a  willing  gobbler.  Long-beard  die- 
hards  with  a  few  seasons  under  their  belt 
know  this.  I  should  have.  But  turkeys  were 
new  then  and  intimidating,  as  they  are  to 
many  inexperienced  hunters.  I  still  suspect, 
however,  that  the  majority  of  turkey  hunters, 
even  those  who  have  hunted  for  a  number 
of  years,  are  back  home  by  9:30,  leaving  the 
woods  open  with  opportunity. 

Experience  and  conversational  gleanings 
from  gray  beards  who  had  "been  up  the 
river"  several  times  gradually  flipped  the 
light  switch.  By  mid  to  late  morning  in  a 
huntable  turkey  population,  some  important 
issues  have  been  sorted  out.  First,  the  boss 
birds  have  generally  put  the  chief  contend- 
ers— ambitious  jakes  and  other  social  aspi- 
rants— in  their  proper  place  and  have  taken 
the  topspin  off  their  own  torrid  libidos  by 
breeding  the  hens.  The  satiated  hens  turn 
the  old  men  out  of  the  house  and  slip  off  on 
their  own  to  take  care  of  domestic  chores — 
nest  tending  and  egg  laying.  The  kingpins, 
now  at  loose  ends,  and  still  a  bit  lascivious, 
saunter  around  hoping  yet  to  find  some  fare- 
thee-well  maiden.  Meanwhile,  other  erstwhile 
contenders,  short  a  few  feathers  and  a  lot  of 
ego,  pout  off  on  their  own,  perfect  candidates 
for  a  suggestive  overture,  ever  how  deceitful. 
Furthermore,  the  jakes  poke  around  trying 
to  stay  out  of  everybody's  way  but  would 
still  like  to  know  what's  under  Betty's  petti- 


LEONARD  LEE  RUE.  Ill 

The  idea  is  to  camouflage  yourself 
well,  remain  very  still  and  use  a 
call  to  try  to  entice  a  gobbler  into 
range.  That 's  what  this  hunter  has 
done,  except  that  instead  of  hunting 
the  traditional  dawn  hours,  he  has 
waited  until  later  in  the  morning. 

coats.  All  this  adds  up  to  a  bunch  of  frus- 
trated and  disoriented  opportunists,  as  eager 
to  switch  channels  as  a  TV  addict  with  a 
remote  during  prime  time.  Even  after  factor- 
ing in  the  "turkey  maxim,"  which  says  that 
at  least  seven-eighths  of  the  birds  will  not 
act  in  a  predictable  manner,  it  still  leaves 
enough  free  agents  on  the  lam  to  make  the 
period  between  10  o'clock  and  noon  a  peak 
time  to  attract  something  to  go  with  the 
cranberry  sauce  come  Thanksgiving. 

This  prospect,  the  fact  that  Teddy  and 
another  friend  had  taken  a  19-pound  carouser 
with  an  11  -inch  beard  and  1  V2-inch  spurs  a 
few  minutes  before  noon  only  the  week  before, 
plus  a  number  of  corroborating  reports  of 
midday  success  from  other  hunters  the  past 
few  days  kept  us  swinging. 

By  nine  o'clock,  we  had  opted  for  the 
fallback  maneuver  that  had  brought  us 
to  our  present  location,  a  less-frequented 
block  of  mature  pines  and  hardwoods  inter- 
spersed with  laid -out  fields,  and  cut  by 
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Locating  a  huntable  population  of 
turkeys  is  the  key  to  success  no  matter 
what  time  of  day  you  hunt,  so  scouting 
in  advance  is  important.  The  denser 
the  population,  the  nunc  likely  you 
are  tofiiul  "leftovers"  still  looking  for 
love  at  mid-day. 


meandering  farm  trails  and  logging  paths. 
Scouting  and  sightings,  plus  our  previous 
success  here,  foretold  the  presence  of  some 
good  toms.  Moreover,  they  likely  had  not 
been  disturbed.  With  mid-morning,  we 
were  betting  on  an  unattached,  arduous 
torn  with  daunted  lust  and  a  loose  tongue. 
The  wager  had  paid  handsomely. 

The  key  to  the  party  on  late-morning 
gobblers,  as  with  spring  gobblers  generally,  is 
locating  the  birds.  While  they  are  suscepti- 
ble, it  is  important  to  work  an  area  that  has 


a  huntable  presence  of  turkeys,  one  that  fos- 
ters the  sorting  process  described  earlier. 
When  only  small  flocks  are  present,  there  is 
a  lesser  propensity  for  the  free-agent  ele- 
ment that  elevates  the  opportunity  for  suc- 
cess. Concentrate  on  tracts  that  promise 
the  highest  density  of  birds,  based  on  your 
scouting  investment. 

Stealth  is  especially  important.  The  birds 
are  on  the  ground  and  alert,  and  you  must 
operate  without  the  mask  of  predawn  dark- 
ness. Move  quietly  and  slowly,  using  the  muf- 
fled footing  of  tractor  paths,  logging  roads, 
even  game  paths  and  the  concealment  cover 
of  hedgerows,  field  borders  and  undergrowth. 
At  intervals,  particularly  at  points  of  listen- 
ing advantage,  try  a  locator  call.  Crow  calls, 
in  shrill  two-  or  three-noted  blasts,  are  fre- 
quently effective  in  provoking  a  gobbler 
to  foretell  his  whereabouts.  If  provocation 
doesn't  work,  run  a  series  of  inviting  yelps 
or  offer  a  lively  cackle.  While  spirited  cack- 
les are  perhaps  more  closely  associated  with 
flydown  activity,  they  sometimes  turn  the 
trick  in  mid -morning. 

Bill  Williams  of  Apex  is  a  consummate 
outdoorsman  who  has  taken  dozens  of 
birds  in  as  many  states.  He  and  his  son  Will, 
age  nine,  also  won  state  calling  champion- 
ships in  their  respective  divisions  at  the  N.C. 
Wild  Turkey  Federation  Convention  last 
year.  March  through  May,  Bill  follows  big 
gobblers  and  dogwood  blossoms  from  the 
swamps  of  Mississippi,  through  his  home 
state,  to  the  mountains  of  West  Virginia. 

"I  like  the  middle  hours  of  the  morning, 
on  till  noon,"  he  relates,  "particularly  when 
the  hens  go  to  nest.  The  gobblers  tend  to 
roam,  maybe  as  much  as  two  miles  from 
their  roosting  site  by  late  morning. 

"Because  of  this,  it  pays  to  broadcast  calls 
over  as  much  territory  as  you  can.  I'll  walk 
a  lot,  easing  along  and  stopping  at  strategic 
points  now  and  then  to  advertise.  I  use  the 
crow  call  and  blow  it  just  as  hard  as  I  can.  If 
that  fails,  I'll  try  some  excited  cutting  or  fast 
yelps.  I  get  pretty  loud  and  aggressive  with 
locator  calls.  Usually,  by  mid-morning  you're 
contending  with  some  wind,  and  the  heavier 
foliage  begins  to  dampen  the  effective  range 
of  the  sound." 

Bill  emphasizes  the  importance  of  think- 
ing before  you  call,  of  taking  in  your  sur- 
roundings and  picking  a  potential  setup 
point  beforehand. 

"I  forget  to  do  that  occasionally,  even 
now.  If  a  bird  is  on  his  own,  and  nearby  when 
he  comes  back  that  first  time,  he  can  close 
the  distance  mighty  fast,  sometimes  before 
you're  ready.  You  always  need  to  devise  your 
strategy  and  get  in  place  swiftly,  but  then  it's 
especially  crucial.  Not  long  ago,  I  was  hunt- 
ing along  the  rim  of  a  steep  slope  covered 
with  loose  rock.  It  was  a  good  place  for  a 
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call  to  carry,  and  so  I  decided  to  try  a  time 
or  two,  without  much  thought  otherwise. 
When  the  answer  came  roaring  back,  the 
gobbler  was  only  80  yards  or  so  away.  I  had 
to  drop  where  I  stood  but  knew  I  was  in 
trouble  immediately.  The  rocks  started  giv- 
ing under  me,  and  I  started  slowly  inching 
down  the  hillside.  I  clawed  every  way  possi- 
ble but  couldn't  stay  still.  He  was  there  in 
a  hurry,  caught  the  movement,  and  that 
was  that.  With  turkeys,  it's  pay  as  you  go!" 

Once  Williams  elicits  a  first  gobble  in  less 
imperative  circumstances,  his  method  for 
subsequent  calling  varies  little  from  an  early- 
morning  strategy,  depending  as  always  upon 
the  predilection  of  the  individual  bird.  In 
his  experience,  every  gobbler  comes  on  with 
subtle  differences,  and  he  tries  to  "read"  the 
bird  and  respond  accordingly.  He  favors  box 
and  mouth  calls  in  sequence,  to  give  the 
impression  that  there's  more  than  one  hen 
in  the  offing.  If  he  thinks  he  can  gain  an 
advantage  with  an  aggressive  torn,  he  may 
even  throw  in  a  gobble. 

"Generally,"  he  explains,  "a  two-year 
turkey  works  more  aggressively  than  an 
older  bird.  I  keep  it  more  subdued  with 
the  elder  statesmen." 

Most  seasoned  turkey  hunters  hold  that 
brunch-time  efforts  become  progressively 
more  successful  in  the  latter  stages  of  the 
season,  as  more  hens  go  celibate  to  actually 
incubate  eggs,  and  chances  for  romance  of 
any  degree  really  grow  lean. 

Next  time  your  best-laid  plans  for  first 
light  go  flat,  stick  around.  Give  it  a  whirl 
with  the  sun  up  and  watching.  Catch  old 
torn  on  the  rebound.  0 


The  Wild  Turkey  Returns! 

by  Mike  Seamster 
Wild  Turkey  Project  Leader 


Back  in  the  1950s  and  1960s,  wild 
turkey  populations  in  North  Carolina 
were  declining  rapidly.  By  1970,  the  popu- 
lation had  dropped  to  an  all  time  low  of 
only  about  2,000  birds.  Only  a  handful  of 
birds  remained  in  a  few  pockets  of  isolated 
habitat  scattered  across  the  state.  The 
picture  looked  very  bleak  indeed. 

Drastic  changes  were  necessary  if  this 
magnificent  game  bird  was  to  flourish  again 
and  the  North  Carolina  Wildlife  Resources 
Commission  faced  a  major  uphill  battle. 
Hunters  across  the  state  vehemently 
opposed  closing  the  fall  turkey  season  and 
establishing  a  spring  gobbler  season.  Hunt- 
ing the  birds  during  the  mating  season 
would  surely  wipe  out  what  few  birds  were 
left.  Areas  where  birds  could  be  trapped 
were  extremely  limited.  Threats  by  land- 
owners and  hunters  alike  were  common- 
place when  biologists  tried  to  trap  birds 
from  areas  where  remnant  flocks  remained. 
Trap  sites  were  demolished  and  trapping 
equipment  was  stolen  or  destroyed. 

Despite  this  major  oppostion,  biologists 
were  confident  that  the  new  gobbler 's- 
only  spring  hunts  combined  with  the  live- 
trapping  and  transfer  program  could  restore 
the  state's  wild  turkey  populations.  Events 
have  proved  them  right. 

As  new  wild  turkey  restoration  sites 
were  established,  more  areas  were  avail- 
able for  trapping  and  more  birds  could  be 
relocated.  Like  a  snowball  rolling  down  a 
long  hill,  the  wild  turkey  population  began 
growing  and  gaining  momentum.  During 


the  1970s,  356  birds  were  relocated  to 
about  two  dozen  sites  and  the  population 
grew  to  an  estimated  7,500  birds  by  1980. 
Even  more  progress  was  made  during 
the  1980s;  887  birds  were  relocated  to 
over  50  sites  and  the  population  grew  to 
an  estimated  28,000  birds  by  1990. 

Now  the  wild  turkey  program  has  a 
full  head  of  steam  and  is  rapidly  approach- 
ing its  goal  of  restoring  wild  turkeys  to  all 
available  habitat  in  the  state.  Just  since 
1990,  over  2,800  birds  have  been  relo- 
cated to  restoration  sites  across  the  state 
and  the  population  is  now  estimated  at 
over  85,000  birds.  The  reported  wild 
turkey  harvest  from  the  spring  gobbler 
season  has  shown  dramatic  progress  as 
well.  When  mandatory  reporting  began 
in  1977 ,  only  144  birds  were  reported. 
The  reported  harvest  increased  to  316 
birds  in  1980,  1,534  birds  in  1990,  and 
2,650  birds  in  1995. 

Over  these  last  25  years,  over  4,000 
wild  turkeys  have  been  trapped  and 
relocated  to  some  250  sites  across  the 
state.  Wild  turkey  populations  are  increas- 
ing rapidly  and  dozens  of  new  areas  are 
opening  to  spring  gobbler  hunting  each 
year.  Wild  turkeys  now  exist  in  95  of  the 
state's  100  counties!  Within  the  next 
few  years,  the  remaining  voids  should 
be  filled  in  with  birds  and  the  restora- 
tion program  will  be  complete.  The 
focus  of  the  wild  turkey  program  will 
then  shift  toward  population  manage- 
ment and  habitat  improvement. 
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Is  Mama 
Gonna  Buy  You 
A  Peregrine? 


Songbirds,  amphibians 
and  countless  other 
nongame  species  may  finally 
get  the  money  needed  for 

proper  research  and 
management.  It  all  depends 
upon  whether  those  who 
don't  hunt  and  fish  are 
willing  to  help  pay  the  bill. 

written  by  Lawrence  S.  Earley 
photographed  by  Ken  Taylor 


What  if  $6  or  $7  million  was 
deposited  every  year  into  the 
N.C.  Wildlife  Resources  Com- 
mission's coffers,  funds  earmarked  for  the 
management  of  nongame  wildlife  species? 
For  the  1 ,000-some  species  that  receive 
little  or  no  funding  at  present  in  North 
Carolina,  it  would  seem  almost  too  good 
to  be  true. 

Yet  that's  the  pot  at  the  end  of  the 
rainbow  promised  by  the  Wildlife  Diversity 
Funding  Initiative,  a  $350  million  annual 
treasure  chest  for  nongame  wildlife  con- 
servation, education  and  recreation  being 
advanced  by  the  International  Association 
of  Fish  and  Wildlife  Agencies  and  a  number 
of  other  conservation  organizations.  No 
wonder  conservationists  are  lining  up  to 
endorse  the  concept.  No  wonder  there  will 
be  an  unprecedented  lobbying  effort  this 
spring  for  Congress  to  pass  a  bill  that  would 
pack  this  kind  of  a  financial  wallop.  And  no 
wonder  a  raucous  debate  is  brewing  over 
who  benefits  and  who  doesn't. 

Oh,  did  I  mention  there's  a  catch?  The 
money  would  come  from  a  new  dedicated 
user  fee,  an  excise  tax  on  a  wide  variety  of 


In  the  still  of  the  morning,  this 
peregrine  falcon  rests  with  its  kill. 
Releases  of  captive  falcons  in  the 
1980s  by  Wildlife  Commission  biolo- 
gists resulted  in  falcons  nesting  in 
North  Carolina's  rugged  mountains 
for  the  first  time  since  the  1950s. 
Funding  for  this  work  came  from 
the  Nongame  and  Endangered 
Wildlife  Fund  maintained  by  vol- 
untary contributions. 


outdoor  equipment  such  as  sleeping  bags 
and  backpacks,  optical  equipment  such  as 
binoculars,  and  even  cameras  and  film. 

In  the  present  political  climate,  when 
unprecedented  cutbacks  in  all  programs 
of  government  have  made  the  word  "tax" 
about  as  palatable  as  "gov'mint  bureaucrat," 
the  WDFI  is  either  a  daring  initiative  or  a 
naive  belief  in  citizens'  good-will.  It  may  be 
both,  and  what's  more,  it  may  just  be  bold 
enough  to  succeed. 

To  understand  the  backdrop  against 
which  this  program  has  been  introduced, 
let's  roll  the  film  back  a  few  years,  to  1984, 
when  North  Carolinians  found  the  first 
opportunity  to  "check  off  for  wildlife."  On 
the  North  Carolina  state  income  tax  form 
that  year,  Tar  Heels  could  check  a  box  and 
indicate  how  much  of  their  state  tax  refund 
they  wished  to  contribute  to  the  Nongame 
and  Endangered  Wildlife  Fund,  initiated 
and  operated  by  the  Wildlife  Commission. 
And  give  they  did.  In  the  first  year,  28,000 
people  contributed  an  average  of  almost 
$9  apiece,  raising  over  $229,000.  The  pro- 
gram continued  to  be  popular  in  the  ensu- 
ing years,  reaching  its  apex  in  1989,  when 
nearly  a  half  million  dollars  was  collected 
from  48,000  contributors.  To  date,  over 
^00,000  individual  contributions  have 
been  made  to  the  fund,  many  of  them 
from  repeat  donors,  adding  to  a  total  of 
over  $4  million. 

With  this  financial  boost,  the  Wildlife 
Commission  aimed  a  variety  of  new  pro- 
grams at  nongame  and  endangered  wild- 
life, species  that  had  had  little  management 
funding  before.  Early  on,  there  were  success- 
ful programs  to  restore  the  bald  eagle  and  the 
peregrine  falcon,  two  birds  whose  populations 


Biologists  tag  rare  northern  flying 
squirrels  in  the  mountains  of  North 
Carolina.  The  biological  needs  of  hun- 
dreds of  nongame  species  are  mostly 
unknown  because  of  a  lack  of  fund- 
ing, but  the  Wildlife  Diversity  Fund- 
ing Initiative  promises  to  address  this 
continuing  problem. 


had  been  decimated  by  broadcast  spraying 
of  the  lethal  pesticide  DDT  In  ensuing  years, 
studies  of  nesting  loggerhead  sea  turtles  and 
colonial-nesting  waterbirds  were  funded  by 
the  program,  as  were  efforts  to  survey  fresh- 
water mussel  populations  and  to  start  up  envi- 
ronmental education  workshops  for  teachers. 

At  first,  the  Nongame  and  Endangered 
Wildlife  Fund,  maintained  by  voluntary  con- 
tributions from  citizens,  was  a  big  success. 
Things  changed  after  1989,  however.  With 
North  Carolinians  stung  by  changes  in  the 
tax  laws  and  a  nationwide  economic  recession, 
contributions  to  the  fund  slowly  decreased, 
until  by  1995  they  had  fallen  to  $321,806. 
The  decline  threatened  nongame  programs 
that  the  Wildlife  Commission  had  spent 
years  developing,  and  it  afflicted  similar 
state  programs  nationwide. 

This  was  the  state  of  things  in  1994  when 
the  International  Association  of  Fish  and 
Wildlife  Agencies  proposed  a  solution:  a  dedi- 
cated user  fee — a  tax — on  a  wide  variety  of 
outdoor  equipment,  including  photographic 
equipment,  bird-feeding  materials,  recrea- 
tional vehicles  and  field  guides.  The  group 
believed  that  hikers,  bird-watchers  and  out- 
door lovers  of  all  stripes  would  accept  this 
tax  to  help  nongame  wildlife.  After  all,  hunt- 
ers and  fishermen  had  been  paying  similar 
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taxes  to  aid  game  animals  for  over  50  years. 

Indeed,  since  1937,  excise  taxes  on  rifles, 
shotguns,  ammunition  and  other  sporting 
goods  have  pumped  billions  of  dollars  into  the 
states  to  manage  game  species.  Annual  fund- 
ing provided  by  the  Pittman-Robertson  Act 
of  1937,  the  Dingell-Johnson  Act  of  1950 
and  the  Wallop-Breaux  Act  of  1984  have 
been  indispensable  for  game  species  restora- 
tion, wildlife  management  and  enforcement, 
routinely  performed  today  by  the  Wildlife 
Commission  and  other  fish  and  game  agen- 
cies across  the  country.  The  willingness  of 
sportsmen  to  subject  themselves  to  a  tax  for 
game  species,  the  large  sums  of  revenue  gen- 
erated, and  the  success  of  the  resulting  man- 
agement efforts  themselves  have  impressed 
initiative  supporters.  P-R  and  D-J  money 
have  helped  to  reverse  the  formerly  steep 
declines  of  species  like  the  white-tailed  deer, 
the  wood  duck  and  the  wild  turkey,  and 
today  they  are  among  the  most  flourishing 
game  species  in  the  state. 

"Looking  at  this  from  the  point  of  view 
of  a  sportsman,  we've  managed  to  totally 
recover  some  species  that  we  would  not 
otherwise  be  hunting  today  as  a  result  of 
Pittman-Robertson  and  Dingell-Johnson," 
says  Mike  Blanton,  executive  vice  president 
of  the  N.C.  Wildlife  Federation.  "When  you 
look  at  the  fact  that  fewer  than  5  percent  of 
all  wildlife  species  are  game  species,  I  think 
our  board  and  membership  are  of  the  opin- 
ion that  there  does  need  to  be  a  dedicated 
funding  source  to  help  conserve  the  other 
95  percent,"  Blanton  said. 

The  tax  from  the  Wildlife  Diversity  Fund- 
ing bill  would  be  collected  by  the  Internal 
Revenue  Service  and  placed  in  a  fund  jointly 
managed  by  the  U.S.  Fish  and  Wildlife  Serv- 
ice. The  Service  would  distribute  it  among 


Held  gently  in  a  biologist's  hands,  an 
endangered  Cape  Fear  shiner  from  the 
Deep  River  in  Chatham  County  is  mea- 
sured with  calipers.  Biological  informa- 
tion from  surveys  is  necessary  to  identify 
the  status  of  many  of  our  ncmgame  fish 
and  wildlife. 


Contributions  to  the  Nongame 
and  Endangered  Species  Fund 
1984-1994 


Year* 

Contributions 

1984 

$229,971 

1985 

$306,121 

1986 

$331,128 

1987 

$392,151 

1988 

$429,125 

1989 

$486,526 

1990 

$479,039 

1991 

$408,118 

1992 

$330,542 

1993 

$325,988 

1994 

$321,806 

Total 

$4,040,515 

'Calendar  year 

the  states  using  a  formula  based  on  popula- 
tion and  amount  of  land.  The  states  would 
be  obligated  to  match  these  funds  on  a  1  - 
to-3  basis — for  every  $75  in  federal  funds 
received,  the  state  would  have  to  add  $25  in 
cash  or  in  labor,  volunteer  services,  equip- 
ment, land  or  other  in-kind  donations. 

All  of  which  would  net  North  Carolina 
between  $6  and  $7  million  a  year. 

What  would  the  state  do  with  this  money? 
"There  are  so  many  worthwhile  projects 
and  programs  that  badly  need  funding  and 
that  we're  just  not  doing  because  of  our  finan- 
cial situation,"  says  Allen  Boynton,  former 
nongame  and  endangered  wildlife  program 
coordinator  for  the  Wildlife  Commission  and 
an  enthusiastic  backer  of  the  proposed  bill. 
"We've  wanted  to  install  a  Watchable  Wild- 
life program,  developing  sites  throughout  the 
state  for  wildlife  viewing  just  like  our  eagle- 
viewing  platform  at  Jordan  Lake.  We'd  have 
observation  blinds,  walkways,  parking  areas 
and  nature  trails." 

The  initiative  would  also  make  more 
money  available  to  purchase  wildlife  habitat 
from  willing  sellers,  lands  like  the  Roanoke 
River  Wetlands  and  the  Green  River  Game 
Land  in  Polk  County.  Lands  like  these  bene- 
fit a  lot  of  people — hunters,  ecologists  and 
hikers.  Blocks  of  habitat  that  are  not  frag- 
mented help  conserve  diversity. 

Funds  from  the  initiative  would  also 
include  support  for: 

•The  Partners  in  Flight  state  plan  to  iden- 
tify and  conserve  important  habitats  in 
North  Carolina  for  neotropical  migra- 
tory songbirds; 
•N.C.  WILD,  the  Commis- 
sion's popular  program 
of  environmental 
education  work- 
shops and 


support  materials  for  schoolteachers  and 
other  educators; 

•tour  routes  to  popular  North  Carolina 
bird-watching  sites  for  ecotourists; 

•a  wildlife  diversity  challenge  grant 
program  and  cost -share  programs  for 
nongame-related  educational,  recrea- 
tional and  conservation  projects  across 
the  state. 

In  addition,  biologists  could  begin  to  do 
basic  biological  research  on  dozens  of  non- 
game  wildlife  species  that  may  or  may  not 
be  in  danger.  For  example,  biologists  are 
concerned  about  a  major  international  trade 
in  box  turtles  based  in  Florida,  which  is  send- 
ing thousands  and  thousands  of  these  com- 
mon reptiles  overseas.  How  many  are  com- 
ing from  North  Carolina?  What  effect  is  this 
legal  trade  having  on  North  Carolina's  box 
turtle  populations?  Do  they  need  protection? 
No  one  knows  because  the  Wildlife  Com- 
mission's staff  of  four  field  biologists  hasn't 
been  able  to  do  the  surveys  and  life  history 
research  that  would  be  required  to  under- 
stand the  box  turtle's  population  dynamics. 
The  money  from  the  tax  checkoff  is  inade- 
quate to  the  task. 

"Look  at  what  we've  done  with  the 
black  bears  in  North  Carolina,"  notes  Boyn- 
ton, talking  about  a  game  species  that  has 
responded  well  to  state  management  pro- 
grams. "Because  of  the  bear  work  started  in 
the  1960s,  we  know  that  if  we  shift  the  bear 
season  two  weeks  one  way,  it'll  increase  the 
proportions  of  females  in  the  harvest,  and 
that  if  we  shift  it  the  other  way,  it'll  lower 
the  proportions  of  females.  That  kind  of 
specific  information  came  from  life  history 
studies  funded  by  Pittman-Robertson. 

"I  don't  see  any  other  way  that  will 
result  in  more  support  to  state  government 
for  wildlife  conservation,"  Boynton  says. 
"How  much  more  can  we  raise  hunting  and 
fishing  license  fees?" 

In  February  1995  the  N.C.  Wildlife  Fed- 
eration board  of  trustees  voted  a  resolution 
urging  Congress  to  enact  the  Wildlife  Diver- 
sity Funding  Initiative.  It  was  one  of  11  orga- 
nizations in  the  state  that  have  formally 
endorsed  the  initiative,  including  the  N.C. 
Herpetological  Society,  the  N.C.  Audubon 
Society  and  the  Carolina  Bird  Club.  More 
than  500  national  endorsements  have  also 
been  received,  including  one  from  Carl  Zeiss 
Optical,  whose  vice  president  wrote:  "As  a 
manufacturer  of  optical  products  used  in  the 
observation  of  wildlife,  we  believe  that  the 
preservation  of  species  in  habitat  is  an  impor- 
tant issue.  For  without  proper  management 
and  support,  these  important  natural  resources 
will  be  lost  for  future  generations." 

Of  course,  a  tax  is  never  popular,  espe- 
cially at  the  present  moment.  Depending 


Biologists  seine  the  Deep  River  for 
dwindling  populations  of  Cape  Fear 
shiners.  As  much  as  $6  or  $7  million 
annually  could  come  to  the  Wildlife 
Commission's  nongame  program  for 
work  like  this  if  the  Wildlife  Diversity 
Funding  Initiative  is  passed  in  Congress. 


on  how  you  look  at  it,  the  Wildlife  Diversity 
Funding  Initiative  is  a  relatively  painless  way 
to  raise  money  for  species  that  have  had  no 
reliable  funding  source  or  a  massive  tax  on 
America's  love  affair  with  the  outdoors. 

No  one  denies  it  would  be  a  tax,  but 
the  tax  would  be  a  modest  one,  according 
to  Initiative  supporters.  Where  the  Pittman- 
Robertson  Act  levied  an  11  percent  tax  on 
sporting  goods,  the  Wildlife  Diversity  Fund- 
ing Initiative  proposes  a  maximum  of  5  per- 
cent on  a  sliding  scale  that  would  tax  the 
most  expensive  items  at  the  lowest  rates.  In 
North  Carolina,  for  example,  a  $10  field 
guide  might  cost  an  additional  $.30;  a  $100 
pair  of  binoculars  an  extra  $2.50.  For  a 
$150  backpack  you'd  pay  $3  more. 

Among  the  interest  groups  that  have 
been  cool  to  the  Initiative  are  several  major 
makers  of  outdoor  equipment  who  believe 
backpacks,  hiking  shoes  and  other  purported 
"outdoor"  equipment  are  used  by  thousands 
of  people  with  no  interest  in  outdoor  activi- 
ties and  no  interest  in  watching  wildlife.  They 
ask  why  those  consumers  should  be  taxed. 

Although  many  bird-watchers  support  the 
funding  initiative,  others  oppose  a  tax  levied 
on  binoculars,  hiking  boots  and  other  keys  to 
their  recreational  activity.  They  believe  that 
there's  a  critical  difference  between  hunters 
and  fishermen,  who  consume  wildlife,  and 
bird-watchers,  who  don't.  "Bird-watchers 
take  nothing  out  of  the  environment  except 
memories,  a  commodity  not  yet  taxed,"  writes 
Eirik  Blom  in  Bird  Watcher's  Digest,  "and  peo- 
ple who  feed  birds  and  erect  bird  houses  are 
propagators,  not  consumers." 

Responds  Allen  Boynton,  "A  lot  of  peo- 
ple who  go  out  and  take  a  hike  in  the  Great 
Smoky  Mountains  may  not  feel  that  they're 
having  an  impact  on  wildlife,  yet  just  by  our 
lifestyle,  all  of  us  are  having  a  tremendous 
effect.  We  all  drive  cars  on  highways  that 
fragment  habitat,  we  walk  on  the  trail  and 
have  an  impact  on  the  trail  itself.  All  of  us 
have  an  effect  on  all  kinds  of  wildlife  and 
habitat,  and  we  should  have  a  way  of  con- 
tributing to  their  management." 

Some  sportsmen  have  also  been  heard 
murmuring  against  the  Initiative.  One  com- 
plaint is  based  on  a  perceived  threat  to  the 
representation  that  sportsmen  enjoy  today 
with  state  wildlife  agencies.  As  the  number 
of  sportsmen  continues  to  decline  and  the 
number  of  outdoor  enthusiasts  rises,  some 


feel  the  Wildlife  Commission  might  be  forced 
to  shift  its  attention  from  game  species  to 
nongame  species  over  the  long  term. 

"Personally,  I  don't  think  that  is  a  big 
threat,"  said  Mike  Blanton  of  the  Wildlife 
Federation.  "I  don't  see  the  sportsmen  los- 
ing their  voice,  because  they  will  continue 
to  fund  the  game  side  of  things." 

However,  Blanton  is  troubled  by  the 
possibility  that  in  being  taxed  for  outdoor 
equipment  he  uses  for  sporting  activities,  the 
sportsman  in  effect  may  be  taxed  twice.  "I'm 
an  avid  deer  hunter  and  fisherman,"  he  said. 
"I  buy  sunglasses,  boots,  binoculars,  outdoor 
clothing — the  list  goes  on  and  on.  But  as  a 
sportsman,  I'm  already  paying  the  biggest 
part  of  the  tab." 

Although  the  exact  means  by  which  the 
taxes  would  be  levied  have  not  been  worked 
out  as  of  this  writing,  it  is  probable  that 
sportsmen  would  benefit  substantially  from 
the  Initiative.  Habitat  is  habitat,  some  point 
out,  and  habitat  purchased  with  nongame 
funds  shelters  game  species  as  well.  In  addi- 
tion, the  more  money  it  brings  in  dedicated 
for  nongame  and  endangered  species,  the 
less  money  the  Wildlife  Commission  will 
have  to  use  from  Pittman-Robertson  funds, 
and  the  more  money  it  will  put  to  the  bene- 
fit of  game  species.  Best  of  all,  the  Wildlife 
Diversity  Funding  Initiative  will  for  the  first 


time  provide  a  way  for  all  wildlife  enthusi- 
asts— sportsmen  and  nonsportsmen  alike — 
to  shoulder  their  part  of  the  burden. 

As  of  late  January,  the  draft  legislation 
for  the  Wildlife  Diversity  Funding  Initiative 
was  under  revision.  The  idea  has  received 
strong  bipartisan  support  on  Capitol  Hill 
and  supporters  hope  a  bill  will  be  intro- 
duced before  summer.  If  it  doesn't  pass, 
supporters  say,  it  will  leave  in  place  funding 
needs  for  nongame  wildlife  that  will  only 
worsen  in  time.  If  the  bill  does  pass,  how- 
ever, the  victory  rainbow  may  be  a  perma- 
nent fixture  on  the  horizon,  promising  bet- 
ter days  for  North  Carolina's  nongame 
and  endangered  wildlife.  0 


You  Make 

,/•/•  ■  ^>RTH  CAROLINA' 

a I   l1TTP1*pnrp'  NONGAME  &  '■ 

JL/  1 1 1  C  I  C11CC*  l-NI  >ANi  iERED 

Your  donations  to  the  M^IEE 
Nongame  and  Endangered  Species 
Program  mean  that  many  endangered 
species  have  a  chance  for  survival.  Please 
keep  giving.  Make  your  contribution 
through  the  state  income  tax  checkoff  or 
directly  to  the  Nongame  &  Endangered 
Wildlife  Fund,  N.C.  Wildlife  Resources 
Commission,  512  N.  Salisbury  St., 
Raleigh,  N.C.  27604-1188. 
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How  to  Read  a 


wer 


Try  it,"  they  urged.  I  did,  and  my  life  will 
never  be  the  same.  I  cannot  walk  50  yards 
without  stopping,  so  now  I  am  putting  on 
weight.  I  can  no  longer  mow  my  grass,  prompting  my 
neighbors  to  make  menacing  phone  calls.  And  what 
was  once  a  mild  case  of  spring  fever  has  become  a 
raging  delirium.  So  be  forewarned — looking  at  wild- 
flowers  through  a  hand  lens  is  serious  business. 

For  20  years  I  explored  the  explicit  charm  of 
nature's  wild  and  wonderful  flowers  with  an  unaided 
eye,  unaware  of  the  exquisite  characteristics  that  lay 
just  beneath  the  surface.  Forests  of  towering  pistils. 
Tiny  umbrellas  dusted  in  gold.  Flowers  within  flowers 
on  thick  velvety  cushions.  Stripes  and  spots,  fuzz  and 
fringe.  They  were  all  there  for  the  looking,  if  I  had 
only  known  how. 

I  found  out  how  last  year  when  I  joined  John 


TIM  BARNWELL 


Palmer,  instructor  of  botany  at  Haywood  Com- 
munity College  near  Waynesville,  on  a  class  wild- 
flower  pilgrimage.  For  the  past  15  years  he  has 
rearranged  his  curriculum  to  include  these  increas- 
ingly difficult  -to- 


schedule  field  labs. 
"Field  botany  courses 
have  fallen  by  the 
wayside  in  our 
higher  education 
systems,"  the  vet- 
eran instructor 
stated.  "With  all  the 
new  computer  and 
high-tech  courses, 
they've  had  to  do 
away  with  some 


If  you  make,  a  habit  of  car- 
rying a  small,  handheld  mag- 
nifying lens  with  you  when 
you  go  walking  or  hiking,  it 
can  reveal  hidden  beauty  that 
could  scarcely  be  imagined. 
The  author  (above)  especially 
likes  to  use  magnifiers  to  help 
identify  wildflowers.  Crested 
dwarf  iris  (opposite  page)  are 
among  the  many  wild  species 
you  may  find. 


A  magnifying 
lens  will  not 
only  give  you  a 
fascinating,  up- 
close  look  at 
wildflowers,  it 
can  be  used 
with  a  simplified 
key  to  help  you 
identify  them. 

written  by  Lynda 
McDaniel  ©1996 
photographed  by 
Harry  Ellis  ©1996 


Wildflower  Walks  and  Pilgrimages 
in  North  Carolina 


March-April     Cary,  N.C. 

An  assortment  of  walks  and  programs  for  families  and  adults  at  Hemlock 
Bluffs  Nature  Preserve,  (919)  387-5980. 

March  10,  Spring  Has  Sprung  (adults),  3:00  p.m. 

March  16  (families),  1:30  p.m. 

March  23,  Hemlock  Wildflowers  (adults),  3:30  p.m. 

April  5-7,  field  trip  to  Great  Smoky  Mountains  National  Park 

April  19,  Wildflower  Walk,  6:00  p.m. 

April  20,  Spring  Flowers  (families),  2:00  p.m. 

April  21 ,  Wildflower  Walk,  2:00  p.m. 

£V/  March- September     Ashevilk,  N.C. 

University  Botanical  Gardens  guided  walks,  offered  twice  a  month.  Contact 
Edward  Caldwell,  (704)  252-5190. 

March-November     Chapel  Hill,  N.C. 

N.C.  Botanical  Garden  offers  one-hour  guided  walks  weekdays  for  groups 
of  10  to  60  by  prearrangement  only.  For  self -guided  walks  there  are  guides  to  the 
nature  trails  and  a  brochure  on  the  collection  displays.  Many  plants  are  labeled, 
and  the  mountain  habitat  collection  is  particularly  rich  with  wildflowers.  Contact 
Dot  Wilbur,  (919)  962-0522. 

April-May     Ashevilk,  N.C 

The  Compleat  Naturalist.  Call  for  dates,  (704)  274-5430. 

Wildflower  walks  at  the  North  Carolina  Arboretum.  Call  for  dates, 
(704)  665-2492. 

Chimney  Rock,  N.C. /Western  North  Carolina 

Chimney  Rock  Park  offers  a  seven-week  course  that  includes  travels  to  sites 
throughout  the  region.  Also  guided  walks  and  slide  lectures  on  weekend  mornings. 
(800)  277-9611. 

Charlotte,  N.C. 

UNC-Charlotte  Botanical  Gardens  offers  7  acres  of  gardens  and  trails  fea- 
turing one  of  the  largest  collections  of  native  plants  in  the  Carolinas.  Many  plants 
are  labeled,  and  brochure  guides  are  available.  (704)  547-4055. 

Louis  burg,  N.C. 

The  de  Hart  Botanical  Gardens  offer  tours,  entertainment  and  refreshments 
for  the  whole  family  on  Sundays  in  late  April  and  early  May,  2:00  p.m-5:00  p.m. 
Largest  wildflower  gardens  east  of  the  mountains.  Call  for  dates,  (919)  496-4771. 

APRIL  25  -27       GatUnburg,  Tenn. 

46th  Annual  Great  Smoky  Mountains  National  Park  Wildflower  Pilgrimage, 
(423)436-1262. 

£4V  MAY  3  -  5       Asheville,  N.  C.  /Western  North  Carolina 

24th  Annual  Spring  Wildflower  and  Bird  Pilgrimage  with  Dr.  Jim  Perry, 
UNC-Asheville  Department  of  Biology  and  the  University  Botanical  Gardens, 
(704)251-6600. 


courses.  Even  students  in  the  plant  sciences  might 
not  explore  the  hand  lens  until  graduate  school. 
When  they  actually  see  the  bracts  and  petals,  pistils 
and  stamens,  they  are  awed."  And  so  was  I. 

A  closer  look  at  nature  has  changed  many  lives. 
Consider  the  similar  stories  of  Laura  Mahan  and 
Travis  Smith.  At  age  10,  Mahan  went  kicking  and 
screaming  with  her  mother  on  cold,  rainy  spring 
walks  in  Ohio.  Then  she  spotted  a  rose -breasted 
grosbeak.  "My  mouth  dropped  open  and  from  that 
moment  I  was  hooked — I  wanted  to  know  every- 
thing about  birds,  and  that  led  to  other  fields." 
Today  she  holds  a  master's  in  botany,  has  served  as 
director  of  education  at  some  of  the  country's  fin- 
est natural  history  museums,  and  along  with  her 
equally  credentialed  husband,  Hal,  owns  The  Com- 
pleat Naturalist  nature  store  and  wildlife  art  gallery 
in  Asheville's  Biltmore  Village. 

Travis  Smith  went  to  college  to  become  a  busi- 
nessman and  get  rich.  He  got  rich  all  right,  but  not 
the  way  he  expected.  "I  was  floundering  in  college 
with  no  idea  what  I  wanted  to  do.  I  met  a  couple 
of  guys  who  were  taking  plant  taxonomy,  and  they 
invited  me  to  the  lab.  .  .  When  I  looked  at  Spring 
Beauty  under  magnification,  I  had  a  spiritual  awak- 
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ening."  He  earned  a  degree  in  biology  with  concen- 
trations in  botany  and  natural  history  and  serves 
as  the  naturalist  at  Chimney  Rock  Park,  80  miles 
northwest  of  Gastonia. 

"One  of  the  things  I  love  to  do  on  my  nature 
walks,"  Smith  states,  "is  to  show  people  plants  and 
say,  'Isn't  this  a  great  flower?'  .After  I  tell  them  all 
about  it,  I  pull  out  my  hand  lens  and  say,  'But  you 
really  don't  know  this  flower  yet.'  And  when  they 
look  through  the  lens,  many  have  that  same  expe- 
rience I  had.  Funny  how  a  10-power  hand  lens  can 
bring  an  understanding  that  is  more  than  10X!" 

The  10X  he  refers  to  is  the  power  of  the  hand 
lens.  Many  outdoor  catalogs,  nature  shops  and  pho- 
tography stores  offer  a  wide  variety  of  hand  lenses 
and  equipment.  "Hand  lenses  come  in  a  variety  of 
styles,  ranging  in  magnification  from  2X  to  20X — 
20X  means  20  times  bigger  than  what  you  see  with- 
out a  lens.  I  feel  anything  higher  than  a  10X  is  too 
much  magnification  for  wildflowers.  The  higher  you 
go,  it  decreases  the  portion  of  the  object  you  can  see 
through  the  lens,  which  means  you  can't  see  enough 
to  identity  the  species."  She  also  advises  that  the  way 
to  get  the  best  field  of  view  is  to  hold  the  lens  close 
to  the  eye  and  bring  the  object — wildflower,  insect, 


mineral  specimen,  whatever — up  to  the  lens  until 
it  is  in  focus. 

Prices  range  from  $15  to  $40  for  a  good  lens,  even 
less  for  specially  designed,  plastic  3X  lenses  for  chil- 
dren. Palmer  also  suggests  trying  two  or  three  differ- 
ent types  since  everyone's  eyesight  is  different.  Just 
like  some  binoculars,  the  most  expensive  is  not 
always  the  best. 

The  Key  to  Success 

Once  you  have  discovered  more  hairy  lips,  swollen 
stems,  pubescent  leaves,  sticky  calyxes,  and  cleft  pet- 
als than  you  ever  dreamed  possible,  what  do  you  do 
with  this  stockpile  of  information?  Open  a  wildflower 
key  and  turn  flora  acquaintances  into  intimate  friends. 

"The  key  system,"  Smith  explains,  "forces  you  to 
learn  morphology — plant  form  study — down  to  the 
root.  All  the  little  hairs,  then  what  type  of  hairs.  .  . 
You  can't  help  but  know  that  plant  on  a  very  inti- 
mate basis.  Imagine,  or  maybe  you  shouldn't,  if  some- 
one examined  you  under  a  microscope  like  that!" 

Newcomb's  Wildflower  Guide  is  an  easy-to-use 
guide  for  the  weekend  enthusiast.  Covering  a  region 
framed  by  the  Mississippi  River  and  North  Carolina 
northward,  Neuvomb's  leads  you  through  an  inge- 


Wild  sunflowers  like  these  are 
fairly  common,  but  uith  the  use 
of  a  hand  magnifier  and  a  sim- 
ple key,  even  the  casual  observer 
should  be  able  to  make  a  posi- 
tive identification. 
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Wildflower 
Reading 

The  following  books 
are  available  at  bookstores 
and  nature  shops: 

£pt  WMflawers  of  North 
Carolina,  by  William 
S.  Justice  and  C.  Ritchie 
Bell.  University  of  North 
Carolina  Press.  To  order 
directly,  call  1-800-848- 
6224,  $14.95  plus  $3.50 
shipping  and  handling. 

Newcomb' s  Wildflower 
Guide,  by  Lawrence 

Newcomb.  Little,  Brown  and 

Co.  $16.95. 

Peterson's  Field  Guides, 
Wildflowers:  North- 
eastern/Northcentral  North 
America,  by  Roger  Tory 
Peterson.  Houghton  Mifflin 
Co.  $24.95  hardback, 
$16.95  paperback. 

Flower  Finder:  A 
Guide  to  Identification 
of  Spring  Wild  Flowers  and 
Flower  Families ,  by  May 
Theilgaard  Watts.  Nature 
Study  Guild,  Box  10489, 
Rochester,  NY  14610.  $2.50. 


The  intricacies  of  a  spotted 
touch-me-not  (left)  or  a  pink 
turtlehead  (above)  are  evident 
even  to  the  naked  eye,  but 
under  a  magnifier,  unseen 
beauty  is  revealed. 


nious,  step-by-step 
method  of  identifi- 
cation. Even  though 
North  Carolina  is 
on  the  southern 
edge  of  Newcomb' s 
territory,  the  diver- 
sity of  plant  life  here  includes  everything  from  the 
Canadian  zone  to  the  subtropical,  making  it  the  most 
diverse  ecosystem  in  a  temperate  zone  in  the  world. 

"Newcomb  s  is  a  hybrid  system,"  explains  Ron 
Lance,  nursery  manager  at  the  North  Carolina 
Arboretum  near  Asheville.  "It  is  considered  an  arti- 
ficial key  system  in  that  it  doesn't  use  true  phyloge- 
netic  relationships  to  identify  plants,  but  most  people 
get  exasperated  trying  to  use  some  of  the  larger  keys 
based  on  floral  characters. "  (Serious  botanists  prefer 
the  technical  Manual  of  the  Vascular  Flora  of  the 
Carolinas,  by  Radford,  Ahles  and  Bell.) 

Newcomb 's  system  is  based  on  five  basic  questions: 
1 .  What  is  the  flower  type?  Is  it  regular  (petals  are 
all  about  the  same  size  and  shape),  irregular 


(petals  are  of  different  sizes  and  shapes),  or 
with  flower  parts  indistinguishable? 

2.  If  regular,  how  many  petals  or  similar  parts? 

3.  What  is  the  plant  type?  Is  it  wildflower,  shrub 
or  vine? 

4.  What  is  the  leaf  pattern?  Are  there  no  leaves, 
basal  leaves  only,  leaves  arranged  on  the  stem 
alternately  or  opposite  one  another  in  pairs 
or  whorls? 

5.  What  is  the  leaf  type?  Is  it  smooth  or  toothed, 
lobed  or  divided? 

Now  head  for  the  backyard  or  lower  40  and  pick 
a  clover  as  close  to  the  ground  as  possible,  leaves 
and  all.  Look  at  the  blossom  through  a  hand  lens, 
and  in  an  instant  this  lowly  legume  is  elevated  to  a 
beautiful  bouquet  of  delicately  fluted  flowers.  (Now 
you  know  why  I  can  no  longer  mow  my  grass!)  The 
answer  to  the  first  question  is  "irregular,"  so  skip  to 
question  3.  We  know  it  is  a  wildflower,  and  upon 
closer  examination  we  see  the  leaf  pattern  is  basal 
only,  meaning  leaves  do  not  grow  on  the  stem  but  at 
its  base.  And  finally,  the  leaves  are  divided  into  three 
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or  more  leaflets  and  are  finely  toothed. 

Once  these  questions  are  answered,  refer  to  a 
simple  chart  in  the  front  of  the  book  that  deter- 
mines a  three-digit  group  number.  In  this  case  it  is 
123  because  (1)  refers  to  clover's  irregular  flowers, 
(2)  to  its  basal  leaves  only  and  (3)  to  its  toothed 
leaves.  Using  the  Locator  Key,  find  123  listed  with 
a  corresponding  page  number.  Turn  to  page  36 
and  voila!  Clover. 

While  Mahan  enjoys  using  Newcomb's,  she  says 
it  is  difficult  to  answer  when  people  ask  which  book 
is  her  favorite.  "One  guide  is  never  enough.  They  all 
have  different  formats  and  emphases,  and  you  use 
them  in  combination.  You  might  use  Newcomb's,  for 
example,  together  with  a  book  with  photographs, 
although  personally  I  like  illustrations  better.  Artwork 
depicts  the  average.  That's  the  whole  basis  of  natural 
diversity — no  individual  plant  is  going  to  look  exactly 
like  one  photograph.  With  artwork  the  artist  can 
average  out  characteristics  and  offer  what  most  peo- 
ple are  going  to  be  seeing."  Smith  agrees,  adding  that 
he  uses  the  Peterson  WMflower  Guide  as  well. 

Another  key  system  with  broad  national  coverage 
is  the  Flower  Finder.  This  approach  requires  knowl- 
edge of  botanical  terms  like  calyx  and  corolla,  sepal 
and  stigma.  If  you  haven't  boned  up  on  your  botany, 
it  can  get  confusing  flipping  back  and  forth  from  the 
glossary  to  the  flower  descriptions.  This  process  also 
leads  you  methodically  from  one  page  to  the  next, 
narrowing  your  search  by  asking  questions  about  sim- 
ple or  compound  leaves,  spikes  bearing  tiny  flowers 
or  small  flowers  with  two-part  stigmas,  ovaries  deeply 
four-lobed  or  one-celled,  plants  on  sandy  soil  with 
petals  cleft  halfway  or  in  open  grassy  woods  with 
hairy  pink-purple  flowers,  and  so  on.  There  are  ver- 
sions for  eastern  North  America,  Pacific  coastal  states 
and  Rocky  Mountain  and  desert  areas,  as  well  as  for 
trees,  winter  trees,  winter  weeds,  birds,  berries,  ferns, 
mammals,  fish  and  tracks. 

Focusing  on  Favorites 

To  an  observer  armed  with  a  hand  lens,  flowers 
and  plants  once  considered  insignificant,  if  consid- 
ered at  all,  become  favorites.  My  case  for  clover  has 
already  been  cited.  Mahan  goes  in  for  milkweed.  "It 
will  really  blow  you  away.  It  is  so  complicated,  and  it 
has  this  special  pollen  sac  that  is  designed  specifically 
for  the  insects  to  carry  out  in  a  certain  way  that  will 
put  it  in  just  the  right  place  on  the  next  flower." 

Smith,  Lance  and  Mahan  all  expressed  a  par- 
tiality to  tree  flowers,  another  example  of  an  over- 
looked beauty.  "You  need  a  magnifier  because  they 
are  very  small  and  inconspicuous,"  Mahan  continues. 
"Most  people  probably  don't  realize  that  all  trees 
bloom.  Maples,  for  example,  are  so  much  fun.  Look 
at  the  flower  on  the  female  maple  after  it  is  polli- 
nated— you  can  see  all  those  tiny  seeds  that  are 
just  starting  to  develop." 

Lance  likes  tiny  plants  like  longweeds,  speed- 
wells, and  legumes.  "Look  at  them  through  a  lens — 
they  have  such  unusual  flowers.  Not  one  flower  but 
a  head.  And  grass  flowers — open  them  up.  The 
anthers  and  male  stamens  are  really  unusual  look- 
ing and  quite  picturesque." 


Beyond  Science 

Looking  at  all  these  tiny  flowers  isn't  just  about 
straining  the  eyes.  It's  also  about  stretching  the 
imagination.  Something  deeply  philosophical  under- 
lies the  process  and  helps  explain  why  nature  is  so 
restoring  to  our  weary  souls.  On  my  first  pilgrimage 
I  marveled  as  big,  burly  young  men  (who  would  be 
playing  football  if  only  Haywood  Community  Col- 
lege had  a  team)  hunkered  down  in  a  meadow  and 
expressed  wonder  at  the  tiny  blossoms  they  cradled 
in  their  huge  hands.  Palmer  notices  this  often.  "I  see 
people  who  don't  show  emotion  well,  who  won't 
even  give  eye  contact.  They  may  not  come  up  and 
tell  me  how  much  they  are  enjoying  this,  but  I  can 
tell.  That's  when  I  know  I  have  taught  them  some- 
thing. And  that  is  very  satisfying." 

For  Mahan  there  is  a  universal  aspect  to  these 
tiny  treasures  that  bodes  well  for  our  planet.  "In 
addition  to  all  the  technical  stuff,  there  is  this  emo- 
tional factor  where  so  many  people  will  pick  up  a 
hand  lens  and  say,  'Wow!  Isn't  that  amazing!'  Once 
they  start  looking  at  this  whole  new  world  magnified, 
they  start  wondering  what  this  does,  what  all  those 
different  parts  are.  It  helps  them  feel  so  much  more 
connected  to  their  world,  and  it  gives  them  some- 
thing to  be  interested  in  the  rest  of  their  lives." 

Don't  Pick  the  Flowers 

Whatever  you  are  studying,  avoid  the  tempta- 
tion to  pick  species  unless  they  are  in  abundance 
and  in  a  private  meadow.  The  best  way  to  become 
comfortable  with  the  system  is  to  begin  in  your 
own  backyard  or  pasture  with  plants  you  already 
know — clover,  violets,  smartweed,  dandelions. 
When  you  are  away  from  home,  however,  there's 
no  getting  around  getting  on  your  knees  to  view 
the  flowers  undisturbed.  (Palmer  reports  seeing 
plenty  of  kneeling  botanists  in  the  national  parks.) 
And  if  you  spot  a  specimen  when  your  glass  and 
key  are  at  home,  make  note  of  key  criteria  so  you 
can  identify  it  later. 

Bigger  and  Better 

Getting  hooked  on  hand  lenses  and  keys  is  just 
the  beginning.  Dissecting  microscopes  are  waiting 
in  the  wings,  ready  to  grab  you  with  a  strength  pro- 
portionate to  their  power.  These  stereo  microscopes 
have  two  eyepieces,  allowing  you  to  look  with  both 
eyes.  A  wide  space  between  the  object  stage  and 
the  magnifier  gives  plenty  of  room  to  look  at  three- 
dimensional  objects.  While  the  power  of  these 
microscopes  is  less  than  a  typical  laboratory  micro- 
scope, they  can  magnify  as  high  as  80X,  opening 
up  a  world  of  infinite  detail  with  great  clarity.  (This 
microscope  is  similar  to  the  one  that  ushered  in 
Smith's  spiritual  awakening.) 

Mahan  prepares  something  for  me  to  study  under 
the  microscope.  She  adjusts  the  light  and  focus  and 
then  giggles.  She  knows  I  am  going  to  say  "Wow!," 
and  I  do.  Just  like  that,  I  am  hooked.  I  want  one.  But 
I  know  this  equipment  is  priced  substantially  higher 
than  a  hand  lens,  and  I  don't  know  when  that  will 
be  possible.  Unless,  of  course,  I  pawn  my  lawn 
mower  and  at  least  make  a  good  down  payment.  0 
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Up  close,  the  viewer  is  treated 
to  the  delicate,  lacy  beauty  of  a 
yellow  fringed  orchid.  A  hand- 
held magnifying  lens  can  give 
you  an  even  much  closer  look 
than  this. 
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The  Revolution  in 

Shooting  Preserves 

With  open  hunting  land  in  a  pinch,  some  believe  the  future  of  shooting 
sports  will  rely  increasingly  on  multi-sport  preserves. 


The  nearly  all-white  setter  floated 
like  a  ghost  through  the  open  pines, 
his  movements  effortless  and  fluid. 
Watching  him  work  was  like  watching  a 
prima  ballerina  dance  one  of  the  classic 
ballets.  It  was  easy  to  become  mesmerized 
by  the  grace  and  beauty. 

A  sudden  movement  by  the  dog  brought 
everything  back  into  focus.  Whirling  to 
his  left,  he  froze  in  mid-stride,  locking  in  a 
half-crouch  at  the  edge  of  a  small  thicket 
of  wild  plums.  It  was  a  scene  straight  from 
a  sporting  goods  calendar:  the  setter,  rigid 
as  a  statue,  the  feathering  of  his  arched  tail 
wafting  slightly  in  the  breeze;  huge  longleaf 
pines,  the  likes  of  which  are  rarely  seen 
anymore,  framing  the  scene  and  giving  it 
a  surreal  quality. 

"Yessir,  that's  a  $5,000  dollar  dog  there. 
You  ain't  gotta  rush.  Take  ya'  time  and  get  all 
the  pictures  you  want.  He  ain't  gonna  move 
till  I  release  'em." 

The  words  came  from  a  middle-aged 
man,  standing  off  to  one  side,  grinning.  True 
to  what  he  said,  the  dog  did  hold  the  point, 
not  seeming  even  to  breathe,  for  what  must 
have  been  five  minutes.  There's  no  telling 
how  long  he  would  have  stayed  there,  but 
the  man  finally  walked  in,  flushed  a  single 
bobwhite  quail  and  dropped  it  with  a  shot 
from  the  20  gauge  he  carried. 

The  setter  relaxed  at  the  shot  but  didn't 
budge  from  where  he  stood  until  the  man 
tapped  him  on  the  back  of  the  head  and 
muttered,  "Alright."  At  that,  the  dog  raced 
toward  the  fallen  bird.  In  a  flash  he  was  back, 
sitting  at  the  man's  side,  the  quail  nestled  in 
his  speckled  muzzle.  The  man  let  him  hold  it 
for  a  moment,  then  reached  down  and  took 
it  with  a  quiet  "Leave  it." 

Whatever  doubts  I  might  have  had  ear- 

Traditionally,  shooting  preserves  have 
been  good  places  to  train  dogs  or  extend 
the  hunting  season  for  bobwhites.  But 
nowadays,  as  open  hunting  land  shrinks, 
preserves  are  expanding  their  services. 
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lier  when  told  the  setter's  going  price  disap- 
peared. They  weren't  replaced  by  any  firm 
determination  to  own  the  dog,  though.  To 
a  semi-starving  graduate  student,  $5,000 
might  as  well  have  been  $5  million. 

I  wasn't  there  to  buy  a  dog  anyway.  The 
site  was  a  shooting  preserve  in  Cumberland 
County,  and  I  was  there  to  gather  data  for  a 
master's  thesis  I  was  completing  in  the  Geog- 
raphy Department  at  East  Carolina  Univer- 
sity. The  study,  entitled  Licensed,  Commercial 
Shooting  Preserves  in  Eastern  North  Carolina: 
A  Study  in  Recreational  Geography ,  focused 
on  the  evolution  of  shooting  preserves  in  the 
state  in  general  and  their  distribution  in  the 
Coastal  Plain  in  particular. 

My  thesis  advisor  and  the  rest  of  the 
graduate  faculty  had  been  convinced  to 
approve  the  topic  on  the  basis  that  no  simi- 
lar study  had  ever  been  done.  The  fact  that 
no  one  in  the  department  knew  enough 
about  shooting  preserves  to  ask  any  tough 
questions  didn't  hurt  either.  For  my  part,  it 
was  a  natural  mesh.  I  would  fulfill  the  require- 
ments for  my  degree  and  get  to  spend  a  lot 
of  time  messing  around  with  quail  hunters 
and  bird  dogs,  two  groups  I've  always  had 
an  affinity  for. 

The  year  was  1977 .  Jimmy  Carter  was 
in  the  White  House  and  Muhammad  Ali 
was  Heavyweight  Champion  of  the  World — 
again.  Things  have  changed  a  lot  in  the  17 
years  since  then,  on  shooting  preserves  as 
well  as  elsewhere. 

The  origin  of  the  term  "shooting  preserve" 
is  credited  to  King  Henry  VIII  of  England, 
who  supposedly  used  the  phrase  in  a  1536 
decree  that  closed  an  area  in  what  is  now 
metropolitan  London  to  the  hunting  of  pheas- 
ants, herons  and  partridges.  Records  don't 
indicate  whether  this  was  a  small  shooting 
park  for  his  own  use  or  a  minor  refuge. 

New  York  State  was  the  site  of  the  first 
legal  shooting  preserve  in  the  United  States. 
An  operation  was  established  there  in  1911 
following  passage  in  the  New  York  legislature 
of  the  Bayne  Bill.  This  legislation  was  the 
first  in  this  country  to  make  provision  for  the 


operation  of  controlled,  regulated  hunting 
areas — i.e.,  shooting  preserves. 

The  first  preserves  were  licensed  in  North 
Carolina  in  1957,  when  10  were  issued  oper- 
ating permits  by  the  N.C.  Wildlife  Resources 
Commission.  Their  growth  was  slow,  proba- 
bly due  to  the  fact  that  the  market  was  lim- 
ited and  other  hunting  opportunities  plenti- 
ful. The  number  of  preserves  did  increase 
gradually,  however,  and  by  1977  there  were 
41  licensed  in  the  state,  with  the  majority 
located  in  the  Piedmont  and  Coastal  Plain. 

In  the  two  decades  following  their  appear- 
ance in  the  state,  preserves  not  only  grew  in 
number  but  also  underwent  an  evolution  in 
form  and  function.  With  the  exception  of  a 
handful,  the  earliest  operations  offered  only 
quail  and  ring-necked  pheasant  as  game, 
with  bobwhites  being  the  overwhelming 
favorite.  By  Wildlife  Resources  Commission 
regulation,  Chukar  partridges,  Coturnix 
quail  and  domestically  raised  mallards  were 
legal,  but  very  few  preserves  offered  them, 
and  then  only  as  a  sort  of  novelty. 

Beginning  in  1965  preserves  were  allowed 
to  release  turkeys  for  hunting,  and  a  few  did 
so.  Subsequent  research,  however,  found  that 
pen -raised  birds  posed  a  severe  threat  to  wild 
flocks  because  of  the  possibility  of  introduc- 
ing lethal  diseases  like  "blackhead."  As  a 
result,  in  1972  the  release  of  turkeys  was 
banned  everywhere  in  NorthCarolina. 

In  1970  the  preserve  season  was  made 
to  extend  from  October  1  to  March  31  for 
all  species.  Prior  to  then,  the  open  season 
depended  on  the  game  hunted. 

A  profile  of  shooting  preserves  in  the 
state,  developed  as  part  of  the  thesis  research 
in  1977 ,  indicates  that  preserves  at  that  time 
were  relatively  simple  affairs.  About  two-thirds 
were  commercial,  offering  a  certain  number 
of  released  birds  (usually  quail)  for  a  set  price. 
The  going  rate  in  1977  averaged  $2.50  per 
bird.  Pheasants  went  for  about  $4. 

The  preserve  hunt  involved  using  the 
hunter's  dog,  or  perhaps  one  provided  by 
the  preserve,  to  locate  single  quail  released 
beforehand.  In  most  cases,  birds  were  liber- 
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Picking  a  Preserve 

The  N.C.  Wildlife  Resources  Com- 
mission can  provide  a  list  of  preserves 
licensed  by  the  state  but  notes  only  loca- 
tions, phone  numbers  and  game  offered — 
no  information  about  facilities  or  other 
aspects  of  operation.  Call  919-733-7291 
for  a  free  copy.  Another  source  of  infor- 
mation is  an  annual  publication  called 
Wing  &  Clay ,  available  in  many  libraries 
and  sporting  goods  stores,  or  by  calling 
1-800-224-WING.  This  year's  edition 
lists  over  1 ,100  preserves  nationwide, 
alphabetically,  state  by  state.  Information 
listed  includes  the  address,  the  size  and 
scope  of  each  operation,  the  types  of 
facilities  and  game  offered,  and  more. 

Many  preserves  also  advertise  in  regional 
outdoor  publications  and  the  sports  sec- 
tions of  the  state's  newspapers. 

The  best  source  of  information  is  each 
preserve  itself.  Questions  that  might  be 
asked  include: 

•What  types  of  game  are  available? 
•Does  the  preserve  provide  dogs?  Is  it 

okay  to  use  your  own? 
•What  are  the  charges  for  the  various 

types  of  hunts? 
•Are  charges  based  on  the  number 
of  birds  released  or  the  number  har- 
vested? (The  former  is  most  common.) 
•Are  there  additional  charges  for  a 
guide,  cleaning  game,  special  trans- 
portation? 
•What  nonhunting  activities  are 
available — sporting  clays,  fishing, 
photography? 
•Are  meals  and/or  lodging  offered 

on  the  preserve  or  nearby? 
•Are  references  available? 


ated  shortly  before  the  hunt  in  cover  that 
replicated  as  nearly  as  possible  that  found 
in  hunting  wild  birds.  Nearly  three-fourths 
of  the  preserves  two  decades  ago  were  also 
working  farms,  so  much  of  the  hunting  was 
along  field  edges  and  in  open  woods  adja- 
cent to  grainfields. 

Few  commercial  preserves  back  then 
offered  anything  other  than  upland  bird 
hunting.  A  few  advertised  gunning  for  pen- 
raised  mallards,  which  were  released  from  a 
tower  to  fly  back  to  a  pond  where  they  had 
been  raised  and  were  fed  regularly.  Hunt- 
ers waited  in  blinds  near  the  pond  for  what 
could  be  fast  and  furious  shooting.  The  prob- 
lem was  it  could  be  too  fast:  a  good  shot 
could  take  a  limit  in  a  few  minutes.  Another 
drawback  was  that  the  nearly  tame  ducks 
that  managed  to  dodge  the  shot  would  often 
land  in  "their"  pond  and  paddle  around  the 
blinds.  In  many  cases  the  duck  hunts  didn't 
resemble  wild  bird  hunting  as  much  as  the 
quail  hunts  did. 

A  few  preserves  17  years  ago  offered  still 
hunting  for  deer  for  paying  clients.  A  slightly 
larger  number  (approximately  one-fourth) 
offered  other  shooting  sports — either  trap  or 
skeet,  or  a  combination.  A  smaller  percent- 
age (less  than  10  percent)  had  meals  or  lodg- 
ing available  for  hunters  on  the  premises,  and 
only  a  very  few  offered  any  activities  other 
than  those  related  to  the  shooting  sports. 

In  many  respects,  shooting  preserves  in 
North  Carolina  have  matured  in  the  last  two 
decades.  At  least  they  have  become  more  com- 
plex. They  certainly  offer  a  good  deal  more 
to  those  sportsmen  who  frequent  them. 

The  most  obvious  change  has  come 
in  their  number.  In  1993  the  total  was 
135.  The  increase  (over  300  percent)  since 
1977  is  especially  significant  when  you  con- 
sider that  during  the  same  approximate 
time  period,  the  state's  overall  population 
increased  about  15  percent. 


The  1977  study  and  some  done  in  other 
areas  indicate  that  the  existence  of  preserves 
relates  to  many  factors,  including  total  popu- 
lation, metropolitan  population,  age  profile 
and  other  hunting  opportunities.  A  survey 
of  preserves  operating  during  the  1993-94 
season  suggests  that  one  major  factor  is  the 
way  commercial  preserves  have  adapted  to 
provide  recreational  opportunities  for  a  larger 
percentage  of  the  sporting  public. 

As  noted  earlier,  in  1977  very  few  pre- 
serves open  to  the  public  offered  anything 
other  than  upland  bird  hunting.  While  quail 
was  still  the  major  game  in  1993,  offered  by 
all  but  five  preserves  in  the  state,  a  larger 
percentage  had  pheasant  (37  percent)  and 
Chukar  patridges  (22  percent).  The  number 
advertising  duck  hunting  grew  from  less  than 
5  percent  to  over  12  percent. 

Changes  have  occurred  not  only  in  what 
game  is  offered  but,  perhaps  more  significant 
to  the  hunter,  how  it  is  offered.  Duck  hunting 
on  today's  preserves  is  often  indistinguishable 
from  gunning  for  wild  birds.  In  fact,  it  some- 
times involves  wild  birds,  though  federal 
regulations  for  bag  limits  and  seasons  apply 
in  such  cases. 

Ring-necked  pheasants  are  more  popu- 
lar on  preserves  today,  partly  because  more 
hunters  have  come  to  understand  what  out- 
standing game  birds  they  are,  both  in  the 
field  and  on  the  table.  Their  popularity  can 
also  be  linked,  though,  to  preserve  managers' 
offering  hunts  for  the  big  birds  that  are  chal- 
lenging and  fun.  Most  have  learned  that  gun- 
ning for  pheasants  in  standing  crops,  fallow 
fields  or  hedgerows  with  a  good  pointing  or 


Most  shooting  preserves  will  supply  the 
dogs,  or  let  you  bring  your  own,  but  it's  a 
good  idea  to  check  in  advance  to  find  out 
exactly  what  services  are  offered  and 
what  the  charges  are. 


flushing  dog  can  be  an  exciting  and  memo- 
rable experience  for  a  hunter.  It  is  especially 
popular  with  displaced  midwesterners  who 
want  to  show  their  youngsters  how  they  did 
it  back  home. 

Of  the  preserves  polled  recently,  about 
a  third  offer  deer  hunting  packages,  most 
often  half-  or  full-day  hunts  from  stands. 

A  lot  of  changes  have  taken  place  on  pre- 
serves that  are  secondary  to  the  actual  harvest 
of  game.  They  are  things  that  have  a  lot  to 
do,  though,  with  the  comfort  and  enjoyment 
of  preserve  hunters  and  their  companions. 

Approximately  one -half  of  the  commer- 
cial preserves  in  the  state  today  provide  meals 
and  lodging  on  the  premises  for  their  cus- 
tomers. In  many  cases,  rustic  but  comfortable 
accommodations  and  "down  home"  cook- 
ing are  as  much  attractions  as  the  shooting 
sports.  One  preserve  advertises  a  lodge  with 
"4,600  sq.  ft.  of  tin  roof,  a  swing  on  the  porch 
that  encircles  the  house,  tongue  and  groove 
floors  and  ceilings,  and  a  fireplace  in  each 
room."  The  nightly  rate  includes  "an  old- 
fashion  country  breakfast. "  Obviously  they 
are  appealing  to  something  other  than  the 
customer's  hunting  instincts. 

One  of  the  fastest -growing  activities  on 
the  state's  commercial  preserves  is  clay-bird 
shooting.  Forty-five  percent  offer  some  form 
of  shotgun  sport  (mostly  trap  and/or  skeet), 
and  one -fourth  have  sporting  clay  ranges. 
This  scattergun  version  of  golf  is  exploding 
in  popularity  all  over  the  country,  and  many 


preserve  owners  are  finding  it's  an  excellent 
way  to  pay  the  bills  in  the  off  season.  The 
way  Jim  Hawk  of  Adams  Creek  Preserve 
near  Havelock  puts  it  is  "One  of  the  first 
things  people  ask  when  they  call  us  is  'Do 
you  have  sporting  clays?'  In  many  respects 
that  opens  the  door.  They  are  looking  for 
something  they  can  do  with  their  families 
or  buddies  that  is  fun  and  challenging — 
something  they  can  do  year  'round,  not 
just  during  hunting  season." 

Adams  Creek,  which  does  have  an  NSCA- 
sanctioned  clays  range,  is  perhaps  typical  of 
the  new  age  in  shooting  preserves.  A  hunter 
there  can  start  the  day  with  a  big  breakfast 
in  the  colonial -style  lodge  and  then  do  a  lit- 
tle duck  shooting  on  the  preserve's  ponds 
or  the  nearby  creek.  If  he  prefers,  he  can 
sharpen  his  reflexes  with  a  round  of  clays 
or  "crazy  quail"  and  then  follow  one  of  the 
preserve's  pointers  or  German  shorthairs 
through  the  fields  and  open  pines  in  pursuit 
of  the  real  thing.  After  lunch  he  can  rest 
a  bit  in  one  of  the  preserve's  several  deer 
stands  or  fish  for  speckled  trout  in  the 
creek  that  runs  by  the  lodge's  front  door. 

There's  no  doubt  that  hunting  bobwhite 
quail  behind  well-bred  bird  dogs  is  still  the 
backbone  of  commercial  preserves  in  North 
Carolina.  According  to  Hal  Atkinson,  head 
of  the  N.C.  Wildlife  Resources  Commis- 
sion's Division  of  Wildlife  Management, 
the  decline  of  wild  quail  populations  in 
the  state,  as  throughout  the  Southeast,  has 


With  opportunities  to  hunt  wM  birds 
diminishing,  more  sportsmen  are  hiking 
advantage  of  the  grouing  number  of 
preserves.  Some  preserves  now  offer 
opportunities  to  shoot  sporting  clays,  go 
fishing  or  pursue  other  actkities,  and 
many  also  proiide  meals  and  lodging. 

been  the  main  impetus  to  the  growth  of  pre- 
serve hunting.  To  many  sportsmen,  bagging 
a  "mess  of  pa'tridges"  is  the  epitome  of  sport 
hunting,  and  in  many  cases  preserves  offer 
the  best — certainly  the  only  sure — way  of 
doing  that  today. 

There  is  no  crystal  ball  to  show  what  the 
future  holds  in  the  way  of  North  Carolina's 
commercial  shooting  preserves.  There  are 
some  trends  that  can  be  predicted,  how- 
ever. One  is  that  more  preserve  operations 
will  diversity  and  offer  activities  other  than 
the  traditional  bird  hunting.  Another  is 
that,  assuming  the  state's  population  con- 
tinues to  grow  and  wild  bird  habitat  con- 
tinues to  decline,  the  number  of  preserves 
will  grow  accordingly. 

One  certainty  is  that  a  sportsman  looking 
for  a  place  to  enjoy  his  favorite  pastime  can 
find  it  on  one  of  North  Carolina's  shooting 
preserves.  Whether  it  involves  introducing 
a  youngster  to  duck  hunting,  getting  a  pup 
started  on  live  game,  or  maybe  a  chance 
to  shoot  over  a  "$5,000  bird  dog,"  there's 
something  there  for  every  outdoorsman.  E51 
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It  s  Alive,  It 's  Wiggling,  It's  Delicious  j 

Your  best  bet  to  catch  a  trophy  largemouth  is  with  a  live  minnow,  and 
that's  true  of  many  other  gamefish,  too.  Here's  how 
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Lures  are  run  to  use,  and  fly  fishing 
may  be  the  most  satisfying  angling 
method  of  all,  but  if  you  want  to 
catch  fish,  bait  is  often  best. 

I  would  never  want  to  give  up  watching 
a  wary  brown  trout  sip  a  No.  14  Adams  in 
a  mountain  stream,  or  seeing  a  bass  nail  a 
Zara  Spook  next  to  a  cluster  of  lily  pads.  But 
sometimes — when  conditions  demand  it, 
or  maybe  just  for  a  change  of  pace — I  like 
to  tie  on  a  hook,  bait  up  and  have  at  them. 
And  no  bait,  to  my  mind,  is  as  versatile  or 
more  consistently  effective  as  a  live  minnow. 
No  forage  is  more  plentiful  nor  more  impor- 
tant in  the  diet  of  most  popular  sport  fish. 
Insects,  crustaceans  and  worms  are  all  eaten 
by  fish,  but  minnows  are  hard  to  beat. 


Bass  and  crappie  are  notoriously  fond 
of  minnows,  but  many  other  important 
North  Carolina  game  fish  also  seem  to  pre- 
fer them,  including  stripers,  walleyes,  catfish, 
pickerel,  muskie,  trout,  white  bass,  yellow 
and  white  perch — even  bluegills,  rock  bass 
and  fliers  like  minnows. 

While  lure  makers  have  displayed  uncanny 
ingenuity  in  designing  and  manufacturing 
fake  minnows  of  plastic,  metal  and  wood — 
offerings  that  will  quiver,  plop,  gurgle  and 
shimmy  like  a  belly  dancer — no  artificial  can 
match  the  natural  movement  of  a  live  min- 
now. Quite  often,  the  frantic  vibration  from 
a  live,  hooked  minnow  is  the  only  thing  that 
will  entice  a  wary  bass,  walleye  or  catfish. 
Indeed,  minnows  are  particularly  effective 
for  jumbo-sized  fish  of  all  species.  The  big- 
ger a  fish  gets,  the  more  likely  it  is  to  con- 
centrate its  feeding  on  other  fish. 

If  you've  been  fishing  artificials  exclu- 
sively, you're  missing  out  on  some  good 
fishing  with  minnows.  Here's  how  to 
catch,  transport  and  fish  them  for  a 
variety  of  game  fish. 

Catching 

Sometimes  it's  easiest  to  just  plop  down 
$5  to  $20  at  a  bait  store  for  a  few  dozen 
shiners  and  be  done  with  the  "catching" 
part.  But  there  are  good  reasons  to  have 
the  equipment  handy  and  know  how  to 
catch  your  own  bait. 

Sometimes  a  wild  golden  shiner  or  other 
minnow  will  outfish  a  store-bought  shiner. 
Besides,  there  may  be  no  bait  shop  on  the 
way  to  your  fishing  spot,  or  it  may  be  closed. 
More  likely,  it  won't  have  the  size  minnow 
you  prefer.  Or  maybe  you  just  want  to  save 
some  money.  Furthermore,  if  you  grew  up 
in  the  country  or  were  shown  how  to  catch 
minnows  as  part  of  your  initiation  to  fishing, 
you  might  find  that  it's  as  much  fun  to  catch 
the  bait  as  it  is  to  use  it. 

There  are  several  effective  methods  for 
catching  minnows,  but  the  most  common  is 
to  seine  them.  Small  creeks  are  traditional 
and  easy  because  the  minnows  are  confined. 
Usually  you'll  pass  several  creeks  on  your  way 
to  the  fishing  destination.  If  you  plan  to  hike 
up  the  creek,  ask  the  landowner's  permission. 
Often  you  can  get  enough  minnows  right 
under  the  bridge  on  state  or  county  land. 

The  best  creeks  are  about  5  to  10  feet 

Even  anglers  who  prefer  to  fish  with 
artificial  lures  must  admit  that  live  bait — 
and  especially  minnows — is  often  more 
effective,  and  particularly  during  the 
cooler  seasons.  It's  a  rare  largemouth 
bass  that  won't  eat  a  live  golden  shiner 
(inset),  and  the  bigger  the  minnow,  the 
better  they  seem  to  like  it. 


wide  and  not  over  about  4  feet  deep.  Smaller 
streams  seldom  support  enough  minnows  in 
good  sizes  for  bait,  while  larger,  deeper  streams 
are  hard  to  seine  by  yourself. 

For  equipment  you'll  need  a  seine  (or  net), 
hip  or  chest  waders  (if  you  want  to  keep  your 
pants  and  shoes  dry),  and  a  bait  bucket  or 
cooler  to  put  the  minnows  in.  Seines  come 
in  varying  sizes  ranging  from  4  to  12  feet 
long,  with  a  4-foot  depth.  For  most  creeks, 
a  6-  to  10-foot-long  seine  is  best. 

The  nets  come  without  handles,  but  you 
can  fashion  your  own  out  of  discarded  cane 
poles,  sections  of  broomsticks  or  lumber 
measuring  2  inches  square. 

Seining  consists  of  holding  both  handles 
and  scooping  or  dragging  the  net  through 
the  pool  to  capture  the  minnows.  If  a  pool 
is  only  10  or  15  feet  long,  you  can  seine  the 
entire  pool  with  one  scoop.  A  larger  pool 
may  require  several  hauls. 

The  main  fault  beginners  make  is  not 
keeping  the  lower  edge  of  the  seine — the 
edge  with  the  weights  on  it — on  the  bot- 
tom of  the  stream,  so  that  the  minnows 
escape  under  the  net.  Keep  the  net  as  close 
to  the  bottom  as  possible  and  be  sure  to 
follow  through  with  your  sweeping  motion 
until  the  bottom  of  the  seine  reaches  the 
shore.  Use  a  slow,  fluid  motion  with  the 
handles  stretched  wide.  Two  people,  with 
one  manning  each  handle,  will  help,  espe- 
cially with  longer  seines. 

Take  the  net  a  short  distance  up  onto  shore 
and  carefully  pick  out  the  size  and  variety  of 
minnows  you  want  to  fish  with.  Then  return 
the  seine  to  the  water  and  shake  out  any 
small,  unwanted  fish,  sticks  and  rocks.  You 
might  catch  shiners,  dace,  chubs,  fatheads, 
suckers — all  potentially  good  bait. 

Pools  typically  hold  the  most  minnows 
and  the  largest  ones.  In  summer,  however, 
don't  overlook  riffles  where  baitfish  may 
seek  oxygenated  water. 

You  can  also  catch  minnows  along  the 
edges  of  lakes  and  shallow  stretches  of  rivers. 
This  can  work  during  daylight  if  you  spot  the 
bait  first,  but  night  is  usually  the  best  time. 
Shine  a  flashlight  until  you  find  a  shallow 
area  with  bait,  then  have  one  person  hold 
the  light  while  another  scoops  or  drags  along 
the  edge,  swinging  in  toward  shore  when 
bait  is  in  the  net. 

Another  way  to  catch  minnows  is  with 
a  minnow  trap.  Set  these  cylindrical  wire 
mesh  devices  out  at  night  with  bread  or 
dogfood  in  them  for  bait.  Fish  enter  the 
small  entrance  holes  but  can't  find  their 
way  back  out.  Place  the  traps  in  slow  sec- 
tions of  rivers  and  creeks  or  along  the  edge 
of  a  lake.  Keep  in  mind  that  it  is  illegal  to 
trap  game  fish,  so  be  certain  to  consult  laws 
and  regulations  to  make  sure  your  equip- 
ment and  tactics  are  legal. 
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Live  shiners  are  clearly  the  bait  of 
choice  for  those  who  fish  for  crappies, 
and  most  bait  shops  have  ample  supplies 
of  the  small  minnows  these  fish  prefer. 


Another  approach  is  to  use  an  umbrella- 
type  net.  These  are  fastened  to  a  long,  sturdy 
pole,  then  bait  such  as  oatmeal  or  bread  is 
placed  in  them.  When  the  minnows  swim 
over  the  mesh,  you  lift  the  pole  and  haul 
them  out. 

At  times  when  I  need  large  shiners  for 
big  bass  or  stripers,  I've  caught  my  bait  on 
a  hook  and  line.  I  use  2-  to  4-pound  test 
monofilament  with  a  size  10  to  14  gold  hook 
baited  with  corn,  a  small  bit  of  worm  or  a 
small  doughball  and  fish  near  weedbeds  or 
docks.  You  can  even  bait  the  area  in  advance 
with  dogfood  to  attract  the  minnows.  This 
technique  often  yields  larger  shiners  than 
you  can  buy,  and  these  make  prime  baits  for 
trophy-sized  game  fish.  You  can  also  throw 
a  cast  net  over  shiners  attracted  to  these 
baited  areas  if  the  water  isn't  too  deep. 

Transporting  and  Storing 

Keeping  the  bait  lively  as  you  drive  to  your 
angling  destination,  and  throughout  the  day 
as  you  fish,  is  vital.  If  you  have  a  short  drive, 
minnows  should  be  all  right  in  a  standard 
minnow  bucket.  If  the  weather  is  hot,  how- 


ever, or  you  have  a  lot  of  bait — or  the  drive 
is  longer — a  better  bet  is  to  use  a  foam  cooler. 
These  keep  the  water  temperature  from  ris- 
ing too  quickly  and  help  retain  oxygen. 

If  the  minnows  begin  to  come  to  the  sur- 
face, stop  and  change  the  water  at  another 
creek  or  try  adding  a  few  ice  cubes.  You  can 
also  put  additives  in  the  water  such  as  Bait 
Alive,  Shiner  Life,  Catch  and  Release,  or 
even  a  touch  of  rock  salt. 

A  better  bet  is  to  buy  a  large  foam  bait 
container  equipped  with  an  aerator.  You  can 
also  buy  small  aerators  separately  and  use 
them  with  any  type  of  container  or  cooler. 
An  aerator  is  definitely  worth  the  investment 
if  you  plan  to  do  much  bait  fishing. 

Once  you  arrive  at  the  fishing  destina- 
tion you  can  either  leave  the  bait  inside  the 
aerated  foam  cooler  or  transfer  it  to  a  bait 
bucket  that  has  holes  that  allow  fresh  water 
to  enter  and  put  it  overboard.  If  you  are  fish- 
ing from  a  large  boat  with  an  aerated  live 
well,  you  can  use  it  to  keep  your  minnows 
lively.  It's  best  to  put  a  piece  of  mesh  over 
the  water  intake  hole,  however,  or  smaller 
minnows  might  get  caught  in  it. 

Terminal  Gear 

Only  a  modest  amount  of  terminal  tackle 
is  required  to  fish  minnows.  A  selection  of 
floats  in  various  sizes  is  useful  for  suspending 
baits  at  various  levels.  Bobber  stoppers  allow 
you  to  cast  more  easily  if  you  plan  to  fish  a 
float  deeper  than  4  or  5  feet.  You  may  also 
need  split  shot  in  several  sizes,  sliding  egg 
sinkers  weighing  from  'A  to  1  ounce  and  bell 
or  dipsey  sinkers  of  3A  to  1  lh  ounces.  In  addi- 
tion, you'll  need  barrel  swivels  and  hooks. 

A  wide  variety  of  excellent  hooks  for  bait 
fishing  are  made  by  companies  such  as  Eagle 
Claw,  Mustad,  Owner,  Gamakatsu,  Tru  Turn 
and  others.  I  often  use  Eagle  Claw  models 
42,  84,  141, 144,  181  and  186,  but  I've  also 
used  Mustad  and  Gamakatsu  hooks  with 
excellent  results.  Thin  or  fine  wire  hooks  are 
better  for  small  minnows  because  they  don't 
injure  the  bait.  Also,  when  fishing  in  stump- 
and  brush-filled  areas  for  crappies,  they  will 
bend  so  you  can  pull  them  free  without  break- 
ing the  line.  You  just  bend  them  back  to  shape 
and  rebait.  For  big  bass  near  thick  cover  or 
a  heavy  catfish,  regular  or  even  stout  hooks 
are  better.  Size  can  range  from  10  to  4/0, 
depending  on  the  species  you're  after. 

Baiting  Up 

Minnows  can  be  hooked  through  the  lips, 
back  or  tail.  I  hook  them  through  the  back 
or  tail  when  fish  are  shallow  or  weeds  are 
present.  If  you're  fishing  deep  water  or  plan 
to  manipulate  the  bait  or  retrieve  it,  it's  bet- 
ter to  hook  them  through  both  lips  from  the 
bottom  up.  If  a  bait  becomes  lethargic,  replace 
it  with  a  fresh,  lively  one. 


Tactics 

The  simplest  way  to  fish  minnows  is  also 
one  of  the  most  exciting.  Add  a  float  to  the 
line,  one  or  two  split  shot,  and  a  hook.  This 
is  a  classic  way  to  catch  a  wide  variety  of  game 
fish  and  is  particularly  effective  when  fish 
are  holding  near  cover  such  as  the  edge  of 
a  weedbed,  dock  pilings,  bridge  abutments, 
the  edge  of  an  island  or  around  stumps. 
Gently  lob-cast  the  minnow,  keeping  it  low 
to  the  water  so  you  don't  injure  it. 

Few  thrills  in  angling  can  match  the 
sight  of  a  cork  sliding  under  and  slowly  mov- 
ing off  as  the  fish  runs  with  the  minnow. 
How  long  you  wait  before  setting  the  hook 
depends  on  the  size  of  the  bait,  probable  size 
of  the  fish,  how  they  are  striking  that  day, 
and  whether  you  plan  to  keep  what  you 
catch.  If  you  plan  to  release  the  fish,  strike 
quickly  after  just  a  few  seconds  to  increase 
the  chance  of  hooking  it  in  the  lip.  Large - 
mouths,  pickerel,  crappie,  smallmouths  in 
rivers  and  even  muskies  will  be  the  main 
targets  for  this  time-honored  technique. 

A  variation  on  this  tactic  is  to  do  away 
with  the  float  and  the  split  shot  and  sim- 
ply rely  on  the  weight  of  the  hook  and  the 
minnow's  natural  instincts  to  take  it  down- 
where  the  game  fish  are  lurking.  This  is  the 
most  natural,  realistic  presentation  of  all 
and  is  especially  effective  when  fish  aren't 
too  deep  but  are  finicky  about  taking  bait 
presented  under  a  cork.  Check  the  min- 
now every  five  or  10  minutes  to  make  sure 
it's  not  dead  or  hung  up.  If  snags  are  a 
problem,  use  a  weedless  hook. 

For  deeper  water,  this  method  can  be 
altered  by  adding  one  or  more  split  shot 
for  weight  (but  still  no  float).  This  rig  can 
be  cast  out  and  left  on  the  bottom  or — 
my  preference — reeled  in  slowly  as  you 
would  fish  a  jig  or  plastic  worm.  Some  of 
the  largest  fish  I've  ever  caught  have  fallen 
for  this  approach.  One  was  a  20-pound- 
plus  striper  on  Lake  Gaston,  and  I've  also 
caught  largemouths  up  to  8  pounds  and 
numerous  large  catfish,  walleyes,  small- 
mouths  and  pickerel. 

This  presentation  gives  you  the  wrig- 
gling appeal  of  live  bait,  plus  the  motion 
of  a  retrieved  offering.  At  times  you  may 
even  score  better  by  replacing  the  plain 
hook  with  a  bucktail  or  marabou  jig  and 
hooking  the  minnow  on  it  through  the 
lips.  This  is  an  especially  good  rig  for  cold- 
weather  fishing.  Use  this  technique  in  riv- 
ers, beneath  bridge  pilings  on  lakes  and 
around  deep-water  cover  or  structure  such 
as  points,  humps,  drop-offs  and  sharply  slop- 
ing shorelines.  When  a  fish  strikes,  feed  line 
for  a  few  seconds,  then  set  the  hook  with  a 
solid  lift  of  the  rod  and  simultaneous  reeling. 

One  technique  is  especially  useful  for 
crappies,  and  it  also  works  on  bass,  catfish, 
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yellow  perch  and  walleyes.  It's  called  tight- 
lining.  The  rig  consists  of  a  3A-  to  1  '/2-ounce 
dipsey  or  bell  sinker  on  the  bottom  with  two 
hooks — one  rigged  about  12  to  18  inches 
above  the  sinker  and  one  24  to  36  inches 
above  it,  both  on  droppers.  Placing  the  weight 
on  the  bottom  like  this  with  the  bait  above  it 
allows  you  to  keep  in  contact  with  the  bot- 
tom using  the  weight,  yet  immediately  feel 
even  the  slightest  nibble  on  the  minnows 
positioned  above.  I  use  this  around  specific 
cover  such  as  a  deep  brush  pile  or  bridge  pil- 
ings or  for  drifting  while  searching  for  fish. 

A  final  technique  that's  useful  for  bass, 
stripers,  walleyes  and  catfish  is  to  use  a  slip 
sinker  arrangement.  Thread  an  egg  sinker 


of  lh  to  1  ounce  on  the  main  line,  then  tie 
in  a  barrel  swivel  and  add  a  leader  24  to  36 
inches  long  with  a  hook  on  the  end.  This  rig 
can  be  fished  directly  on  the  bottom  or  a 
few  feet  above  it  where  you've  located  fish 
on  a  depth  finder.  It's  also  good  over  struc- 
ture such  as  timber,  a  sharp  drop-off,  an 
old  roadbed,  a  deep  point,  hump  or  bridge 
piling.  A  favorite  tactic  of  big  catfish  and 
striper  specialists  is  to  set  several  of  these 
rigs  out  so  that  the  baits  are  just  a  foot  or 
2  off  the  bottom,  then  either  drift  or  anchor 
directly  over  the  cover.  If  the  area  that  might 
hold  fish  is  large  and  there's  no  wind,  use  a 
trolling  motor  to  slowly  work  your  way  over 
the  prime  habitat. 


Some  fishermen  don't  like  to  catch 
chain  pickerel,  but  pickerel  love  live 
minnows.  Virtually  every  gamefish 
in  the  state  can  be  caught  on  live  min- 
nows, though  the  uictics  may  vary 
with  the  species. 

If  a  rod  tip  dips,  get  ready.  When  it  bends 
down  solidly,  grab  it  from  the  holder  and  crank 
the  reel  handle  to  drive  the  hook  home.  It 
could  be  a  5 -pound  largemouth,  a  chunky 
walleye,  a  10-pound  cat  or  20-pound  striper. 

That's  part  of  the  thrill  of  fishing  live 
minnows.  Every  game  fish  that  swims  seems 
to  like  them.  0 
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Natural  Heritage  Funds  Support  Game  Lands 
Wildlife  Resources  Commission  Acquires  Caswell,  Columbus  Tracts 


Written  arid  Edited 
by  Vic  Venters 


Thanks  to  a  $  1 .4  million 
grant  from  the  state's  Natu- 
ral Heritage  Trust  Fund,  the  N.C. 
Wildlife  Resources  Commission 
has  begun  adding  about  7,200 
acres  to  its  game  lands  program. 

About  $464,000  from  the 
grant  is  being  used  to  acquire  a 
474-acre  tract  in  Caswell  Coun- 
ty, while  about  $  1  million  will  be 
spent  to  begin  the  acquisition 
process  for  nearly  6,200  acres 
near  Lake  Waccamaw  in  Co- 
lumbus County.  The  Columbus 
County  acreage  will  be  acquired 
over  a  period  of  two  years. 

"Both  of  these  areas  pro- 
vide prime  habitat  for  both 
game  and  nongame  species," 
said  Wib  Owen,  section  man- 
ager for  the  Wildlife  Commis- 
sion's Land  Management  Sec- 
tion. "The  Columbus  County 
tract  will  protect  a  large  area 
of  bottomland  and  wetlands 
habitat,  while  we've  been  in- 
terested in  acquiring  the  Cas- 
well tract  since  the  1980s." 

In  November,  Governor 
James  Hunt  announced  the 
selection  of  the  Natural  Heri- 
tage Trust  Fund  sites,  whose 
total  acquisition  costs  add  up 
to  over  $2.9  million.  Of  that 
amount,  the  N.C.  Wildlife  Re- 
sources Commission  received 
$1.4  million,  while  the  N.C. 
Division  of  State  Parks  received 
$1.1  million.  In  addition,  the 
N.C.  Division  of  Forest  Re- 
sources received  $375,000,  and 
the  state  Department  of  Agri- 
culture obtained  $25,000. 

The  474-acre  tract  in  Cas- 
well County,  just  south  of  Yan- 
ceyville,  is  being  purchased 
from  Champion  International 
Paper  Company.  The  acreage, 
which  is  an  inholding  in  the 
larger  16,000-acre  Caswell 


County  Game  Land,  has  been 
in  the  game  lands  program  but 
was  being  leased.  It  had  also 
been  on  the  market  for  sale  in 
the  last  several  years. 

"This  was  a  prime  area  for 
development,  and  we've  been 
worried  that  a  sale  for  develop- 
ment would  break  up  this  con- 
tiguous habitat,"  Owen  said. 
"The  Caswell  Game  Land  sup- 
port some  of  the  best  wild  tur- 
key populations  in  the  state,  as 
well  as  excellent  populations 
of  white-tailed  deer  and  other 
habitat  for  game  and  nongame 
bird  species." 

The  Caswell  tract  consists 
mainly  of  mixed  pine  and  hard- 
wood areas.  "Because  of  its 
high  value  to  wildlife  and  wild- 
life-oriented recreation,  we  felt 
it  important  to  prevent  the 
fragmentation  of  this  maturing 
forest  area,"  said  Owen.  "The 
land  will  be  managed  for  mature 
hardwoods,  and  some  of  the 
pine  stands  will  be  thinned  and 
burned  to  provide  better  small- 
game  habitat." 

About  $1  million  will  be 
used  to  begin  land  acquisition 
on  the  Wananish  property  in 


Governor  James  B.  Hunt,  Jr., 
honored  the  North  Caro- 
lina Hunters  for  the  Hungry  or- 
ganization in  December  for  its 
efforts  to  feed  the  needy.  N.C. 
Hunters  for  the  Hungry  is  a 
nonprofit  organization  that 
distributes  high-quality  ground 
venison  to  relief  agencies  that 
provide  meals  to  the  hungry. 

Governor  Hunt  presented 
N.C.  Hunters  for  the  Hungry 
with  a  proclamation  at  the 
Shepherd's  Table  soup  kitchen 
in  Raleigh  and  declared  De- 
cember 18  as  North  Carolina 
Hunters  for  the  Hungry  Day. 


Columbus  County,  a  6,184- 
acre  tract  owned  by  Interna- 
tional Paper  Company.  The 
land  consists  mostly  of  hard- 
wood wetland  swamp  and  is 
adjacent  to  Lake  Waccamaw, 
an  ecosystem  considered  to  be 
of  national  ecological  signifi- 
cance. The  Conservation  Fund 
has  assisted  the  purchase  by 
acting  as  an  intermediary  in 
the  transaction. 

The  Wananish  tract  is  con- 
sidered to  be  excellent  habitat 
for  black  bear,  white-tailed  deer, 
waterfowl  and  an  abundance  of 
forest  species  like  gray  squirrels 
and  neotropical  migrant  song- 
birds. The  swamp  and  its  waters 


He  also  donned  an  apron  and 
served  venison  to  needy  people 
who  came  to  the  soup  kitchen 
for  a  lunchtime  meal. 

Hunters  donate  the  deer 
to  the  organization,  which  was 
founded  in  1993.  Donated  deer 
must  be  harvested,  tagged  and 
reported  in  accordance  with 
N.C.  Wildlife  Resources  Com- 
mission regulations.  The  meat 
is  processed  at  21  specially  de- 
signated meat -processing  facili- 
ties across  the  state  that  have 
been  inspected  by  the  N.C.  De- 
partment of  Agriculture.  The 
meat  is  ground  and  divided  in- 


also  support  several  federally 
listed  species  such  as  American 
alligators,  Waccamaw  silversides, 
Waccamaw  killifish  and  the 
Waccamaw  spike.  The  last  three 
species  mentioned  are  endemic 
to  the  area  and  are  found  only 
in  Lake  Waccamaw.  The  N.C. 
Natural  Heritage  Program  con- 
siders the  area  to  be  of  national 
and  regional  significance. 

Total  acquisition  costs  over 
a  two-year  period  for  the  Co- 
lumbus County  tract  will  be 
about  $1.6  million.  "The  acquisi- 
tion of  the  Wananish  tract  will 
add  valuable  habitat  to  state 
holdings  and  will  serve  to  pro- 
tect the  critical  habitat  con- 
tained within  the  Friar  Swamp 
watershed,"  Owen  said. 

The  Natural  Heritage  Trust 
Fund  was  created  in  1987  to 
pay  for  the  acquisition  of  eco- 
logically diverse  and  important 
lands.  The  Fund  receives  money 
from  fees  for  personalized  license 
plates  and  from  real  estate  trans- 
fers. Last  year,  the  N.C.  legis- 
lature increased  the  fees  on  real 
estate  transactions  to  increase 
revenues  for  the  fund. 


to  2-pound  packages  and  is  dis- 
tributed to  food  banks,  soup 
kitchens,  shelters  and  other 
relief  agencies. 

— Information  courtesy  of 
Office  of  the  Governor 


North  Carolina  Hunters 
For  The  Hungry 


Organization  Helps  Needy 
Governor  Honors  N.C.  Hunters  for  Hungry 
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Restoration  Program  Complete  in  Mountains 
North  Carolina's  Wild  Turkey  Population  at  85,000  and  Growing 


MELISSA  McGAW 

North  Carolina's  wild  turkey  population  now  exceeds  85,000  birds  and  continues  to  grow,  thanks  to  a  state- 
wide restoration  program.  Wildlife  Commission  biologists  recently  completed  restoration  efforts  in  the  mountains. 


If  you're  a  decent  hunter,  then 
you've  got  a  better-than-de- 
cent  chance  of  bagging  a  wild 
turkey  this  year.  That's  because 
North  Carolina's  wild  turkey 
population  has  tripled  over  the 
last  five  years  and  now  exceeds 
an  estimated  85,000  birds.  It's 
a  far  cry  from  the  late  1960s, 
when  the  state's  population  was 
down  to  2,500  birds.  (For  more 
„  specific  information  on  current 
wild  turkey  populations  and 
range,  please  see  the  map  on 
pages  8  and  9  of  this  issue.) 

Since  1970,  hunters  have 
seen  the  population — and  tur- 
key harvest — expand  exponen- 
tially, thanks  to  a  vigorous  resto- 
ration effort  by  the  N.C.  Wild- 
life Resources  Commission.  The 
restoration  strategy  has  been 
based  on  protecting  female  birds 
by  allowing  only  spring  hunting 
for  gobblers,  coupled  with  relo- 
cating birds  into  suitable  habitat 
and  protecting  those  populations 
until  they  expand  to  huntable 
numbers.  Wild  birds  are  either 
relocated  within  the  state  or 
obtained  from  other  states  that 
have  a  surplus  of  wild  turkeys. 

This  spring,  the  Wildlife  Com- 
mission completed  its  restora- 
tion efforts  in  the  mountains. 
The  turkey  population  in  the 
western  region  is  estimated  at 
over  26,000  birds  and  is  still 
growing.  "We  have  completed 
relocating  birds  to  the  Moun- 
tain region,"  said  Mike  Seam- 
ster,  the  Wildlife  Commission's 
wild  turkey  project  leader.  "The 
population  should  continue  to 
grow  as  birds  move  into  remain- 
ing unoccupied  areas.  We've 
still  got  two  to  three  years' 
work  to  do  in  the  Piedmont 
and  Coastal  Plain  before  we 
can  consider  relocation  com- 
pleted in  those  regions." 

One  major  reason  for  the 
program's  success  has  been  the 
assistance  of  the  National  Wild 
Turkey  Federation's  Superfund 
program.  The  Turkey  Federa- 


tion, a  private  wildlife  conser- 
vation group,  administers  the 
program  and  reimburses  states 
for  turkeys  that  are  relocated  to 
other  states.  Through  the  pro- 
gram, the  North  Carolina  state 
chapter  of  the  Turkey  Federa- 
tion has  donated  more  than 
$175,000  for  restoration  efforts, 
while  the  Wildlife  Commission 
added  another  $470,000. 


Photographers  are  invited  to 
submit  color  slides  or  other 
transparencies  for  the  N.C.  Year 
of  the  Mountains  photography 
contest,  with  winners  to  be 
published  in  the  November/ 
December  1996  issue  of  Blue 
Ridge  Country  magazine.  • 
Entries  may  be  submitted  in 


In  the  last  five  years  alone, 
the  Wildlife  Commission  has 
relocated  2,300  birds  to  suit- 
able sites.  Over  half  of  these 
relocations  were  paid  for  by 
the  Superfund  program.  "This 
has  essentially  allowed  us  to 
double  the  speed  of  our  efforts 
in  the  restoration  program," 
Seamster  said.  "The  Turkey 
Federation's  Superfund  program 


any  of  three  categories:  1)  Sce- 
nic/Environmental; 2)  Wildlife; 
3)  Recreation  and  Fun.  The 
first  place  winner  will  receive 
$1,000;  second  place  $500, 
and  third  place  $250. 

Entries  must  be  received  no 
later  than  May  1 ,  1996  and 
must  be  accompanied  by  suffi- 


is  one  of  the  major  reasons  we've 
had  such  an  excellent  popula- 
tion recovery. " 

The  Wildlife  Commission 
plans  to  relocate  about  600 
birds  in-state  in  1996.  "We've 
got  birds  in  95  of  100  counties," 
Seamster  added.  "We  eventually 
hope  to  have  populations  in  all 
100,  and  that  day  shouldn't  be 
too  many  years  away. " 


cient  self-addressed,  stamped 
packaging  for  return.  For  a  com- 
plete set  of  contest  rules  and  an 
entry  blank,  send  a  letter-sized 
SASE  to  the  following  address: 
Photography  Contest,  North 
Carolina  Year  of  the  Moun- 
tains, PQ  Box  1258,  Arden, 
N.C.  28704. 


Photographers  Invited  to  Submit 
Year  of  Mountains  Photography  Contest  Announced 
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Mortality  High,  but  Cause  Unknown 
Sea  Turtle  Strandings  Hit  Record  Levels  in  1995 


M  WIL11I  [Hi  RhxH'll'  ^COMMISSION 


For  the  second  year  in  a  row,  sea  turtle  strandings  increased  along  the  North  Carolina  coast  in  1995.  Most  of 
the  turtles  were  loggerheads,  but  strandings  also  included  some  rarer  species,  like  this  Atlantic  green  turtle. 


Sea  turtles  off  the  coast  of 
North  Carolina  had  a  hard- 
er time  surviving  last  year,  judg- 
ing by  the  number  of  stranded 
turtles  that  washed  up  on  North 
Carolina  beaches  in  1995. 

The  North  Carolina  Sea 
Turtle  Stranding  and  Salvage 
Network  counted  a  total  of  345 
strandings  in  1995,  indicating 
significantly  higher  mortality 
than  normal.  From  1984  to 
1994,  strandings  averaged  about 
202  per  year,  with  a  low  in 
1991  of  129  recorded  strand- 
ings and  a  previous  high  in 
1994  of  288  turtles. 

"This  is  the  second  bad 
year  for  strandings  that  we've 
had  in  a  row,"  said  Ruth  Boett- 
cher,  the  Wildlife  Commission's 
sea  turtle  project  coordinator. 
"Unfortunately,  we  really  don't 
know  why." 

Over  50  percent  of  the 
turtles  found  were  washed 
ashore  in  May  and  June,  and 
more  than  half  of  the  strand- 
ings occurred  on  ocean-facing 


beaches  in  Dare  and  Currituck 
counties.  More  than  80  per- 
cent of  the  stranded  turtles 
were  loggerheads,  with  the 
remainder  consisting  of  leath- 
erback,  green,  Kemp's  ridley 
and  unidentified  turtle  species. 

"These  numbers  are  well 
above  the  historical  average 
lor  this  area  and  time  of  year," 
Boettcher  said.  "While  several 
of  the  carcasses  sustained  se- 
vere boat  propeller  wounds, 
major  stranding  events  like  this 
are  often  correlated  with  inten- 
sive shrimping  activity.  However, 
offshore  shrimping  activity  is 
negligible  along  North  Caro- 
lina's northern  coast,  particu- 
larly in  May  and  June.  Boettch- 
er added  that  it  is  possible  that 
other  fisheries  operating  in  Vir- 
ginia or  the  Cape  Hatteras  area 
could  have  partially  contributed 
to  the  strandings,  but  this  is  by 
no  means  certain. 

"Much  of  this  mortality 
could  be  from  natural  causes 
such  as  disease,"  Boettcher 


added.  "Many  of  the  animals 
that  washed  up  were  too  de- 
composed for  us  to  conduct 
necropsies  on.  Furthermore, 
because  of  a  shortage  of  money 
and  trained  individuals,  we  are 
only  able  to  conduct  necrop- 
sies on  very  few  fresh  dead  tur- 
tles each  year.  Because  most 
wash  ashore  without  any  clear 
indication  of  why  they  died, 
the  exact  cause  of  death  for 
the  vast  majority  of  stranded 
turtles  is  never  determined." 

The  North  Carolina  Sea 
Turtle  Stranding  and  Salvage 
Network  was  founded  in  1980 
and  is  administered  by  the  NC. 
Wildlife  Resources  Commis- 
sion. Other  participants  in- 
clude a  team  of  over  100  vol- 
unteers plus  numerous  state 
and  federal  agencies,  including 
the  National  Park  Service,  the 
U.S.  Fish  and  Wildlife  Service, 
the  N.C.  Division  of  Marine 
Fisheries  and  the  N.C.  Division 
of  State  Parks. 


Call  Toll  Free 
Register  by  Phone 

Boat  owners  may  now  register 
their  boats  for  three  years 
or  check  on  the  status  of  a  pend- 
ing registration  by  telephoning 
toll-free  1 -800 -NC  VESSEL. 

This  number  has  been  in- 
stalled by  the  N.C.  Wildlife 
Resources  Commission  to 
make  it  easier  and  quicker  for 
owners  to  transact  business 
relative  to  boats. 

To  register  a  boat  with  a  new 
number,  the  owner  must  have  a 
MasterCard  or  VISA  credit  card. 
Using  a  touch-tone  telephone, 
the  owner  should  follow  direc- 
tions once  the  1  -800-NC  VES- 
SEL number  has  been  reached. 
Boat  owners  having  older,  rotary 
telephones  may  also  use  the 
toll-free  number,  but  must  stay 
on  the  line  as  the  automatic  sys- 
tem goes  through  its  menu.  An 
operator  will  pick  up  the  call 
and  make  the  transaction. 

If  a  caller's  touch-tone  phone 
is  equipped  with  a  speaker,  the 
speaker  must  be  turned  off  in 
order  to  make  the  transaction. 

The  fee  for  a  3 -year  registra- 
tion card  and  decal  is  $20.  Over 
the  3 -year  period,  a  boater  saves 
$4  when  compared  to  the  an- 
nual $8  per  year  fee. 

Anyone  purchasing  a  new 
or  used  boat  will  continue  to 
mail  applications  for  registration, 
transfers  and  titles  to  the  N.C. 
Wildlife  Resources  Commission, 
PO.  Box  29565,  Raleigh,  N.C. 
27626-0565. 
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Will  Help  Pay  for  Long-Term  Care 
Sea  Turtle  Rehabilitation  Fund  Launched 


.1.1,  AW 


Veterinarians  at  the  N.C.  State  Vet  School  are  assisting  in  state  efforts  to 
rehabilitate  injured  and  sick  sea  turtles.  After  the  turtles  recover,  they  can 
be  released  back  into  the  wild.  A  sea  turtle  rescue  fund  has  recently  been 
launched  to  help  pay  for  long-term  turtle  care. 


Not  all  sea  turtles  that  wash 
ashore  on  North  Carolina 
beaches  are  dead.  Some  are  sim- 
ply injured  or  sick  and  can  be 
nursed  back  to  health — at  least 
if  they  are  taken  to  a  place  that 
can  provide  rehabilitation,  medi- 
cine and  long-term  care. 

Problem  is,  North  Carolina 
has  no  such  facility.  Up  to  now, 
injured  sea  turtles  in  need  of  re- 
habilitation have  had  to  do  with- 
out or,  in  some  cases,  be  shipped 
to  properly  equipped  rehabilita- 
tion centers  in  other  states. 

Jean  Beasley,  coordinator 
of  the  Topsail  Sea  Turtle  Proj- 
ect, hopes  to  change  all  this  by 
launching  a  fund-raising  cam- 
paign to  establish  a  sea  turtle 
rescue  fund. 

"The  lack  of  facilities  in-state 
has  been  a  problem,"  Beasley 
said.  "We  had  four  turtles  come 
ashore  in  1995  that  needed  the 
type  of  care  we  have  difficulty 
in  providing.  The  last  two  tur- 
tles had  to  be  shipped  to  a  fa- 
cility in  Florida  and  the  cost 
borne  by  our  local  volunteers." 

North  Carolina's  Aquariums 
have  been  able  to  provide  criti- 
cal short-term  care  for  injured 
turtles,  but  they  lack  the  fund- 
ing and  extra  facilities  to  care 
for  turtles  for  longer  periods. 

"With  the  fund,  we  hope 
to  raise  money  to  build  indoor 


Dear  Sirs: 

A  slight  historical  inaccu- 
racy appears  in  Soc  Clay's  arti 
cle  "Old  Black  Magic"  in  the 
December  issue  of  Wildlife  in 
North  Carolina. 

The  article  gives  the  name 
of  George  Clark  as  co-leader 
with  Meriwether  Lewis  of  the 
famous  early- 19th-century 
Pacific  Northwest  exploration. 
Lewis's  actual  co- leader  was 


accommodations  with  a  heated 
recirculating  tank  and  also  have 
money  to  care  for  sick  turtles," 
Beasley  said.  "North  Carolina  is 
blessed  with  a  great  network  of 
volunteers,  but  we  lack  a  suit- 
able facility.  The  state  of  Florida 
has  at  least  12  turtle  rehabilita- 
tion centers,  all  of  them  private- 
ly funded  and  staffed." 

While  rehabilitation  will  be 
performed  at  a  reduced  cost  by 
veterinarians  at  N.C.  State  Uni- 
versity, there  are  still  pharma- 
ceutical costs  for  antibiotics  and 
other  drugs.  "Based  on  the  tur- 
tles we've  treated  recently,  it 
takes  an  average  of  $200  per 
turtle  to  pay  for  pharmaceuti- 
cal supplies  and  drugs,"  she  said. 
"Fortunately,  the  N.C.  State  Vet 
School  has  shown  great  interest 
in  this  project,  and  their  help 
has  been  very  important. " 

"We  think  it  is  definitely 
worth  the  money  and  effort  to 
save  these  turtles,"  Beasley  add- 
ed. "It's  estimated  that  only  one 
in  10,000  turtles  survives  to  be- 
come a  breeding  adult.  If  we 
have  10,000  hatchlings  come 
off  a  beach  like  Topsail  and  only 
one  survives  to  reproduce,  then 
that  adult  represents  the  suc- 
cessful breeding  efforts  for  a 
beach  for  one  entire  season." 

Beasley  said  NationsBank 
has  agreed  to  administer  the 


Lieutenant  William  Clark  ( 1770- 
1838).  General  George  Rogers 
Clark,  whose  capture  of  im- 
portant British  posts  in  the 
Northwest  late  in  the  Ameri- 
can Revolution  was  instrumen- 
tal in  gaining  British  cession  of 
that  area  to  the  future  United 
States,  was  the  lieutenant's 
elder  brother. 

— William  F.  Gunnels  III 
Hendersonville 


fund,  which  will  be  called 
Lucky's  Friends  Sea  Turtle 
Rescue  Fund.  It  is  named  after 
an  injured  sea  turtle  dubbed 
"Lucky"  by  N.C.  State  Uni- 
versity veterinarians.  For  more 
information,  contact  Jean  Beas 
ley,  Topsail  Sea  Turtle  Project, 


On  several  occasions,  events 
in  this  calendar  have  been 
changed  without  notice.  Read- 
ers should  check  the  contact 
listed  before  traveling  to  an 
event.  Items  for  listing  should 
be  conservation  oriented  and 
should  be  sent  four  months 
in  advance. 

March  1-3 

The  16th  Annual  Dixie 
Deer  Classic  will  be  held  in 
the  Jim  Graham  Building  at 
the  N.C.  State  Fairgrounds  in 
Raleigh.  The  Classic  is  one  of 
the  nation's  largest  deer -hunt- 
ing expositions  and  draws  thou- 


atPQ  Box  2663,  Surf  City, 
N.C.  28445,  or  call  (910)  328- 
1000.  Donations  may  be  sent 
to  Lucky's  Friends  Sea  Turtle 
Rescue  Fund,  c/o  NationsBank, 
EO.  Box  4250,  Surf  City, 
N.C.  28445. 


sands  of  hunters  and  hundreds 
of  exhibitors  each  year  from 
across  the  Southeast.  In  addi- 
tion to  the  regular  exhibits  and 
seminars,  two  special  exhibits 
this  year  include  the  "Legen- 
dary Whitetail  Collection, " 
which  features  the  Jordan  Buck, 
the  previous  world  record  from 
1914  to  1994,  and  Dick  Idol's 
"Giant  Shed  Collection,"  the 
world's  largest  collection  of 
shed  antlers.  Another  special 
exhibit  will  be  "The  N.C.  Rank- 
ing Whitetail  Trophies."  For 
more  information,  contact 
the  Dixie  Deer  Classic  at 
(919)  782-5333. 


Correction 
A  Case  of  Mistaken  Identity 


Calendar 
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Only  a  phone  call  away.- 

Call  919-715 '4091  anytime  and  use  your 
MasterCard  or  VISA  to  purchase  most  hunting 
licenses,  fishing  licenses,  or  a  subscription  to 
Wildlife  in  North  Carolina  magazine. 


i-N  A  WILSON 


Wildlife  Endowment  Fund  Report 


November  1995 

Principal  Balance 
$21,956,767.51 

Interest  Earned 
$18,624,319.56 

Total  Receipts 
$40,581,087.07 

Interest  Used 
$8,660,710.48 

Fund  Balance 
$31,920,376.59 


Established  on  May  29,  1981 ,  this  fund  is  derived  from  the  sale  of 
lifetime  hunting  and  fishing  licenses  and  lifetime  subscriptions  to 
Wildlife  in  North  Carolina  magazine  as  well  as  from  tax  deductible 
contributions.  While  the  interest  may  be  used  to  supplement  N.C. 
Wildlife  Resources  Commission,  programs,  the  principal  remains 
invested  to  generate  additional  interest  for  the  future. 


Help  Survey  Finch  Disease 

by  Vic  Venters 

The  Cornell  Lab  of  Ornithology  is  asking  backyard  bird- 
ers for  assistance  with  a  survey  to  learn  more  about  a  res- 
piratory disease  affecting  house  finch  populations  across 
eastern  North  America.  Since  we  first  reported  on  "finch 
eye"  back  in  December  1994,  the  disease — caused  by  the 
Mycoplasma  gallisepticum  bacterium — has  continued  to  spread 
from  Northeastern  states  up  into  Quebec,  south  through 
Georgia  and  as  far  west  as  Iowa,  Missouri  and  Michigan. 

The  disease  causes  the  birds'  eyes  to  become  inflamed 
and  swell,  sometimes  so  badly  that  the  finches  have  diffi- 
culty finding  food.  This  can  be  deadly  to  the  birds  in  cold 
weather.  However,  the  disease  is  no  threat  to  humans,  say 
researchers.  The  disease  is  also  not  believed  to  affect  other 
bird  species,  although  ornithologists  caution  that  this  can- 
not be  proven  absolutely,  hence  their  call  for  assistance. 

"Most  diseases  in  wild  animals  go  through  periods  of 
increase  and  decrease  without  causing  permanent  changes 
in  populations,"  says  George  Kollias,  Professor  of  Wildlife 
Medicine  at  Cornell  University.  "However,  the  total  extent  of 
this  outbreak,  how  the  disease  is  transmitted,  whether  other 
species  in  the  wild  may  be  affected,  and  whether  infected 
birds  can  recover  and  survive  is  not  yet  known." 

Data  collected  in  the  survey  from  backyard  feeders  will 
be  analyzed  by  Cornell  biologists.  There  is  no  need  to  stop 
feeding  should  you  spot  diseased  finches  at  your  feeder. 
However,  you  may  be  able  to  help  prevent  the  spread  of 
the  disease  by  keeping  feeders  clean  and  dispersing  several 
around  your  yard  to  discourage  concentrations  of  birds. 
The  disease  is  apparently  spread  when  finches  come  in 
close  contact  with  each  other. 

If  you'd  like  to  participate  in  the  survey,  write  the 
Cornell  Laboratory  of  Ornithology,  House  Finch  Survey, 
EQ  Box  11,  Ithaca,  N.Y.  14850.  Participants  in  the  Lab's 
Project  FeederWatch  will  receive  survey  kits  free;  others 
pay  $7.  Participants  will  receive  a  survey  kit  with  data  forms 
and  instructions,  as  well  as  the  Lab's  excellent  newsletter. 
To  sign  up,  you  may  also  call  1-800-843-BIRD  (2473) 
(Sign-ups  only  please). 
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WILDLIFE 


You  Make  a  Difference 

Piedmont 


GAME  AND  ENDANGERED  WILDLIFE  FUND 

Your  donations  to  the  Nongame  and  Endangered  Wildlife 
Fund  help  support  life-sustaining  programs  for  many  rare 
and  threatened  wildlife  species  in  the  Piedmont  of  North 
Carolina.  Please  keep  giving.  Make  your  contribution 
through  the  state  income  tax  checkoff  or  directly  to  the 
Nongame  &  Endangered  Wildlife  Fund,  N.C.  Wildlife 
Resources  Commission,  512  N.  Salisbury  St.,  Raleigh, 
N.C.  27604-1188. 

iTER  Canaries 

Where  you  find  abundant  yellow  lampmussel  and  most 
of  the  70  other  North  Carolina  freshwater  mussel  species 
lyou'll  find  good  water  quality.  Nongame  biologists  monitor 
populations  and  work  with  numerous  agencies  and  land- 
owners to  conserve  these  threatened  mollusks. 


jver  and  Gold 

During  the  Cape  Fear 
shiner's  spawning  season, 
males  develop  a  brilliant 
golden  color,  while  the 
females  become  silvery  white. 
This  is  truly  one  of  our  most 
beautiful  fish,  but  it  is  also 
one  of  our  most  endangered. 
Nongame  biologists  monitor 
two  populations  in  the  Haw 
River  and  three  populations 
in  the  Deep  River  Basin.  This 
aquatic  jewel  will  survive  only 
with  the  help  of  hydroelec- 
tric and  wastewater  treatment 
plant  facilities  and  others 
who  affect  water  quality. 


KAY  FRA21ER 


With  interest  in  wildlife  observation  increasing,  we  are 
working  with  other  agencies  and  conservation  groups  to 
provide  access  to  citizens  for  viewing  wildlife  across  the 
state.  Part  of  this  effort  has  resulted  in  the  production  of 
the  North  Carolina  Wildlife  Viewing  Guide,  which  guides 
the  reader  to  90  of  the  state's  best  wildlife -viewing 
locations.  (The  guide  is  available  through  "The  N.C.  • 
WILD  Store.")   ^fe  MmS 


Rare  Beauty 


This  shy  and  handsome 
flowering  plant,  called 
Oconee  bells  or  Shortia 
glacifolia,  is  one  of  the 
state's  rarest  wildflow- 
ers.  It  is  found  in  only 
a  few  spots  in  western 
North  Carolina. 
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OUR  NATURAL  HERITAGE 


Sportugese  and  Metaphor -pfishing 

by  Jim  Dean 


The  language  of  fishing  is  colorful  and  often  carries  complex 
and  confusing  baggage.  In  that  sense,  it's  like  the  jargon  or 
techno-speak  that  accrues  to  any  special  interest.  We  tease  gov- 
ernment and  the  military  because  people  in  those  lines  of  work 
rely  on  a  virtually  impenetrable  insider's  lingo,  but  we're  all 
guilty.  You  want  jargon?  Take  up 
sailing,  skateboarding,  snow  skiing 
or  golf.  For  that  matter,  follow  any 
spectator  sport  like  baseball. 
"Sportugese"  is  the  first  language  a 
reporter  must  learn  who  covers 
these  activities,  but  arcane  shoptalk 
is  evident  in  everything  from  cook- 
ing to  carpentry. 

Among  bass  fishermen,  for  exam- 
ple, a  voluminous  idiom  has  flow- 
ered simply  to  describe  a  backlash. 
As  you  know — or  you  wouldn't  be 
torturing  yourself  by  reading  this — a 
blacklash  is  what  happens  when  the 
spool  holding  the  line  on  your  fish- 
ing reel  revolves  too  quickly  during  the  act  of  casting,  causing  a 
tangled  wad  of  line  to  blossom  and  jam  the  reel.  It  can  achieve 
epic  proportions  and,  what's  worse,  it's  a  regular  occurrence. 

Fishermen  seldom  call  them  backlashes,  though.  Instead,  we 
resort  to  metaphors.  "Dang  it,  I  got  another  bird's  nest,"  I  will 
say.  My  friend  Jack  Avent  more  often  uses  the  term  "bouffant,"  as 
in,  "Ain't  that  a  lovely  bouffant?"  He  will  say  this  as  he  shows  me 
a  casting  reel  that  has  sprouted  such  a  massive  tangle  of  mono- 
filament that  it  appears  to  have  been  styled  with  a  hair  dryer. 

A  more  sophisticated  term  for  a  backlash  is  "professional 
overrun."  This  implies  that  the  tangle  is  unavoidable  and  occurs 
only  among  highly-skilled  fishermen.  Indeed,  the  act  of 
announcing  a  backlash  can  be  so  creative  that  it  approaches  an 
art  form.  A  long-time  fishing  companion — was  that  you, 
Jack? — swiveled  around  in  his  seat  one  day  and  presented  his 
reel  for  inspection. 

"What's  that  called?"  he  asked  innocently  as  he  displayed  a 
truly  awesome  snarl. 

"What's  what  called?"  I  answered. 

"That,"  he  persisted.  "What  do  you  call  it  when  you  get  a 
mess  like  that?" 

"You  mean  a  backlash?"  I  replied,  unaware  that  I  was  being 
set  up. 

"Oh,  so  that's  a  backlash,"  he  mused.  "I've  heard  of  those." 

If  there  are  innumerable  ways  to  describe  such  a  simple  mis- 
hap, they  pale  in  comparison  to  the  vast  number  of  terms  used 
to  describe  what  a  fish  does  when  it  is  fooled  into  sampling  a 
lure  or  bait.  Furthermore,  these  terms  can  vary  depending  on 
the  type  of  fish  or  tackle.  "I  had  a  strike,"  a  fisherman  will 
announce.  The  term  "strike"  is  commonly  used  to  indicate  that 
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a  fish  has  attempted  to  intercept  the  lure,  but  has  somehow 
missed  it.  Fishermen  may  also  say  they  had  a  "hit,"  "tug,"  "tap" 
or  "bump" — these  being  more  or  less  interchangeable  with 
strike — but  they  usually  use  these  terms  only  when  fishing 
with  artificial  lures.  A  bump  or  tap,  however,  may  also  imply 

that  the  fish  didn't  strike  with  char- 
acteristic enthusiasm.  A  relatively 
new  term  with  a  similar  meaning  is 
"push,"  as  in,  "I  felt  him  push  it." 
This  usually  means  a  fish — particu- 
larly a  bass — has  taken  only  a  half- 
hearted interest  in  your  lure  and  has 
probably  turned  away  at  the  last 
moment.  With  stiff  graphite  rods, 
the  experienced  fisherman  can 
often  detect  this,  even  if  the  fish 
never  touches  the  lure.  Vibrating 
plugs  or  spinnerbaits  skip  a  few  beats 
when  the  "pushed"  water  momen- 
tarily interrupts  the  lure's  action. 
These  interpretations  can  be  sub- 
tle. For  example,  if  you  say  you  had  a  "bite"  or  "nibble,"  you're 
probably  fishing  with  some  type  of  natural  bait.  No,  I  don't 
really  understand  the  distinction,  either,  but  ain't  it  fascinating? 

Wait,  it  gets  worse.  If  you  say  that  you've  had  a  "rise,"  you're 
probably  using  a  fly  rod  and  fishing  with  a  floating  fly.  And  the 
fish  is  almost  surely  a  trout  (though  possibly  a  carp)  since  trout 
delicately  rise  to  the  surface  to  sip  your  offering  while  ram- 
bunctious fish  like  bass  are  more  likely  to,  as  one  friend  puts  it, 
"knock  the  snot  out  of  it." 

In  recent  years,  it  seems  to  have  become  fashionable  in  classy 
sporting  magazines  to  use  the  term  "eat"  anytime  the  writer 
wishes  to  indicate  that  a  fish  has  had  a  tactile  encounter  with  an 
offering.  It's  arguably  more  universal  in  application,  and 
probably  expresses  the  fishes'  intentions,  but  it  seems  affected 
to  me.  If  a  fish  should  "eat"  one  of  my  lures,  I  would  expect  to 
see  the  lure  swallowed  and  digested,  and  I'd  just  as  soon  that 
didn't  happen  because  then  I'd  have  to  buy  another  one. 

My  favorite  of  these  wild  and  crazy  expressions,  however,  is 
one  I  read  years  ago.  When  Clare  Conley  was  editor  of  Field  & 
Stream  in  the  1960s  and  early  '70s,  he  published  a  list  of  some  of 
the  more  imaginative  descriptions  he'd  seen  in  the  countless 
manuscripts  that  had  crossed  his  desk.  The  one  I  remember 
best  was  submitted  by  a  hopeful  author  who  was  apparently 
looking  for  a  way  to  avoid  a  cliche  and,  at  the  same  time, 
describe  the  contemplative  prelude  to  a  strike. 

"I  could  tell  the  fish  was  interested  because  he  was  making 
little  investigative  bulges  around  my  fly,"  he  wrote. 

Priceless,  isn't  it?  Funny  thing  is,  every  fisherman  knows 
exactly  what  he  means.  We've  seen  lots  of  those  "little 
investigative  bulges";  we  just  didn't  know  what  to  call  'em. 
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NATURE'S  WAYS 


Why  Is  a  Bluebird  Blue? 

written  by  Laurence  S.  Earley/ illustrated  by  David  Williams 

The  jewel-like  colors  of  our  spring  birds  are  produced  in  two  ways:  by 
pigments  and  by  some  physical  property  in  the  feathers'  barb  that 
causes  what  are  known  as  "structural"  colors.  Most  feather  colors  are 
caused  by  pigments  carried  by  body  fluids  and  deposited  in  the  develop- 
ing feathers.  In  other  words,  these  colors — black,  brown,  red,  yellow  and 
green — are  inherent  in  the  feather  itself. 

Structural  colors  are  different.  They  are  not  present  in  the  feather,  but 
are  an  effect  caused  by  the  scattering  effect  of  the  barb  on  light.  The  iri- 
descent feathers  of  hummingbirds,  grackles  and  starlings  reveal  a  rainbow 
of  glittering  color,  or  even  no  color,  depending  on  our  angle  of  view.  The 
blue  of  blue  jays  and  blue  birds  is  a  structural  color,  too;  there  are  no  blue 
pigments  in  bird  feathers. 

Read  on  for  more  about  bird  feathers  and  their  colors. 


The  cardinal's  red  feather  is  caused 
by  a  pigment.  In  this  illustration  of  the 
cross  section  of  a  feather  barb,  the  pig- 
mented barb  abscrrbs  certain  wave- 
lengths of  light  hit  reflects  others  at 
the  red  end  of  the  color  spectrum. 


The  blue  of  a  blue  jay  is  a  structural 
color  caused  when  light  is  scattered  and 
reflected  by  the  feather  barbs  so  that 
only  the  blue  part  of  the  color  spectrum 
reaches  the  eye.  There  is  no  blue  pig- 
ment in  the  bluejay. 


The  iridescent  greens  and  reds  of  a 
hummingbird's  feathers  are  structural 
effects  caused  by  the  flattened  and 
twisted  barbules  of  the  bird's  feathers. 
When  struck  by  light,  these  structures 
reflect  different  colors,  or  no  color  if  the 
viewing  angle  changes. 


When  a  surface  reflects  light  totally,  the 
result  is  white.  Black  occurs  when  light  is 
totally  absorbed.  Red  is  what  registers  when 
certain  wavelengths  of  light  are  reflected, 
others  absorbed. 


NATURE'S  WAYS 


barbule 

Anatomy  of  a  feather:  A  feather  is 
an  amazingly  strong  structure  consist- 
ing  of  a  central  support  called  the  "shaft, 
parallel  rows  of  side  supports  known 
as  "barbs, "  and  fingers  of  interlocking 
"barbules"  connecting  the  barbs.  The 
result  is  a  strong,  flat  surface.  In  some 
bird  species,  cokyr  is  caused  by  the  pig- 
ments carried  by  the  fine,  interlock' 
ing  barbs  aivd  microscopic  barbules. 
In  others,  the  interlocking  barbs  and 
barbules  scatter  and  reflect  light,  cre- 
ating different  color  effects  in  differ- 
ent bird  species. 


Qoldfinch  feathers  are  pigmented  with  bright, 
yellow  colors  in  spring  and  with  duller  feathers 
in  autumn.  Before  the  breeding  season,  the  male 
molts  his  dull,  fall  feathers  and  grows  new  ones 
with  brighter  pigments. 
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The  Bass  That 
Thinks  It's  aTrout 

Some  of  North  Carolina's  best,  and  most 
neglected,  fishing  is  found  in  cool  streams  of  the  foothills 
and  mountains  where  the  smallmouth 
bass  reigns  supreme. 

written  and  photographed  by  Jim  Casada  ©1996 


In  the  eyes  of  many  anglers,  there  is  no 
finer  freshwater  quarry  than  the  small- 
mouth bass.  The  patron  saint  of  bass 
fishing,  Dr.  James  A.  Henshall,  suggested 
as  much  when  he  opined:  "Inch  for  inch, 
and  pound  for  pound,  [it]  is  the  gamest  fish 
that  swims."  A  more  earthy  description 
of  a  smallmouth's  strength  and  acrobatics 
once  hooked  is  that  offered  by  noted  south- 
ern novelist  Caroline  Gordon  in  Aleck 
Maury:  Sportsman.  She  describes  the  fish 
as  "chicken  hawk  and  chain  lightning." 

Many  Tar  Heel  reservoirs  in  the  upper 
Piedmont  and  Mountains  are  home  to 
the  smallmouth,  which  is  also  colloquially 
known  as  bronzeback  or  green  trout.  Some 
of  these  lakes — among  them  Fontana,  San- 
teetlah,  James,  Hiwassee,  and  Chatuge — 
have  well-established  reputations  as  fine 
smallmouth  fisheries.  Yet  for  the  fullest 
measure  of  smallmouth  angling  pleasure, 
there  is  no  substitute  for  stream  fishing. 

Smallmouth  bass  fare  best  in  cool,  clear 
and  often  rocky  water,  and  they  can  be  found 
in  goodly  numbers  in  many  of  North  Caro- 
lina's larger  high-country  streams.  While 
they  sometimes  share  habitat  with  trout, 
bronzebacks  as  a  rule  are  more  common  in 
slightly  warmer  and  slower-flowing  water. 
Under  suitable  conditions  the  species  can 
thrive  in  small  creeks,  but  with  a  few  nota- 
ble exceptions,  the  best  places  to  catch  Tar 
Heel  smallmouths  are  larger  rivers.  What 
follows  is  a  look  at  some  effective  tactics 
and  techniques,  along  with  a  few  recom- 


mended destinations,  for  this  most  pleas- 
ant of  angling  pursuits. 

Basically,  there  are  two  preferred  ways 
to  fish  for  stream  smallmouths.  One  is  to 
drift  along  in  a  johnboat  or  canoe,  casting 
to  likely  spots  as  you  go.  Anglers  can  also 
wade  much  as  one  would  for  trout,  easing 
from  one  pool  or  holding  spot  to  another 
and  fishing  the  water  carefully  until  it  has 
been  suitably  covered. 

I  personally  prefer  to  use  a  canoe.  This 
highly  versatile  craft  has  a  great  deal  going 
for  it  when  it  comes  to  seeking  bronzebacks. 
For  starters,  a  canoe's  shallow  draft  enables 
you  to  float  streams  that  are  quite  small.  I 
like  a  canoe  with  a  keel,  because  the  added 
stability  is  welcome  in  rougher  water  or  when 
you  need  to  make  quick  casts.  If  the  weather 
is  warm,  you  can  get  out  and  wade  wet  if 
you  have  to  drag  the  craft  through  shallow 
spots,  but  a  pair  of  waders  would  be  a  wel- 
come accessory  when  it  is  colder.  Where  the 
current  slows — and  these  are  often  favored 
spots  to  fish — you  can  drop  anchor  and  make 
repeated  casts  before  moving  on  downstream. 

Indeed,  with  a  canoe  it  is  possible  to 

Smallmouth  bass  are  most  often 
caught  on  spinning  tackle,  but  a  fly 
rod  works  very  well  both  with  small 
cork  bugs  (as  shown)  and  sinking  flies. 
Larger,  more  open,  waters  like  the 
Tuckaseigee,  Little  Tennessee  or  New 
rivers  are  good  bets  for  fly  fishermen. 
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Early  morning  and  late  evening  are 
the  best  times  to  fish  for  smallmouth 
bass  in  summer  and  fall,  and  a  light 
spinning  outfit  is  probably  the  most 
versatile  and  productive  tool  because 
it  can  handle  everything  from  top- 
water  plugs  and  small  diving  lures 
to  natural  bait. 


combine  floating  and  wading  while  fishing. 
The  craft  can  be  beached  most  anywhere  so 
that  you  can  get  out  and  wade.  Ideally,  you 
will  select  a  sandbar  or  similar  spot  to  land, 
and  it  is  best  to  do  this  before  you  drift  into 
promising  water  where  you're  likely  to  spook 
fish.  A  combination  of  floating  and  wading 
can  be  particularly  appealing  on  hot  summer 
days,  when  the  coolness  of  the  current  pul- 
sating against  your  legs  is  most  pleasant.  Also, 
by  wading  you  can  spend  more  time  in  shoal 
areas  or  fast  stretches  of  water,  as  opposed 
to  making  one  or  two  hurried  casts  as  you 
zip  past  in  a  canoe.  Such  areas,  with  their 
high  levels  of  oxygenation  and  plentiful 
cover  in  eddies  behind  rocks,  are  favored 
summertime  smallmouth  haunts. 

Another  advantage  to  using  a  canoe  or 
johnboat  on  float  trips  is  the  opportunity  to 
reach  areas  that  receive  comparatively  little 
angling  pressure.  For  a  full  day  of  float  fish- 
ing, taking  plenty  of  time  to  concentrate  on 
especially  appealing  stretches  of  water,  you 
should  allow  for  coverage  of  8  to  10  miles  of 
water.  On  most  rivers  at  least  half  of  that 
distance  will  be  far  enough  away  from  roads 
or  other  means  of  access  to  ensure  some 
welcome  isolation. 

Nor  should  the  possibilities  of  covering 
even  longer  distances,  with  one  or  more 
nights  of  camping,  be  overlooked.  It  is  even 
possible,  by  employing  specially  designed 
mounts,  to  make  use  of  a  small  motor  on  a 
canoe.  Trips  of  this  sort — especially  during 
the  prime  fishing  in  May  or  in  late  Septem- 
ber and  October  during  periods  of  Indian 
summer — are  an  ideal  way  to  sample  North 
Carolina's  finest  smallmouth  fishing. 

While  many  a  bronzeback  has  been  caught 
fishing  from  the  bank  with  live  bait  in  deep 
holes,  those  who  opt  to  wade  will  probably 
find  summer  and  fall  the  best  times,  because 
high  water  in  spring  and  winter's  cold  weather 
make  those  seasons  less  appealing.  I  like  to 
fish  upstream,  since  that  is  the  direction  in 
which  the  fish  face,  but  one  of  the  finest 
smallmouth  fishermen  I  ever  knew  used  a 
cane  pole  and  waded  downstream. 

Smallmouth  strike  artificial  lures  readily, 
and  the  fly  fisherman  using  patterns  such  as 
Muddler  Minnows,  Clouser  Minnows,  and 
hellgrammite  and  crayfish  imitations  can  do 
well.  In  warmer  months,  the  Sneaky  Pete  (a 
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Though  most  smallmouth  bass  in  our 
rivers  average  9  to  12  inches,  bigger 
fish  like  this  beauty  can  be  caught. 
The  New  River  seems  to  yield  some' 
what  larger  smallmouths  than  most  of 
North  Carolina's  other  western  rivers. 

slider  type  of  bug),  flat-faced  deerhair  bugs 
and  small  mouse  imitations  will  sometimes 
produce  spectacular  surface  action,  particu- 
larly at  dawn  and  dusk.  A  suitable  fly-fish- 
ing outfit  is  a  7  -  or  8- weight  rod  with  match- 
ing floating  line.  I  like  a  7-  to  9-foot  leader 
tapering  to  a  4X  tippet.  If  most  of  your  fish- 
ing is  to  be  in  rough  water,  you  can  get  by 
with  a  heavier  tippet. 

A  well-balanced  spincasting  outfit  is 
ideal,  and  a  2-pound  smallie  tail-walking 


across  the  surface  on  4-pound-test  mono- 
filament is  true  excitement.  Indeed,  6-pound 
test  is  about  as  heavy  as  you  will  want  to  use, 
because  smallmouths  can  be  quite  wary  of 
heavier  lines,  especially  in  low,  clear  water. 
Smallish  lures  that  imitate  favored  items  of 
the  bronzeback's  diet  are  highly  effective, 
with  shallow-running  or  topwater  plugs 
being  the  obvious  choices. 

Live  bait  is  also  highly  effective  for  small- 
mouths. Indeed,  George  Monteith — the 
cane  pole  fisherman  mentioned  above — 
would  carry  a  dozen  spring  lizards  on  a  sum- 
mer's day  of  fishing  in  promising  pools  of  the 
Tuckaseigee  River  and  consistently  catch  an 
enviable  stringer  of  fish.  His  technique  was 
quite  simple.  He  would  wade  shallow  shoal 
areas  and  ease  the  lizard  into  the  water  above 
a  run  tailing  out  alongside  a  midstream  boul- 


der or  abruptly  ending  against  a  log.  He  would 
let  the  lizard  drift  with  the  current,  and  most 
of  his  strikes  would  come  as  the  bait  washed 
into  an  eddy  or  passed  an  ambush  spot. 

In  addition  to  lizards,  which  may  be  dif- 
ficult to  obtain  unless  you  catch  your  own, 
there  are  a  number  of  other  naturals  that 
regularly  appear  in  the  smallmouth's  diet. 
Among  the  favorites  are  crayfish,  night 
crawlers,  hellgrammites  and  minnows. 
Also,  the  larvae  of  yellow  jackets,  wasps 
and  hornets  make  excellent  bait. 

Whatever  your  choice  of  equipment  and 
lures,  the  matter  of  a  suitable  destination  is 
obviously  a  vital  one.  Accordingly,  it  seems 
appropriate  to  mention  several  larger  rivers 
that  have  good  smallmouth  populations.  It 
should  be  noted,  though,  as  a  fishing  friend 
of  mine  is  fond  of  saying,  that  "a  man  has 
got  to  have  some  secrets."  I'd  be  less  than 
straightforward  if  I  didn't  admit  as  much 
when  it  comes  to  sites  for  smallmouth  fish- 
ing, because  there  are  a  few  "honey  holes" 
that  have  stood  me  in  good  stead  over  the 
years,  and  you  won't  find  them  in  this  list. 
Yet  discovery  is  part  of  the  fun,  and  rest 
assured  that  if  you  are  willing  to  expend 
some  time  and  energy,  there  are  plenty  of 
lightly  fished  smallmouth  streams  awaiting 
your  personal  attention. 

A  good  place  to  begin  is  with  two  rivers 
in  the  southwestern  part  of  the  state  where 
I  grew  up.  These  are  the  Little  Tennessee 
and  Tuckaseigee.  Both  empty  into  Fontana 
Lake,  but  before  they  do,  they  offer  many 
miles  of  fine  smallmouth  fishing. 

Probably  the  most  attractive  stretch  of 
the  Little  Tennessee  is  from  Lost  Bridge 
below  the  town  of  Franklin  downstream. 
Here  you  float  past  the  river's  confluence 
with  Burningtown  and  Rattlesnake  creeks, 
with  the  river's  final  section  flowing  through 
the  community  of  Needmore.  This  is  remote, 
isolated  country,  with  the  Nantahala  National 
Forest  embracing  much  of  the  stream,  and  a 
number  of  islands  along  the  way  are  ideally 
suited  for  camping.  One  word  of  warning, 
however.  NX/hen  Fontana  Lake  is  quite  low, 
the  final  section  of  river,  known  as  "The 
Narrows,"  can  be  quite  treacherous.  It  is 
best  avoided  either  by  a  portage  or  by  end- 
ing your  trip  farther  upstream. 

Any  portion  of  the  Tuckaseigee  (also 
spelled  Tuckaseegee)  can  be  floated.  The 
name  comes,  somewhat  misleadingly  given 
the  nature  of  the  river's  current,  from  the 
Cherokee  and  means  "moves  slow,  like  a 
turtle."  There  is  good  fishing  from  the  dam 
at  Dillsboro  downstream.  There  are  a  num- 
ber of  suitable  access  points,  and  while  the 
stream  flows  through  populated  areas  and 
close  to  the  Smoky  Mountains  Expressway 
(U.S.  19/74)  until  it  reaches  Bryson  City, 
most  of  the  fishing  done  here  is  from  the 
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bank  at  just  a  few  locations. 

The  French  Broad  River  near  Asheville 
has  a  lot  more  traffic  than  either  the  Little 
Tennessee  or  the  Tuckaseigee,  but  most  of 
it  does  not  involve  fishermen.  The  French 
Broad  is  not  my  personal  favorite,  but  there 
is  no  denying  that  it  has  a  good  bronze  - 
back  population.  Also,  it  is  the  most  readily 
accessible  in  terms  of  travel  from  other  parts 
of  the  state,  as  well  as  when  it  comes  to 
launching  a  canoe. 

In  the  northwestern  region  of  the  state, 
the  New  River  is  an  exceptionally  scenic 
stream  that  flows  at  a  somewhat  more 


leisurely  pace  in  its  North  Carolina  por- 
tion than  the  other  rivers.  It  is  also  rightly 
renowned  for  producing  big  bronzebacks — 
fish  in  the  3-to-4-pound  class — on  a  regu- 
lar basis.  Fall  is  the  time  to  float  the  New, 
when  autumn  colors  are  at  their  best  and 
the  bass  are  busy  feeding  in  anticipation  of 
the  lean  months  ahead.  You  will  catch  a  lot 
of  rock  bass  (or  redeyes,  as  they  are  more 
commonly  known),  but  when  things  are 
right  on  the  New,  a  full  day's  fishing  should 
produce  plenty  of  bronzebacks. 

There  you  have  it — some  tips  for  catch- 
ing smallmouths  in  moving  water  and  some 


Though  smallmouth  bass  are  plentiful 
in  many  of  the  streams  in  western 
North  Carolina,  it's  a  good  idea  to 
release  those  you  don't  plan  to  eat. 
Catch- and-release  tactics  help  maintain 
smallmouth  populations  just  as  they  do 
for  trout  and  largemouths. 

destinations  to  try.  It  is  a  wondrous  type  of 
angling,  and  rest  assured  that  anyone  who 
experiences  the  many  pleasures  of  fishing 
for  bronzebacks  will  find  the  fish  swimming 
in  the  streams  of  their  dreams.  S3 
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The  Havm-Finding  Art 


It's  no  fun  to  get  lost.  With  a  compass, 
topo  maps  and  a  little  know-how,  you  can  navigate  in 
the  wilderness  with  confidence. 

written  and  photographed  by  Burt  Kornegay  ©19% 


Even  experienced  hikers  can  take  a 
wrong  turn  when  poorly  marked  trails 
intersect,  especially  in  unfamiliar  ter- 
ritory, and  the  risk  of  getting  lost  is 
even  greater  for  cross-country  hikers 
who  take  shortcuts.  If  you  carry  a 
good  compass  and  a  topographic  niap, 
you  can  stay  on  track  even  in  rough 
terrain  like  this. 


It  had  been  a  hot  August  afternoon  on 
the  Slickrock  Trail,  in  the  Nantahala 
National  Forest,  and  the  group  of  adults 
on  a  backpack  trip  with  me  were  eager  for  a 
swim.  Reaching  a  flat  spot  beside  Slickrock 
Creek,  we  quickly  set  up  camp  and  were 
changing  into  swimsuits  when  I  noticed  a 
fit -looking  man  in  his  30s  hiking  by.  He  was 
dressed  in  boots,  shorts,  and  a  t -shirt;  he 
had  a  camera  tripod  in  his  hand  and  a  day- 
pack  on  his  back.  He  was  hiking  fast,  but 
he  waved  and  said  hello  as  he  passed.  We 
plunged  into  the  creek  and  had  been  swim- 
ming for  about  an  hour  when  I  looked  up 
and  saw  the  man  passing  our  campsite  again, 
headed  in  the  same  direction  as  before.  He 
didn't  say  anything  this  time,  just  glanced 
our  way  and  pushed  on. 

A  crack  of  lightning  followed  by  a  thun- 
derstorm sent  us  scrambling  out  of  the  creek 
soon  after  that.  Once  the  rain  stopped,  we 
ate  supper  and  were  relaxing  around  the 
campfire  when,  hearing  someone  approach 
behind  me,  I  turned  to  see  the  same  man  yet 
again!  Before  he  could  say  a  word  his  eyes 
told  me,  "I  want  to  get  out  of  the  woods!" 
He  looked  confused,  worn  out,  panicky.  If 
there  was  a  poncho  in  his  daypack,  he  had 
neglected  to  put  it  on  when  the  storm  came, 
and  he  was  soaked.  His  hair  was  plastered 
to  his  head;  I  could  hear  his  boots  squish 
when  he  walked. 

"Can  you  tell  me  how  to  get  to  Big  Fat 
Gap?"  he  asked.  "I've  hiked  miles  of  trails 
since  I  last  saw  you,  but  I  can't  find  the  way!" 
Someone  in  our  group  pulled  out  a 


map,  and  we  went  over  the  route  with  him. 
He  had  an  hour  of  uphill  hiking  to  reach 
the  gap,  and  since  it  was  already  dusk,  we 
offered  to  let  him  stay  with  us  for  the  night. 
But  he  said  no,  he  was  anxious  to  make  the 
trailhead  there,  and  he  left.  As  he  walked 
off  there  came  a  boom  of  thunder  from 
another  approaching  storm.  We  could 
only  hope  that  he  made  it,  but  we  didn't 
see  him  again. 


Becoming  disoriented  in  the  thick  woods 
of  the  Southern  Appalachians  is  a  baffling 
experience,  as  many  people — hikers  and 
campers,  bird-watchers,  fishermen,  hunters 
— can  attest.  The  most  common  cause  is 
simple  carelessness.  Our  lone  day  hiker,  for 
instance,  did  not  carry  a  map  or  compass 
with  him  when  he  set  out  that  morning 
for  the  first  time  from  Big  Fat  Gap,  and 
he  paid  little  attention  to  where  the  trail 
was  taking  him.  Then,  in  trying  to  find  his 
way  back,  he  began  to  hurry,  and  when  he 
came  upon  trail  junctions,  he  made  snap 
decisions  about  the  way  to  go.  Those  deci- 
sions proved  to  be  wrong,  adding  unantici- 


A  hiker  on  Little  Green  Mountain 
overlooking  Panthertown  Valley 
checks  his  topographic  map.  It's  not 
difficult  to  learn  to  match  the  fea- 
tures shown  on  a  topo  map  with  the 
terrain  around  you. 
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Contour  lines  in  a  V-shape  point- 
ing downhill  indicate  a  ridge  west  of 
Shutts  Prong,  while  farther  upstream, 
more  closely -spaced  contour  lines  in 
a  V-shape  pointing  upstream  with 
a  blue  line  running  through  them 
indicate  a  steep  gorge  on  the  head 
of  Shutts  Prong. 
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The  5 ,000- foot  ele- 
vation is  shown  as  a 
slightly  heavier,  dark 
brown  contour  line  on 
this  topographic  map. 
The  space  between  each 
contour  lme~*epresents  a 
distance  of '40  feet,  and 
eveyy  fifth  line  is  o>\e  of 
frese  thicker  index  edit*-' 
\jv  tours.  When  they're  far 
apart,  the  terrain  is  flat - 
'   ter;  when  close  together, 
the  terrain  is  steep. 


The  Appalachian  Trail 

is  shown  here  as  a  dot- 
ted red  line,  while  the 
Boulevard  Trail  that  splits 
off  and  goes  westerly 
towards  Clingman's 
Dome  is  shown  as  a- 
black  dotted  line. 


The  Jumpoff  is  a  steep  cliff  indicated 
by  very  close  contour  lines.  Both 
the  steepness  and  the  heighth  of  the 
incline  can  be  determined  by  the 
topographic  contours.,  \,  / 
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pated  miles  of  travel.  His  weariness,  in  turn, 
heightened  his  anxiety  and  muddled  his 
sense  of  direction.  When  he  saw  us,  Big  Fat 
Gap  was  only  2  miles  from  where  he  stood 
on  Slickrock  Creek,  but  it  might  as  well 
have  been  200  miles. 

Becoming  lost  is  not  always  entirely  the 
hiker's  doing,  of  course.  The  wilderness  can 
make  itself  bewildering,  even  for  a  woodsman 
on  familiar  ground.  In  1906  Horace  Kephart 
told  the  story  of  "an  old  hunter  and  trapper 
.  .  .  born  and  bred  in  these  mountains"  who 
was  lost  for  three  days  in  a  rhododendron 
thicket  in  the  Smokies  "not  more  than  a 
mile  square."  Today  that  thicket  is  still  called 
"Huggins  Hell."  Along  with  befuddling  rho- 
dodendron, nature  can  send  dense  fog  or 
obscuring  snow.  It  can  confront  the  hiker 
with  perplexing  terrain,  acres  of  windthrow, 
or  paths  covered  up  by  autumn  leaves.  Nature 
can  wash  out  a  trail  in  an  hour.  And,  often, 
it  ends  the  day  with  a  night  so  black  that 
the  forest  seems  to  be  wrapped  in  a  blanket: 
"It  is  darker  in  the  woods,  even  in  common 
nights,  than  most  suppose,"  Thoreau  wrote. 
"I  frequently  had  to  look  up  at  the  opening 
between  the  trees  above  the  path  in  order 
to  learn  my  route,  and  to  feel  with  my  feet 
the  faint  track." 

How  do  you  remain  oriented  in  the  woods 
and  find — as  the  mariners  on  the  uncharted 
seas  once  called  it — your  "haven"  for  the 
night?  First,  pay  attention  to  where  the  trail 
is  going  and  to  what  you  pass  on  the  way.  In 
particular,  take  note  of  any  trail  junctions, 
creek  crossings,  or  switchbacks  you  come  to. 
Second,  turn  around  from  time  to  time  and 
look  at  the  trail  behind  you,  because  that 
is  the  view  you'll  see  on  your  return.  Third, 
rest  before  exhaustion  saps  your  ability  to 
think.  In  addition  to  cultivating  these  woods- 
wise  habits,  the  most  important  thing  any 
hiker  can  do  to  "stay  found"  is  to  use  a 
map  and  compass. 

The  proper  way  to  hold  a  compass  is 
about  chest  high  and  a  foot  away  from  your 
body.  This  will  allow  you  to  look  down  on 
the  compass  dial  and  see  objects  around  you 
simultaneously.  Keeping  the  compass  in  that 
position,  turn  until  you  are  pointed  in  the 
same  direction  that  its  "arrowhead,"  or  red- 
tipped,  magnetized  needle,  points.  You  are 
now  facing  magnetic  north.  Also,  in  this 
position  your  back  is  to  the  south,  your 
right  arm  to  the  east  and  your  left  arm  to 


Hikers  clamber  among  huge  boulders 
in  Bonus  Defeat  Gorge.  By  matching 
the  surrounding  terrain  with  features 
shown  on  a  topographic  map,  it  is  pos- 
sible to  pinpoint  your  position.  A  com' 
pass  is  necessary  to  help  you  orient 
your  position  on  the  map. 
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the  west.  You  have  just  oriented  yourself 
with  respect  to  the  four  "cardinal  points," 
or  directions.  You  can  also  easily  determine 
the  four  "half  points"  between  the  cardi- 
nal ones.  Midway  between  north  and  east, 
for  instance,  lies  the  half  point  northeast, 
and  midway  between  south  and  west  lies 
southwest.  Adding  up  the  cardinal  and  half 
points,  you  now  know  the  following  eight 
directions:  north,  northeast,  east,  southeast, 
south,  southwest,  west,  and  northwest. 

Practice  this  indoors  and,  holding  the 
compass  in  position,  determine  the  direc- 
tions of  objects  about  you.  The  bookshelf 
over  your  right  shoulder,  for  instance,  lies 
southeast  from  where  you  stand;  the  arm- 
chair is  to  the  west,  and  the  lamp  near  it 
is  northwest.  Now  move  outdoors  and,  in 
the  same  way,  locate  any  distant  features 
you  can  see,  such  as  steeples  or  bridges, 
peaks,  ridges,  or  gaps. 

Next,  go  to  a  national  forest  or  park  and — 
holding  the  compass  in  front  of  you — start 
down  one  of  its  trails.  You'll  discover  that 
though  the  trail  may  turn  one  direction  or 
another  in  the  short  run,  over  the  distance 
of  a  mile  or  more  it  tends  to  hold  a  gen- 
eral direction — southeast,  let's  say.  That's 
because  trails  do  not  wander  aimlessly;  they 
were  built  to  go  someplace,  and  they  often 
follow  either  a  creek  or  a  ridge — natural 
features  that  tend  to  run  in  general  direc- 
tions. If  you  hiked  from  Slickrock  Creek 
to  Big  Fat  Gap,  for  example  (which  was  the 
way  our  lone  day  hiker  wanted  to  go),  you 
would  head  due  east  on  Big  Fat  Trail  up  Big 
Fat  Branch.  If  you  hiked  the  Appalachian 
Trail  from  Fontana  Dam  through  the  Great 
Smokies,  you  would  follow  the  spine  of  the 
mountains  northeast.  And  if  you  hiked  the 
North  Carolina  Bartram  Trail  up  the  Nan- 
tahalas  from  Franklin,  you  would  climb 
west  on  Trimont  Ridge. 

But  you  don't  have  to  actually  hike  a 
trail  to  learn  its  direction  and  to  see  whether 
it  follows  a  creek  or  a  ridge,  because  you 
can  determine  these  things  before  you  even 
reach  the  trailhead — by  consulting  a  topo- 
graphic map.  The  distinguishing  trait  of 
this  kind  of  map  is  hinted  at  in  the  word 
"topographic,"  which  comes  from  the 
Greek  and  means  a  drawing  or  picture 
(graphein)  of  a  place  {topos).  One  of  the 
ways  in  which  a  topographic  map  "draws 
a  picture  of  a  place"  is  by  showing  in  detail 
what  is  there.  For  instance,  the  standard 
l:24,000-scale  topographic  maps  covering 
western  North  Carolina  indicate  not  only 
such  large  features  as  roads,  towns,  rivers 
and  lakes  (the  kinds  of  things  shown  on 
road  maps  of  the  region),  but  even  creeks 
and  cabins,  footbridges,  fire  towers — and 
trails.  Also,  rather  than  depicting  the  land 
as  if  it  were  a  flat  surface,  which  is  what  the 
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y°  How  to  Get  Maps 

For  a  complete  explanation  of  how 
to  use  a  map  and  compass,  read  Be 
Expert  with  Map  and  Compass,  by 
Bjorn  Kjellstrom  (Charles  Scribner's 
Sons,  New  York),  available  at  most 
outfitting  stores. 

To  buy  1:24,000  topographic  maps 
of  North  Carolina,  contact  the  NO 
Geological  Survey,  N.C.  Department 
of  Environment,  Health,  and>Natural 
Resources,  PO.  Box  27687;  Raleigh, 
N.C,  27611;  phone  (91^733-2423. 

road  maps  do,  the  topographic  maps  show 
this  mountainous  region's  elevational  fea- 
tures. They  do  this  with  brown  "contour 
lines."  Once  you  learn  how  to  interpret 
contour  lines,  you  can  envision  a  mapped 
area's  ridges,  valleys  and  peaks,  even  if 
you've  never  been  there. 

Topographic  maps  are  laid  out  in  refer- 
ence to  the  four  cardinal  directions.  North 
is  to  the  top,  south  to  the  bottom,  east  to 
the  right  and  west  to  the  left.  Trails  on  a 
topographic  map  are  represented  by  dashed 
black  or  red  lines.  In  the  topographic  map 
shown  with  this  article,  I  have  highlighted 
a  portion  of  one  of  the  most  popular  hiking 
routes  to  Mount  LeConte,  in  the  Smokies. 
The  red  dashes  (author's  marks)  indicate 
the  Appalachian  Trail,  the  black  dashes  a 
trail  called  the  Boulevard.  The  Appalachian 
Trail  heads  northeast  on  the  main  ridge  of 
the  Smokies  from  Newfound  Gap  to  Mount 
Kephart.  Just  before  the  Appalachian  Trail 
reaches  the  top  of  the  mountain,  the  Boule- 
vard splits  off  from  it,  skirts  the  western 
side  of  Mount  Kephart,  then  follows  its 
namesake  ridge  northwest  toward  Mount 
LeConte  (not  shown),  dipping  south  three 
times  to  go  around  knobs. 

How  do  I  know  these  trails  follow  ridges, 
skirt  summits  and  go  around  knobs?  The 
contour  lines  tell  me.  Each  contour  line  (on 
the  Mount  LeConte  map)  traces  the  shape 
of  the  land  at  a  certain  elevation  above  sea 
level.  This  means  that  if  the  5,000-foot  con- 
tour (which  I've  indicated),  were  actually 
painted  on  the  ground,  it  would  go  around 
peaks,  along  ridges  and  into  creek  valleys, 
just  as  it's  shown  to  do  on  the  map.  All  the 
mapped  contour  lines  above  and  below  the 
5,000-foot  one  have  been  drawn  in  at  40- 
foot  intervals  of  elevation.  The  first  contour 
line  above  5,000  feet,  for  instance,  is  at  5,040 
feet,  and  the  first  line  below  is  at  4,960  feet. 
Every  fifth  line  (called  the  "index  contour") 
is  dark  brown  and  has  its  elevation  marked 
on  it.  When  we  take  all  of  these  contour 


lines  together,  they  reveal  the  shape  of  the 
land.  For  instance,  north  of  Mount  Kephart 
seven  concentric  contour  lines  trace  the 
summit  of  Horseshoe  Mountain.  West  of 
Horseshoe  Mountain,  successive  contour 
lines  in  the  shape  of  V's  pointing  uphill, 
with  a  blue  line  running  down  through 
them,  depict  the  steep-sided  hollow  of 
Shutts  Prong.  And  the  steep-sided  ridge 
just  west  of  Shutts  Prong  is  represented 
by  successive  V's  pointing  downhill. 

Learning  to  read  contour  lines  takes 
practice,  but  you  can  grasp  one  of  the 
most  important  facts  about  them  immedi- 
ately: the  closer  together  they  are,  the 
steeper  the  terrain  they  depict.  Looking 
at  Mount  Kephart,  we  can  see  that  on  its 
north  slope  six  contour  lines  crowd  in  so 
close  together  they  almost  make  a  brown 
smudge  on  the  map.  This  indicates  that 
the  mountain's  summit  breaks  off  there 
in  a  cliff,  called  The  Jumpoff.  Since  there 
are  40  feet  of  rise  between  each  line,  the 
six  lines  also  tell  us  that  the  cliff  is  roughly 
240  feet  high.  By  comparison,  the  more 
widely  spaced  contour  lines  on  the  top 
of  Mount  Kephart  indicate  that  its  sum- 
mit is  somewhat  rounded. 


At  Jeffrey  Hell  Trailhead  in  June  1989, 
I  challenged  a  group  of  backpackers  to  fol- 
low a  complicated  six-day  route  through 
the  Unicoi  Mountains,  on  the  North  Caro- 
lina-Tennessee line.  The  group  was  to  apply 
the  map-and-compass  know-how  they  had 
learned  from  me  on  previous  trips,  and  I 
was  going  to  tag  along,  pretending  to  be 
addled.  Our  second  morning  out,  in  rainy 
and  foggy  weather,  the  group  mistakenly 
veered  off  Brush  Mountain  Trail  onto  an 
animal  path  heading  into  a  deep  hollow. 
"Addled,"  I  followed. 

Within  a  half  mile  the  animal  track 
petered  out,  leaving  us  in  a  thicket  in  the 
pouring  rain.  Where  had  Brush  Mountain 
Trail  gone?  After  glancing  my  way  to  see 
if  help  were  forthcoming  (it  wasn't),  the 
backpackers  examined  their  maps  and 
compasses  and  recognized  two  crucial 
facts:  Brush  Mountain  Trail  followed  the 
ridgetop  (so  why  were  they  in  a  hollow?), 
and  it  ran  southeast  (so  why  were  they 
headed  north?).  They  figured  out  where 
they  had  gone  wrong  and,  after  some  stiff 
uphill  backtracking,  found  the  trail  again. 
Nor  did  they  lose  it  a  second  time.  They 
were  mastering  what  Kephart  called  "the 
art  of  not  getting  lost."  S3 

Burt  Kornegay  is  a  wilderness  outfitter  arid 
guide  and  is  owner  of  Slickrock  Expeditiorts 
in  Cullowhee,  N.C. 
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Dick's  Qift 

It  didn't  look  like  much,  but  that  battered  old  bluebird  house 
turned  out  to  be  more  than  just  a  gift  for  us. 

written  by  Lisa  Stroud  ©19% 
illustrated  by  Kimberly  K.  C.  Schott 


I once  had  a  friend  who  contented  himself  with  a  few  things  in  life.  It  didn't  take  much:  a 
six-pack  in  the  fridge,  a  few  books  and  the  love  of  a  good  woman.  One  night  I  was  taking 
my  mother  to  dinner  and  invited  him  along.  Eight  months  later  my  friend  wound  up 
becoming  my  stepfather. 

My  stepfather  never  had  a  lot  of  money,  didn't  really  care  much  about  it.  But  what  he 
lacked  in  his  checkbook,  he  more  than  made  up  for  in  his  heart.  He  shared  with  others  by 
crafting  special  presents  for  them.  Dick  scavenged  around  job  sites  and  flea  markets  to  find 
chunks  of  wood,  from  which  he  carved  beautiful  birds  to  give  my  mother.  For  someone  else 
he  loved  dearly,  he  carved  a  replica  of  an  African  mask,  and  come  Christmas  morning,  the 
grandchildren  discovered  new,  pine  toy  boxes  that  jolly  Saint  Dick  had  left  beneath  their 
trees.  Once  he  found  a  sturdy,  old  vine  encircling  a  tree  that  grew  down  by  the  river,  took 
it  home  and  fashioned  it  into  a  walking  stick  with  my  name  carved  into  the  side. 

But  the  gift  that  means  the  most  sits  smack  dab  in  the  middle  of  my  perennial 
garden:  an  old,  battered  bluebird  box.  So  old,  in  fact,  that  my  family  fondly  refers 
to  it  around  my  house  as  "the  ghetto"  bluebird  house. 

It  was  about  eight  years  ago  that  Dick  loaded  the  bluebird  box  he  had  crafted 
from  wood  scraps  into  the  back  of  his  station  wagon,  packed  his  cooler  along 
with  a  couple  of  half-price  paperbacks  and  drove  the  four-lane  to  North 
Carolina.  You  must  put  this  bluebird  box  somewhere  out  in  the  open,  he 
told  me  and  my  family  as  he  scouted  around  for  a  suitable  site.  Bluebirds, 
he  said,  like  to  settle  in  secluded  areas.  He  helped  us  mount  the  box  on  a 
pole  and  position  it  all  alone  in  a  field  behind  our  house. 

"Any  bluebirds  yet?"  Dick  asked  several  times  when  he  and  mom  would  call  to  chat 
long  distance. 

"No,  not  yet,"  we  replied  each  time. 

Finally,  we  quit  peeking  inside  the  box  to  look  for  bluebird  eggs.  We  realized  that  the  little 
songbirds  we  were  trying  to  house  didn't  give  a  hoot  about  the  cliched  build-it-and-they-will 
come  philosophy.  Nor  did  the  snakes  or  sparrows,  aggressors  who  are  notorious  for  setting  up 
house  in  the  most  unwelcome  places. 

Through  four  unusual  winters  of  sleet  and  ice,  torrential  spring  thunderstorms  and  sum- 
mer droughts,  that  little  box  sat  in  the  field — unoccupied  and  weathering.  We  thought 


"I  quicldy  realized  it 
was  special  treatment 
I  was  getting,  that  I  ivas 

bearing  witness  to  a 
dramatic  production  by 
nature  that  relatively 
few  see." 


about  tossing  it  into  the  garbage  when  we  moved.  But  for  some  reason,  we  threw  it  into 
the  back  of  the  moving  van  with  all  of  the  other  junk  we  had  accumulated  and  carted  it 
to  our  new  house. 

Once  we  were  settled,  we  renewed  our  quest  to  attract  bluebirds.  We  bought  two  brand, 
spanking  new  bluebird  boxes  and  placed  them  out  front  for  everyone  to  see,  relegating  Dick's 
old  house  to  the  backyard,  its  wood  siding  now  buckled,  bleached  white  and  held  together  by 
rusty  nails.  Within  a  month,  we  had  snagged  a  bluebird  family.  Much  to  our  surprise,  a  male 
and  female  showed  up  one  day  and  prospected  about  the  yard  before  choosing  their  new 
digs — and  not  in  one  of  the  high-rent  houses. 

We  were  mesmerized  as  we  watched  the  female  from  our  window,  her  beak  full  of  pine 
needles  and  twigs,  flying  across  the  garden  to  Dick's  bluebird  box.  Lots  of  help  her  mate  was. 
Overly  impressed  with  his  brilliant  coat  of  Caribbean  blue,  he  became  just  another  pretty  face 
posturing  from  a  nearby  branch  and  supervising  the  mother-to-be  as  she  feverishly  flew  back 
and  forth  to  fashion  the  old  bluebird  house  into  a  home. 

We  couldn't  wait  to  share  our  news  with  Dick  that  the  bluebirds  had  finally  landed.  He 
was  delighted  with  our  success,  probably  even  a  little  envious.  He  lived  amidst  the  hustle  and 
bustle  of  a  busy  city,  the  kind  ot  place,  he  told  us  with  a  chuckle,  that  bluebirds  were  smart 
enough  to  avoid. 

Unfortunately,  he  had  news  of  his  own  to  share.  Just  as  our  bluebirds  were  staking  out  their 
home,  he  had  come  down  with  the  sweats  and  began  experiencing  heart  palpitations.  The 
diagnosis:  lymphoma,  the  same  disease  that  had  claimed  both  of  his  brothers.  But  he  was 
hopeful.  Trying  his  best  to  sound  as  chipper  as  his  doctors,  he  told  us  about  the  program  he 
was  beginning:  a  grueling,  12 -week  regimen  of  heavy-duty  chemicals  aimed  at  sending  the 
cancer  into  remission. 

As  my  mother  began  driving  Dick  to  chemotherapy  sessions,  our  new  female  tenant 
labored  for  five  days  to  complete  her  nest.  Then  she  plopped  down  into  the  middle  of  her 
cup-shaped  abode  and  began  laying  her  clutch.  Daily,  we  tapped  on  the  box  to  make  sure 
she  was  in  flight  so  we  could  check  the  nest  for  eggs,  and  our  inspections  w-ere  rewarded.  We 
found  new  eggs  five  days  in  a  row — the  descriptive  "baby  blue"  must  surely  have  derived  its 
name  from  their  color.  As  the  female  stuck  close  to  home  keeping  her  brood  warm,  the  male 
began  to  act  as  if  he,  indeed,  had  heard  something  about  the  partnering  concept  that  made 
Lamaze  famous.  He  began  taking  his  turn  incubating  the  eggs,  while  his  mate  cruised  the 
neighborhood  in  search  of  dinner. 

One  day  when  we  rapped  on  the  front  of  the  house  before  spying  on  the  nest,  we  were 
overwhelmed  to  find  the  shells  that  a  day  earlier  resembled  priceless  Faberge  eggs  now  shat- 
tered into  shards  ot  pale  blue  beneath  a  swirl  of  fuzzy  babies. 

We  knew  to  look  while  the  looking  was  good.  Dick  had  told  us  that  these  w  arm  nesting 
balls  would  spring  into  action  within  ten  days,  and  should  we  open  the  door  during  their  active 
period,  they  might  fall  or  bolt  from  the  nest.  Ten  days  in  the  kingdom  ot  bluebirds,  we  surmised 
was  equivalent  to  the  terrible  twos  of  the  human  kingdom.  So  we  vowed  to  watch  from  a  dis- 
tance as  our  blue -feathered  friends  scouted  tor  goodies  to  bring  home  to  the  kids:  caterpillars 
and  worms  and  spiders,  ground  beetles  and  ripe  berries  if  they  could  be  found. 

By  the  end  of  the  second  week,  the  bluebird  babies  were  much  like  a  bunch  of  young'uns 
at  the  playground,  rocking  the  bluebird  box  as  they  bobbed  up  and  down  like  miniature  blue 
moppets  crowding  around  the  circular  entrance  to  their  home. 

One  morning  when  I  was  home  alone,  I  watched  the  mother  and  father  through  the 
binoculars  as  they  experimented  with  a  new  strategy.  After  they  collected  grasshoppers,  they 
flew  to  a  lower  branch  20  feet  from  the  birdhouse,  where  they  perched  and  called  through 
the  trees  to  their  rambunctious  babies.  The  babies  popped  up  in  the  hole  waiting  for  break- 
fast to  be  served,  but  their  parents  refused  to  move  from  their  spot,  all  the  while  tempting 
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the  babies  from  afar  with  a  snack  of  squirming  grasshoppers. 

I  quickly  realized  it  was  special  treatment  I  was  getting,  that  1  was  bearing  witness  to  a  dra- 
matic production  by  nature  that  relatively  few  see.  The  fledglings  balanced  themselves  precari- 
ously at  the  mouth  of  their  house  and  chirped  for  their  absentee  parents  to  return  home.  When 
the  parents  remained  steadfast  on  their  branch  despite  the  cries  of  their  young,  the  baby  birds, 
one  by  one,  began  the  desperate  maiden  flight  to  join  their  parents  in  the  real  world,  teetering 
back  and  forth  as  they  landed  on  the  skinny  pine  branch  like  children  attempting  to  remain 
upright  on  a  balance  beam.  Throughout  the  day  they  tried  their  wings,  soaring  higher  and 
higher  as  they  gained  confidence  until  they  finally  disappeared  into  the  treetops  that  surround 
our  house,  never  again  to  show  their  little  blue  heads. 

I  ran  to  the  phone  and  described  their  behavior  to  my  stepfather.  Just  another  case  of  nature 
imitating  human  life,  Dick  quipped:  parents  work  hard  to  feed,  clothe,  house  and  educate  their 
children — and  what  do  they  do? — the  kids  up  and  fly  the  coop. 

Before  the  season  ended,  three  more  families  of  bluebirds  had  roosted  at  Dick's  place.  When 
they  returned  the  next  season  looking  for  a  place  to  let,  they  found  the  house  still  standing,  a 
"VACANCY"  sign  out  front.  But  its  maker  was  quickly  losing  his  battle  against  lymphoma. 

Unfortunately,  Dick  never  got  to  see  the  bluebirds  settle  in  the  home  that  he  built.  Never 
saw  them  confirm  what  he  knew  all  along:  that  older  things  are  often  better  than  new.  And  I 
doubt  he  ever  read  anywhere  in  one  of  his  dime-store  paperbacks  what  Henry  David  Thoreau 
once  wrote  about  his  beloved  birds:  "The  bluebird  carries  the  sky  on  his  back." 

Perhaps  Thoreau  was  right.  But  each  spring  when  I  see  the  bluebirds  reclaim  the  old  house 
out  back,  I  wonder  if  it  isn't  really  my  stepfather's  spirit  that  they  carry.  0 


Sure,  we  backpackers  like  to  think  we 
could  live  off  the  land,  filling  our  pock- 
ets with  huckleberries  and  smashing 
acorns  into  nut  dough  with  rocks.  But  after 
busting  gut  for  4  miles  and  3 ,000  feet  to  get 
to  the  top  of  some  Really  Big  Mountain,  who 
wants  to  watch  over  a  rabbit  snare  for  the 
rest  of  the  afternoon?  This  has  always  been 
the  outdoor  dining  dilemma  for  backpack- 
ers: every  meal  is  a  matter  of  settling  for  the 
lesser  of  evils,  a  battle  between  weight  and 
taste,  weight  and  texture,  or  weight  and  mak- 
ing do  with  sassafras  tea  and  a  couple  of 
mushrooms  tentatively  identified  as  85  per- 
cent likely  to  be  not  poisonous. 

It  doesn't  have  to  be  this  way.  These 
days,  there's  no  reason  why  trailside  din- 
ing should  be  any  less  tasty  or  filling  than 
what  you  eat  at  home  (most  of  the  time), 
and  hardly  more  hefty  than  the  traditional 
instant -meat  gruel.  How  does  cheese  tortel- 
lini  tossed  with  herbed  vinegar  and  roasted 
red  peppers  sound?  Or  salmon  with  a  lime- 
ginger-walnut  sauce?  It  you're  an  angler, 
what  would  you  say  to  pan -fried  small- 


Gourmet 
trail  f  ud 

Who  says  you  have  to  eat  tasteless  food  just  because 
your  kitchen  is  in  your  backpack? 

written  by  Eddie  Nickens  ©19% 
photographed  by  Melissa  McGaw 
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mouth  bass  with  a  sun-dried  tomato  and 
caper  sauce?  For  dessert,  why  suffer  through 
cheesecake-in-a-box  when,  with  dried  cher- 
ries, a  tablespoon  of  brown  sugar  and  an  air- 
line-sized bottle  of  brandy,  you  can  impress 
with  flaming  cherries  jubilee  a  V 'expedition! 

These  are  all  backpackable,  one-stove 
dishes,  and  they  prove  that — with  the  grow- 
ing availability  of  dried  and  freeze-dried 
fruits  and  vegetables,  plus  vacuum-packed 
pastas  and  meats — trail  food  no  longer  has 
to  mean  hell  food.  Even  the  quality  and 
diversity  of  specially  prepared  backpacking 
foods  have  soared  in  recent  years,  so  mul- 
tiple-night meal  planners  can  save  weight 
with  good  freeze-dried  fare  one  evening 
in  order  to  dress  up  the  next  night's  meal 
with  tinned  meats,  dried  fruits  and  maybe 
a  fresh  vegetable  or  two. 

Herewith,  then,  is  a  primer  on  expanding 
the  lumbar  pantry,  with  an  assortment  of 
recipes  easy  enough  for  the  trail  and  good 
enough,  believe  it  or  not,  for  the  occasional 
appearance  on  the  everyday  china. 

The  most  important  ingredient  for  a  suc- 


cessful backpacking  dish  isn't  even  edible. 
In  fact,  it's  the  dish  itself:  a  single  1  '/z-to-2- 
quart  pot.  Even  the  most  die-hard  lug-head 
can't  hump  a  dutch  oven  in  and  out  of  Lin- 
ville  Gorge,  and  any  recipe  that  calls  for 
more  than  one  pot  isn't  worth  the  added 
trouble.  With  more  and  more  backcountry 
areas  banning  open  fires,  a  good  backpack- 
ing stove  and  high-quality  aluminum  pot  are 
prerequisites  to  a  fine  meal.  The  rest  of  my 
packable  pantry  consists  of  a  stuff  sack  full 
of  small  nalgene  bottles  of  various  spices — 
empty  35mm  film  canisters  work  fine,  but 
be  sure  to  use  translucent  ones — a  couple 
of  vials  of  herbed  olive  oil  and  vinegar,  and 
one  wooden  spoon. 

With  such  an  arsenal,  only  occasionally 
do  I  rely  on  prepared  camping  foods  for  a 
main  dish.  However,  offerings  from  compa- 
nies such  as  Backpacker's  Pantry,  Alpine- 
Aire  and  North  Carolina's  own  Adventure 
Foods  can  provide  me  with  lightweight  ingre- 
dients and  backup  courses  just  in  case  the 
shelter  rodents  get  at  my  pasta.  Most  of  the 
time  I  pay  a  visit  to  a  local  fresh  or  gourmet 


No  backpacker  wants  to  carry  a  pan- 
try full  of  oils,  spices  and  other  sea- 
sonings even  though  they  make  a  big 
difference  in  the  tastiness  of  meals. 
With  a  little  forethought  and  clever 
packing,  however,  it 's  easy  to  carry 
such  items  in  pre-measured  portions. 

foods  store,  the  kind  that  caters  to  people 
who  eat  a  whole  lot  better  than  they  dress. 
Granted,  you  may  not  shop  for  your  everyday 
groceries  at  a  place  that  offers  14  varieties  of 
Middle  Eastern  bean  goo,  yet  not  a  single  all- 
American  beef  hot  dog,  but  these  places  are 
a  bonus  for  the  backpacking  gourmand.  Look 
at  it  this  way:  you're  sleeping  on  the  grourid, 
which  means  the  only  possible  creature  com- 
fort on  most  backpacking  trips  occurs  at 
mealtime.  So  go  ahead  and  grab  a  handful 
of  those  $9.99-per-pound  dried  cherries. 

And  while  you're  at  it,  load  up  on  dried 
spices  and  red  wine  vinegar.  Nothing  revs 
up  a  backcountry  dish  quite  like  a  pinch  of 
oregano  or  red  pepper,  and  I'd  cut  holes  in 
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Space  is  in  short  supply  in  a  backpack, 
and  weight  is  always  a  consideration,  but 
that  doesn't  mean  you  have  to  eat  poorly. 
If  you  plan  your  meals  more  carefully, 
you  can  eat  like  a  king  in  the  outback. 

my  socks  to  offset  the  weight  of  a  small  vial 
of  herbed  olive  oil.  Before  we  get  to  the 
main-meal  recipes,  here  are  a  few  tips  that 
will  dress  up  those  long-overlooked  second- 
class  culinary  citizens,  breakfast  and  lunch: 

Backpacking  breakfasts  are  by  necessity 
spartan  affairs,  but  that  doesn't  mean  you 
can't  work  with  the  basics.  I  make  do  with 
grits  loaded  up  with  chunks  of  real  bacon. 
You  can  find  small  jars  of  real  bacon  bits  at 
most  grocers,  and  they  are  leagues  better 
than  those  criminally  nasty  artificial  bacon 
bits.  Similarly,  a  half-handful  of  dried  apri- 
cots, banana  chips  and  raisins  will  pump  up 
the  volume  in  oatmeal.  In  fact,  it's  far  tastier 
to  forego  the  flavored  oatmeal  varieties  and 


toss  in  your  own  fruits,  brown  sugar  and  cin- 
namon. Another  winner  is  to  bake  a  potato 
at  home,  then  slice  and  fry  at  camp.  Baked 
potatoes  will  keep  several  days  on  the  trail. 

Bagels  are  a  superior  trail  bread,  mainly 
because  they  are  indestructible.  They  are 
also  dry  and  chewy,  but  here's  a  remedy: 
Concoct  an  herbed  olive  oil  using  a  2-to-l 
mix  of  olive  oil  and  red  wine  vinegar,  to 
which  are  added  basil  and  oregano.  Shake 
vigorously  and  squeeze  onto  a  bagel.  Voila! 
It  ain't  foccacia,  but  it  ain't  half  bad,  either. 
In  fact,  herbed  oil  and  vinegar  is  a  mainstay 
of  my  backcountry  cooking. 

For  years  our  trailside  lunches  were  a  never- 
ending  parade  of  summer  sausages  and  hard 
rolls,  but  lately  my  wife  and  I  have  rediscov- 
ered the  pick-me-up  power  of  a  quick  hot 
trailside  lunch.  Oriental  noodles  and  instant 
soups  are  worth  the  10  extra  minutes  of  prepa- 
ration time.  For  a  no-cook  super  sandwich, 
split  a  sesame  bagel,  lace  with  herbed  oil, 
and  load  up  with  cucumber  slices,  tinned 


chicken  and  Old  Bay  seasoning. 

Always  toss  in  a  plastic  baggie  or  two  of 
dried  fruits.  Dried  cherries  can  zing  up  many 
a  pasta  meal,  and  a  couple  of  slices  of  dried 
pineapple  can  whip  a  chicken  dish  into  shape. 
Browse  along  the  aisles  of  your  local  granola- 
head  store  for  these.  Why  pay  $5  for  3  ounces 
of  backpacker's  specialty  dried  fruits  when 
you  can  get  the  same  for  a  buck? 

Still,  the  main  meal  comes  after  the  tent 
is  pitched,  the  firewood  search  is  over  and 
you've  already  burned  two  new  holes  in  your 
fleece  coat  while  coaxing  flames  from  wet 
wood.  This  is  when  you  can  impress  your 
companions  with  one  of  the  following  reci- 
pes. And  lest  your  pals  berate  you  for  wear- 
ing sweaters  made  from  recycled  cardboard, 
just  try  this  simple  exercise:  Tell  'em  to  cook 
their  own  dinner  one  night,  and  compare 
their  heartburn  torpedo  with  your  pot  of 
chicken  tortellini  with  herbed  olive  oil  and 
roasted  red  peppers.  On  trail  or  off,  gustatory 
superiority  is  the  finest  revenge.  0 
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(All  recipes  seriously  portioned  for  two.) 

Chicken  Pasta  with  Snow  Peas  and 
Sun-Dried  Tomatoes 

6  oz.  dried  pesto  fettucini  or  equivalent 
pasta 

1  12-oz.  can  all-white  chicken 

10-12  sun-dried  tomatoes 

1  cup  fresh  snow  pea  pods 

4  tablespoons  herbed  olive  oil,  plus 

1  tablespoon  for  sauteing 
basil,  oregano,  black  pepper  to  taste 
3  oz.  fresh  grated  Parmesan  cheese 

i  Saute  snow  pea  pods  in  1  tablespoon  of 
herbed  olive  oil,  using  pot  lid  as  a  pan.  Cook 
pasta  according  to  directions,  adding  sun- 
dried  tomatoes  as  soon  as  the  water  boils. 
Drain,  and  stir  in  remaining  ingredients. 


Stuffing  with  Smoked  Oysters, 
Bacon  and  Green  Onions 

1  box  instant  stuffing  mix  (my  favorites 
are  Pepperidge  Farm  Country  Garden 
Herb  and  Wild  Herb  and  Mushroom) 
1  tin  smoked  oysters 
1  3-oz.  container  real  bacon  chunks 
(not  bacon  bits — Oscar  Mayer's  ver- 
sion comes  in  a  lightweight,  resealable 
nonglass  tube) 
1  bunch  green  onions  (will  keep  several 
days,  depending  on  temperature) 

Prepare  stuffing  mix  according  to  direc- 
tions. You  can  leave  out  the  butter  altogether 
or  replace  with  one  tablespoon  of  herbed 
olive  oil.  Add  oysters,  bacon  chunks  and 
chopped  green  onions  to  taste. 


Salmon  with  Lime -Ginger- Walnut  Sauce 

1  12-oz.  can  premium  salmon 
6  oz.  angel  hair  pasta  or  equivalent 
juice  of  one  or  two  limes,  to  taste 
small  piece  of  fresh  ginger 
"A  cup  shelled  walnuts,  or  small  packet 

of  walnuts 
3  tablespoons  herbed  olive  oil 
1  tablespoon  dried  onion  flakes 
Parmesan  cheese  to  taste 

Slice  approximately  2  tablespoons  of 
fresh  ginger  and  place  with  onions  in  lime 
juice  for  30  minutes  prior  to  serving.  Prepare 
pasta  according  to  directions.  Remove  ginger 
from  lime  juice,  and  add  all  remaining  ingre- 
dients to  pasta.  Stir  and  serve. 


Cheese  Tortellini  with  Herbed 
Vinegar  and  Roasted  Red  Peppers 

(Note:  You  might  have  to  look  around  for 
dried  pasta  filed  with  cheese  and  spinach,  but 
it's  worth  the  effort.  It  requires  no  refrigeration 
and  is  indestructible  in  a  pack.) 

1  7-oz.  box  cheese  or  spinach  tortellini 
(The  brand  I  look  for  is  Ferrara,  but 
others  will  work  as  well.) 
1  4-oz.  jar  roasted  red  peppers 
1  small  packet  dried  mushrooms 
1  tablespoon  sesame  seeds  or  pine  nuts, 

raw  or  roasted  in  fire 
4  tablespoons  herbed  olive  oil 
Parmesan  cheese  and  black  pepper  to 
taste 

Rehydrate  mushrooms  and  prepare  tor- 
tellini according  to  directions.  Drain  and  slice 
roasted  peppers.  Add  all  ingredients  to 
drained  pasta,  mix  and  serve. 


Pan-Fried  Fish  with  Sun-Dried 
Tomato  and  Caper  Sauce 

trout  or  smallmouth  bass,  dressed 
1  cup  flour,  with  black  pepper  and  rose- 
mary mixed  in,  in  a  plastic  baggie 
10-12  sun-dried  tomatoes 

1  tablespoon  capers 

2  tablespoons  herbed  olive  oil 

2  tablespoons  margarine  for  sauteing 
Parmesan  cheese  to  taste 


Soak  tomatoes  in  warm  water  for  45  min- 
utes prior  to  serving.  Shake  fish,  whole  or  fil- 
let, in  bag  of  flour.  Saute  in  margarine  until 
nearly  done.  Add  tomatoes  and  capers;  saute 
1  minute  longer.  Drizzle  with  herbed  olive  oil 
and  Parmesan  cheese. 


Cherries  Jubilee  a  V expedition 

(from  Outside  magazine) 
1  cup  dried  sweet  cherries 
1  tablespoon  raw  or  brown  sugar 
1  tablespoon  butter  or  margarine 
1  airline-size  bottle  of  brandy 
Walker's  Shortbread  or  angel  food  cake 
fruit  cups 

Cover  cherries  with  boiling  water  and  let 
sit  for  at  least  30  minutes.  Place  unopened 
liquor  bottle  in  a  cup  of  hot  water  to  warm 
and  increase  flammability.  Melt  butter  in  a 
small  pan,  then  add  cherries  and  half  the 
sugar.  Cook  until  cherry  water  looks  syrupy, 
then  sprinkle  on  remaining  sugar.  Remove 
pan  from  camp  stove  and  pour  warm  liquor 
over  cherries.  With  exaggerated  gesticula- 
tion, touch  a  match  or  lighter  flame  to  out- 
side edge  of  pan.  When  flame  dies,  serve 
over  shortbread  or  cake  and  announce  that 
after  such  a  performance,  you  truly  feel  that 
kitchen  cleanup  is  beneath  you. 
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Except  for  gators  and  cottonmouths,  perhaps 
nothing  is  as  symbolic  of  the  South  as  Spanish 
moss.  The  Deep  South  conjures  up  images  of  t 
spreading  live  oaks,  bottomland  cypress  swamps  and 
open  pine  woods  all  draped  in  soft,  gray  beards  of  moss. 
Think  of  a  southern  plantation  or  a  blackwater  creek 
and  there's  probably  Spanish  moss  in  that  picture,  too. 

Yet  while  most  respectable  rural  southerners  can 
go  on  and  on  about  how  to  fix  the  best  barbecue, 
how  long  to  cook  collards  or  boil  peanuts,  or  who 
has  good  bird  dogs,  they  are  nearly  struck  dumb 
when  the  subject  is  Spanish  moss.  "It  kills  trees," 
one  person  might  volunteer,  while  his  cousin  will 
counter,  "It  don't  kill  trees,  neither." 

Which  is  to  say  that  most  people  know  very  little 
about  Spanish  moss,  including  the  very  first  thing  to 
know — this  plant  is  not  in  any  way  Spanish,  nor  is  it 
a  moss.  The  Spanish  part  is  left  over  from  the  period 
when  Spain  held  not  only  Mexico  and  much  of  the 
Caribbean,  but  the  South  as  well.  Spanish  explorers 
and  conquerors  laid  claim  to  all  they  saw,  but  after 
500  years,  only  a  few  relics  remain — forts  salvaged 
from  decay  because  of  their  historical  significance, 
legends,  sunken  treasure  ships  and  names  attached 
to  several  lowly  plants. 

While  the  adjective  "Spanish"  is  at  least  logical, 
there's  no  way  you  can  justify  calling  it  a  moss. 
Mosses  are  bryophytes,  primitive  plants  with  estab- 
lished vegetative  sexual  phases  (gametophytes  to 

Singletary  Lake/Bladen  County 


It's  not  Spanish  and  it's  not 
a  moss,  yet  Spanish  moss  is 
one  of  the  South's  most  rec- 
ognizeable  plants.  Hanging 
from  the  branches  of  live  oak 
trees  (top),  the  moss  produces 
obscure  flowers  (above)  whose 
lighter-than-air  seeds  become 
wind -borne  in  late  summer. 


those  of  you  who  suffered  through  college  botany 
courses)  and  spore -producing  phases  (sporophytes). 
Most  botany  books  skip  the  algae,  mosses  and  other 
lowly  plants  and  get  right  to  the  heart  of  things  with 
vascular  plants — plants  with  veins  that  conduct  sap 
or  water.  This  is  important  to  know,  since  people 
looking  up  "moss"  usually  discover  it  is  not  in  the 
plant  book  and  their  curiosity  quickly  wanes.  Spanish 
moss  can  be  found  in  vascular  plant  reference  books, 
but  you  need  to  know  how  to  look  it  up.  Try  looking 
under  Tillandsia  usneoides,  but  if  you  can't  remember 
that,  check  under  "pineapples."  I  knows  this  seems 
strange,  but  remember  the  time  you  used  the  yellow 
pages  looking  for  bars  only  to  find  they  were  listed 
under  "cocktail  lounges"? 

Spanish  moss  is  a  pineapple  relative  that  hangs 
from  trees  throughout  the  coastal  plains  of  the  Caro- 
linas,  Georgia,  Alabama,  Mississippi,  Louisiana  and 
eastern  Texas.  It  is  found  throughout  Florida,  and  it 
just  barely  slips  into  southern  Virginia  in  the  Dismal 
Swamp.  The  plant  rather  neatly,  in  its  own  peculiar 
way,  defines  the  limits  of  the  true  South. 

To  compare  pineapples  and  Spanish  moss  directly 
is  unfair;  the  differences  are  so  extreme  that  even 
trained  botanists  have  trouble  making  the  associa- 
tion. The  relationship  is  revealed  in  a  number  of  epi- 
phytic bromeliads  that  live  anchored  to  the  horizontal 
branches  of  tropical  and  sub-tropical  trees.  Some  of 
the  larger,  broad-leaved  ones  look  rather  similar  to 
the  tops  of  pineapples.  Bromeliads,  popularly  called 
air  plants,  come  in  a  variety  of  forms  and  sizes.  Nearly 
1 ,000  species  of  bromeliads  have  been  described.  At 
least  two  species  are  carnivorous,  trapping  and  drown- 
ing insects  and  other  small  life  forms  in  the  axis  of 


their  leaves.  Sixteen  types  of  bromeliads  grow  in  the 
southeastern  United  States;  most  are  confined  to 
Florida.  Their  stiff  leaves  are  clustered  into  compact 
rosettes.  This  design  allows  rainwater  and  nutrients 
to  collect  in  the  plant.  This  is  important,  since  the 
plants  receive  no  nutrients  from  the  host  trees.  One 
species  that  grows  in  the  Southeast,  ball  moss  (Til- 
landsia recurvata),  is  in  the  same  genus  as  Spanish 
moss  and  10  other  species  of  wild  pines  (pine  refer- 
ring to  their  resemblance  to  pineapples).  Ball  moss 
has  slender,  quill-like  recurved  leaves  and  is  similar 
in  color  to  Spanish  moss.  In  many  aspects  it  is  inter- 
mediate between  Spanish  moss  and  other  Tillandsia. 
Growing  from  Florida  to  Texas,  it  not  only  lives  in 
trees,  but  also  can  be  seen  on  fences  and  telephone 
wires,  proving  the  point  that  it  receives  no  nourish- 
ment from  the  host.  Several  other  Tillandsia  spe- 
cies have  flower  spikes  exhibiting  features  similar 
to  Spanish  moss. 

Spanish  moss,  while  one  of  the  most  distinctive 
of  the  bromeliads,  is  but  one  of  a  number  of  epiphytic 
plants  adapted  for  growth  on  high-canopy  tree  limbs 
and  otherwise  neglected  sites.  While  epiphytes  reach 
their  greatest  abundance  and  diversity  in  the  trop- 
ics, the  trees  of  the  Southeast  support  a  variety  of 
encrusting  and  clinging  plants.  These  include  lichens 
and  true  mosses  as  well  as  epiphytic  bromeliads  and 
ingenious  adaptations  of  ferns,  strangler  figs,  and 
cacti.  A  large  number  of  spectacular  tropical  and 
subtropical  orchids  are  also  epiphytic. 

Prior  to  synthetic  materials,  Spanish  moss  had  a 
number  of  uses.  As  early  as  1564  Spanish  painters 
who  accompanied  explorers  into  Florida  recorded 
Indian  women  using  the  moss  for  skirts.  The  moss 
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is  flexible  and  surprisingly  strong.  Consequently,  it 
was  used  to  fill  every  thing  from  horse  collars  to 
upholstery.  Moss  pickers  harvested  the  abundant 
crop  using  ladders  and  long  poles  with  a  tangle  of 
barbed  wire  at  the  end.  By  twisting  the  poles,  the 
pickers  easily  retrieved  the  moss  from  high  branches. 
At  one  time  collecting  and  preparing  moss  for  indus- 
trial use  was  a  $2  million-a-year  industry  in  Florida. 
Between  1900  and  1940,  tons  of  moss  were  ginned 
annually  into  long,  dark  fibers  that  were  as  soft  as 
horsehair  and  as  strong  as  cotton  cord.  The  industry 
peaked  around  1936,  when  over  10,000  tons,  valued 
at  $2.5  million,  were  processed.  The  moss  has  also 
been  used  to  repair  fishing  nets,  and  one  small  moss 
gin  in  Louisiana  still  provides  processed  moss  to  fish 
hatcheries  for  use  as  a  spawning  medium.  Spanish 
moss  continues  to  be  widely  used  in  flower  shops 
and  nurseries  as  a  decorative  bedding  and  mulch. 

A  modest  number  of  animals  make  regular  use 
of  Spanish  moss.  Yellow  bats,  a  large  species  of  the 
Southeast,  commonly  roost  in  it.  In  the  '60s  I  was 
able  to  obtain  a  number  of  these  bats  from  moss 
pickers.  The  people  were  paid  three  times,  once  for 
removing  moss  from  trees  in  residential  neighbor- 
hoods, again  for  the  same  moss  turned  in  for  uphol- 
stery stuffing,  and  a  bonus  from  me  when  they  sold 
me  bats.  From  these  collections  I  determined  that 
the  females  formed  small  nursery  groups  within 
large  moss  clusters. 

Many  birds  and  occasionally  flying  squirrels  use 
Spanish  moss  in  nest  construction.  It  makes  a  great 
nest  medium  because  of  its  strength  and  camouflage 
potential.  The  hanging  nests  of  orchard  orioles  woven 
into  Spanish  moss,  for  example,  are  particularly  diffi- 
cult to  spot.  In  the  southeastern  United  States  parula 
warblers  seem  obligated  to  construct  nests  in  and  with 
the  moss.  To  the  north  these  warblers  use  Usnea  (old 
man's  beard),  another  mosslike  epiphyte,  for  their 
nests.  In  fact,  the  genus  Usnea  is  the  source  of  the  spe- 
cies name,  usneoides,  of  Spanish  moss.  Oddly  enough, 
Usnea  is  not  a  moss  either,  it's  a  foliose  lichen. 

Swallow-tailed  kites,  aerial  predators  of  river 
swamps  and  southern  pine  woods,  always  incorpo- 
rate Spanish  moss  into  their  nests.  It  is  used  with  such 
regularity  that  one  South  Florida  naturalist  believes 
that  the  spotty  distribution  of  the  moss  in  his  area  of 
the  country  results  from  overharvesting  by  the  kites. 

Other  creatures  also  use  the  moss,  including  the 
most  common  associate,  chiggers.  Called  red  bugs  in 
the  South,  chiggers  often  inhabit  Spanish  moss  in  vast 
numbers.  They  are  larval  mites  that  produce  itching 


of  unequalled  irritation.  Why  these  tiny  mites  occur 
here  is  unclear,  but  their  presence  is  frequent  enough 
that  most  southerners  avoid  handling  moss.  Before 
roads  were  highways  and  interstates  and  when  vaca- 
tions to  the  coastal  areas  of  the  South  were  still  family 
adventures,  one  could  always  spot  the  tourists.  Visi- 
tors entranced  by  the  moss  would  drape  it  on  their 
cars,  decorating  the  antennas,  door  handles  and  any 
other  place  it  would  hold.  Locals  correctly  thought 
the  ritual  ridiculous. 


Spanish  moss  often  hangs 
from  bald  cypress  trees  in 
swamp  settings.  The  plant 
does  not  harm  the  tree.  It 
is  an  epiphyte,  or  air  plant, 
that  uses  the  tree  as  a  base 
and  takes  its  water  from  the 
rain,  its  nutrients  from  dust 
in  the  air. 
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The  cascading  tresses  of 
Spanish  moss  are  actually 
nunierous  individual  plants 
growing  one  on  top  of  the 
other.  Many  different  ani- 
mals make  use  of  this  mate- 
rial, including  the  parula 
warbler  which  constructs 
its  nest  in  the  moss  and  the 
yellow  bat  which  roosts  in 
it.  Chiggers  also  love  it. 
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Years  back  I  introduced  a  friend  from  Baltimore 
to  the  cypress  swamps  of  Florida.  We  were  probably 
looking  for  frogs  or  snakes,  or  maybe  we  were  trying 
to  photograph  orchids.  Realizing  that  he  was  not 
familiar  with  the  culture  of  the  area,  I  warned  Butch 
in  an  outdoorsy  vernacular  to  be  sure  not  to  substi- 
tute Spanish  moss  for  toilet  tissue.  He  wondered  why 
I  hadn't  provided  this  advice  several  hours  earlier. 
For  the  next  few  days  Butch  was  miserable.  While  he 
squirmed  and  scratched,  I  entertained  myself  with 
fantasies  about  past  armies  of  invading  Union  troops 
all  marching  in  formation  with  itchy  bottoms. 

It  is  hard  to  delineate  the  actual  plant  when  you 
look  at  a  clump  of  Spanish  moss.  The  individual 
plants  grow  one  upon  another,  tangled  by  wind,  and 
the  tapering  tresses  are  groups  of  individuals  of  dif- 
ferent ages  and  lengths.  Each  plant  is  a  single  strand, 
a  stem,  which  may  grow  to  lengths  of  12  feet  yet  is 
only  V25  of  an  inch  in  diameter.  Numerous  short,  1  - 
to  2 -inch  pointed  leaves  protrude  at  intervals  along 
its  length.  A  covering  of  small,  silvery  gray  scales  pro- 
vides the  distinctive  color,  but  in  the  rain  their  func- 
tion is  to  capture  water  and  they  are  pulled  back, 
exposing  the  green  of  the  plant.  A  mossy  forest  takes 
pn  an  olive  green  hue  after  a  good  rain. 

Spanish  moss,  as  you  must  realize  by  now,  is  not 
a  parasite.  The  plant  has  no  roots  to  tap  into  its  host, 
and  the  greening  of  the  moss  gives  away  the  secret 
that  it  has  its  own  chlorophyll  and  lives  by  photosyn- 
thesis like  most  self-respecting  plants.  Nutrients  from 
dust  in  the  air,  as  well  as  moisture,  are  trapped  by 
the  scales.  Spanish  moss  is  a  plant  requiring  high 
humidity  and  light.  It  dies  out  in  deep  shade  and  in 
places  with  extended  freezing  temperatures  or  where 
salt  spray  is  excessive. 

Like  most  plants,  it  reproduces  by  seeds.  The 
flowers  occur  singly  on  very  short  stalks  that  sprout 
from  the  axis  of  leaves  on  the  younger  portions  of 
the  plant.  The  small,  yellowish  flowers  are  elongate 
and  fragrant  but  go  unnoticed  unless  they  are  pur- 
posely sought.  They  produce  seeds  carried  by  feath- 
ery parachutes  on  late -summer  winds. 

Now  and  again  there  is  some  concern  about  the 
overall  welfare  of  the  moss.  During  the  late  1960s  and 
early  '70s  Spanish  moss  died  out  over  much  of  central 
Florida  and  parts  of  Georgia.  The  blight  extended 
along  the  Atlantic  coast  north  to  Charleston.  Biolo- 
gists suspected  air  pollution,  a  logical  assumption  for 
an  epiphyte,  since  they  are  air-nurtured  plants.  The 
moss  has  recovered  there  since  then,  but  now  it  has 
disappeared  from  much  of  Louisiana,  and  there  are 


concerns  for  it  in  parts  of  southeastern  North  Caro- 
lina. Directors  of  movies  have  resorted  to  importing 
moss  and  carefully  hanging  it  from  trees  to  recreate 
the  character  of  their  sets.  While  it  is  popular  to 
point  to  toxic  airborne  chemicals  as  the  cause  of  the 
declines,  most  botanists  believe  they  are  a  result  of 
Fusarium  solani,  a  fungus  that  periodically  becomes 
epidemic  in  Spanish  moss. 

Spanish  moss  is  a  plant  of  partnerships.  Mostly  it 
quietly  clings  to  branches  and  appears  to  be  part  of 
the  host  trees.  When  in  motion,  the  partnership  is 
with  the  wind.  Its  wind  dances  can  be  soft  and  grace- 
ful or  full  of  storm  and  furor.  In  all  cases  it  is  a  part  of 
the  southern  forest.  Where  the  moss  has  grown  in 
thick  clumps,  its  mass  incremented  by  rain,  or  when 
normally  draping  strands  are  battered  by  ranting 
gales,  its  weight  prunes  the  trees.  This  may  seem 
inappropriate  for  an  obligate  guest,  but  the  pruning 
lets  more  light  into  the  forest,  allowing  numerous 
sun-dependent  plants,  including  the  Spanish  moss, 
to  flourish.  Peculiar  pineapples,  while  odd  guests  of 
southern  forests,  are  also  ecologically  important  and 
visually  distinctive.  In  a  single  sentence  Archie  Carr, 
a  well-known  southern  naturalist  and  author,  sum- 
marized the  association  well:  "A  big  live  oak  tree 
without  its  moss  looks  like  a  bishop  in  his  underwear." 

All  this  is  offered  as  just  a  little  something  to  help 
you  explain  the  scheme  of  things  if  some  importunate 
visitor  inquires  about  the  moss  growing  in  your  pecan 
trees.  It  is  probably  a  little  more  than  they  care  to 
know  and,  with  luck,  they  will  drive  on  by  the  time 
you  get  to  the  part  about  pineapples.  S3 


Native  American  women 
in  Florida  once  used  Spanish 
moss  for  skirts,  and  later  users 
stuffed  horse  collars  and  uphol- 
stery with  it.  But  in  the  20th 
century,  Hollywood  appropri- 
ated the  plant  as  an  all-pur- 
pose symbol  of  the  romantic 
South.  Ever  since,  Spanish 
moss  has  accompanied  cine- 
matic reveries  of  plantation 
life  in  the  Old  South. 
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Davie  County  Project  Used  for  Environmental  Education 
First  N.C.  WILD  Education  Site  Dedicated  at  Pinebrook  Elementary 


KEN  TAYLOR 


In  December,  the  state's  first  WILD  Education  Site  was  dedicated  near  Farmington  in  Davie  County.  The  site, 
which  is  used  for  environmental  education,  was  a  cooperative  project  between  Pinebrook  Elementary  School, 
Vulcan  Materials  and  the  N.C.  Wildlife  Resources  Commission. 


Written  and  Edited 
by  Vic  Venters 


Imagine  a  classroom  where 
students  and  teachers  can  use 
the  environment  to  study  virtu- 
ally any  subject.  Like  using  math 
to  analyze  stream  depth  or  mea- 
sure a  tract  of  trees.  Language 
arts  to  accurately  describe  the 
wildlife  of  an  area.  Chemistry  to 
study  stream  water  composition. 
Biology  to  understand  wildlife 
population  dynamics. 

If  this  classroom  were  out- 
of-doors  you  might  then  call 
it  perfect — or,  rather,  a  North 
Carolina  WILD  Education  Site. 

In  December,  the  state's  first 
such  WILD  Education  Site  was 
dedicated  at  Pinebrook  Elemen- 
tary School  near  Farmington. 
This  Davie  County  WILD  site 
— now  known  as  the  Vulcan 
Education  Nature  Trail  (or 
VENT) — is  a  cooperative  proj- 
ect among  Pinebrook  Elemen- 
tary, Vulcan  Materials'  Smith 
Grove  Quarry  and  the  N.C. 
Wildlife  Resources  Commission. 

WILD  Education  Sites  are 
areas  on  or  near  school  grounds 
that  are  planned,  developed 
and  used  by  educators  and  stu- 
dents to  supplement  conven- 
tional education  methods  and 
materials.  By  using  wildlife  and 
ecological  concepts  as  interest- 
ing, real-world  examples,  tradi- 
tional subjects  including  math, 
science,  language  arts  and  social 
studies  are  taught  on  the  sites. 

This  program  is  one  compo- 
nent of  North  Carolina  WILD, 
a  comprehensive  environmental 
education  program  sponsored 
by  the  N.C.  Wildlife  Resources 
Commission's  Division  of  Con- 
servation Education.  The  North 
Carolina  WILD  program  in- 
cludes Project  WILD  and  Aquat- 
ic WILD  workshops  for  educa- 
tors and  youth  leaders,  as  well 


as  the  North  Carolina  WILD 
Notebook  and  other  educational 
materials. 

The  VENT  site  is  located  on 
40  acres  owned  by  Vulcan  Ma- 
terials' Smith  Grove  Quarry 
adjacent  to  Pinebrook  school 
grounds.  The  area  contains  a 
wetland,  an  agricultural  field, 
an  old  field,  upland  hardwoods 
and  a  typical  Piedmont  creek. 
Vulcan  Materials  provided  the 
site,  trail  work,  an  enclosed 
classroom,  a  parking  area  and 
an  access  bridge  across  the 
stream.  The  Wildlife  Commis- 
sion provided  the  teacher  train- 
ing and  support  materials. 

During  the  past  year,  each 
of  Pinebrook's  15  teachers — or 
70  percent  of  the  educators  at 
the  school — participated  in  30 
hours  of  workshops  that  lasted 
approximately  six  months.  In 
addition  to  N.C.  WILD  train- 
ing, Wildlife  Commission  edu- 
cation specialists  conducted 
workshops  for  training  in  four 


major  areas:  organizational  plan- 
ning, habitat  assessment  and 
monitoring,  development  of  a 
written  operational  plan,  and 
completed  plan  review.  Students 
and  teachers  at  Pinebrook  have 
already  initiated  a  stream  profile 
study  to  monitor  the  movements 
of  sediments  in  the  creek.  Other 
classes  are  recording  and  ana- 
lyzing wildlife  sightings. 

"WILD  Education  Sites 
like  this  one  allow  students  to 
actually  experience  afield  what 
they've  learned  through  Project 
WILD,"  said  Tim  Lemon,  a 
Wildlife  Commission  field  edu- 
cation specialist  and  the  agen- 
cy's project  coordinator  for  the 
VENT  Site.  "It's  always  a  big 
plus  to  move  the  classroom  out- 
of-doors.  It's  one  thing  to  teach 
someone  from  a  chalkboard,  it's 
another  to  allow  students  to  see 
those  processes  in  action." 

At  the  dedication  ceremony 
on  December  8,  the  entire  stu- 
dent body  of  Pinebrook  Ele- 


mentary, members  of  the  school 
board  and  school  system  and 
state  officials  were  present.  Vul- 
can Materials  hosted  the  dedi- 
cation ceremony.  Special  con- 
tributors who  helped  get  the 
program  off  the  ground  include 
Robert  Upchurch,  mine  man- 
ager for  Vulcan  Materials;  David 
Plott,  Davie  County  Solid  Waste 
Disposal  Manager;  Chuck  Nail 
of  the  N.C.  Forest  Service;  Karen 
Ferrell  of  the  N.C.  Cooperative 
Extension  Service;  and  mem- 
bers of  local  Boy  Scout  troops. 

The  state's  second  WILD 
Education  Site,  located  at  Cape 
Fear  Academy  in  Wilmington,  is 
expected  to  be  operational  this 
spring.  Other  sites  around  the 
state  are  currently  in  the  devel- 
opment stage.  For  more  infor- 
mation, contact  N.C.  WILD, 
N.C.  Wildlife  Resources  Com- 
mission, Division  of  Conserva- 
tion Education,  512  N.  Salis- 
bury Street,  Raleigh,  N.C. 
27604-1188. 
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Seeds  Available  for  Free 
Eastern  Silvery  Aster  is  N.C.  Wildflower  of  the  Year 


This  year's  N.C.  Wildflower 
of  the  Year  is  the  Eastern 
Silvery  Aster  (Aster  concolor) — 
an  aster  just  a  little  different 
from  many  others. 

Unlike  many  native  asters 
that  grow  with  a  branched  and 
rounded  state,  the  Eastern  sil- 
very aster  assumes  an  upright, 
unbranched  habit  2-  to  3 -feet 
tall.  Its  small  violet  ray  flowers 
with  yellow  disks  are  clustered 
on  the  upper  third  of  the  plant. 

The  Eastern  silvery  aster 
has  many  small,  medium  green 
leaves,  often  clothed  in  fine  silky 
hairs,  all  of  which  point  upward 
and  are  pressed  against  the  red- 
dish-tan stems.  The  visual  ef- 
fect of  the  silked  leaves — espe- 
cially when  back-lit  by  the  sun 
— is  a  silvery  glow  that  accounts 
for  this  attractive  fall  bloomer's 
common  name. 

Eastern  silvery  asters  can 
be  found  growing  on  the  mar- 


gins of  woodlands  and  thickets, 
in  old  fields  and  on  roadsides 
throughout  the  eastern  United 
States.  In  a  sunny  perennial 
garden,  these  asters  are  very 
effective  in  groups  of  three  or 
more  when  located  near  the 
front  of  the  bed,  and  the  plant 
is  quite  striking  when  planted 
alongside  Maryland  golden  aster. 

Eastern  silvery  aster  grows 
best  where  it  receives  almost - 
full  or  full  exposure  to  the  sun. 
In  Piedmont  North  Carolina, 
Eastern  silvery  aster  begins 
blooming  around  the  first  of 
October  and  continues  its  flow- 
ery display  through  early  No- 
vember. However,  the  variable 
weather  at  this  time  of  year 
and  the  particular  weather 
in  your  area  will  determine 
when  Eastern  silvery  aster 
will  bloom  for  you. 

The  Wildflower  of  the  Year 
project  is  a  cooperative  conser- 


vation program  between  the 
Garden  Club  of  North  Caro- 
lina Inc.  and  the  N.C.  Botanical 
Garden  at  UNC-Chapel  Hill. 
The  highly  popular  program  is 
now  in  its  15  th  year. 

An  informational  brochure 
and  seeds  for  the  1996  Wild- 
flower of  the  Year  are  distribut- 
ed free  to  anyone  who  sends  a 
stamped,  self -addressed  business- 
sized  envelope  (SASE).  Because 
of  the  thousands  of  requests 
the  program  receives,  requests 
for  seeds  cannot  be  filled 
unless  they  are  accompanied 
by  the  SASE.  For  a  packet  of 
silvery  aster  seeds,  send  a 
SASE  to  the  North  Carolina 
Botanical  Garden,  1996  NC 
WFOY,  Dept.  WINC,  Campus 
Box  3375,  UNC-Chapel  Hill, 
North  Carolina,  27599-3375. 
— Courtesy  of  Rob  Gardner, 
N.  C.  Botanical  Garden 


Venison  Donations  Feed  the  Needy 
North  Carolina  Hunters  for  Hungry  Sets  New  Record 


North  Carolina  deer  hunt- 
ers showed  their  generosi- 
ty by  donating  a  record  number 
of  deer  last  season  to  the  N.C. 
Hunters  for  the  Hungry  Program. 

More  deer  were  donated 
last  year  than  in  the  program's 
first  two  seasons  combined.  The 
1995  poundage  totaled  30,700 
pounds  for  the  307  deer  donat- 
ed, using  an  average  weight 
of  100  pounds  per  deer.  For 
the  first  two  years — 1993  and 
1994 — approximately  275  deer 
were  donated. 

"About  55,000  meals  were 
generated  from  last  year's  col- 
lection," said  Ernie  Seneca,  pro- 
gram chairman  for  the  non-prof- 
it group.  "Needy  people  from 
across  the  state  will  benefit." 

"Demand  for  this  venison 
far  outweighs  the  amount  do- 
nated," Seneca  added.  "We 


need  more  hunter  participation, 
local  volunteers  and  deer  pro- 
cessors. Our  goal  is  to  reduce 
hunger  and  malnutrition  in 
North  Carolina.  Deer  are  an 


abundant  natural  resource  and 
should  be  shared  with  those 
less  fortunate." 

Donated  deer  must  be  har- 
vested, tagged  and  reported  in 


accordance  with  N.C.  Wildlife 
Resources  Commission  regula- 
tions. Deer  are  delivered  to  spe- 
cifically designated  processing 
facilities  inspected  by  the  N.C. 
Department  of  Agriculture. 
The  meat  is  ground  and  pack- 
aged in  2 -pound  packets,  which 
are  provided  to  soup  kitchens, 
shelters,  orphanages  and  other 
relief  agencies. 

New  processors  are  still  need- 
ed. Hunters  for  the  Hungry 
pays  processors  for  each  deer 
that  is  processed.  For  more  in- 
formation on  the  program,  con- 
tact N.C.  Hunters  for  the  Hun- 
gry, EO.  Box  12282,  Raleigh, 
N.C.  27605-2282,  telephones 
(919)  833-1923.  Processors  and 
others  seeking  information  are 
urged  to  leave  their  telephone 
number  and  address. 
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Habitat  Improvement  Work  Recognized 
Wildlife  Commission  Presents  McCall  Small  Game  Awards 


Each  year  the  N.C.  Wildlife 
Resources  Commission  pre- 
sents theWH.  McCall  Small 
Game  Award  to  recognize  the 
individuals  and  groups  that  have 
practiced  or  contributed  to  small 
game  management  in  the  state. 
Awards  are  presented  in  three 
categories:  organization,  indi- 
vidual or  youth. 

This  year,  the  awards  were 
presented  to  the  Albemarle 
Chapter  of  Quail  Unlimited  in 
the  organization  category,  Steve 
Evans  of  the  Appalachian  Chap- 
ter of  the  Ruffed  Grouse  Socie- 
ty, and  to  Dean  Narron  in  the 
youth  category. 

The  Albemarle  QU  Chapter 
was  selected  because  of  its  ac- 
tive slate  of  habitat  conserva- 
tion activities  in  northeastern 
North  Carolina,  including  work 
with  the  Cooperative  Extension 
Service  on  a  ditchbank  man- 
agement project.  Steve  Evans 
has  been  one  of  the  most  active 
and  influential  members  in  the 
Ruffed  Grouse  Society  chapter 
in  North  Carolina.  Under  his 
leadership,  profits  at  the  annu- 
al fundraising  banquet  have 
grown  from  $2,500  in  1989  to 
$23,000  in  1994.  Dean  Narron 
has  been  active  in  the  FFA/John- 
ston  County  Quail  Unlimited 
habitat  improvement  project 
for  the  last  four  years  and  has 
implemented  habitat  improve- 
ment projects  on  his  home 
farm,  as  well  as  on  several 
neighboring  farms. 


Got  a 
Gobbler? 

Call  1-800-I-GOT-ONE 

to  report  your  turkey  harvest. 

'A/(  turkeys  (gobblers)  harvested 
during  the  19%  April  1 3 -May  II 
turkey  seas<m  must  be  reported  via 
the  toll-free  teleplvme  reporting 
system. 


Each  year,  the  Wildlife  Commission  presents  the  McCall  Small  Game  Award  to  recognize  those  groups  and 
individuals  who  have  furthered  wildlife  habitat  management  in  the  state.  Pictured  (from  left  to  right)  are:  Bill  Ash- 
burn  and  Preston  Tyndall  of  the  Albemarle  QU  Chapter,  Steve  Evans  of  the  Ruffed  Grouse  Society,  Commission 
Chairman  John  Lent?,  Commissioner  Lawrence  Diedrick  and  Commission  small  game  biologist  Terry  Sharpe. 

Did  He  See  Them?  Well  Never  Know 
Reader  Writes  of  Possible  Ivory-Billed  Woodpecker  Sightings 


Dear  Editors: 

I  found  your  article  on  ivory- 
billed  woodpeckers  (Recipe  for 
Extinction,  August  1995)  very 
interesting  and  wish  to  share  the 
following  story  with  you. 

For  all  of  my  life  I  have 
been  actively  involved  with 
the  collecting,  rearing  and  pres- 
ervation of  North  America's 
native  silkworms  and  butterfly 
species.  As  a  teenager  in  the 
1950s,  I  was  spending  consider- 
able time  afield  in  and  around 
central  Virginia.  In  the  drainage 
area  of  the  James  River  south  of 
Richmond  I  think  I  encountered 
ivory-billed  woodpeckers.  I 
knew  that  at  the  time  the  spe- 
cies was  considered  scarce  or 
possibly  extinct.  I  was  encour- 
aged to  contact  the  Ornithology 
department  at  Cornell  Uni- 
versity, which  I  did.  From  them 
I  learned  that  the  last  confirmed 


sightings  of  the  species  had 
been  near  the  Texas/Louisiana 
border  and  in  Cuba,  as  I  recol- 
lect in  the  late  1940s.  They  didn't 
seem  to  be  impressed  with  what 
I  had  to  share,  saying  that  if  I 
had  additional  proof — photo- 
graphs— to  let  them  know. 

I  used  to  see  pileated  wood- 
peckers frequently  and  was  very 
familiar  with  them.  The  birds 
I  thought  to  be  ivorybills  ap- 
peared much  different.  When  I 
observed  them,  I  usually  saw 
one  and  heard  others  calling 
nearby.  They  were  using  live 
trees,  as  did  ivorybills. 

I  continued  to  pay  attention 
to  the  birds.  I  have  often  regret- 
ted that  the  people  that  I  con- 
tacted did  not  show  more  inter- 
est in  an  attempt  to  prove  (or 
disprove)  the  actual  existence  of 
this  magnificent  species.  I  have 
since  come  to  believe  that  the 


organized  establishment  often 
allows  little  in  the  way  of  input 
from  "outsiders,"  something 
that  I  have  also  encountered  in 
the  discussion  of  the  range  of  the 
cottonmouth  water  moccasin. 

Perhaps  it  was  just  a  mistake, 
but  we'll  never  know.  I  saw  the 
birds  in  an  old  growth  section 
which  extended  for  many  miles, 
ideal  habitat  for  ivory  bills.  It 
is,  and  always  will  be,  a  special, 
though  sad,  memory  that  I 
might  have  seen  one  of  the 
last  of  a  vanishing  species. 

In  my  work  with  insects  I 
visit  schools  and  conduct  pro- 
grams for  children,  often  telling 
them  that  when  the  interests 
of  animals  and  the  interest  of 
humans  collide,  the  animals 
almost  always  lose. 

— Jim  Overby 
Oxford 
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Book  Review 

Doug  Elliott's  Crawdads,  Doodlebugs  &  Creasy  Qreens 


Hunters  Build 
Wood  Duck  Boxes 


Crawdads,  Doodlebugs  and 
Creasy  Greens  by  Doug 
Elliott,  Native  Ground  Music,  109 
Bell  Road,  Asheville,  N.C.  28805, 
I -800-752 -2656.  65  pages,  90 
illustrations,  24  songs,  $4.95  plus 
$3  shipping  and  postage.  Also 
available  in  cassette  $9.95. 

Regulars  to  Wildlife  in  North 
Carolina  will  recognize  Doug 
Elliott  as  one  of  the  magazine's 
best  and  most  colorful  writers 
on  woodslore  and  natural  his- 
tory. His  newest  book,  Craw- 
dads, Doodlebugs  and  Creasy 
Greens  may  be  small,  but  it 
crams  in  a  bushelful  of  songs, 
stories,  natural  history  and  leg- 
ends about  a  wide  assortment 
of  critters  that  have  fascinated, 
bedeviled  and  inspired  humans 
through  the  ages. 

Although  marketed  as  a 
songbook,  it  is  much  more.  In 


Crawdads. 
Doodlebugs 
ACreastGreens 


Songs,  Stories  &  Lore 
v  Celebrating  the  Natural  World 

1   DOUG  ELLIOTT  M 


the  author's  words,  "This  book 
is  like  a  bridge  ...  a  bridge  be- 
tween the  disciplines  of  folk- 
lore, music,  history,  biology  and 


ecology;  and  between  the  past 
and  the  present." 

The  music  collection  is  the 
focal  point  of  the  book  and 
ranges  from  songs  like  the  Old 
World  classic  "John  Barleycorn" 
to  Old  South  favorites  like  the 
"Crawdad  Song."  It  ends  with 
the  modern  (and  scandalously 
funny)  "Scat  Rap."  Most  songs 
have  an  accompanying  illustra- 
tion (or  illustrations),  a  folk  tale, 
and  an  incisive  snippet  of  natu- 
ral history.  Elliott  always  enter- 
tains, but  he  educates,  too. 

Crawdads,  Doodlebugs  & 
Creasy  Greens  should  be  ideal 
in  classrooms  and  to  those 
simply  interested  in  folk  mu- 
sic on  the  "wild  side."  A  com- 
panion cassette  is  also  avail- 
able. Contact  the  publisher 
for  more  information. 

— VY 


Fact  Sheet  Available  for  Anglers 
Catch-and-Release  Fishing  Tips  Published 


A 


s  striped  bass  populations 
on  the  Roanoke  River 
continue  to  recover,  interest 
in  fishing  for  them  is  also  in- 
creasing. In  particular,  catch- 
and-release  fishing  is  becoming 
more  and  more  popular  since 
restrictive  harvest  regulations 
are  still  needed  to  help  popu- 
lations rebuild. 

Recent  research  by  N.C. 
Wildlife  Resources  Commis- 
sion biologists  indicates  that 
mortality  from  catch-related 
stress  or  injury  increases  dra- 
matically after  water  tempera- 
tures rise  above  70  degrees 
Fahrenheit,  and,  if  the  fish 
are  mishandled. 

To  provide  anglers  with  in- 
formation that  will  help  maxi- 
mize striper  survival,  the  Wild- 
life Commission  has  recently 
printed  a  handy  catch-and- 
release  tip  sheet.  Some  of 
these  tips  include: 


•Plan  your  catch - 
and-release  striper 
fishing  trip  in  early 
spring,  late  fall  or  winter 
when  the  water  is  less  than 
70  degrees  Fahrenheit. 

•To  minimize  stress,  use 
strong  enough  tackle  to 
land  the  fish  quickly. 

•If  possible,  keep  the  fish  in 
the  water  at  all  times  and 
remove  the  hook  with  pliers 
or  a  hook  remover. 

•Use  single,  barbless  hooks 
if  possible. 

•Handle  or  touch  the  fish  as 
little  as  possible. 
The  catch-and-release  tip 


sheet  will  be  distributed 
to  anglers  on  the  Roanoke 
during  the  Wildlife  Commis- 
sion's creel  survey.  Copies  are 
also  available  from  the  Wildlife 
Commission's  Division  of 
Boating  and  Inland  Fisheries, 
512  N.  Salisbury  St.  Raleigh, 
N.C.  27604-1188,  or  call  (919) 
733-3633. 


Dear  Editors: 

Wien  the  blizzard  of  1996 
hit  our  region  of  North  Caro- 
lina in  January,  many  of  us 
found  extra  time  on  our  hands. 

Two  members  of  our  hunt- 
ing party,  Jerry  Floyd  and  Mar- 
vin Allen,  decided  to  round- 
up some  lumber  and  assemble 
some  wood  duck  boxes.  They 
enjoy  duck  hunting  also,  but  it 
is  great  they  were  concerned 
enough  to  do  something  for  the 
ducks.  Jack  Kennedy,  my  father, 
owns  a  construction  company. 
Due  to  the  amount  of  snow  on 
the  ground,  work  outside  was 
at  a  standstill.  He  let  some  of 
his  employees  help  assemble  the 
boxes  inside  his  shop.  The  proj- 
ect took  about  a  day  and  a  half 
to  complete.  The  end  result  was 
44  wood  duck  nesting  boxes. 

Hopefully,  we  will  reap  the 
benefits  of  this  work  when 
the  next  hunting  season  rolls 
around.  When  our  traditional 
morning  hunt  is  over,  and  we 
meet  back  at  our  trucks  carry- 
ing a  wood  duck  or  two,  it  will 
be  because  each  member  of 
our  hunting  party  is  also  a  bit 
of  a  conservationist. 

— John  Kennedy 
Shelby 

Editor's  Response:  Congratu- 
lations on  your  hard  work  and 
kudos  to  all  involved.  This  is 
precisely  the  type  of  individual 
initiative  that  has  helped  put  the 
concerned  sportsman  at  the 
forefront  of  wildlife  conservation. 

One  piece  of  advice:  be  sure 
to  place  cone-style  metal  predator 
guards  wider  all  the  boxes  you 
erect.  Recent  research  indicates 
that  without  predator  guards  to 
deter  raccoons,  boxes  will  become 
death  traps  for  both  riesting  hens 
and  their  broods,  doing  more 
harm  than  good.Cone-style 
guards  are  also  the  most  effective 
deterrent  to  snakes,  which  can  eat 
wood  duck  eggs. 
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WILDLIFE  THROUGH  THE  YEAR 


Only  a  phone  call  away... 

Call  919-715 -4091  anytime  and  use  your 
MasterCard  or  VISA  to  purchase  most  hunting 
licenses,  fishing  licenses,  or  a  subscription  to 
Wildlife  in  North  Carolina  magazine. 
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Wildlife  Endowment  Fund  Report 


January  1996 

Principal  Balance 
$22,198,403.95 

Interest  Earned 
$19,089,106.44 

Total  Receipts 
$41,287,510.39 

Interest  Used 
$8,660,710.48 

Fund  Balance 
$32,626,799.91 


Established  on  May  29,  1981 ,  this  fund  is  derived  from  the  sale  of 
lifetime  hunting  and  fishing  licenses  and  lifetime  subscriptions  to 
Wildlife  in  North  Carolina  magazine  as  well  as  from  tax  deductible 
contributions.  While  the  interest  may  be  used  to  supplement  N.C. 
Wildlife  Resources  Commission,  programs,  the  principal  remains 
invested  to  generate  additional  interest  for  the  future. 


Martin  Watch 

by  Vic  Venters 

Few  wildlife  species  in  North  America  are  so  obviously 
dependent  on  human  help  as  purple  martins.  Except  for 
two  rare  western  subspecies  that  still  use  natural  cavities  or 
those  formed  by  woodpeckers,  virtually  all  purple  martins 
are  today  dependent  on  people  to  supply  nesting  sites  in 
the  form  of  houses  or  hollow  gourds. 

The  Purple  Martin  Conservation  Association,  a  non-profit 
group  dedicated  to  purple  martin  conservation,  estimates 
that  about  1  million  Americans  put  up  houses  or  gourds 
each  year  to  be  used  as  nesting  sites  when  the  martins 
return  from  their  wintering  grounds  in  Brazil. 

The  Association  has  recently  launched  two  projects  that 
should  be  of  interest  to  anyone  who  erects  boxes  or  is  con- 
sidering doing  so.  The  first  is  a  Colony  Registration  drive. 
Through  the  drive,  the  Association  is  attempting  to  locate 
the  addresses  of  every  active  and  inactive  martin  colony  site 
in  North  America.  Free  colony  registration  forms  are  avail- 
able to  anyone  with  a  site.  So  far,  the  organization  has  regis- 
tered over  50,000  colonies. 

The  second  project  is  called  Project  Martin  Watch. 
This  is  a  continent -wide  cooperative  venture  where  the 
Association  supplies  nest  record  card  forms  to  active  pur- 
ple martin  "landlords"  to  fill  out  as  they  conduct  weekly 
nest  checks  on  purple  martins  breeding  in  their  boxes.  At 
season's  end,  the  forms  are  totaled  and  returned  to  the 
organization  for  analysis 

These  projects  will  allow  the  Purple  Martin  Conserva- 
tion Association  to  obtain  better  continent -wide  estimates 
of  breeding  success  and  population  trends  across  North 
America.  People  with  active  colonies  are  urged  to  contact 
the  group,  which  accepts  memberships  and  publishes  a 
magazine.  For  more  information,  write  the  Purple  Martin 
Conservation  Association,  Edinboro  University  of  Penn- 
sylvania, Edinboro,  PA  16444.  Telephone  (814)  734-4420; 
fax  (814)  734-5803. 
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You  Make  a  Difference 


on  our  coast 


jame  and  Endangered  Wildlife  Fund 

Your  donations  to  the  Nongame  and  Endangered  Wildlife 
Fund  help  support  life -sustaining  programs  for  many  rare 
and  threatened  wildlife  species  in  the  coastal  areas  of 
North  Carolina.  Please  keep  giving.  Make  your  contribu- 
tion through  the  state  income  tax  checkoff  or  directly  to 
the  Nongame  &  Endangered  Wildlife  Fund,  N.C  Wildlife 
Resources  Commission,  512  N.  Salisbury  St.,  Raleigh, 
N.C.  27604-1188. 


Raucous  Colonies 

The  Nongame  and  Endangered 
Wildlife  Fund  is  the  sole  source  of 
funds  for  a  comprehensive  habitat - 
management  project  benefitting 
colony -nesting  waterbirds.  Biol- 
ogists manage  19  coastal  islands 
for  nesting  pelicans,  gulls,  terns, 
herons,  egrets,  ibises  and  other 
species.  They  assist  other 
agencies  and  organizations  to 
ensure  that  these  birds  will 
—  continue  their  roles  in  coastal 
ecosystems. 
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dRSH  Crawlers 

A  marsh-dwelling  species  of  concern,  the  diamondback 
terrapin  is  the  object  of  continuing  research  on  its  life 
history  and  ecology.  A  population  study  in  the  Core 
Sound  area  of  Carteret  County  is  underway  and  a  radio 
telemetry  study  will  begin  in  the  spring.  These  studies 
will  help  to  assess  the  terrapin's  population  levels  and 
influences  as  well  as  its  habitat  requirements. 


Mi  l  KM  M.-UAW 


Approximately  100  vol- 
unteers are  working  to 
increase  the  number  of 
sea  turtle  hatchlings 
reaching  the  sea.  Under 
the  tutelage  of  Nongame 
and  Endangered  Wildlife 
Program  staff,  they  mon- 
itor and  protect  approxi- 
mately 700  nests  each 
year.  Volunteers  also  col- 
lect information  on  dead 
turtles  that  wash  ashore, 
information  that  helps  to 
manage  and  protect  sea 


Welcome  Back,  Blue 

After  several  decades  of 
decline,  the  Eastern  blue- 
bird has  begun  to  make  a 
comeback.  That's  good 
news  for  those  who  have 
missed  this  handsome 
songbird's  flash  of  blue 
in  the  garden. 


Second-class  postage  paid  at 
Raleigh,  North  Carolina 
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OUR  NATURAL  HERITAGE 


Thinking  Like  a  Fish 


by  Jim  Dean 


My  old  friend  Boyd  Pfeiffer  is  fond  of  saying  that  "Bass  are 
like  people,  only  wetter."  That  was  the  formula  he  always 
applied  to  explain  the  habits  of  fish — and  especially  why  we 
might  not  be  catching  any — back  when  I  was  stationed  in 
Maryland  over  30  years  ago  and  we  were 
fishing  for  bass  on  Conowingo  Reservoir. 

"Just  like  us,  bass  prefer  certain  foods, 
and  they  sometimes  go  on  binges,  ignoring 
all  other  foods,"  he'd  explain.  "They  also 
like  to  be  comfortable — not  too  hot,  not 
too  cold — and  they  go  to  some  trouble  to 
find  just  the  right  setting  on  the  thermostat. 
And  they  tend  to  be  most  vulnerable  when 
they're  engrossed  in  members  of  the  oppo- 
site sex.  When  you  think  about  it,  we're  a 
lot  alike  in  many  ways.  That  should  help  us 
figure  out  how  to  catch  them.  We  merely 
have  to  think  like  a  fish." 

I  never  quite  got  the  hang  of  Boyd's 
theory,  though.  It  might  have  had  some- 
thing to  do  with  the  fact  that  bass  attempt  to 
spawn  only  once  a  year.  Furthermore,  every - 
time  I  try  to  imagine  what  a  bass  might  want  to  eat,  I  come  up 
with  something  like  a  bag  of  ranch -flavored  threadfin  shad. 

Yet,  in  many  ways,  Boyd's  ideas  make  sense,  and  they  fit  in 
nicely  with  what  successful  modern  bass  anglers  call  "pattern 
fishing."  The  idea  is  to  determine  what  sort  of  pattern  or  pat- 
terns the  fish  seem  to  be  favoring.  Are  the  bass  hanging  out 
in  the  shallows,  sticking  close  to  cover,  staying  deep  on 
structure  or  suspended?  Are  they  feeding  or  resting?  If  they're 
feeding,  what  are  they  feeding  on?  It's  largely  a  process  of  com- 
puting hundreds  of  possibilities  and  quickly  eliminating  those 
that  don't  fit. 

There  are  countless  questions,  and  you  know  you're  getting 
some  of  the  right  answers  when  you  begin  to  catch  bass  consis- 
tently. The  satisfying  part  is  being  able  to  unlock  a  pattern  and 
see  it  work  again  and  again.  Not  only  are  you  able  to  predict 
where  you're  going  to  catch  bass,  you  know  which  lure  is  likely 
to  work  best.  Victory  is  ephemeral,  however,  because  the  pat- 
tern is  very  likely  to  be  different  the  next  time  you  go.  Indeed, 
patterns  sometimes  shift  daily,  even  hourly,  and  many  of  the 
changes  are  subtle. 

Obviously,  being  able  to  successfully  unlock  such  patterns 
day-in  and  day-out  throughout  the  year  is  what  separates 
expert  fishermen  from  the  cast-and-hope  crowd,  and  you  can't 
learn  this  stuff  out  of  a  book  or  magazine.  It  takes  gobs  of  expe- 
rience on  the  water  under  all  sorts  of  conditions  to  accumulate 
what  amounts  to  a  massive  data-base  of  information. 

Here  are  a  few  examples.  You're  fishing  a  big  lake  in  late  win- 
ter or  very  early  spring.  It's  too  early  for  bass  to  spawn  in  the 
shallows,  but  the  water  is  beginning  to  warm  up  and  it's  now  in 


the  50s.  You've  also  had  a  three-day  warming  trend,  but  a  cold 
front  is  imminent  and  it's  very  windy.  Given  these  conditions, 
an  experienced  fisherman  can  eliminate  a  lot  of  fruitless  experi- 
mentation right  away.  Indeed,  you  may  anticipate  that  the  best 
bass  are  likely  to  be  found  on  windy  shores 
along  points  or  in  areas  where  rocks  have 
been  piled  as  rip-rap  along  roadbeds  or 
bridges.  Although  there  is  deep  water 
nearby,  you  expect  the  bass  to  be  found 
at  depths  no  greater  than  5  or  6  feet  feed- 
ing on  schools  of  threadfin  shad  that  may 
have  been  driven  near  the  shore  by  the 
wind.  With  the  water  still  cold  and  murky, 
you'll  first  try  a  slow-moving,  flashy  lure 
like  a  spinnerbait. 

It's  a  classic,  early  spring  pattern  that 
can  produce  big  largemouth  bass,  but  it  still 
takes  skill,  daily  adjustments  and  lots  of 
stamina  and  patience  to  make  it  pay  off. 

Here's  another.  During  the  spring 
spawning  season  as  the  water  temperature 
approaches  68  degrees,  large  female  bass  in 
lakes  and  ponds  move  into  very  shallow  water  to  fan  out 
spawning  beds.  Indeed,  they  often  begin  this  activity  much 
earlier  because  pre-spawn  anticipation  is  one  of  their  more 
human,  and  endearing,  characteristics.  Fishermen  have  learned 
that  a  plastic  salamander  is  particularly  deadly  when  fished  in 
and  around  these  beds  just  prior  to  actual  spawning. 

Another  pattern.  In  hot  weather,  bass  in  many  large  lakes 
tend  to  concentrate  at  10-  to  12 -foot  depths  around  certain 
types  of  structure  such  as  sunken  road  beds,  humps  and  bends 
in  old  channels.  They  may,  however,  orient  only  on  certain  por- 
tions of  this  structure,  and  their  position  will  often  shift  for  rea- 
sons that  aren't  always  fully  understood.  Even  so,  the  savvy 
angler  knows  where  to  start,  and  experience  is  also  likely  to 
dictate  that  he  will  begin  fishing  with  either  a  soft -plastic  lure 
on  a  Carolina  rig  or  a  deep-diving  crankbait. 

Learning  a  variety  of  basic  seasonal  patterns  for  your  favor- 
ite waters  will  take  a  commitment,  but  it's  an  achievable  goal 
and  you'll  be  a  far  better  fisherman  for  having  done  it.  On  the 
other  hand,  you'll  never  learn  all  you  need  to  know  about  fine- 
tuning  those  tactics. 

Everyone  has  had  the  frustrating  experience  of  fishing  next 
to  someone  who  is  catching  all  the  fish.  At  first,  we  try  not  to 
notice.  Then,  we  begin  to  "accidentally"  cast  to  the  same  spots. 
We  switch  to  the  same  lure;  the  same  color.  When  that  doesn't 
work,  we  watch  our  partner  carefully.  Everytime  he  turns  his 
reel  handle,  we  turn  ours.  We  even  chew  gum  in  unison.  But  it 
hardly  ever  works,  does  it?  Who  knows  why?  And  who  cares? 

Well,  I  do,  dadgummit.  And  if  you  don't,  then  you  can  pad- 
dle while  I  fish. 
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NATURE'S  WAYS 


Mississippi  kites  are  among  many 
bird  species  that  seem  to  be  expanding 
their  range  north.  They  have  been  seen 
in  several  spots  in  eastern  North  Caro- 
lina and  are  suspected  to  breed  here. 
Floating  lazily  above  open  fields  in 
spring  arui  summer,  their  wings  held  at 
sharp  angles  like  falcons,  Mississippi 
kites  always  delight  birdwatchers. 


/ 


Though  the  Mississippi  kite  is  a  bird 

of  prey  like  hawks  and  owls,  its  diet  is  Kite  Falcon  Accipiter 

slightly  different.  Kites  prey  mainly  upon         (Mississippi  kite)      (Peregrine     (Cooper's  hawk) 
large-bodied  insects,  especially  cicadas,  falcon) 
grasshoppers  and  dragonfties. 
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NATURE'S  WAYS 


Mississippi  kites  build  their  nests  atop 
tall  trees.  They  often  reuse  their  nests 
several  years  in  a  row  and  sometimes 
use  the  nests  of  other  birds.  These  kites 
normally  lay  one  clutch  containing  two 
bluish-white  eggs. 


The  suspected  breeding  range  of  the 
Mississippi  kite  in  North  Carolina 
includes  the  upper  Roanoke  River  down 
to  Williamston,  parts  of  the  Neuse  and 
Cape  Fear  rivers,  and  the  Pee  Dee  River 
near  the  South  Carolina  line.  Its  nests 
have  been  notoriously  difficult  to  locate. 


Mystery  Bird  of  the  Roanoke 

written  by  Lawrence  S.  Earley/ illustrated  by  David  Williams 

Mississippi  kites  have  the  pointed  and  angled  wing  shape  of  a  falcon, 
the  sleekness  of  a  jet  fighter  and  the  occasional  temperament  of  an 
ill-natured  crone.  They've  been  called  an  "uncommonly  lovely  and  grace- 
ful bird,"  but  also  "feathered  vermin."  They  were  first  described  in  Mis- 
sissippi, and  took  their  name  from  that  sighting,  but  they've  also  been 
found  in  at  least  16  other  states,  including  North  Carolina,  where  they've 
been  seen  in  sizable  numbers  along  the  Roanoke  River  for  at  least  20  years 
and  are  thought  to  nest  there. 

And  that's  the  mystery,  for  their  nesting  location — if  they  nest  there 
at  all — has  never  been  discovered. 

In  one  respect,  it  may  seem  no  mystery  why  Mississippi  kites  have  been 
seen  so  often  along  the  Roanoke.  As  Audubon  described  it,  the  kite's 
original  habitat  was  along  the  borders  of  "rivers,  lakes  and  bayous"  and 
often  in  close  association  with  baldcypress  swamps.  Since  Audubon's  day, 
the  great  southern  bottomlands  have  been  systematically  drained  and  the 
Roanoke's  miles  of  broad  floodplain  may  well  offer  the  sort  of  ancestral 
habitat  etched  in  the  kite's  genetic  memory. 

But  as  its  old  habitats  have  disappeared,  the  Mississippi  kite  has  shown  a 
dramatic  capability  to  exploit  new  ones.  In  their  book,  The  Mississippi  Kite, 
Eric  Bolen  and  Dan  Flores  point  out  that  the  bird  now  inhabits  the  arid 
Southern  High  Plains  and  southwestern  deserts  where  it  was  never  found 
before,  and  has  extended  its  range  discontinuously  north  all  the  way  to 
New  Jersey.  In  the  Plains  states,  it  has  also  shown  a  fondness  for  distinctly 
human  habitats  such  as  golf  courses. 

Whatever  flexibility  the  Mississippi  kite  shows  in  its  habitat  demands, 
its  food  needs  remain  constant.  All  kites  are  raptors,  but  instead  of  using 
its  hooked  beak  on  vertebrates  as  most  hawks  and  owls  do,  the  Mississippi 
kite  feeds  mostly  on  large-bodied  insects  such  as  dragonflies,  grasshoppers 
and  cicadas,  a  diet  similar  to  that  of  the  other  kite  of  the  Carolinas,  the 
swallow -tailed  kite  (a  third,  the  white-tailed  kite,  is  a  rare  visitor). 

The  Mississippi  kite  usually  hunts  its  prey  while  flying,  soaring  in  lazy 
circles  and  then  folding  its  wings  falcon-style  to  dive  and  capture  the  insect 
in  its  talons,  devouring  it  on  the  wing.  It  has  also  been  seen  hunting  from 
perches  like  other  raptors.  Like  owls,  the  kite  disgorges  pellets  each  morn- 
ing containing  the  hard  parts  of  the  insect  bodies  consumed  the  day  before. 

Every  year  for  several  decades,  a  group  of  20  or  30  Mississippi  kites  has 
been  seen  hunting  over  fields  and  forests  in  several  places  in  the  Roanoke 
River's  floodplain.  Their  arrival  at  the  end  of  April  and  early  May  and 
departure  in  August  are  consistent  with  nesting  activity,  but  where  do  they 
nest?  A  few  juveniles  have  been  seen  over  the  years,  but  mostly  the  group 
has  consisted  of  adults. 

To  confound  the  experts,  when  the  first  nest  in  North  Carolina  was 
discovered  last  year,  it  wasn't  on  the  Roanoke  River  at  all.  It  wasn't  on  a 
floodplain  or  any  other  other  favored  habitats  of  the  bird.  The  kite  chose 
a  tall  tree  in  a  churchyard  for  its  nest  in  downtown  Laurinburg. 

A  skeptical  David  Lee,  the  state  ornithologist  at  the  Museum  of  Natu- 
ral Sciences,  is  convinced  that  the  birds  are  in  North  Carolina  in  greater 
numbers  than  we  think,  and  that  they  nest  here  as  well.  "They  are  seen 
mostly  on  the  Roanoke  because  that's  where  a  lot  of  naturalists  hang 
out,"  he  says.  "The  reason  we  haven't  seen  them  in  any  numbers  else- 
where is  probably  just  laziness  on  our  parts." 
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Bass 

in  the 

Urass 


Largemouth  bass  love  to 
hang  out  in  grasses,  weeds 
and  other  aquatic  vegetation. 
Here's  how  to  get  'em  out. 

written  and  photographed  by 
Gerald  A.  Almy 


A mild  breeze  blew  salty  air  in  from 
the  Atlantic  Ocean  as  the  wooden 
skiff  eased  along  the  edge  of  a  bed 
of  Eurasian  milfoil.  In  the  distance  a  sea 
gull  called.  Closer  by  a  heron  fed  in  the 
thin  green  water.  The  sun  was  barely  crest- 
ing the  eastern  horizon,  where,  just  out  of 
sight,  the  waves  of  the  sea  crashed  against 
a  slowly  eroding  shoreline. 

It  would  be  hard  to  think  of  a  better  place 
to  be  on  a  May  morning.  And  when  the  sil- 
ver '/2-ounce  spoon  slithering  along  the  edge 
of  the  weedbed  stopped  abruptly,  I  knew 
there  absolutely  was  no  better  place  to  be. 
The  rod  arched  in  a  steep  bend,  and  a  heavy 
fish  bulldogged  hard,  stripping  line  from  the 
reel  in  short  spurts.  I  managed  to  get  the 
largemouth  away  from  the  dense  vegetation 
and  continue  the  fight  in  open  water. 

After  a  classic  belly-flopping  leap,  the  bass 
finally  tired,  and  I  worked  it  close  enough 
for  my  partner  to  scoop  it  into  the  net.  We 
admired  the  bass,  shot  a  few  quick  photos, 
then  released  the  4 -pounder. 

Though  that  fish  proved  to  be  the  big- 
gest bass,  fishing  pockets,  points  and  edges 
of  weedbeds  that  day  on  Currituck  Sound 
produced  what  may  be  the  most  largemouths 
I've  ever  caught  in  one  day — well  over  50 
fish  in  all.  It  seemed  like  every  50  or  60  feet 
along  the  edges  of  the  milfoil,  particularly 
where  there  was  a  small  point  or  an  inden- 
tion, we  would  latch  onto  one  or  more  bass. 
Johnson  Silver  Minnows,  plastic  worms  and 
spinnerbaits  all  yielded  strikes,  while  a  few 
fish  fell  for  frog  imitations. 

Currituck's  bass  fishing  has  waned  from 
those  glory  days,  largely  because  of  salt 
intrusion,  and  the  milfoil  has  just  about 
disappeared  in  Currituck.  But  there  are 
still  plenty  of  weeds  to  fish  throughout  the 
state,  some  native  and  desirable,  and  some 
like  hydrilla  that  are  pests  that  can  choke 
a  lake.  Coontail,  reeds,  lily  pads,  cattails, 
duckweed  and  other  kinds  of  vegetation 
are  found  throughout  the  state,  and  per- 
haps no  cover  is  quite  as  productive  for 
holding  largemouths  or  as  exciting  to  fish. 

Action  takes  place  for  the  most  part  in 
shallow  water,  where  strikes  are  often  seen 
either  on  or  near  the  surface  and  landing  the 
fish  is  a  raucous,  close-in  affair  that  requires 
digging  the  fish  out  of  the  grass  or  weeds. 
Often  weeds  attract  heavy  concentrations 
of  bass,  and  also  large-sized  fish.  Weeds  also 
provide  targets.  Probing  deep,  open  water 
can  be  productive  if  there's  unseen  struc- 
ture below,  but  fishing  a  visible  clump  of  lily 
pads  or  mat  of  hydrilla  seems  to  be  more 
engaging  for  the  average  sportsman. 

Weeds  are  productive  places  to  fish  for 
bass  for  a  number  of  reasons.  Foremost,  they 
offer  cover.  Bass,  as  everyone  knows,  love 
cover,  and  weeds  provide  a  sense  of  security 


for  fish  and  also  provide  ambush  spots  from 
which  bass  can  nab  unwary  prey.  Weeds  also 
harbor  insects,  grass  shrimp,  minnows  and 
other  food.  Furthermore,  weeds  shelter  young 
fry  and  fingerlings  from  predators. 

Two  main  types  of  weeds  are  especially 
important  for  North  Carolina  bass  anglers. 
Emergent  weeds  include  cattails,  bulrushes 
and  lily  pads — plants  that  may  grow  above 
the  surface.  They  provide  cover  and  food  for 
bass  and  are  usually  found  near  shore.  They're 
an  excellent  bet  early  and  late  in  the  day  and 
when  bass  are  spawning  in  spring. 

Submergent  weeds  are  often  found  over 
larger  areas  of  a  lake  and  may  extend  for 
many  acres.  They  grow  mostly  below  the 
surface,  though  small  portions  may  emerge 
slightly.  These  include  milfoil,  hydrilla  and 
coontail,  and  these  weeds  often  hold  large 
concentrations  of  bass  and  can  be  produc- 
tive right  through  the  middle  of  the  day 
and  also  throughout  the  summer  and  fall. 
Though  they  can  provide  good  fishing  in 
early  stages,  such  weeds  are  so  invasive  that 
they  can  eventually  ruin  the  fishing. 

A  third,  less  important  plant  is  not 
anchored  to  the  bottom.  Duckweed,  which 
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forms  a  green,  scumlike  covering  on  the  sur- 
face, is  a  common  example.  This  type  of 
plant  can  sometimes  hold  bass  on  a  tempo- 
rary basis  but  isn't  as  important  as  the  other 
two  types.  Various  types  of  algae,  found  in 
many  overly  enriched  ponds,  are  not  bene- 
ficial weeds  and  are  hard  to  fish  because  the 
scum  fouls  hooks  and  lures. 

No  matter  how  much  you  like  using  ultra- 
light gear,  weeds  are  not  the  place  for  it.  Use 
10-pound  test  as  a  minimum,  and  14-  to  20- 
pound  test  is  a  better  choice  unless  fish  are 
holding  on  the  outer  edges  of  weeds  and  can 
be  landed  in  open  water.  Spinning  gear  will 
work  if  you  can  get  by  with  10-  or  12-pound 
line,  but  baitcasting  tackle  is  better. 

As  you  fish  weeds,  use  a  variety  of  lures 
and  try  to  determine  a  pattern.  If  you  get  a 
strike  or  catch  a  bass,  note  where  it  occurred. 
Sometimes  bass  may  be  right  on  the  outer 
edge  of  a  weedbed.  At  other  times,  particu- 
larly in  spring,  they  may  hang  on  the  inside 
edge  closer  to  shore.  They  may  favor  small 
indentions  or  pockets  in  the  vegetation.  Holes 
in  weed  growth  are  often  hot  spots.  A  small 
"minipoint"  in  the  weedline  is  also  usually  a 
payoff  spot.  If  two  different  kinds  of  weeds 


come  together,  there's  almost  always  a  fish 
or  two  hanging  there. 

If  weedbeds  are  below  the  surface,  you 
may  be  able  to  fish  just  above  them  and  draw 
fish  up  and  out  of  the  vegetation.  If  weeds 
are  on  the  surface,  you'll  be  restricted  to  fish- 
ing the  edges  and  pockets  using  lures  that 
resist  hanging  up.  Small  canals  or  boat  chan- 
nels through  a  large  mat  of  weeds  often  will 
hold  fish.  Sometimes  bass  may  lie  near  weed- 
beds  but  in  slightly  deeper  water — there  are 
usually  weeds  there,  too,  but  you  just  can't 
see  them.  If  you  see  shad  or  baitfish  skip- 
ping in  the  weeds,  it's  usually  because  a  bass 
is  after  them,  and  the  spot  definitely  warrants 
a  cast.  Finally,  if  some  weeds  are  a  richer 
green  color  than  others,  they  may  tend  to 
hold  more  bass. 

The  key  is  to  experiment,  look  for  a 
pattern,  then  try  to  repeat  it  on  the  next 
bed  of  weeds. 

Lots  of  lures  can  be  used  near  the  edges 
of  weeds  where  the  definition  between  open 
water  and  vegetation  is  sharply  defined,  but 
if  the  fish  are  in  pockets  or  staying  in  thick, 
weedy  areas,  only  a  handful  of  lures  are 
consistently  effective.  Here  are  my  favor - 


Fishing  in  weed~choked  waters 
requires  heavier  tackle  than  normal 
and  special  weedless  lures.  Perhaps 
the  most  effective  lure  for  weedy  cover 
is  the  famous  Johnson 's  silver  minnow 
(opposite  page),  a  weedless  spoon  that 
has  spawned  a  legion  of  imitators. 


ites — lures  that  have  produced  for  me  for 
over  30  years. 

•Weedless  Spoons  The  year  1920  will 
go  down  in  angling  history  as  the  birth  date 
of  one  of  the  greatest  lures  ever  invented  for 
fishing  in  vegetation — the  Johnson  Silver 
Minnow.  Louis  Johnson,  a  retired  Chicago 
foundry  operator,  was  stymied  by  the  abun- 
dance of  weeds  that  kept  fouling  the  hooks 
on  his  lures  in  his  favorite  lake.  Determined 
to  overcome  the  problem,  Johnson  began 
tinkering.  He  first  cut  the  handle  off  a  din- 
ner spoon  and  soldered  a  hook  and  weed 
guard  to  it.  After  years  of  experimenting,  he 
eventually  designed  a  spoon  with  its  weight 
concentrated  in  the  center,  which  ensured 
that  the  spoon  would  rock  back  and  forth 
on  the  retrieve  but  not  spin.  It  would  also 
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Spinnerbaits  are  effective  lures  for 
catching  bass  and  other  gamefish 
in  the  grass.  Available  in  an  assort- 
ment of  styles  and  varieties,  they  are 
extremely  versatile  and  very  weed 
resistant.  Fishing  the  edge  of  emergent 
vegetation  (below)  is  an  excellent  way 
to  land  a  big  bass. 

flutter  seductively  when  allowed  to  sink. 
The  result  is  history. 

The  Johnson  Silver  Minnow  (still  plated 
with  real  silver)  is  one  of  the  most  produc- 
tive lures  you  can  use  in  weeds,  and  it  has 
been  widely  imitated  by  lures  like  the  Rapala 
Minnow  Spoon,  Mepps  Timber  Doodle, 
Rebel  Arrowhead,  Strike  King  Timber  King, 
Tony  Accetta  Hobo,  Bill  Norman  Weed 
Walker  and  others. 

Weedless  spoons  cast  easily  because  of 
their  streamlined,  oval  design  yet  land  qui- 
etly on  the  water  without  spooking  fish. 
They  can  be  worked  along  the  edges  of 
weeds  with  excellent  results  and  also  snaked 
right  through  all  but  the  thickest  stuff.  Spoons 
in  the  Vs-  to  '/2-ounce  size  usually  produce 
best,  but  don't  overlook  the  heavier  3A-  and 
even  1  -ounce  sizes  if  fish  are  in  a  particularly 
aggressive  mood  or  the  water  is  murky.  Silver 
is  still  the  best  color, 
but  brass,  copper, 
black  and  even 
fluorescent  green 
and  orange  are 
useful  at  times. 

In  clear  water,  a 
plain  spoon  some- 
times produces  well, 
but  more  often  add- 
ing a  trailer  will  in- 
crease strikes.  Plastic 
twister  tails,  grubs, 
lizards,  worms  and 
pork  rind  strips  all 
work.  Pork  rind 
strips  or  frog  trailers 
add  taste  and  scent 
to  the  lure's  appeal. 

Be  alert  for  strikes 
on  the  drop  as  the 
lure  flutters  down  to 
the  desired  depth, 
then  begin  a  slow, 
steady  retrieve  so 
the  spoon  exhibits 
the  greatest  wobble 
possible.  An  occa- 
sional pause  can  often 
draw  an  explosive 
strike,  but  usually  a 
slow,  steady  retrieve 
is  best.  Spoons  are 
great  for  working 


both  the  outer  edges  of  weedbeds  and  also  over 
the  tops  of  weeds  that  grow  2  to  5  feet  down. 

•Spinnerbaits  With  their  safety-pin 
design  that  shields  the  hook,  spinnerbaits  can 
be  worked  through  surprisingly  thick  vege- 
tation and  grass  without  hanging  up.  The 
trick  is  to  keep  them  moving  fast  enough. 
In  fact,  when  bass  are  particularly  aggressive, 
one  of  the  best  ways  to  fish  these  lures  is  to 
retrieve  rapidly  so  they  run  along  the  sur- 
face, or  slightly  below. 

If  weeds  are  deeper  or  you're  fishing  the 
edge  of  a  weedbed,  try  slowly  rolling  the 
spinnerbait  so  the  blade  barely  turns  and 
the  body  occasionally  nicks  the  weeds.  Also, 
be  alert  for  strikes  on  the  drop  when  fishing 
deep  water.  Let  the  lure  sink  freely  until  it 
almost  hits  the  weedbed  or  bottom,  being 
alert  for  a  twitch  in  the  line  or  a  light  thump. 
Often,  bass  will  be  shallow,  and  a  'A-  to  V2- 
ounce  model  performs  best,  but  heavier  spin- 
nerbaits may  be  better  for  deeper  weedbeds. 

Both  Colorado  and  willow  leaf  blades 
work  well.  For  clear,  shallow  water,  where 
bass  can  be  skittish,  single  blades  should  get 
the  nod.  Tandems  are  better  for  murky  condi- 
tions and  aggressive  bass.  Carry  several  styles 
and  experiment  to  see  which  the  bass  prefer. 
The  same  goes  for  color,  but  chartreuse,  white 
and  black  are  my  favorites.  Like  weedless 
spoons,  spinnerbaits  can  be  more  effective 
at  times  with  a  plastic  or  pork  strip  trailer. 

•Buzzbaits  These  lures  are  fun  to  fish 
because  strikes  are  visible.  They  work  best 
over  shallow  weeds  but  can  also  be  skittered 
through  grass  or  skipped  between  lily  pads. 
I  also  like  to  fish  them  along  the  edge  of 
weedbeds.  Few  lures  are  more  exciting  to 
fish.  If  fish  swirl  or  bulge  water  behind  your 
buzzbait  but  won't  strike,  have  a  plastic 
worm,  grub  or  thin-minnow  plug  such  as 
a  Rapala  ready  on  another  outfit  and  cast 
again  immediately  to  where  the  fish  was. 
Sometimes,  the  buzzbait  excites  them,  but 
the  more  subtle  offering  will  be  the  one  to 
actually  draw  a  strike. 

•Soft  Plastic  Lures  This  category  encom- 
passes several  important  lures  for  fishing 
weeds — worms,  lizards  and  grubs.  Plastic  liz- 
ards are  overlooked  by  many  anglers,  but  that's 
a  shame  because  bass  seem  to  have  a  particu- 
lar aversion  to  these  creatures  and  smack 
them  even  more  aggressively  than  they  take 
worms  and  grubs.  This  is  particularly  true 
just  before  and  during  spawning.  Scented 
models  such  as  the  Berkley  Power  Lizards 
seem  to  work  especially  well,  though  you 
can  also  add  scent  to  any  soft  plastic  lure. 

Plastic  worms  are  also  excellent  for  fish- 
ing weeds.  I  like  6-  to  8-inch  worms  with 
thin,  fluttering  tails.  Rig  both  worms  and 
lizards  Texas  style,  with  the  hook  embedded 
in  the  worm  to  keep  it  weedless.You  can 
peg  the  weight  with  a  small  piece  of  a  tooth- 


pick  or  crimp  it  lightly  with  pliers  to  keep  it 
from  sliding,  and  this  will  reduce  hang-ups 
in  the  weeds.  Another  option  is  to  rig  the 
worm  or  lizard  Carolina  style,  with  a  swivel 
or  split  shot,  keeping  the  slip  sinker  2  to  5 
feet  ahead  of  the  worm  and  hook.  With  this 
setup  the  swivel  and  sinker  tend  to  pick  up 
weeds  while  the  worm  stays  fairly  clean  and 
can  still  attract  bass. 

The  best  colors  are  probably  purple,  blue, 
black  and  green,  but  bright  pink  and  white 
plastic  worms  rigged  without  weight  and 
fished  as  surface  lures  can  also  be  effective 
at  times,  particularly  in  very  shallow  water. 
Twitch  them  back  erratically  right  through 
the  thickest  weeds. 

Grubs  can  also  be  rigged  Texas  or  Caro- 
lina style,  and  they  produce  well  when  fish 
prefer  a  slightly  smaller  offering  in  the  weeds. 
A  Vs-  to  %-ounce  weedless  jighead  with  a 
grub  on  it  is  also  good.  You  can't  fish  this  in 
thick  weeds,  but  it's  excellent  when  vegeta- 
tion is  scattered  or  fish  are  holding  on  the 
outer  edge  of  the  grass  near  open  water. 

One  of  the  best  ways  to  present  grubs, 
worms  and  lizards  to  bass  in  vegetation  is  by 
flipping — tossing  the  bait  underhand  to  the 
target  just  a  short  distance  away.  This  allows 
precise  lure  presentation  to  the  edge  of  the 
weedbed  or  small  pockets  in  the  vegetation, 
and  it  keeps  the  offering  in  the  strike  zone 
close  to  the  cover. 

•Soft  Topwater  Plugs  This  category 
encompasses  a  variety  of  offerings.  Imita- 
tions of  rats,  mice  and  frogs  are  some  of  the 
most  distinctive  and  realistic  among  the 
group.  Some  look  so  real  you'd  think  they 
could  hop  off  or  suddenly  scurry  away.  Most 
of  these  lures  feature  hooks  rigged  tight  to 
the  body  along  the  side  or  top,  so  they  are 
nearly  weedless.  Unfortunately,  hooking  fish 
can  sometimes  be  difficult.  Pausing  for  a 
second  or  two  before  setting  the  hook  often 
helps.  Since  most  of  these  lures  are  quite 
soft,  the  bass  will  usually  hold  onto  them 
for  a  moment.  If  weeds  aren't  too  thick, 
you  can  try  adding  a  weedless  stinger  hook. 
Or  you  may  just  have  to  resign  yourself  to 
missing  some  strikes. 

Some  of  the  frog  and  mouse  lures  I've 
had  good  luck  on  in  the  weeds  include  the 
Snag  Proof  Moss  Master  Tournament  Frog, 
Southern  Lure's  Scum  Frog,  and  Mann's 
Swimmin'  Frog  and  Super  Rattlin'  Rat.  If 
a  fish  strikes  one  of  these  lures  but  misses, 
stop  the  retrieve  and  let  the  plug  sit  motion- 
less. Then  twitch  it.  The  fish  will  often 
return  to  finish  it  off. 

Besides  frog  and  mice  imitations,  a  number 
of  other  soft  plastic  topwater  plugs  are  effec- 
tive on  bass  in  weeds.  The  Mann's  Ghost,  a 
cigar -shaped  plug,  and  the  Spittin'  Shad  are 
two  I  like.  Cotee's  Reel  Magic,  designed  by 
Roland  Martin,  is  an  excellent  fish  catcher  in 


weeds  and  can  be  cast  long  distances. 

Two  popular  topwater  lures  normally 
thought  of  as  hard  baits  are  now  available 
in  soft  plastic  versions  as  well.  These  are  the 
Rebel  Pop-R  and  Heddon  Zara  Puppy,  called 
the  Soft  Classic  Pop-R  and  Soft  Classic  Zara 
Puppy.  Both  of  these  are  fished  on  top  with 
either  a  twitching  or  walk-the-dog  presenta- 
tion and  can  be  worked  in  far  thicker  vege- 
tation than  their  hard-bait  counterparts. 
The  reason.7  They  have  only  one  weedless- 
rigged  hook  instead  of  two  sets  of  trebles. 
Both  of  these  sink  very  slowly,  so  you  can 
pause  and  let  them  settle  deeper  if  a  fish 
swirls  but  doesn't  strike  or  if  the  weeds  are 
2  or  3  feet  below  the  surface. 

Although  not  a  surface  lure,  the  new 
Shakin'  Shad  from  Snag  Proof  is  another 
lure  that  works  in  weeds.This  is  the  first  soft 


Lily  pads  are  favorite  spots  for  bass 
because  they  offer  good  cover,  and 
anglers  like  them  because  they  are  more 
picturesque  and  easier  to  fish  than  some 
other  aquatic  weed  species. 

plastic  lipless  crankbait  on  the  market — just 
released  last  year.  It  has  a  rattle,  vibrates  well 
and  is  virtually  snag  free  for  working  the  edge 
of  weeds  and  pockets  back  in  the  thick  stuff. 

Certainly  any  lure  can  be  used  along  the 
edges  of  weeds  if  you're  careful.  Traditional 
topwater  plugs,  crankbaits  and  in-line  spin- 
ners will  score,  but  if  you  want  to  get  tight 
to  the  vegetation  or  in  the  thick  of  it,  where 
the  biggest  bass  often  hang  out,  try  the 
offerings  mentioned  above.  One  of  them 
is  sure  to  work. 
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Sterling  Keeter's  River 

After  85  years  living  along  the  Roanoke  River  at 
Weldon,  this  "river  rat"  has  seen  it  all,  from  rockfish 
fights  to  massive  floods. 


interview  by  Lawrence  S.  Earley  and  Ted  Dossett 
photographed  by  Melissa  McGaw 


The  river  runs  through  them,  the  Indi- 
ans for  whom  the  Roanoke  River  was 
the  "River  of  Death, "  the  settlers 
who  farmed  the  fertile  soils  left  by  a  river 
that  coursed  from  the  Virginia  highlands  to 
Albemarle  Sound,  and  countless  others  who 
experienced  its  tempestuous  generosity.  Truly, 
the  river  runs  through  all  of  them. 

Sterling  Keeter  of  Weldon  is  one  whose  life 
was  shaped  by  the  Roanoke.  Like  many  with 
a  strong  attachment  to  a  home  place,  he  speaks 
of  the  Roanoke  simply  but  with  deep  famil- 
iarity, shrugging  at  its  violence,  celebrating 
its  beguiling  subtleties.  He  has  done  many 
things  during  a  long  life — selling  and  repair- 
ing sewing  machines,  debarking  wood  for  the 
pulp  mill  at  Roanoke  Rapids,  pulling  trees 
out  of  Gaston  Lake  before  it  was  filled. 

But  mostly  Keeter's  life  is  intimate  with 
the  fish  on  the  river,  and  especially  with  the 
running  of  the  rockfish,  the  spawning  striped 
bass.  "Every  spring  everybody  gets  that  buzz 
in  him,"  he  says,  trying  to  explain  why  thou- 
sands once  flocked  to  the  river  to  catch  strip- 
ers. "Forty  years  and  I  never  missed  an  Easter 
Sunday!"  he  boasts.  There  was  a  festival  of 
fish  year  round  on  the  Roanoke — eels  and 
sturgeon  in  September,  walleyes  and  gars  in 
winter.  "Oh,  we  used  to  catch  the  prettiest 
white  shad  when  I  was  growing  along! " 

At  eighty -five,  Keeter  is  not  as  spry  as 
he  once  was,  but  on  several  occasions  he  sat 
down  with  Wildlife  in  North  Carolina  to 
talk  about  his  life  and  times  on  the  Roanoke. 

Self-described  river  rat  Sterling  Keeter 
stands  near  the  Wildlife  Commission 
fish  hatchery  at  Weldon  on  the  banks 
above  the  Roanoke  River.  Forty  years 
ago,  the  river  downstream  was  crowded 
in  spring  with  fishermen  running  "rock- 
fights  "  in  boats  (below). 


I was  born  in  Weldon  in  1910,  the  first 
day  of  December.  There  were  nine  of 
us  boys  and  two  girls.  I'm  the  oldest  one. 
We  lived  on  the  river  bank  about  2  miles 
above  Weldon.  We  did  a  little  farming.  We 
milked  cows  and  had  our  own  hogs  and 
goats,  kept  a  few  sheep.  One  time  I  remem- 
ber my  Daddy  had  400  goats,  down  in  the 
low  grounds  close  to  the  river. 

We  came  from  a  bunch  of  fishermen.  I 
remember  my  daddy  catching  a  sturgeon  one 
time  and  the  people  in  the  field  working  all 
shouted,  "Lord  have  mercy!  We  got  a  stur- 
geon!" They  carried  the  fish  out  to  a  little 
persimmon  tree,  took  a  pair  of  scales  that 
they  weighed  cotton  on  and  weighed  it.  The 
fish  weighed  246  pounds  and  Daddy  sold  it 
to  a  man  who  worked  for  Western  Union 
out  of  Richmond.  I  think  he  got  $  12  for  it, 
and  he  thought  that  was  plenty. 

We  used  to  have  a  wagon  and  an  old  mule 
who  we  called  Red.  Daddy'd  say,  "Take  Red 
and  hook  him  up  to  the  old  wagon  and  come 
on  down  here  and  haul  those  fish  up  the  hill." 
And  they'd  bring  them  to  the  depot.  There 
were  a  bunch  of  wooden  boxes  there,  left 
behind  by  people  who  brought  their  fish  to 
town.  They  were  shipping  catfish,  they  were 
shipping  carp,  they  were  shipping  rock — all 
of  it  going  to  the  city.  The  ice  then  cost  about 
75  cents  a  block,  and  you'd  ice  the  fish  down 
and  put  them  on  the  train  every  evening  and 
they'd  go  to  Washington  or  Baltimore. 

When  we  were  coming  on,  long  about 
March,  we'd  be  running  away  from  school 
and  tests,  running  to  the  creek  and  swim- 
ming, going  barefooted  and  out  pulling  doo- 
dle-bugs out  of  the  ground.  We  even  used  to 
drink  the  water  right  out  of  the  river.  If  you 


drink  it  now  they'll  embalm  you  before  you 
get  up  the  hill.  No  kidding! 

We  children  used  to  set  fish  baskets.  We'd 
take  wire  and  take  hooks  off  small  buggies 
and  make  baskets  and  put  them  in  the  river 
to  catch  fish.  Crappies  mostly — we  called 
them  "speckles" — and  catfish.  We'd  pick  up 
a  lot  of  quarters  from  people  that  way.  Peo- 
ple'd  ask,  "You  got  any  catfish  today?"  We'd 
sell  them  catfish  for  a  nickle  apiece.  That 
was  money  in  those  days. 

I've  seen  all  kinds  of  fish  coming  out  of 
the  river.  I've  seen  what  they  call  the  sucking 
mullet,  the  red  horse,  the  catfish,  the  carp, 
the  sturgeon,  the  white  perch,  the  largemouth 
bass,  the  rockfish,  the  gars,  the  walleyes,  the 
shad,  herring  and  eels.  There's  bream  in  that 
river  and  speckles,  too. 

When  I  was  grown,  I  repaired  sewing 
machines  for  a  living,  but  in  the  spring  I'd 
quit  and  head  for  the  river.  And  I  wasn't  the 
only  one.  Every  spring  everybody  around 
here  gets  that  buzz  in  him,  he  can't  stay 
away  from  the  river.  That's  when  the  rock- 
fish would  run,  the  stripers. 

You  would  start  to  catch  them  then  about 
the  15th  of  March.  That's  a  great  deal  earlier 
than  you  can  now.  They  weren't  using  rods 
and  reels  then,  they  would  use  bow  nets — 
we  called  them  "drift  nets."  They  used  them 
up  into  the  fifties  and  early  sixties.  They'd 
drift  in  their  boats  and  fish  with  their  drift 
nets.  Generally  the  nets  were  about  1 1  feet 
long  and  the  net  part  would  be  about  7  feet 
across  the  end.  The  people  made  their  own 
bow  nets  here.  Some  made  them  out  of  cedar, 
but  I  always  tried  to  make  mine  out  of  black 
ash  and  hickory.  People  would  be  in  the  woods 
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Bow  nets  were  in  common  use  on 
the  Roanoke  in  the  days  before  rods 
and  reels  and  were  still  being  used 
into  the  1960s.  Eleven  feet  long  and 
7  feet  wide  at  the  mouth,  the  nets 
were  held  on  the  upstream  side  of  a 
boat  drifting  downstream.  When  the 
spawning  stripers  ran  into  the  net, 
the  angler  lifted  them  into  the  boat. 


night  and  day  and  all  they  were  looking  for 
was  hickory  trees  to  make  their  nets. 

Most  of  the  people  built  a  21 -foot  boat 
to  drift  with.  One  paddler  would  keep  the 
boat  sideways  down  the  river  while  the  other 
one  would  fish.  That  would  give  two  netters, 
sometimes  three  netters  to  the  boat,  you 
understand.  To  fish  with  a  bow  net,  you'd 
put  the  net  straight  down  into  the  river  on 
the  upstream  side  of  the  boat  and  the  fish , 
which  would  be  running  upstream,  would 
swim  right  into  the  net.  The  water  was  about 
10-feet  deep.  And  when  someone  felt  a  fish 
they'd  pull  the  net  up.  Sometimes  you'd  pull 
up  the  net  and  the  fish  had  gotten  hung  in 
the  back  of  the  net.  He'd  gill  himself.  I've 
caught  many  a  hundred  on  the  back  of  the 
net,  especially  at  the  end  of  the  season. 

In  those  days,  the  fishermen  didn't  run  the 
fights.  A  fish  fight  was  when  a  "sook" — a  big 
female — was  spawning  and  all  the  bucks  were 
going  over  and  fighting  over  who  was  going 
to  fertilize  her  eggs.  You  could  see  it  happen- 
ing because  there'd  be  a  lot  of  splashing  and 
so  on.  Later  on,  after  motors  got  to  be  more 
common,  fishermen  would  practically  run 
over  each  other  trying  to  get  to  a  fight.  But 
early  on  the  fishermen  would  drift  alone  and 
catch  them  underwater  with  their  bow  nets. 


They  were  catching  a  lot  of  nice  fish.  Back 
then  it  wasn't  anything  to  catch  10-,  15-,  30- 
pound  fish.  Once  in  a  while  someone  would 
catch  one  that  weighed  as  much  as  50  pounds. 

The  most  I  ever  caught  at  one  dip  was 
17. 1  was  out  there  in  a  boat  with  a  little 
7'/2  horsepower  motor.  I  saw  a  fish  fight 
come  up  and  I  reckon  there  were  a  hun- 
dred boats  around.  I  dipped  down  and  I  got 
17  and  none  weighed  under  7  or  8  pounds. 
And  the  guys  started  coming  over  and  say- 
ing, "C'mon,  I'll  help  you  dip  'em!"  and  I 
said,  "Naw,  you  didn't  help  me  catch  'em." 

Every  boat  you  saw  on  the  river  would 
have  willows  in  those  days.  When  the  fish 
weren't  biting,  people  would  say,  "Well,  I 
reckon  I'll  get  some  willow  bark."  They 
would  go  out  to  the  willow  bank.  Everybody 
would  have  a  hatchet  or  knife  and  he'd  be 
out  skinning  willow  bark  to  string  his  fish. 
The  bark  would  go  around  the  fish's  neck 
and  through  its  mouth.  The  willow  bark 
wouldn't  cut  your  hands,  and  it  was  easier 
to  use  to  string  the  fish  on  a  pole.  People 
would  never  bring  a  fish  up  the  hill  until 
they  got  willow  bark.  That  was  a  tradition. 

Another  tradition  was  in  the  fall,  when 
people  would  go  down  the  river  and  say, 
"I'm  going  to  cut  some  willows."  They'd 
cut  down  the  trees  along  the  bank  so 
that  in  the  spring,  when  they  were  com- 
ing back  up  the  river  after  drifting  down, 
they  could  stay  close  to  the  bank  and  not 
have  to  go  out  into  the  swift  water  where 
the  strong  current  was. 

After  you  drifted  down  the  river,  some- 
times you'd  wait  for  a  "make  and  break"  to 
pull  you  back  up.  A  "make  and  break"  was 
a  boat  with  an  old  one-cylinder  engine,  a 
putt-putt-putt  motor.  It  wouldn't  run  fast. 


You  almost  had  to  keep  something  between 
your  teeth,  the  boat  would  be  vibrating  so 
bad.  It  would  run  four  or  five  miles  an  hour. 
A  lot  of  people  didn't  have  motors  so  they'd 
say,  "We're  gonna  fish  four  or  five  miles 
down  the  river  and  you  come  and  pick  us 
up."  One  of  those  boats  could  pull  five  or 
six  paddle  boats  at  once. 

People  used  pole  boats  in  those  days,  too. 
Not  down  in  the  deep  water,  but  up  in  the 
rapids,  where  the  bottom  was  shallow,  about 
3  or  4  feet  deep.  They  used  poles  and  long, 
21 -foot  boats,  24  to  30  inches  wide.  The  boats 
had  a  cleat  in  the  bottom  where  you  put  your 
foot  and  you  pushed  the  length  of  a  long, 
15 -foot  pole  to  keep  you  straight.  You  just 
walked  up  that  pole.  And  if  you  had  the  pole 
right,  why  you  could  just  turn  it  right  over 
and  put  it  back  in  the  water  so  you  wouldn't 
lose  any  time.  A  lot  of  folks  fell  in  the  river 
trying  to  pole  up  in  the  rapids.  The  river 
caught  me  a  couple  of  times,  but  once  you 
got  used  to  it,  it  was  just  like  putting  a  hat 
on  your  head.  And  when  you  learned,  oh 
man,  you  could  go  right  up  where  the  fish 
were,  and  that's  where  you  wanted  to  fish. 

I  was  an  expert  poler  because  I  was  strong 
enough  to  do  it  then.  Now  I'm  nothing  but 
an  old  man. 

People  started  using  rod  and  reels  on 
the  Roanoke  in  about  1931  or  '32  and  they 
started  coming  to  the  river  like  flies.  There'd 
be  so  many  people  on  the  street  and  on  the 
river  bank  that  you  could  hardly  get  in  or 
get  out.  That  was  before  they  built  Buggs 
Island — which  is  what  they  call  Kerr  Lake 
now — and  Gaston  Lake.  People  were  com- 
ing from  Burlington,  Salisbury,  Winston 
Salem,  Danville,  everywhere.  Yankees  would 
be  there,  people  from  all  over  the  country. 
They  would  pull  into  Weldon,  coming  in 
on  Route  301 — they  didn't  have  1-95  then. 
Sometimes  there  would  be  so  many  people 
there  you  couldn't  get  in  or  get  out.  I've 
been  down  there  and  wanted  to  come  home 
and  couldn't  even  leave  the  river  because 
there  were  so  many  folks. 

I  sold  bait  there  for  40  years.  Forty  years 
and  I  never  missed  an  Easter  Sunday  or  an 
Easter  Monday.  I'd  take  eight  or  nine  weeks 
off  from  fixing  sewing  machines  and  be  on 
the  bank  in  the  morning.  I'd  catch  a  hundred 
or  two  herrings  and  people  would  be  buying 
them  as  fast  as  they  could  buy  them.  "Got 
more  herrings,  Keeter?  Got  more  herrings?" 

In  those  days,  you'd  be  catching  fish 
before  the  dogwoods  came,  and  then  about 
the  tenth  of  May,  folks  would  be  pulling 
their  little  boats  out  onto  the  bank.  They'd 
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bring  an  old  mule  down  to  the  bank  with  a 
cable  and  pull  the  boats  up.  And  the  boats 
would  stay  there  and  no  one  would  bother 
them.  When  the  fishing  was  over  the  weeds 
grew  up  high  and  there  wasn't  anybody 
there.  Later  that  summer,  they'd  go  back 
and  fix  the  boats  up  for  another  year. 

In  the  1950s  they  started  running  fights 
with  big  boats.  Everybody  wanted  the  big- 
gest motor  he  could  get  so  he  could  get  to 
the  fights.  There  would  be  so  many  big  gas 
motors  running,  the  river  would  be  just 
like  a  smokescreen. 

.  That  river  always  used  to  get  three  or 
four  every  year.  Some  of  the  best  swimmers, 
they  would  be  the  ones  to  drown.  Back  in 
1927  or  1928  I  was  trapping  and  fell  in  the 
river  and  nearly  froze  to  death  before  I  got 
back  in  the  boat.  My  clothes  froze.  That 
was  about  the  worst  I  ever  had  it  on  the 
river.  Kept  me  in  bed  for  20-some  days.  I 
had  pneumonia,  so  that  like  to  got  me. 
But  I  was  young  then,  catching  coons  and 
muskrats.  I  caught  right  many  in  my  time. 

But  whiskey  was  the  cause  of  a  lot  of 
drownings.  Some  of  those  boys  went  down 
there  and  stayed  drunk  six  to  eight  weeks. 
That's  right.  A  friend  of  mine  went  fishing 
one  time  and  he  was  going  along  with  his 
drift  net.  It  hung  on  something  and  when 
he  pulled  it  up  it  was  a  fellow  who  had 
been  down  there  about  a  week.  He  still 
had  his  bottle  of  wine  in  his  pocket. 

They  used  to  dynamite  for  fish  on  the 
river.  It  was  a  bad  thing  to  do,  but  a  lot  of 
them  did  it.  There  was  a  place  up  on  the 
river  called  the  Gap  Sluice.  We'd  say,  "Let's 
go  up  the  river  to  the  Gap."  You  could  always 
catch  some  nice  fish  around  the  Gap.  So  we 
were  up  one  Sunday  morning  early,  about 
3:30  or  4  o'clock,  just  as  it  was  getting  light. 
In  those  days  I  didn't  have  to  have  light  to 
get  around  on  the  river.  I  knew  where  the 
rocks  were,  I  knew  how  high  the  water  was, 
and  I  knew  where  we  could  go. 

Well,  we  were  sitting  up  under  the  edge 
of  the  old  willows,  you  know,  catching  a  few 
fish.  We  heard  a  boat  coming.  It  was  about 
15  feet  long,  6  or  7  feet  wide  and  had  this 
Model  A  motor  in  it.  It  was  when  the  Model 
A  just  come  out,  in  '28  or  something  like 
that.  All  of  them  were  bound  to  be  high. 
Meanwhile  two  other  guys  came  up  there 
right  above  us.  They  were  people  from  up 
at  Roanoke  Rapids,  and  they  were  sup- 
posed to  be  real  tough.  One  boy  with  us 
said,  "I  believe  they're  going  to  put  some 
dynamite  up  there."  Back  then  they'd  some- 
times take  a  string  and  a  piece  of  wood,  put 


the  dynamite  on  it,  and  throw  it  out  so  that 
the  wood  would  float  it.  We  heard  one  guy 
say  to  the  other,  "Run!"  They  had  thrown 
the  dynamite  in  the  river.  Meanwhile,  these 
other  people  were  still  coming  up  the  river. 
You  could  hear  them  talking.  "Oh,  this  is 
good  fishing."  Voices  on  the  water  travel, 
you  know,  and  you  could  hear  them  a  long 
ways.  And  all  at  once  the  dynamite  blew  up. 
"Boom!  Boom!"  The  water  rose  up  so  high 
you  could  look  under  the  bottom  of  the 
boat  and  see  the  keel.  They  were  hollering: 
"Volcano!  Volcano!" 

I've  been  around  for  two  big  floods  on 
the  river.  The  first  one  was  in  1912. 1  was  2 
years  old.  The  water  rose  about  55  or  56 
feet.  And  then  in  1940,  in  August,  it  came 
up  5972  feet.  It  was  up  on  top  of  the  porch 
of  that  old  brick  building  down  yonder  near 
the  hatchery.  I  drove  a  boat  right  in  the 
front  door.  You  didn't  go  under  the  wires 
of  ordinary  telephone  poles,  you  went  over 
them.  I  drove  a  big  inboard  with  a  Chevro- 
let Six  right  up  the  main  street  in  Weldon 
to  where  the  dime  store  is  now.  The  water 
was  12 -feet  deep  in  the  movie  theater. 

Before  the  lakes  were  built,  the  water 
used  to  flood,  would  rise  30  to  42  feet  or  so, 
would  come  all  the  way  up  to  the  hatchery, 
and  then  down  again,  go  back  in  the  stream 
in  a  day  or  so.  The  water  would  run  gravelly 
and  all  stirred  up.  Now  it  comes  up  and  stays 
up  a  month,  month  and  a  half  in  the  woods. 
The  rockfish  used  to  spawn  all  the  way  to 
Danville,  go  right  up  the  river. 

When  the  river  had  a  natural  flow,  the 
water  flowing  around  the  rocks,  the  water 
level  would  uncover  the  rocks  in  the  river. 
The  sun  would  heat  the  water  and  it  would 
be  just  like  bath  water.  The  fish  would  be 
spawning  in  March.  But  by  the  10th  of  May 
all  the  fishing  would  be  over.  Now  the  water 
is  100  feet  deep  or  75  feet  deep  in  the  lakes 
and  it  stays  cold  the  whole  summer. 

My  children  don't  want  me  to  go  to  the 
river  any  more.  They  say,  "Oh,  you  don't 
have  any  business  there,  Daddy.  You've  been 
down  there  long  enough."  But  I'm  a  tough 
old  man  at  80 -something.  People  around 
here,  they  get  to  talking  and  say  something 
like,  "Oh  Keeter,  you  ain't  never  seen  fish." 
I  say,  "I  tell  you  what.  If  you  live  to  be  old, 
you'll  never  see  the  fish  I've  seen  come  out 
of  the  river  because  they're  gone."  0 

Carolina  Profile  is  a  periodic  feature  in  Wild- 
life in  North  Carolina.  In  these  interviews, 
men  and  women  reflect  on  their  outdoor  expe- 
riences and  on  what  the  land  and  its  resources 
mean  to  them. 


A  good  day  on  the  Roanoke,  in  the 
late  1940s.  Sterling  Keeter  (left)  holds 
a  large  rockfish.  People  would  come 
from  far  and  wide  to  enjoy  the  fishing 
when  the  striped  bass  spawned.  Some 
fishermen  even  built  shacks  along  the 
river  and  would  live  there  during  the 
spawning  season,  which  at  one  time 
lasted  from  the  middle  of  March  until 
the  middle  of  May. 
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Dn  Millipede 

Dr.  Rowland  Shelley  is  one  of  the  world's  foremost 
experts  on  millipedes  and  centipedes,  and  his  remarkable 
discovery  about  the  ways  these  insects  mimic  one 
another  has  changed  scientific  thinking. 

written  by  David  Lee  ©1996 
photographed  by  Melissa  McGaw 


I removed  the  first  layer  of  packing  and 
found  the  label — "California,  Tulare 
Co.,  Kaweah  Power  House  No.  3,  3  miles 
E.  of  Three  Rivers,  22  April  1991,  R.  M. 
Shelley."  At  my  request,  one  of  my  fellow 
naturalists  had  shipped  me  some  millipedes 
while  on  a  field  trip.  They  weren't  everyday, 
run-of-the-dirt  millipedes;  these  guys  sup- 
posedly glowed  in  the  dark,  and  I  foolishly 
hoped  to  capture  this  phenomenon  on  film. 
I  quickly  checked  the  contents  and  found 
the  millipedes  safe  in  damp  humus.  Satis- 
fied that  at  least  the  ones  near  the  top 
were  alive,  I  closed  the  box. 

That  evening  I  emptied  the  damp  topsoil 
into  a  tray,  got  a  chair  and  moved  into  the 
hall  closet.  It  was  totally  dark,  so  I  stared  at 
the  place  on  my  lap  where  the  tray  rested. 
Nothing!  Impatient,  I  cracked  open  the  door, 
rummaged  through  the  humus  and  found  a 
robust  millipede.  I  sat  with  it  in  hand,  per- 
haps for  three  minutes,  maybe  10.  Zooddles 
of  tiny  millipede  feet  tickled  my  palm.  I  was 
beginning  to  think  this  rather  silly  when  the 
whitish  glow  started  to  appear.  It  took  lots 
of  concentrated  staring  to  see  it,  but  yes, 
the  light  was  becoming  brighter  and  brighter, 
and  soon  I  realized  I  was  holding  a  fluores- 
cent millipede.  The  ones  in  the  tray  began 
to  glow  too,  and  the  more  they  moved  about, 
the  brighter  they  became.  I  called  for  my 
wife  to  come  look  and  opened  the  door  to 
find  Mary  and  our  two  dogs  already  curious 
about  my  odd  behavior.  I  guess  I  had  forgot- 
ten to  tell  them  what  I  was  doing.  All  were 
invited  in.  The  millipedes  put  on  a  good 
show.  Mary  was  impressed,  but  the  dogs  did 
not  seem  to  get  the  point. 

The  man  who  sent  me  these  millipedes, 
Dr.  Rowland  Shelley,  Curator  of  Inverte- 
brates at  the  N.C.  Museum  of  Natural  Sci- 
ences, has  an  office  next  to  mine.  Years  ago 
when  I  jokingly  inquired  how  one  might 
become  interested  in  something  as  lowly  as 
millipedes,  Rowland  paused  for  a  moment 


and  then,  somehow  sensing  that  I  would 
not  be  disappointed  with  a  straight  answer, 
proceeded  with  the  story. 

As  it  turns  out,  neither  his  college 
zoology  courses  at  Chapel  Hill  nor  his 
Ph.D.  research  at  North  Carolina  State 
University  had  prepared  the  Raleigh  native 
for  taxonomic  research  on  these  many- 
legged  critters.  His  initial  interest  in  milli- 
pedes stemmed  from  his  fascination  with 
the  synchronization  of  their  leg  movements. 
After  investigating  this,  he  tried  to  identify 
the  species  of  millipede  he  was  studying.  In 
the  process  of  simply  attempting  to  apply 
recognized  names  to  a  few  millipedes,  Row- 
land discovered  that  he  was  looking  at  a 
whole  complex  of  poorly  understood  ani- 
mals. Basic  stuff  such  as  what  to  call  each 
millipede  or  where  to  place  it  taxonomically 
was  in  such  a  chaotic  state  that  Dr.  Shelley 
has  spent  over  20  years  setting  the  record 
straight.  His  systematic  sampling  of  this  fau- 
nal  group  has  taken  him  farther  and  farther 
afield.  Because  of  his  work,  the  museum 
now  has  key  collections  that  shed  new  light 
on  the  names  and  distributions  of  one  spe- 
cies complex  and  led  to  the  incidental  col- 
lecting of  additional  species  that  were 
even  less  known. 

When  Rowland  returned  from  his  Cali- 
fornia trip,  I  was  eager  to  learn  more  about 
his  bioluminescent  millipedes.  He  informed 
me  that  these  millipedes  occur  in  only  three 
counties  in  southern  California,  dwelling 
in  the  leaf  litter  of  oak  and  sequoia  forests. 
They  are  confined  to  mountains  and  can- 
yons ranging  from  near  sea  level  to  around 
7,000  feet  in  elevation.  In  the  proper  habi- 
tat they  are  not  rare,  and  at  times  they  are 
so  numerous  that  they  cause  the  ground 
to  look  like  an  inverted  starry  sky.  Hard  to 
believe  they  were  unknown  to  science  prior 
to  the  1930s.  The  glowing  millipedes  were 
intensively  studied  in  the  late  1960s,  when 
it  was  found  that  there  were  eight  closely 


related  species  living  in  the  region.  The 
range  of  each  species  is  quite  limited,  and 
the  isolated  populations  concentrate  in 
moist  woodlands  near  creeks  and  rivers. 

"Southern  California  summers  are  dry," 
Dr.  Shelley  says.  "With  as  little  as  13  inches  of 
rain  annually,  the  millipedes  must  seek  mois- 
ture deep  in  the  soil."  Precipitation  occurs 
mostly  from  November  through  March,  when 
snow  and  freezing  temperatures  prevent  the 
millipedes  from  moving  above  ground.  There- 
fore, these  millipedes  have  only  a  brief  active 
period  in  the  spring,  and  that  is  the  only  time 
when  their  unique  bioluminescence  can  be 
observed.  Dr.  Shelley  discovered  that  they 
emerge  after  twilight  on  rainy  evenings,  and 
that  they  live  mostly  on  or  beneath  the  for- 
est floor.  He  also  saw  them  climbing  onto 
grass  or  on  lichen-covered  boulders,  and 
sometimes  even  into  trees  and  shrubs,  which 
he  described  as  "a  sight  that  was  quite  eerie." 

Dr.  Shelley  says  that  the  source  of  biolu- 
minescence remains  undiscovered.  Some 
biologists  believe  the  light  is  produced  just 
beneath  the  exoskeleton,  while  others  believe 
that  luminous  bacteria  create  the  glow.  What- 
ever the  cause,  the  millipedes  can  control 
the  candlepower.  The  light  produced  is  not 
an  on-and-off  light  like  the  flashing  of  a  fire- 
fly but  more  like  a  slow  dimmer  switch.  At 
full  power  millipedes  have  heads,  antennae, 
bodies  and  legs  that  glow.  They  are  so  bright 
that  Dr.  Shelley  could  spot  large  individuals 
from  a  distance  of  40  feet. 

Normally,  when  disturbed  by  predators 
and  even  when  just  handled,  these  milli- 
pedes release  a  mixture  of  hydrogen  cya- 
nide and  benzaldehyde.  This  gas  is  as  unpleas- 
ant as  it  sounds,  and,  to  most  small  preda- 
tors, it  is  quite  toxic.  In  fact,  since  these  mil- 
lipedes can't  see,  the  glow  probably  serves 
exclusively  to  warn  potential  predators  to 
leave  them  alone. 

How  did  such  odd  behavior  develop? 
Dr.  Shelley  is  unsure  but  believes  the  glow  is 
possibly  held  over  from  times  that  were  much 
different.  The  generally  accepted  theory  is 
that  when  free  oxygen  first  appeared  on 
Earth — from  the  effect  of  sun  rays  on  water 
vapor,  and  as  a  by-product  of  photosynthe- 
sis— it  was  toxic  to  some  organisms.  As  the 
animals  gradually  evolved  to  run  on  oxygen, 
some  retained  luminescence  that  was  origi- 
nally used  to  rid  their  bodies  of  oxygen  by 
burning  it  off  as  cold  light. 

Dr.  Rowland  Shelley  eyes  the 
external  anatomy  of  the  centipede 
Scolopendra  alternans.  A  nationally 
renowned  millipede  and  centipede 
specialist,  Shelley  has  assembled  one 
of  the  largest  collections  of  these 
animals  in  the  hemisphere. 
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Millipedes  and  centipedes  per- 
form important  roles  in  the  soil,  help- 
ing to  decompose  organic  substances. 
These  millipedes,  Brachycybe  lecon- 
tei,  were  found  under  a  piece  of 
rotting  wood. 


Dr.  Shelley  is  always  eager  to  share  sto- 
ries about  his  millipede  research.  He  is  one 
of  the  few  people  in  the  world,  probably  one 
of  a  dozen,  who  has  made  a  career  of  study- 
ing these  fascinating  creatures,  and  he  has 
amassed  one  of  the  largest,  and  probably  the 
most  important,  collections  of  millipedes  in 
this  hemisphere.  Only  the  Smithsonian's  col- 
lection is  larger,  and  Dr.  Shelley  has  spent  con- 
siderable time  there  helping  identify,  organize 
and  label  specimens.  In  fact,  he  has  reviewed 
the  millipede  holdings  in  all  the  major  muse- 
ums in  North  America,  and  he  has  advanced 
the  science  by  going  into  the  field  to  fill  in 
gaps  in  the  geographic  distributions  of  these 
animals.  Along  the  way,  he  has  discovered 
and  named  over  130  previously  undescribed 
American  species,  while  working  out  the  dis- 
tributions and  the  taxonomic  relationships 
of  the  ones  already  known.  The  collections 
that  document  this  are  a  bottled  biologi- 
cal library,  so  to  speak,  that  he  and  other 
researchers  use  to  compare  what  is  known 
with  what  they  and  others  find. 

In  addition  to  his  research  on  millipedes, 
Dr.  Shelley  also  studies  freshwater  clams, 
leeches  (he  described  a  new  species  of  ter- 
restrial leech  from  the  North  Carolina  Pied- 
mont), scorpions  and  centipedes.  As  in  his 
millipede  research,  these  studies  focus  on 
clarifying  taxonomy,  species  relationships 
and  zoogeography.  Nearly  all  of  this  research 
is  grant  supported.  Over  the  past  two  dec- 
ades, Dr.  Shelley  has  received  major  fund- 
ing from  the  National  Science  Foundation, 
the  National  Geographic  Society  and  the 
U.S.  Fish  and  Wildlife  Service  to  finance  his 
research.  The  results  are  documented  in  the 
pages  of  numerous  regional,  national  and 
international  biological  journals.  Currently 


he  is  working  on  a  taxonomic  revision  of  the 
large  predatory  centipedes  of  North  America. 
For  many  people  centipedes  and  millipedes 
are  easily  confused,  but  the  former  are  fierce 
predators  with  strong  jaws,  venom  and  eyes. 

"While  those  that  live  in  the  east  feed 
only  on  small  invertebrates  that  live  in  leaf 
litter,  some  of  our  western  species  are  close 
to  a  foot  in  length,"  says  Shelley.  "They  can 
catch  lizards,  small  snakes,  mice  and  the  fin- 
gers of  zoologists."  Many  people  simply  refer 
to  centipedes  as  "hundred-leggers"  and  mil- 
lipedes as  "  thousand -leggers."  The  concept 
is  essentially  correct,  but  the  math  is  lousy. 
Centipedes  have  one  pair  of  legs  per  segment, 
while  millipedes  have  two  pairs  on  most  seg- 
ments, and  the  number  of  adult  segments 
varies  among  species  groups.  For  millipedes 
the  actual  number  of  segments  ranges  from 
13  to  192.  Allowing  for  modifications  of  the 
number  of  legs  on  the  extreme  segments 
near  the  head  and  tail,  this  calculates  into 
millipedes'  having  anywhere  from  34  to  750 
legs.  For  centipedes — 15  to  191  segments 
in  adults,  depending  on  the  type — the  legs 
can  number  between  30  and  382.  Anyway, 
counting  legs  has  little  to  do  with  taxonomic 
research.  The  identifying  features  that  are 
used  by  Dr.  Shelley  and  other  zoologists  to 
determine  species  are  small,  subtle  ones  that 
must  be  examined  under  the  microscope. 

Just  because  millipedes  are  small,  secre- 
tive and,  to  most  of  us,  anonymous 
does  not  imply  that  they  are  unimportant. 
"An  acre  woodlot  could  contain  dozens  of 
species,  and  their  actual  numbers  would  be 
in  the  thousands,"  says  Shelley.  Collectively 
they  perform  a  very  important  service,  help- 
ing to  decompose  fallen  leaves,  rotting  logs, 
discarded  bologna  sandwiches  and  other 
organic  matter,  freeing  essential  elements 
into  the  forest  for  recycling.  The  millipedes 
themselves,  because  of  their  toxic  defenses, 
fall  prey  to  only  a  small  number  of  predators, 
many  of  them  other  invertebrates.  They  are 
also  eaten  by  shrews  and  box  turtles,  and 
because  of  the  sheer  numbers  of  millipedes 
in  the  forest,  they  are  an  important  direct 
link  in  the  food  chain.  Additionally,  because 
of  their  small  size,  and  thereby  limited  mobility, 
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Narceus  americanus  in  defensive  posture 


they  are  great  subjects  for  scientific  study. 

Dr.  Shelley  has  found  that  the  southern 
Appalachians  is  a  major  center  of  speciation 
for  millipedes.  The  area  supports  one  of  the 
richest  faunal  assemblages  of  "thousand-leg- 
gers"  in  the  world.  In  the  mid-1970s  and 
early  '80s,  Dr.  Shelley  described  more  than 
35  previously  overlooked  millipede  species 
from  the  area,  over  40  percent  of  the  region's 
known  millipede  fauna.  Some  of  these  spe- 
cies are  closely  related  to  the  glowing  types 
he  sent  me  from  southern  California.  Yet, 
instead  of  warning  predators  with  glowing 
lights,  the  eastern  species  use  bright  poster 
colors,  arranged  in  spots,  stripes  and  bands. 

Dr.  Shelley  told  me  that  one  summer, 
when  he  was  researching  mimicry  among 
millipedes,  these  markings  had  been  a  source 
of  confusion  to  him,  as  well  as  for  other  milli- 
pede biologists.  A  species  in  one  mountain 
cove  would  have  a  totally  different  arrange- 
ment of  warning  patterns  than  the  same 
species  in  the  next  valley. 

"These  variations  in  pattern  were  puz- 
zling, and  it  was  a  decade  before  I  began  to 
understand  their  real  purpose,"  he  says. 

What  Dr.  Shelley  discovered  about  mim- 
icry is  both  simple  and  important.  "The 
millipedes  were  mimicking  each  other,"  he 
explains.  "When  I  laid  out  specimens  from 
each  population  center,  I  found  that  each 
species  looked  more  like  its  unrelated  neigh- 
bors than  its  relatives  from  the  next  val- 
ley. The  animals  were  collectively  sharing 
local  warning  color  patterns.  This  mimicry 
allowed  all  the  predators  in  any  one  region 
a  greater  opportunity  to  learn  that  these 
yellow-striped  things  taste  awful." 

How  does  this  work?  If  a  cat  steps  on  a 
hot  stove,  it  learns  to  avoid  hot  stoves.  Actu- 
ally it  learns  to  avoid  stove  tops,  not  bother- 
ing to  check  to  see  if  you  have  the  burners 
turned  on.  So  if  a  weasel  snaps  up  a  yellow- 
striped  millipede  and  discovers  that  it  has 
a  really  foul,  toxic  taste,  it  should  learn  to 
avoid  any  millipede  that  has  the  same  col- 
orations in  the  future.  And  the  more  boldly 
the  millipede  is  marked,  the  easier  it  should 
be  to  educate  the  local  weasels.  Animals 
learn  from  experience,  and,  like  ours,  their 
experiences  are  usually  developed  from  bad 
judgment.  Both  the  cat  and  weasel  scenarios 
work  only  if  the  animal  can  remember  and 
recognize  the  source  of  the  problem.  There- 
fore, instant  recognition  is  important  for  the 
survival  of  the  millipede.  This  is  a  common 
theme  throughout  the  world — the  most  foul- 
tasting  animals  have  adorned  themselves 
with  distinctive  markings  and  flashy  colors. 

When  one  gets  past  this  superficial  expla- 
nation and  examines  the  situation  closely,  it 
is  clear  that  the  individual  partly  consumed, 
toxic-tasting  millipede  receives  little  bene- 
fit from  its  toxic  chemicals  or  the  learning 
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experience  of  the  predator.  Even  when  the 
predator  immediately  spits  it  out,  broken 
legs,  a  punctured  exoskeleton  and  other 
damage  make  it  highly  unlikely  that  the  mil- 
lipede will  survive.  Thus,  the  advantages  of 
being  brightly  colored  and  standing  out  in  a 
crowd  are  really  detrimental  to  your  health 
unless  nearly  all  the  predators  in  your  neigh- 
borhood have  learned  from  previous  taste 
tests  to  leave  you  alone. 

Just  as  people  are  forever  debating  the 
"What  if  Babe  Ruth  played  today?"  type 
question,  biologists  are  seriously  concerned 
with  questions  like  "Did  the  foul  taste  come 
first,  or  did  the  creatures  develop  defensive 
chemicals  in  order  to  make  up  for  their  con- 
spicuous colors?"  The  answer  is  important 
if  we  are  ever  to  understand  the  finer  (and 
more  interesting)  points  in  evaluating  behav- 
ior, learning  and  the  value  of  genetic  variation. 

For  decades  the  classic  study  of  mimicry 
that  filled  the  pages  of  both  high  school 
and  college  texts  was  the  story  of  the  mon- 
arch and  viceroy  butterflies.  In  the  Reader's 
Digest  condensed  version,  the  story  reads 
like  this:  Monarchs  taste  awful,  so  predators 
that  eat  them  spit  them  out  and  remember 
their  bold  orange-and-black  markings.  Vice- 
roy butterflies  mimic  monarch  markings,  so 
experienced  predators  avoid  them,  too.  The 
viceroy  benefits  because  it  looks  like  the 
foul-tasting  monarch.  Nice  story,  and  a  good 


biological  lesson.  Unfortunately,  it  has  been 
proved  to  be  incorrect.  It  turns  out  that  vice- 
roys taste  awful  too.  So  why  do  they  wear  the 
costume  of  the  monarch?  The  answer  is  sim- 
ple, and  actually  more  interesting.  Both  spe- 
cies benefit  by  a  shared  pattern  because  col- 
lectively they  educate  their  audience  quicker. 

Dr.  Shelley  showed  that  his  millipedes  do 
the  same  thing,  except  that  a  larger  array  of 
species  share  the  color  patterns  and  the  bene- 
fits of  toxicity.  While  it  is  statistically  arguable 
that  our  cat  can  learn  about  stoves  quicker 
if  there  is  a  hot  stove  in  every  room  in  the 
house,  it  is  also  true  that  predators  can  learn 
what  to  avoid  sooner  if  every  foul-tasting  mil- 
lipede has  the  same  warning  signs.  The  bene- 
fits are  not  to  the  individuals  that  are  tried  in 
a  taste  test  but  to  the  untold  thousands  that 
are  not  consumed  by  hungry  predators  that 
may  think  twice  before  eating  any  similarly 
marked  bug  as  a  result  of  earlier  experiences. 

It  seems  that  in  each  valley  the  toxic  mil- 
lipede fauna  has  independently  developed  its 
own  unique  warning  signs.  The  ones  in  Cali- 
fornia valleys  have  the  additional  advantage 
of  lighting  up  and  being  remembered  by 
nocturnal  creatures  as  well. 

Dr.  Shelley's  mimicry  study  provides 
an  excellent  local  backyard  example  of  the 
effects  and  benefits  of  genetic  modification 
on  survival.  Clearly  the  striking  warning  col- 
ors have  developed  because  the  chemical  war- 


In  Shelley's  20 -year  career  study- 
ing millipedes,  he  has  identified  and 
named  J  30  previously  undiscovered 
species.  Here,  he  views  a  millipede 
species,  Narceus  americanus,  which 
he  has  found  in  leaf  litter. 

fare  package  of  millipedes  is  so  dependable. 
Unlike  the  old,  overused  monarch /viceroy 
example,  this  one  is  not  likely  to  be  proven 
wrong.  Not  only  is  Dr.  Shelley's  study  care- 
fully recorded  in  scientific  literature,  it  is 
also  backed  up  with  countless  carefully  docu- 
mented collections  of  specimens  in  museums. 

Changing  land  use  practices  make  speci- 
men documentation  vital  to  scientific  research. 
"Many  of  the  sites  that  form  the  backbone 
of  my  studies  will  one  day  be  converted  into 
ski  resorts,  golf  courses  or  shopping  cen- 
ters," Dr.  Shelley  says,  "and  the  specimens 
in  museums  will  become  the  main  tangible 
proof  of  my  mimicry  concept." 

While  the  journal  in  which  Dr.  Shelley 
published  this  discovery  will  not  likely  find 
its  way  to  Aunt  Marie's  coffee  table,  there  is 
a  good  chance  that  millipedes,  lights,  poster 
colors  and  wardrobe  imitation  will  resurface 
in  her  granddaughter's  biology  textbook  by 
the  time  she  gets  to  high  school. 

Something  will  have  to  replace  those 
pages  on  butterfly  mimicry.  0 
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The  Bartrams 

IN  NORTH  CAROLINA 

John  and  William  Bartram  have  close  ties  to  our  state,  and 
their  travels  and  scientific  collections  over  200  years  ago 
show  us  how  much  our  land  has  changed. 

written  by  Eric  G.  Bolen  ©1996 
photographed  by  Jack  Dermid  ©I9% 
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The  roadside 
historical 
sign  read, 
"The  Bartrams."  I 
was  in  southwestern 
Bladen  County  on 
Highway  87 ,  the 
paved  version  of  the 
colonial -era  trace 
along  the  Cape  Fear 
River  between  the 
18th-century  towns 
of  Cross  Creek — 
today's  Fayetteville — 
and  Wilmington.  The 

sign's  text,  necessarily  brief,  barely  touched 
on  the  remarkable  lives  of  a  father-son  team 
who  left  a  lasting  mark  on  the  natural  history 
of  eastern  North  America,  including,  to  be 
sure,  North  Carolina. 

Naturalists  John  and  William  Bartram, 
in  1765  and  later,  used  their  kinsman's 
house,  Ashwood,  as  operating  base. 
Stood  2  mi.  E. 

John  and  William  Bartram — father  and 
son — were  humble  Quakers  from  Philadel- 
phia. The  elder  Bartram  was  also  the  king's 
botanist.  More  precisely,  he  was  "His  Maj- 
esty's Botanist  for  North  America,"  a  title 
bestowed  on  Bartram  by  George  III  in  1765. 
For  the  modest  sum  of  £50  per  year,  John 
Bartram  was  charged  to  find  and  collect 
plants — "natural  productions,"  in  the  jar- 
gon of  the  period — primarily  from  the  lands 
then  designated  as  East  and  West  Florida , 
territories  newly  ceded  to  England  by  Spain 
in  exchange  for  Cuba.  But  North  Carolina 
was  also  very  much  a  part  of  the  Bartrams' 
celebrated  careers  as  naturalists.  The  rich 
flora  of  North  Carolina  later  attracted  other 
botanists,  among  them  another  father-son 
team,  Andre  ( 1746-1802)  and  Francois 
( 1770- 1855)  Michaux,  and  Asa  Gray  ( 1810- 
1888),  arguably  foremost  in  the  lineage  of 
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THE  BARTRAMS 

Naturalists  John  and 
William  Bartram,  in 
1765  and  later,  used 
their  kinsman's  house, 
Ashwood.  as  operating 
base.  Stood  2  mi.  E. 


American  botanists  (see 
"Our  Pioneer 
Botonists,"  Feb.  1988). 

For  the  Bartrams, 
ties  with  North  Caro- 
lina began  in  1709, 
when  John's  father 
purchased  840  acres 
on  Bogue  Sound  near 
present-day  Swansboro. 
Leaving  young  John  in 
Philadelphia,  his  father 
(one  of  several  Williams 
in  the  Bartram  clan) 
moved  to  North  Caro- 
lina with  his  second  wife,  Elizabeth,  who 
bore  a  daughter  of  the  same  name  and  a  son, 
William.  The  move  to  North  Carolina  was 
ill-starred,  however.  On  September  22,  1711 , 
the  Tuscarora  Indians  staged  an  uprising,  kill- 
ing the  elder  Bartram  and  capturing  Eliza- 
beth and  her  two  small  children.  The  same 
rebellion  led  to  the  death  of  John  Lawson 
( 1674- 1711),  cofounder  of  New  Bern  and 
the  first  serious  student  of  natural  history 
in  North  Carolina. 

Fortunately,  Elizabeth  Bartram  and  her 
children  were  later  rescued,  whereupon  they 
quickly  returned  to  the  secure  world  of  Phila- 
delphia. John,  from  boyhood  engrossed  with 
plants  of  all  kinds,  ably  managed  the  family's 
farmlands  at  the  edge  of  Philadelphia.  None- 
theless, each  fall  as  soon  as  the  year's  crops 
were  harvested,  he  headed  afield  in  search 
of  new  specimens,  often  traveling  long  dis- 
tances in  what  was  at  the  time  still  wilderness. 
Fall  was  suitable  for  another  reason:  this  was 
the  time  of  year  to  collect  seeds  for  his  garden. 

In  the  earliest  days  of  the  fledgling  nation, 
Bartram 's  garden  was  a  center  for  those  with 
scientific  interests,  among  them  Thomas  Jeff- 
erson. Tar  Heel  visitors  included  Hugh  Will- 
iamson and  Alexander  Martin,  who  in  1787 
represented  North  Carolina  at  the  Constitu- 
tional Convention  in  Philadelphia.  Snakes, 
comets  and  the  climate  of  North  Carolina 


The  Cape  Fear  River  was  a  home 
base  for  ]ohn  and  William  Bartram  on 
several  of  their  southern  explorations. 
John 's  brother  owned  a  plantation  on 
the  Cape  Fear  where  William  tried  his 
hand  at  being  a  merchant.  Ill-suited  to 
the  trade,  however,  he  made  his  mark 
as  a  naturalist. 


were  of  particular  interest  to  Williamson;  he 
also  conducted  electrical  experiments  with 
Benjamin  Franklin.  Martin  later  served  sev- 
eral terms  as  governor  of  North  Carolina. 
Both  men  were  elected  members  of  the 
American  Philosophical  Society,  the  oldest 
scientific  society  in  North  America. 
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Later,  Bartram  would  send  seeds  abroad, 
for  the  gardens  of  England's  wealthy  gentle- 
men "scientists."  Bartram,  in  fact,  devel- 
oped special  containers  for  shipping  seeds, 
a  requirement  for  protecting  them  at  sea 
from  the  ravages  of  salt  spray  and,  above 
all,  the  ever -hungry  ship  rats. 

Meanwhile,  John's  half  brother,  William — 
the  childhood  captive  of  the  Tuscaroras — 
had  returned  to  North  Carolina  in  1726, 
where  he  became  a  colonel  in  the  militia 
and  served  several  terms  in  the  colonial 
legislature.  He  also  prospered  at  Ashwood, 
his  estate  on  a  bluff  overlooking  the  Cape 
Fear  River  in  what  is  today  Bladen  County. 
White  Lake,  near  Elizabethtown,  at  the  time 
was  known  as  Bartram 's  Lake,  no  doubt 


Bartram' s  Travels 

In  1791  William  Bartram  published  Travels  through  North  and  South  Carolina, 
Georgia,  East  &  West  Florida,  the  Cherokee  Country,  the  Extensive  Territories  of  the 
Muscogulges,  or  Creek  Confederacy,  and  the  Country  of  the  Chactaws;  Containing  an 
Account  of  the  Soil  and  Natural  Productions  of  Those  Regions,  Together  with  Observations  on  the 
Manners  of  the  Indians.  Understandably — and  thankfully — his  landmark  work  is  concisely 
cited  today  as  Bartram's  Travels  (Dover  paperback,  $8.95). 

Bartram  began  his  Introduction,  "The  attention  of  a  traveller  should  be  particularly 
turned,  in  the  first  place,  to  the  various  works  of  Nature."  And  for  more  than  400  pages  he 
indeed  treats  his  readers  to  an  unparalleled  view  of  the  natural  world  in  which  he  ventured 
more  than  two  centuries  ago. 


"The  [cypress]  stands  in  the 
\  J  I     first  order  of  North  American 
r       trees.  Its  majestic  stature  is  sur- 
prising; and  on  approaching  it,  we  are 
struck  with  a  kind  of  awe,  at  beholding 
the  stateliness  of  the  trunk,  lifting  its 
cumbrous  top  towards  the  skies,  and 
casting  a  wide  shade  upon  the  ground, 
as  a  dark  intervening  cloud.  .  .  .  [The 
trunk]  is  greatly  enlarged  by  prodigious 
buttresses,  or  pilaster,  which,  in  full 
grown  trees,  project  out  on  every  side, 
to  such  a  distance,  that  several  men 
might  easily  hide  themselves  in  the 
hollows  between.  [The  crown  is]  like 
an  umbrella,  where  eagles  have  their 
secure  nests,  and  cranes  and  storks 
their  temporary  resting-places  [and] 
par  roquets  are  commonly  seen  hover- 
ing and  fluttering. ..."  Bartram  surely 
would  have  rejoiced  had  he  visited  the 
1 ,600 '-year -old  cypress  on  the  Black 
River  in  Pender  County.  The  "parroquets" 
are  the  now-extinct  Carolina  parakeets, 
which  savored  a  diet  of  cypress  seeds. 


"...  the  cheering  converse 
v  J  j    of  the  wild  turkey  saluting  each 
/'      from  the  sun-brightened  tops 
of  the  lofty  cypress  and  magnolias.  They 
begin  at  early  dawn  [and]  the  high  for- 
ests ring  with  the  noise.  ...  A  little  after 
sun-rise,  their  crowing  gradually  ceases, 
they  quit  their  high  lodging-places,  and 
alight  on  the  earth,  where  expanding 
their  silver  train,  they  strut  and  dance 
round  about  the  coy  female,  while  the 
deep  forests  seem  to  tremble  with 
their  shrill  noise." 


Water  tupelo  was  one  of  the  strange 
trees  that  the  Bartrams  discovered  on 
their  trips.  Father  and  son  collected 
seeds  from  these  southern  specialties 
for  their  garden,  one  that  still  exists 
in  Philadelphia. 


because  of  Colonel  Bartram's  extensive 
holdings  in  the  vicinity. 

Ashwood,  today  no  more  than  an  over- 


grown cellar  excavation,  would  figure  heavily 
in  John's  activities.  Here  was  a  convenient  and 
hospitable  place  to  stop  and  rest  while  trav- 
eling in  the  South.  Moreover,  the  rich  flora 
in  the  Carolinas  was  a  naturalist's  dream — 
in  John's  words,  "a  ravishing  place  for  a  curi- 
ous botanist."  A  dwarf  palm  and  a  bay  tree 
were  among  the  plants  along  the  Cape  Fear 
catching  John's  attention,  as  were  some  stems 
of  petrified  wood  protruding  from  the  bank 
of  a  small  creek  north  of  Ashwood  (the  stream 


likely  was  Willis  Creek  in  southwestern  Cum- 
berland County).  From  Ashwood  John  took 
daily  rides  to  the  surrounding  countryside, 
including  Lake  "Wocoma"  (Waccamaw),  13 
miles  distant.  There,  as  usual,  he  described 
in  his  diary  the  rich  forest,  but  also  "fish  of 
several  kinds,"  some  of  which  occur  nowhere 
else.  A  keen  observer,  John  also  paid  close 
attention  to  a  prominent  outcropping  of 
limestone,  which  geologists  of  a  later  era 
would  call  the  Duplin  formation.  The  lat- 
ter is  of  ecological  significance,  as  it  buff- 
ers the  otherwise  acidic  water,  thereby  cre- 
ating conditions  favorable  for  the  lake's 
highly  localized  populations  of  mollusks. 
John  Bartram's  keen  eye  missed  little  of 
nature's  interlocking  machinery. 

John  also  sent  his  son  William  to  Ashwood 
in -1761 ,  where  the  young  man  was  to  estab- 
lish a  trading  store.  In  the  following  years, 
John  asked  his  son  to  send  seeds  for  the  gar- 
den in  Philadelphia.  He  specifically  sought 
those  of  loblolly  bay  and  water  tupelo,  but 
he  also  wanted  "seed  of  everything  we  have 
not,  and  thee  is  a  good  judge  of  that."  None- 
theless, young  William  often  disappointed 
his  father,  who  complained,  "And  yet  I  have 


A  bizarre  plant  species  William 
encountered  near  Wilmington  was 
the  Venus' s -fly  trap,  a  carnivorous 
plant.  He  sent  seeds  back  to  his 
father  in  Philadelphia  who  sent  a 
plant  sample  to  England.  By  a  cir- 
cuitous route,  it  came  to  the  great 
Swedish  plant  taxonomist,  Linnaeus. 


not  received  one  single  seed  from  my  son 
who  glories  so  much  in  the  knowledge  of 
plants."  William's  unresponsiveness  wasn't 
because  he  was  overwhelmed  by  a  thriving 
trade  in  hardware  and  dry  goods — the  busi- 
ness steadily  withered,  along  with  his  father's 
hopes  for  shipments  of  fresh  seeds. 

John  and  his  son  were  not  finished  with  the 
Cape  Fear  and  Ashwood,  however.  To  fulfill 
his  responsibilities  as  the  king's  botanist,  John 
began  a  long  journey  to  the  Floridas  in  July 
1765,  sailing  to  Charleston,  S.C.,  from  which 
he  made  a  lengthy  side  trip  to  Ashwood  to 
see  his  half  brother  and,  of  course,  his  son. 
By  now  young  William's  days  as  a  would-be 
merchant  were  at  an  end,  and  the  arrival 
of  his  father  would  prove  fortuitous  for  the 
restless  lad — William  became  his  father's 
companion  and  field  assistant.  Thus  from 
Ashwood,  on  the  banks  of  the  Cape  Fear, 
father  and  son  together  began  their  travels. 
So,  too,  began  a  new  chapter  in  the  infant 
science  of  natural  history  in  America. 

On  October  1 ,  1765,  a  discovery  of  the 
Bartrams  established  something  of  a  botani- 
cal mystery,  still  unresolved.  On  the  banks  of 
the  Altamaha  River,  in  Georgia,  the  explorer- 
botanists  discovered  "several  very  curious 
shrubs."  One  of  these,  possessed  of  camellia- 
like flowers  with  snow-white,  3-inch-wide 
petals  surrounding  a  cluster  of  golden  stamens, 
was  later  named  in  honor  of  John  Bartram's 
friend  and  colleague  Benjamin  Franklin  (who 
had  once  offered,  to  no  avail,  to  teach  young 
William  printing  and  engraving).  By  1803, 
only  six  to  eight  trees  were  left  at  the  origi- 
nal site,  the  only  place  where  the  species  had 


"[Six  Mile,  South  Carolina] 
v  J  /    lies  in  a  fertile  vale,  at  this  season 
r       enamelled  with  the  incarnate  fra- 
grant strawberries  and  blooming  plants, 
through  which  the  beautiful  river  [the 
Keowe]  meanders,  sometimes  gently  flow- 
ing, but  more  frequently  agitated,  gliding 
swiftly  between  the  fruitful  strawberry 
banks,  environed  at  various  distances  by 
high  hills  and  mountains,  some  rising 
boldly  almost  upright  upon  the  verge  of 
the  expansive  lawn,  so  as  to  overlook  and 
shadow  it,  whilst  others  more  lofty,  superb, 
misty  and  blue,  majestically  mount  far 
above."  Such  lyrical  prose  contributed  to 
Europe's  emerging  Romantic  movement, 
including  the  poem  "Kubla  Khan, "  by 
Samuel  Taylor  Coleridge. 


"Animal  substance  seems 
\  J  /    to  be  the  first  food  of  all  birds, 
r       even  the  granivorous  tribes." 
Here  is  evidence  of  Bartram's  ecological 
insight:  nestlings  of  virtually  all  species — 
whether  quail,  ducks,  or  song  birds — 
indeed  require  a  diet  of  insects  or  other 
animal  foods  to  fulfill  their  needs  for  pro- 
tein for  growth  and  feather  development. 


"[We  offer]  an  atonement  for 
>  I J    our  negligence  in  the  care  of  the 
/'      present  and  future  wellbeing  of 
our  Indian  brethren."  Bartram  exhibited 
great  empathy  for  Indians  and,  in  fact, 
suggested  "the  propriety  of  sending  men 
of  ability  and  virtue"  into  Indian  villages 
to  learn  their  customs  and  thereafter  pro- 
pose "a  judicious  plan  for  their  civiliza- 
tion and  union  with  us. "  This  appar- 
ently was  the  first  proposal  for  what  later 
became  the  Bureau  of  Indian  Affairs.  Part 
IV  of  Travels  includes  six  chapters  devoted 
to  Indian  culture. 


"It  seems  as  innocent  and 
v  J  /     harmless  as  a  worm  .  .  .it  seems 
"      to  be  all  tail,  which,  though  long, 
gradually  attenuates  to  its  extremity  . .  . 
The  color  and  texture  of  the  whole  ani- 
mal is  exactly  like  bluish  glass,  which, 
together  with  its  fragility,  almost  per- 
suades a  stranger  that  it  is  in  reality  of 
that  brittle  substance:  but  it  is  only  the 
tail  part  that  breaks  off,  which  it  does  like 
glass  ...  It  is  only  a  vulgar  fable,  that  it  is 
able  to  repair  itself  after  being  broken  into 
several  pieces ...  by  the  power  or  faculty 
of  the  animal,  voluntarily  to  approach 
each  other,  join,  and  heal  again."  This 
is  the  eastern  glass  lizard,  which  occurs  in 
North  Carolina.  These  legless,  snakelike 
lizards  break  off  their  tails  when  attacked, 
but  as  Bartram  correctly  noted,  the  sepa- 
rated parts  do  not  rejoin  nor  can  a  glass 
lizard  survive  if  its  trunk  is  severed. 

—  Eric  Bolen 


ever  been  located.  None  was  ever  again  seen 
in  the  wild.  Luckily,  the  Bartrams  had  col- 
lected some  seeds,  part  of  which  they  later 
planted  in  their  botanical  garden  (still  an 
attraction  in  Philadelphia).  Others  were  sent 
overseas,  as  per  the  standing  arrangements 
with  their  English  sponsors.  The  species  sur- 
vives today  only  in  gardens  and  nurseries, 
where  it  is  popularly  known  as  "Franklin's 
lost  tree."  In  1766,  John  returned  to  Philadel- 
phia, enriched  with  botanical  data  but  never 
again  to  travel  far  from  his  beloved  garden. 
William,  however,  remained  in  Florida,  trying 
his  hand  at  raising  rice  and  indigo  but  realiz- 
ing no  more  success  than  with  his  thwarted 
venture  as  a  merchant  on  the  Cape  Fear. 


In  the  days  before  photography,  bota- 
nists often  had  to  be  artists.  William 
Bartram  showed  exceptional  abilities 
as  a  botanical  illustrator.  This  water- 
color  depicted  "Franklin's  Lost  Tee" 
(Franklinia  alatamaha),  a  species  that 
Bartram  collected  in  Georgia  but  which 
has  never  been  found  in  the  wild  again. 


William  returned  to  Philadelphia  in 
1772,  but  in  1773  he  began  his  own  sojourn 
through  the  southeastern  colonies.  Like  his 
father's  before  him,  William's  travels  were 
subsidized  by  English  gentlemen,  particularly 
Dr.  John  Fothergill  (1712-1780),  whose  thirst 


for  "natural  productions"  and  other  marvels 
(e.g.,  fossils)  from  the  American  wilderness 
remained  unslaked.  Georgia  and  Alabama 
were  on  his  haphazard  route,  which  eventu- 
ally extended  into  Florida,  where  the  biota 
of  St.  John's  River  particularly  captivated  his 
interest.  Far  from  the  Cape  Fear  and  the  com- 
forts of  Ashwood,  he  also  wandered  in  the 
mountains  of  western  North  Carolina,  where 
today  his  route  is  maintained  as  "Bartram's 
Trail"  (see  "A  Trail  for  Puc  Puggy,"  July  1993). 
Here  William  saw  "tall  forest  trees,  charming 
views  . .  .  out  of  the  gloomy  shades  and  .  .  . 
into  expansive,  lucid,  green  flowery  fields .  . . 
the  rapid  Tanase  [Little  Tennessee  River]  glid- 
ing through,  as  a  vast  serpent  rushing  after 
his  prey."  Bartram  clearly  did  not  want  for 
eloquence.  In  contrast,  his  father,  John  Bar- 
tram,  was  unschooled,  and  his  diary,  although 
filled  with  useful  observations  and  noteworthy 
events,  nonetheless  remains  a  trove  of  cre- 
ative spelling  and  quaint  grammar. 

William  Bartram  was  far  more  than  a  bota- 
nist. Indeed,  his  keen  knowledge  of  birds  was 
willingly  shared  with  Alexander  Wilson,  who 
resided  at  the  Botanical  Gardens  for  several 
months  and  later  gained  lasting  fame  as  the 
"father  of  American  ornithology."  In  fact, 
because  of  the  competent  guidance  he  gave 
to  Wilson,  William  was  styled  as  the  "god 
father"  of  ornithology  by  Elliot  Coues,  him- 
self a  giant  in  the  field  (see  "Bird  Man  of 
Fort  Macon,"  November  1994).  Bartram's 
contributions  to  ornithology  are  also  recog- 
nized in  the  scientific  name  of  the  upland 
sandpiper,  Bartramia  longicauda,  a  bird  of 
fields  and  airport  meadows  rather  than 
shorelines,  but  nonetheless  a  sandpiper. 

Bartram's  exacting  description  of  a  color- 
ful vulture  sparked  another  mystery,  somewhat 
akin  to  the  puzzle  of  Franklin's  lost  tree.  The 
skin  of  the  bird's  featherless  neck  was  bright 
yellow  intermixed  with  coral  red.  From  the 
head,  also  bare,  hung  orange  wattles,  and  a 
reddish  flesh-colored  crop,  when  distended 
with  food,  extended  saclike  from  the  bird's 
neck.  The  body  plumage  was  white  or  cream, 
except  for  a  few  rows  of  rich  brown  feathers 
on  the  wings.  Around  the  black  pupil  of  each 
eye  was  a  golden  iris.  No  wonder  Bartram 
called  the  large  bird  a  "painted  vulture,"  but 
what  he  described — rather  perfectly — was 
a  king  vulture.  Bartram  even  described  their 
feeding  habits:  they  appeared  after  fires,  when 
"they  alight  on  the  ground  yet  smoking  with 
hot  embers;  they  gather  up  the  roasted  ser- 
pents, frogs,  and  lizards  ...  at  this  time  a 
person  may  shoot  them  at  pleasure."  Yet  not 
once  in  the  two  centuries  since  William  Bar- 
tram observed  these  birds  has  anyone  again 
confirmed  the  presence  of  king  vultures  in 
the  United  States!  Today  one  must  travel  to 
the  tropical  regions  of  Mexico  and  beyond 
to  find  king  vultures.  One  prominent  orni- 


thologist later  stated,  "There  is  no  more 
inviting  nor  more  singular  problem  in  North 
American  ornithology." 

As  William  worked  his  way  home,  he 
again  sought  the  refuge  of  Ashwood  on 
the  banks  of  the  Cape  Fear,  although  this 
visit — his  last,  late  in  the  fall  of  1776 — must 


have  been  somewhat  melancholy.  Of  his 
uncle's  family,  only  two  daughters  remained 
alive,  one  being  Sarah,  the  wife  of  General 
Thomas  Brown,  whose  well-kept  estate,  Oak- 
land, also  on  the  Cape  Fear,  remains  in  use 
as  a  private  hunting  club  (see  "Deer  Hunt 
at  Oakland,"  Dec.  1982). 

En  route  up  the  west  bank  of  the  Cape 
Fear,  William  lodged  at  Brunswick,  once 
the  seat  of  government  under  Gov.  Arthur 
Dobbs  and  in  the  heartland  of  the  Venus's- 
flytrap.  Dobbs,  something  of  a  botanist  him- 
self, apparently  had  been  the  first  (in  1759) 
to  announce  the  discovery  of  the  insectiv- 
orous plant,  which  he  called  "Fly  trap  Sen- 
sitive." William,  while  still  a  youthful  mer- 
chant at  Ashwood,  had  sent  some  roots  of 
these  remarkable  plants  to  his  father,  who 
dutifully  forwarded  specimens  grown  in  his 
garden  to  his  English  patrons.  One  of  the 
latter,  Peter  Collinson,  in  turn  sent  a  sample 
of  the  plant  to  the  great  Swedish  taxonomist 
Linnaeus,  advising  Bartram,  "Only  to  him 
would  I  spare  such  a  jewel."  By  such  a  circui- 
tous route  a  little  bit  of  North  Carolina  had 
reached  the  zenith  of  18th-century  science. 

In  later  years,  Ashwood  acquired  a  repu- 
tation for  being  haunted.  According  to  bota- 
nist-historian Francis  Harper,  two  ghosts  were 
in  residence,  the  first  being  the  fiancee  of 
Colonel  Bartram's  son,  who  had  died  of  yel- 
low fever  in  1771  while  practicing  medicine 
in  Brunswick.  Despondent  over  his  death, 
she  drowned  herself  in  the  Cape  Fear  at  a 


place  still  known  as  Polly  White's  Leap.  The 
second  ghost  was  that  of  General  Thomas 
Brown,  master  of  Oakland.  All  of  this  appar- 
ently was  too  much  for  the  neighborhood; 
Harper  reported  that  "Ashwood  house  was 
pulled  down  in  1856  or  1857."  A  second 
Ashwood  was  built  farther  back  from  the 


Unlike  the  deer  track  and  the  flicker 
feather  left  on  the  sandy  margin  of  the 
Cape  Fear  River,  the  Bartrams '  influence 
will  stand  the  test  of  time.  Naturalists 
and  writers  of  their  own  day  were  guided 
by  their  discoveries,  and  naturalists  today 
use  their  writings  to  reconstruct  the  natu- 
ral landscape  of  the  Southeast. 

Cape  Fear,  but  this  dwelling  burned  after  the 
Civil  War,  to  be  replaced  by  a  third  building 
at  the  same  site. 

In  1777,  just  a  few  months  before  the 
death  of  his  father,  William  Bartram  returned 
to  Philadelphia,  where  he  would  spend  the 
remainder  of  his  long  life.  His  journey  had 
lasted  almost  four  years,  and  from  these  wan- 
derings would  result  (in  1791 )  a  book  that 
established  the  name  and  fame  of  its  author 
on  both  sides  of  the  Atlantic.  In  1823  Will- 
iam Bartram  died,  quite  fittingly  in  his  beloved 
garden,  but  his  Travels  remains  an  enduring 
masterpiece  of  natural  history.  His  sense  of 
enchantment  with  the  American  landscape 
imbues  Travels  with  a  special  charm,  and  his 
eloquent  prose  inspired  no  less  than  Carlyle, 
Wordsworth  and  Coleridge.  Today,  the  tersely 
worded  roadside  sign  in  Bladen  County  stands 
as  silent  testimony  to  the  Bartrams'  presence 
on  the  Cape  Fear.  I've  driven  by  the  lonely 
marker  several  times,  but  I  always  slow  down 
to  reflect  on  the  gentle  Quakers  who  passed 
this  way  long  ago.  0 
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Backyard 

WetlandS 

A  water  garden  will  add 
a  spot  of  planned  wildness  and 
beauty  to  your  yard,  and  it 
will  attract  interesting  wildlife  you 
might  not  see  otherwise. 
Here's  how  to  build  yours. 

written  by  John  Manuel  ©1996 
photographed  by  Melissa  McGaw 


It  was  supposed  to  be  about  flowers — pink  water 
lilies,  yellow  iris  and  purple  pickerel  rush.  I'd 
seen  them  in  a  water  garden  at  a  local  nursery 
and  had  to  have  them  in  my  backyard.  So  I  set  to 
work  with  a  pickax  and  shovel,  hacking  an  18 -inch- 
deep,  kidney-shaped  bowl  out  of  the  red  clay  and 
roots,  laying  down  a  black  PVC  liner,  and  finishing 
the  edge  with  flagstones  set  in  concrete.  Then  I  filled 
the  pool  with  water,  installed  the  potted  plants  and 
waited  for  the  blooms.  But  a  funny  thing  happened 
on  its  way  to  becoming  a  garden.  Wildlife  began  to 
appear — frogs,  birds,  rabbits  and  squirrels.  Small 
dramas  of  sur- 
vival and  court- 
ship were  played  Water  gardens  can  provide  a 
out  at  the  water's         lush  little  oasis  for  wildlife  and 
edge,  and  the  humans  alike  in  the  otherwise 
night  came  alive          sterile  environs  of  contemporary 
with  songs  of  the  suburbia. 


Insects  and  plants  are  at 

home  in  water  gardens.  Pic- 
tured clockwise  from  top  right 
are  an  adult  dragonfly  (Odo- 
nata),  its  aquatic  larva  and  a 
flowering  pickerel  weed 


wild.  Now,  instead  of  just  a  gatden,  I've  got  my 
own  private  Africa. 

Biologists  say  that  all  you  need  to  attract  wildlife 
to  your  backyard  is  food,  shelter  and  water.  But  living 
in  suburbia,  surrounded  by  tract  homes  with  sterile 
lawns  and  prowling  cats,  I  didn't  think  that  was  real- 
istic. Even  if  wild  creatures  wanted  to  live  in  my  watet 
garden,  where  would  they  come  from  and  how  would 
they  know  it  was  here? 

As  luck  would  have  it,  I  had  left  a  30-foot  bor- 
der of  woods  between  our  lawn  and  our  neighbors 
to  ensute  some  privacy.  I  placed  the  water  garden 
between  the  lawn  and  the  woods,  which  proved  to 
be  ideal  for  wildlife.  The  unkempt  woods  provide 
an  excellent  place  for  animals  to  hunt  and  hide  and 
give  them  an  avenue  to  approach  the  water  with- 
out feeling  vulnetable. 


Within  days  after  I  filled  the  water  garden,  crit- 
ters began  to  arrive.  The  first  were  flying  insects — 
dragonflies,  damselflies,  water  striders  and  diving 
beetles.  In  all  my  outdoor  ramblings,  I'd  never  paid 
much  attention  to  these  insects.  What  was  there  to 
know  about  them?  But  once  they  were  concentrated 
in  one  nearby  spot,  I  began  to  watch  them  closely. 
I  soon  found  I'd  been  selling  them  short. 

Consider  the  water  strider,  an  insect  present 
in  virtually  every  body  of  fresh  water.  I  knew  they 
"walked  on  water"  but  never  really  considered  how. 
Watching  them  stroke  across  the  surface  of  the  water 
garden,  I  noticed  they  didn't  make  any  waves.  Occa- 
sionally, they  would  jump  several  inches  in  the  air 
and  land  back  on  the  surface,  again  without  making 
the  slightest  indentation.  How,  I  wondered,  is  that 
possible?  My  curiosity  sent  me  to  the  library,  where 
I  found  that  I  was  observing  principles  of  surface 
tension  and  capillarity.  The  water  strider  has  tiny 
hairs  on  its  legs  that  keep  its  feet  from  getting  wet 
and  "sticking"  to  the  surface.  And  the  weight  of 
the  strider  is  slight  enough  and  the  surface  area  of 
its  feet  large  enough  that  it  can  be  fully  supported 
on  top  of  the  water,  just  as  we  stand  on  the  ground. 

Shortly  after  the  insects  arrived,  amphibians 
began  to  appear.  The  first  was  the  gray  tree  frog, 
whose  unmistakable  whirring  song  filled  the  night  air 
in  spring.  These  small,  well-camouflaged  frogs  live 
high  up  in  trees  except  when  they  come  down  to  the 
water  to  mate  between  early  May  and  late  July. 

"Tree  frogs  will  find  any  pool  with  a  certain 
depth  in  summer,"  says  Steven  Hall,  biologist  with 
the  N.C.  Natural  Heritage  Program.  "I  don't  know 
how  they  locate  these  ponds,  but  they  will  find  them. 
They're  not  very  fussy  about  how  natural  the  ponds 


are,  either.  I've  seen  them  in  plastic  tubs  of  water 
set  out  for  aquatic  plants. " 

Bullfrogs  are  another  regular  visitor  to  water 
gardens,  seemingly  materializing  out  of  nowhere. 
The  stream  nearest  to  our  house  is  several  hundred 
yards  away,  across  a  road  and  down  a  hill,  but  we've 
learned  that  these  frogs  will  travel  that  distance  and 
more  to  stake  out  new  territory.  Each  year,  a  big  male 
appears  about  the  time  of  the  NCAA  basketball 
championships.  We  named  last  year's  arrival  "Big 
Country"  after  Oklahoma's  star  center.  Country 
stayed  until  June,  when  love  or  wanderlust  called 
him  away,  as  happens  with  all  the  other  bullfrogs 
we've  ever  had. 

With  their  booming  voices  and  devilish  golden 
eyes,  bullfrogs  are  a  dramatic  addition  to  any  water 
garden.  But  they  will  eat  virtually  anything  they  can 
fit  down  their  throats.  Big  Country's  predecessor 
ate  all  the  3-inch  goldfish  in  the  pond,  so  we  had  to 
stock  larger  fish  to  ensure  their  survival. 

Another  common  amphibian  in  water  gardens  is 
the  green  frog,  which  looks  like  a  small  bullfrog  with 
two  yellow  lines  running  parallel  to  the  spinal  col- 
umn. Green  frogs  tend  to  stay  year-round  and  are 
very  tolerant  about  being  handled.  Leopard  frogs 
and  pickerel  frogs,  the  former  with  round  spots  and 
the  latter  with  squarish  spots,  are  also  common  resi- 
dents. So,  too,  is  the  cricket  frog,  a  small,  brown  frog 
that  makes  a  distinctive  clicking  sound. 

Toads  are  also  drawn  to  water  gardens.  We  tend 
to  think  of  toads  as  terrestrial  amphibians,  but  they 
mate  in  the  water.  The  American  toad,  the  larger 
and  darker  of  the  two  toad  species,  breeds  in  March 
about  the  same  time  as  spring  peepers.  Its  song  is  a 
long,  pleasant  musical  trill.  The  Fowler's  toad  is  a 
smaller,  sandy-colored  toad  that  breeds  from  May 
through  July.  Its  song  is  a  harsh,  "waah"  sound. 

Toads  make  wonderful  pets,  and  I  offered  no 
objections  when  my  kids  begged  to  keep  "Charlie" 
in  a  terrarium  last  winter.  But  animals  kept  as  pets 
tend  to  lose  their  fear  of  predators,  and  Charlie  paid 
the  price  when  we  released  him  the  following  spring. 
As  I  approached  the  water  garden  one  morning,  I 
saw  a  strange  yellow  tail  whipping  back  and  forth  on 
the  rocks.  It  was  a  2-foot-long  garter  snake,  and  he 
had  Charlie  halfway  down  his  throat.  With  my  kids 
shouting  encouragement,  I  collared  the  snake  and 
pulled  Charlie  out  by  his  feet.  I  set  the  comatose 
toad  under  a  bush  and  drove  the  snake  over  to  the 
next  county.  I  assured  everyone  Charlie  would  be  all 
right,  but  I  found  him  expired  the  next  day  exactly 
where  I'd  left  him. 


Planning  Your  Own 
Water  Garden 

Water  gardens  can  be  built  with  a  variety  of  materials  or  purchased  as  a  pre- 
fabricated unit.  In  the  past,  water  gardens  were  made  of  cement,  but  these 
are  difficult  to  build  and  tend  to  leak  over  time.  Polyvinyl  chloride  (PVC)  liners  are 
far  more  practical,  come  in  a  variety  of  sizes  and  will  last  for  decades.  Prices  range 
from  $50  for  a  6-foot-by- 10-foot  liner  with  a  20-year  guarantee  to  $1,000  for  a  30- 
foot-by-30-foot  liner  with  a  lifetime  guarantee. 

Gardens  must  be  sited  on  level  ground,  and  preferably  at  a  high  point  in  the  yard. 
They  should  not  be  sited  in  a  depression  where  runoff  may  flood  the  garden  during 
a  heavy  rain  and  scatter  the  inhabitants  far  and  wide. 

If  you  plan  to  have  flowering  plants  such  as  water  lilies,  you  need  to  site  the  gar- 
den where  it  will  get  at  least  six  hours  of  sunlight  each  day.  Keep  the  garden  out  from 
under  large  trees.  Ornamental  shrubs  and  smaller  trees  like  water  birch  can  be 
planted  as  a  border  and  provide  perches  and  shelter  for  wildlife.  Leave  some  leaf  lit- 
ter under  these  shrubs  to  provide  habitat  for  amphibians. 

Circulating  pumps  are  a  nice  option  for  water  gardens  but  are  not  necessary.  They 
will  help  keep  the  water  clear  and  can  be  used  to  create  special  effects  like  water- 
falls. However,  they  are  not  necessary  for  either  wildlife  or  plants  and,  of  course,  add 
to  your  electric  bill. 

Plants  serve  both  an  aesthetic  and  a  practical  function  in  water  gardens.  They 
provide  shelter  for  aquatic  animals  and  help  filter  out  sediment.  But  certain  species 
can  become  quite  invasive.  Jesse  Perry  warns  against  planting  dwarf  cattail  and  elo- 
dea,  a  submersible  plant  whose  roots  can  overtake  those  of  other  species.  He  rec- 
ommends installing  the  rootless  coontail  or  hornwart  instead. 

In  terms  of  stocking  fish  and  amphibians,  the  N.C.  Museum  of  Natural  Sci- 
ences urges  people  to  use  native  species.  Exotic  species,  especially  amphibians, 
can  escape  and  wreak  havoc  among  native  species  by  spreading  disease  or  sim- 
ply overwhelming  them. 

Any  body  of  water  is  a  potential  hazard  to  infants  and  toddlers,  so  be  sure  to 
take  the  proper  precautions.  Some  local  ordinances  require  fencing  if  you  build 
a  pool  over  a  certain  depth.  The  recommended  depth  to  prevent  freezing  in  the 
North  Carolina  Piedmont  is  18  inches — there  is  no  need  to  go  deeper  than  that. 

Water  gardens  need  very  little  maintenance.  Leaves  need  to  be  cleaned  out 
of  the  bottom  if  they  exceed  more  than  a  few  inches  in  depth,  but  a  small  layer 
of  leaves  provides  habitat  for  amphibians. 
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Backyard  water  gardens 
offer  the  delights  of  nature  in 
a  banquet  of  form  arid  diver' 
sity.  A  few  likely  denizens 
might  include  (above)  milk- 
weed bug  nymphs  (Onco 
peltus  fasciatus)  and  (right) 
predacious  diving  beetles 
(Dytislidae).  The  bkxrm  of  a 
waterlily  fkywer  (top  center) 
graces  the  aquatic  tableau. 
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Snakes  are  occasional  visitors  to  most  water  gar- 
dens and  permanent  residents  around  some.  Typi- 
cally, these  will  be  nonpoisonous  garter  and  black 
snakes.  Although  neither  of  these  species  lives  in 
water,  they'll  gladly  prey  on  the  creatures  that  do.  If 
you  want  to  reduce  the  likelihood  of  having  snakes, 
keep  the  grass  mowed  short  around  your  water  garden. 

Common  goldfish  and  the  more  exotic  Japanese 
koi  seem  to  be  standard  issue  for  water  gardens. 
They  add  a  nice  splash  of  color,  will  survive  year- 
round,  and  eat  both  algae  and  mosquito  larvae.  But 
fish  will  also  eat  the  eggs  and  larvae  of  amphibians 
and  thus  reduce  the  variety  and  density  of  wildlife. 

"I  discourage  the  use  of  goldfish  in  water  gar- 
dens," says  Mike  Dunn,  coordinator  of  teacher  train- 
ing for  the  N.C.  Museum  of  Natural  Sciences.  "Too 
many  goldfish  will  cause  a  nutrient  overload,  which 
leads  to  green  slime.  Bigger  goldfish  will  eat  all  the 
insects,  as  well  as  tadpoles  and  salamanders. " 

Dunn  recommends  stocking  gambusia,  the 
small  (2-inch)  minnows  seen  in  streams  and  ponds 
throughout  the  state.  Gambusia  will  eat  mosquito 
larvae  but  will  not  prey  on  other  insects  or  amphib- 
ians. Another  method  of  controlling  mosquitoes  is 
to  install  a  sustained-release  larvicide  such  as  Bacti- 
mos  Briquets.  This  will  not  harm  the  larvae  of  desir- 
able insects  like  dragonflies  and  water  beetles. 


Birds  of  all  kinds  are  drawn  to  water  gardens, 
especially  doves,  which  line  up  to  drink  like  a  herd 
of  wildebeest  at  a  water  hole.  Large  water  gardens 
may  attract  hunters  like  the  kingfisher  and  green - 
backed  heron,  but  most  gardens  exist  as  a  drinking 
and  bathing  source  for  the  standard  backyard  bird 
species.  It  is  important  to  give  birds  easy  access  to 
the  water  so  that  they  can  drink  rather  than  drown. 
The  first  week  I  had  my  garden,  I  watched  sparrows, 
doves  and  blue  jays  parade  around  the  edge,  bend- 
ing far  over  the  rocks  in  a  futile  attempt  to  reach 
the  water's  surface  2  inches  below.  After  finding  a 
drowned  bird  in  the  water,  I  created  a  lower  perch 
by  stacking  a  few  rocks  on  an  underwater  shelf 
designed  to  hold  partially  submerged  plants. 

Another  way  to  attract  birds  is  to  create  a  water- 
fall at  the  garden's  edge  with  real  or  artificial  rocks 
and  a  recirculating  water  pump.  Mike  Dunn  says 
birds  love  to  bathe  in  the  little  stream  he  created 
in  his  backyard.  And  in  winter,  the  moving  water 
ensures  that  birds  will  have  a  place  to  drink. 

Mammals,  both  desirable  and  undesirable  species, 
are  also  drawn  to  water  gardens.  Squirrels  are  regu- 
lars during  the  daylight  hours,  and  I  have  seen  rabbits 
drinking  on  occasion.  Raccoons  may  also  be  drawn 
to  the  water  garden,  and  that  can  be  a  problem. 

"Raccoons  will  actually  get  in  the  pond  and  eat 
every  single  tadpole,  every  single  snail  and  all  your 
goldfish,"  says  Jesse  Perry,  director  of  public  programs 
at  the  N.C.  Museum  of  Natural  Sciences.  "I  haven't 
figured  out  how  to  discourage  them  yet. " 

The  most  common  mammal  around  any  water 
garden  is  likely  to  be  man.  I've  never  seen  anyone 
walk  into  our  yard  without  going  straight  to  the 
water  garden.  The  water  itself  seems  to  act  like  a 
magnet,  and  the  flora  and  fauna  draw  them  closer 
still.  There's  an  ancient  power  at  work  on  both 
man  and  beast.  Just  build  one,  and  you  will  see.  S3 


The  author's  water  garden 
attracted  a  host  of  frogs  and 
amphibians — like  this  green 
frog  (Rana  clamitans).  With 
some  careful  planning,  so 
can  yours. 
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Road  Incidents  Involving  Whitetails  on  the  Rise 
Follow  These  Driving  Tips  to  Avoid  Accidents  with  Deer 


Written  and  Edited 
by  Vic  Venters 


With  suburbs  continuing  to 
spread  into  the  country 
and  North  Carolina  deer  popu- 
lations growing,  incidents  in- 
volving automobiles  and  white  - 
tails  are  increasing — with  un- 
fortunate results  for  people, 
animals  and  autos. 

A  recent  computer  analysis 
of  state  traffic  accidents  indi- 
cates that  white-tailed  deer  are 
involved  in  about  8,000  to  9,000 
traffic  accidents  each  year  in 
North  Carolina,  or  about  one 
in  every  25  accidents  in  the 
state.  The  study  was  conduct- 
ed by  the  University  of  North 
Carolina  Highway  Safety 
Research  Center. 

North  Carolina's  deer  popu- 
lation has  more  than  quadru- 
pled in  the  last  two  decades,  ris- 
ing from  about  200,000  to  over 
850,000,  with  the  herd  is  still 
growing.  The  N.C.  Wildlife  Re- 
sources Commission  confirms 
that  about  400  to  600  deer  are 
killed  on  highways  each  year 
but  this  figure  undoubtedly  rep- 
resents only  a  fraction  of  the 
number  of  actual  animals  in- 
volved in  accidents. 

"The  deer  we  count  are 
probably  less  than  10  percent 
of  those  involved  in  traffic  inci- 
dents," said  Scott  Osborne,  the 
Wildlife  Resources  Commission's 
big  game  program.  "Deer  are 
tough  animals,  and  they  often 
leave  the  scene  of  the  accident." 

To  reduce  your  chances  of 
an  unscheduled  meeting  on  the 
road,  Osborne  has  some  specif- 
ic tips  for  motorists: 

Deer  Country  is  Every- 
where 

"The  first  thing  you  should 
remember  is  that  North  Caro- 
lina now  has  sizable  popula- 
tions of  deer  in  all  100  coun- 
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As  whitetail  populations  have 
increased,  so  have  accidents  in- 
volving deer  and  automobiles.  By 
following  some  pointers,  you  can 
reduce  your  risk  of  an  accident 
with  a  deer. 


ties,"  Osborne  explained.  "You 
are  as  likely  to  encounter  deer 
five  miles  from  your  home  as 
you  are  in  some  remote  area  in 
eastern  North  Carolina.  This 
means  is  you  should  be  aware 
of  the  presence  of  deer  at  all 
times,  even  in  heavily  populated 
Piedmont  and  foothills  counties. " 
Watch  for  Fall  Fever 
Accidents  involving  deer 
happen  year  round,  but  statisti- 
cally most  accidents  occur  in 
October,  November  and  Decem- 
ber. There  are  several  reasons 
lor  this.  Deer  populations  are  at 
their  highest  annual  levels  then 
and  breeding  season  is  in  full- 
swing,  prompting  deer  to  move 
and  lose  their  normal  caution. 
Hunting  season  also  keeps  deer 
on  the  move.  Deer  are  also  relo- 
cating as  they  change  their  sea- 
sonal diet  from  browse  to  higher 


energy  foods  like  grain  crops. 
Whistles  Won't  Work 
Don't  expect  a  deer  whistle 
that  you  mount  on  your  car  to 
prevent  an  accident.  Research 
indicates  they  are  largely  inef- 
fective. The  same  is  true  of  mir- 
rors and  other  devices. 

Be  Cautious  at  Dusk  or 
Dawn 

Deer  are  diurnal  creatures, 
becoming  most  active  in  the 
two  hours  before  and  after  sun- 
rise and  sunset. 

Use  Your  Lights;  Use  the 
Road 

When  possible,  drive  with 
your  high -beams  on.  This  al- 
lows you  to  see  the  shoulder 
of  the  road  and  nearby  woods 
more  easily.  If  you  are  on  a 
four-lane  highway  travel  on 
the  inside  lane  (near  the  medi- 
an) if  traffic  allows.  Deer  are 
most  often  on  the  road  shoul- 
ders near  the  forest  or  fields. 

Learn  Deer  Habitat 

Be  careful  in  deer  travel 
zones  or  areas  that  attract  white - 
tails.  Hardwood  bottomlands 
or  stream  and  river  banks  are 
prime  travel  corridors  for  deer 
(and  other  wildlife).  Watch  care- 
fully around  areas  where  high- 
way work  or  construction  has 
recently  taken  place.  Deer  are 
attracted  to  the  fresh,  succulent 
vegetation  planted  there,  par- 
ticularly during  spring  months 
when  forest  foods  are  scarce. 

Slow  Down! 

If  you  see  deer  on  the  side 
of  the  road,  reduce  speed  as 
quickly  as  is  safely  possible  and 
watch  the  animal.  Be  prepared 
to  stop  if  the  animal  or  animals 
make  moves  toward  the  road. 
Slow  to  a  crawl  if  traffic  permits 
and  always  wear  your  seatbelts. 

They  Come  in  Twos  and 
Threes 

Where  you  see  one  deer, 
there  are  likely  to  be  others. 
Deer  are  social  animals  and 
travel  in  family  groups  most  of 
the  year.  Just  because  you  pass 


one  or  more  deer  safely  doesn't 
mean  there  aren't  others  near- 
by. Keep  driving  slowly  and  pay 
attention  to  both  sides  of  the 
road.  Many  accidents  are  caused 
not  by  those  deer  that  a  driver 
sees  but  by  an  unobserved  ani- 
mal that  suddenly  darts  into 
the  road. 

Expect  the  Unexpected 

Remember,  oncoming  auto- 
mobiles startle  deer  and  head- 
lights confuse  them.  Frightened 
deer  are  unpredictable  in  their 
movements  and  are  as  fast  as 
lightning.  They  can  be  in  front 
of  your  car  in  seconds.  Just  be- 
cause the  deer  appears  to  be 
bounding  in  the  woods  doesn't 
mean  it  will  not  turn  on  its  heels 
and  jump  into  your  path.  Again, 
slow  down  and  pay  attention. 

Last  Gap  Measures 

If  a  collision  appears  immi- 
nent, try  blowing  your  horn 
and  switching  to  low -beam 
lights.  "This  may  prompt  the 
deer  to  leap  from  harm's  way," 
says  Osborne,  "but  that's 
not  guaranteed." 

No  Time  to  Avoid . . . 

If  a  collision  is  otherwise  un- 
avoidable, go  ahead  and  hit  the 
deer  instead  of  swerving  off  the 
road  or  into  coming  traffic.  As 
bad  as  it  seems,  it's  much  better 
to  hit  a  "soft"  animal  than  risk 
collision  with  another  vehicle, 
trees  and  other  obstacles. 

If  You  Hit  A  Deer... 

First  Sgt.  WS.  Hunter  of  the 
N.C.  Highway  Patrol  offers  this 
advice.  "If  a  motorist  is  involved 
in  an  accident  involving  a  deer, 
the  following  steps  should  be 
taken.  First,  assess  the  damage. 
If  the  damage  is  less  than  $  1 ,000, 
the  motorist  is  not  required  by 
law  to  report  the  collision.  If 
more  than  $  1 ,000  damage  is 
done,  or  the  motorist  is  unsure 
of  the  extent,  he  or  she  should 
contact  a  law  enforcement  agen- 
cy by  the  quickest  means  of 
communication  to  have  a  traf- 
fic accident  report  filed." 
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Correction  from  Reader 
Black  Bears  Can  Kill,  But  Attacks  Are  Very  Rare 


White  Perch  Breaks 
State  Record 


Dear  Editors: 

I  read  with  great  interest 
your  article  "Bears  in  the  East" 
(January  1996).  It  is  a  very  well 
written  article  that  explains 
some  important  facts  on  black 
bear  natural  history.  As  a  bear 
enthusiast,  I  was  heartened  to 
read  that  not  only  is  bear  bait- 
ing banned  in  your  state,  but 
also  that  North  Carolina  has 
500,000  acres  that  serve  as 
bear  sanctuaries. 

As  part  of  our  nation's  "char- 
ismatic mega-fauna"  black  bears 
capture  a  lot  of  attention.  Thus, 
it  is  important  to  set  the  record 
straight  on  one  important  point. 
The  article  states,  "The  only  re- 
corded instances  of  black  bear 
attacks  have  occurred  in  Cana- 
da and  Alaska  ..."  This  state- 
ment is  incorrect. 

I  was  living  near  Pagosa 
Springs,  CO.,  in  1993  and  there 
was  a  widely  reported  attack  near- 
by on  a  man  by  a  black  bear. 

Also,  Stephen  Herrero,  author 
of  Bear  Attacks:  Their  Causes 
and  Avoidance  (Lyons  &  Bur- 
ford,  1985),  reported  one  fatal 
attack  in  Sainte  Marie,  Michi- 
gan ( 1948)  and  one  in  what  is 
now  the  Rocky  Mountain  Na- 
tional Park  ( 1971 ).  Herrero  con- 
cludes from  his  research  that 
habituation  and  garbage -food 
conditioning  have  only  infre- 
quently been  primary  contrib- 
uting circumstances  to  black 
bears  preying  on  people.  Ha- 
bituated black  bears  seem  to 
almost  always  be  involved  in 
incidents  that  result  in  minor 
human  injuries.  Herrero  notes 
that  it  is  almost  always  "wild" 
black  bears  found  in  remote  or 
rural  areas  that  have  little  asso- 
ciation with  people  that  occa- 
sionally try  to  prey  on  humans. 

Herrero  also  reminds  us  that 
this  type  of  behavior  is  very  rare. 
John  O'Pezio,  a  black  bear  spe- 
cialist with  New  York's  Wildlife 
Resource  Center,  is  cited  regard- 
ing a  study  he  did  that  highlights 
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There  have  been  a  few  fatal  attacks  on  humans  by  black  bears  in  the 
lower  48  states,  but  this  behavior  is  extremely  rare.  This  type  of  attack 
has  occurred  in  wilderness  or  remote  settings  where  bears  have  little  or 
no  contact  with  humans — or  fear  of  them. 


how  rare  black  bear  attacks  are. 
From  1960  to  1980,  out  of  77 
million  recreation  days  spent  by 
people  in  black  bear  country  in 
New  York,  only  three  bear -re- 
lated injuries  occurred.  In  every 
case,  the  people  were  swiped 
while  in  a  tent  either  asleep  or 
resting.  All  three  incidents  re- 
sulted in  minor  injuries. 

Readers  concerned  about 
safety  in  black  bear/or  grizzly 
country  who  want  a  non-sen- 
sationalistic,  scientific  approach 
to  the  subject  would  be  well- 
advised  to  read  Stephen  Her- 
rero's  book. 

— Kevin  Holladay 
Santa  Fe,  N.M. 

Editor's  Response:  You  are  cor- 
rect concerning  the  accuracy  of  the 
sentence.  We  have  read  Herrero 's 
book  and  were  aware  of  the  cases 
you  mention.  The  words  "fatal" 
and  "primarily "  should  have  been 
included  as  follows:  "Recorded 
instances  of  fatal  black  bear  attacks 
have  occurred  primarily  in  Canada 
and  Alaska . .  ."We  were  simply 


trying  to  make  the  point  that  most 
fatal  incidents,  although  extremely 
rare,  seem  to  happen  in  very  remote 
areas  where  bears  have  little  or  no 
association  with  humans. 

The  topic  of  black  bear  attacks 
is  complex  and  one  that  would  take 
much  mitre  space  than  is  available 
here  to  address  adequately.  We 
encourage  any  readers  interested  in 
the  topic  to  read  the  Herrero  book. 
Currently  the  author  is  at  work  on 
an  updated  book  that  will  examine 
incidents  that  occurred  during  the 
J  98  J  -83  period.  A  new  book  of 
interest,  published  this  year  by 
Lyons  &  Burford,  is  Safe  Travel 
in  Bear  Country  fry  Gar^  Brown, 
forn\er  chief  ranger  and  bear  man- 
agement specialist  at  Yellowstone 
National  Park.  It's  more  applicable 
for  travel  in  grizzly  country,  but  its 
tips  on  hiking  and  food  storage  in 
bear  country  should  also  prove 
useful  for  dealing  with  human- 
habituated  bears  in  the  Southern 
Appalachians. 

— Gordon  Warburton,  black  bear 
project  leader,  and  Vic  Venters, 
Division  of  Conservation  Education 


A 1 -pound,  15 -ounce  white 
perch  set  a  new  state  rec- 
ord for  that  species,  and,  was 
the  only  freshwater  record  set 
in  1995. 

Timothy  Goss  of  Northside 
in  Granville  County  took  the 
record  breaker  from  a  farm  pond 
in  November,  surpassing  the  old 
record  by  one  ounce.  The  perch 
measured  14  lh  inches  in  length 
and  had  an  11 -inch  girth.  The 
previous  record  white  perch, 
caught  by  Robert  Miller  in  1987, 
was  caught  in  Lake  Gaston. 

Goss  was  fishing  with  a  live 
minnow  on  light  tackle  when 
he  caught  the  perch.  His  rec- 
ord was  certified  by  Scott  Van 
Horn,  Piedmont  area  fisheries 
research  coordinator. 

Anglers  who  catch  fish  that 
they  think  may  break  an  exist- 
ing state  record  should  be  very 
careful  in  documenting  the 
catch.  The  length,  girth  and 
weight  should  be  recorded,  and 
the  fish  must  be  weighed  on  cer- 
tified scales  with  one  or  more 
observers  as  witnesses.  The  an- 
gler should  record  day,  month 
and  year  and  the  location  of  the 
catch.  A  full  side-view  photo 
of  the  fish  should  be  taken  and 
included  with  the  application 
for  record  certification. 

Application  forms  for  submit- 
ting possible  state  record  fresh- 
water species  can  be  obtained 
from  the  Division  of  Boating 
and  Inland  Fisheries,  N.C.  Wild- 
life Resources  Commission,  512 
N.  Salisbury  Street,  Raleigh,  N.C. 
27604-1188,  or  by  telephoning 
(919)  733-3633. 

— Bodie  McDowell 
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Please  Assist  Survey 
Fish  and  Wildlife  Service  Needs  Your  Help 


Help  Keep  State  Waters  Pest  Free 
Take  Precautions  Against  Zebra  Mussels 


Your  Answers  Count! 

"Would  you  please  take  a  moment 
to  answer  some  questions?" 


Starting  in  Spring  of  1996,  the 
Bureau  of  Census  will  be  con- 
ducting a  national  survey  for 
the  U.S.  Fish  &  Wildlife 

Service.  Your  responses  are 
important  because  they  affect 

national  policy.  When  the 
Census  calls  you,  please  take  a 

few  minutes  to  answer  the 
survey.  You'll  be  glad  you  did. 


OR£V 


Support  The 
S.  Fish  &  Wildlife  Service 
When  You're  Called! 


The  U.S.  Fish  and  Wildlife 
Service  needs  the  help  of 
hunters,  anglers  and  other  wild- 
life enthusiasts  to  support  the 
1996  National  Survey  of  Fish- 
ing, Hunting  and  Wildlife-Asso- 
ciated Recreation. 

This  survey,  conducted  since 
1955,  is  undertaken  every  5  years 
and  provides  the  only  compre- 
hensive statistical  data  available 
about  participation  in  and  ex- 
penditures on  hunting,  fishing, 
bird  watching  and  other  wildlife  - 
related  recreation. 

Why  is  this  important?  For 
one,  it  provides  the  best  avail- 
able data  on  the  numbers  of 
people  who  hunt,  fish  or  enjoy 
wildlife — and  the  economic 
clout  that  outdoor  enthusiasts 
wield.  This  is  priceless  informa- 
tion in  today's  bottom-line  ori- 
ented economy.  Much  of  the 
national  and  state  legislation 
that  influences  wildlife — and 
the  future  of  activities  that  de- 
pend on  healthy  wildlife  popu- 
lations— can  be  decided  on  how 
much  money  outdoor  enthusi- 
asts contribute  to  the  economy. 
The  survey  is  also  an  indispens- 
able resource  for  state  and  fed- 
eral wildlife  officials,  journal- 
ists, conservation  groups,  cor- 
porations and  others  interest- 
ed in  wildlife. 

To  conduct  the  survey,  the 
U.S.  Census  Bureau  contacts 
nearly  80,000  households  na- 


tionwide. A  portion  of  these 
households  are  then  tracked 
throughout  the  following  year 
to  determine  their  participation 
in  and  expenditures  on  wildlife - 
related  activities.  For  example, 
during  the  last  survey  in  1991 , 
70,000  wildlife  recreationists 
were  tracked  for  a  year,  includ- 
ing 42 ,000  hunters  and  anglers. 

The  Census  Bureau  will  col- 
lect the  information  through 
telephone  interviews  in  April 
and  August  1996  and  January 
1997.  The  results  will  be  pub- 
lished in  a  national  report,  as 
well  as  in  50  state  reports. 

The  last  survey  was  conduct- 
ed in  1991  and  revealed  that 
108.7  million  Americans  enjoy- 
ed some  form  of  wildlife -related 
recreation,  spending  $59  billion 
pursuing  these  activities.  These 
recreationists  included  36  mil- 
lion anglers;  14  million  hunters; 
and  76  million  participants  in 
wildlife  observation,  photogra- 
phy and  feeding. 

"The  willingness  of  anglers, 
hunters  and  others  to  partici- 
pate in  these  activities  is  critical 
to  its  success,"  said  John  Rogers, 
the  Fish  and  Wildlife  Service's 
acting  director.  "A  relatively 
small  percentage  of  wildlife  en- 
thusiasts will  be  called  and  we 
hope  that  these  people  will  be 
willing  to  participate." 

— Infornuitkm  courtesy  of  U.S. 
Fish  &  Wildlife  Service 


With  the  water  sports  sea- 
son just  around  the  cor- 
ner, boat  owners  should  remem- 
ber to  take  special  precautions 
if  they  plan  on  boating  in  zebra 
mussel -infested  waters.  The  in- 
troduced mussel,  which  is  play- 
ing havoc  in  aquatic  ecosystems 
across  the  country,  has  not  been 
detected  in  North  Carolina  and 
biologists  would  like  to  keep  it 
that  way. 

However,  they  are  present 
in  at  least  19  other  states,  and 
have  spread  down  the  entire 
length  of  the  Mississippi.  They 
have  now  reached  the  upper 
tributaries  of  the  Chesapeake 
Bay,  specifically  the  Allegheny 
River  in  southwestern  Pennsyl- 
vania. Fortunately,  most  of 
Chesapeake  Bay  appears  too 
salty  for  zebra  mussels  to  survive. 

Zebra  mussels  are  extremely 
hardy  and  can  survive  at  least 
five  days  out  of  water.  This  har- 
diness has  contributed  to  their 
spread  into  other  states.  Last 
year,  for  example,  some  mussels 
were  discovered  at  an  inspec- 
tion station  at  the  California 
border  on  the  water  intakes  of 
boats  being  imported  by  truck 
from  the  Great  Lakes.  Their 
tiny  larvae,  which  are  often 
too  small  to  see  but  feel  grainy, 
can  survive  in  water  in  bilges 
and  bait  buckets  and  can  infest 
new  waters. 

In  addition  to  displacing  na- 


tive aquatic  species,  zebra  mus- 
sels cost  municipalities  millions 
of  dollars  each  year  to  control. 
The  mussels  attach  themselves 
to  solid  bodies  underwater  and 
quickly  form  huge  colonies,  clog- 
ging water  intake  pipes  and  sta- 
tions and  littered  beaches  and 
boat  bottoms  with  their  shells. 

BOAT/US.,  a  national  boat- 
ing organization,  has  some  spe- 
cific tips  to  prevent  boaters 
from  spreading  zebra  mussels  to 
non-infested  waters.  If  you  are 
traveling  back  from  zebra  mus- 
sel-infested water,  you  should: 
•Rinse  the  hull  with  hot  water 
and  flush  engine  parts  and 
baitwells  with  hot  water. 
•Drain  all  areas  where  water 
has  collected,  such  as  the 
bilge,  live  wells,  bait  buckets 
and  the  trailer. 
•In  hot  and  dry  weather,  leave 
the  boat  and  engine  out  for 
three  days,  which  should  kill 
off  any  remaining  mussels 
or  larvae. 
•Routinely  remove  or  inspect 
screens  and  valves  on  water 
intakes.  (A  clogged  water 
passage  can  ruin  an  engine.) 
•Anglers  should  take  care  also 
not  to  spread  zebra  mussels 
when  purchasing  bait.  Left- 
over bait  from  infested  wa- 
terways should  never  be  trans- 
ported. Be  sure  to  rinse  your 
bait  bucket  with  hot  water.. 


Former  Editor  Writes 
Duane  Raver  Praises  Gene  Hester 


Dear  Editor: 

Listening  to  Gene  Hester 
(The  Man  Behind  the  Camera, 
January  1996)  was  a  real  treat. 
Our  paths  haven't  crossed 
much  in  the  last  several  years, 
but  I  consider  Gene  one  of  the 
few  gentlemen -sportsmen  that 
I  have  known  in  my  lifetime. 
He  even  survived  a  summer  as 


one  of  my  college  student  biolo- 
gists doing  fishery  survey  work 
in  the  early  1950s. 

Our  state  and  nation  owe 
Gene  Hester  a  great  deal  for 
furthering  natural  resource 
management,  often  under 
difficult  situations. 

— Duane  Raver 
Cary 
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Brinkley  Also  Wins  Southeastern  Award 
Master  Wildlife  Officer  Honored  by  Federation 


Earl  Brinkley  of  Manteo,  left,  a  master  officer  for  the  N.C.  Wildlife 
Resources  Commission's  Enforcement  Division,  is  congratulated  by  Capt. 
Terry  Waterfield  of  Elizabeth  City,  after  the  District  I  officer  was  honored 
by  the  N.C.  Wildlife  Federation. 


Earl  Brinkley  of  Manteo,  a 
master  officer  in  the  en- 
forcement division  of  the  N.C. 
Wildlife  Resources  Commis- 
sion, has  been  named  officer 
of  the  year  by  the  N.C.  Wild- 


life Federation. 

Brinkley,  who  serves  in  Wild- 
life District  1 ,  earlier  in  the  year 
had  been  honored  as  North 
Carolina  officer  of  the  year  by 
the  Southeastern  Association  of 


Fish  and  Game  Agencies  at  its 
convention  in  Nashville,  Tenn. 

A  20-year-veteran  with  the 
Wildlife  Resources  Commission, 
Brinkley  received  the  Wildlife 
Federation  honor  during  the 
Governor's  Awards  banquet 
which  closed  the  51rst  annual 
convention  of  the  conserva- 
tion organization  at  Research 
Triangle  Park. 

Brinkley  has  served  the  Com- 
mission as  a  trainee  in  Bladen 
County  and  as  enforcement  of- 
ficer in  Duplin,  Carteret  and 
Dare  counties.  He  was  promot- 
ed to  master  officer  in  1982 
while  serving  in  Duplin  Coun- 
ty. A  native  of  Currituck  Coun- 
ty, he  and  wife  have  two  sons. 

Also  honored  by  the  Wild- 
life Federation  as  officers  of 
the  year  for  each  wildlife  dis- 
trict were:  2  -  Andrew  Waldrop, 
Burgaw;  3  -  Charles  E  Shaver, 
Louisburg;  4  -  William  T.  Lest- 
er, Southport;  5  -  Sgt.  Julian 
Alman,  Siler  City;  6  -  Sgt.  Eric 
Branson,  Albemarle;  7  -  Dennis 
Thomas,  Deep  Gap;  8  -  Dale 
Cavey,  Bostic;  9  -  Sgt.  Richard 
D.  Venable,  Robbinsville. 


— Bodie  McDowell 


Observed  May  18-24 
National  Safe  Boating  Week  This  Month 


The  premise  is  simple,  it  al- 
most goes  without  saying 
— but  boating  safety  experts 
agree  that  the  message  can't 
be  repeated  enough.  Wearing 
your  life  jacket  can  save  your 
life.  That's  the  vital  message 
of  National  Safe  Boating  Week 
(May  18-24)  and  the  central 
theme  of  the  1996  year-round 
safe  boating  campaign. 

The  slogan  for  the  1996 
campaign  is  "Life  Jackets.  They 
Float.  You  Don't."  When  boat- 
ers leave  for  a  day  on  the  water, 
they  seldom  expect  to  find 
themselves  in  the  water.  But  if 


they  do  and  they  are  not  wear- 
ing a  life  jacket,  they  increase 
the  chances  of  becoming  a 
boating  statistic. 

Carrying  the  proper  device 
accomplishes  only  half  the  job. 
"It  may  seem  trite  to  repeat 
over  and  over  but  that  life  jack- 
et isn't  going  to  help  anybody  if 
its  not  available  precisely  when 
needed,"  said  Elaine  Dickinson, 
National  Safe  Boating  Council 
Chair.  "Boating  accidents  can 
happen  in  a  split  second.  When 
an  accident  happens  that  fast, 
the  only  way  your  life  jacket  is 
going  to  be  available  to  help  you 


is  if  you  already  have  it  on  before 
you  end  up  in  the  water." 

National  Safe  Boating  Week 
is  an  annual  event  designed  to 
draw  attention  to  safety  issues 
affecting  those  who  board  a 
recreational  boat — whether  for 
cruising,  paddling,  water  skiing, 
fishing  or  hunting.  Participating 
agencies  such  as  the  N.C.  Wild- 
life Resources  Commission  urge 
all  boaters  to  follow  safety  points 
during  this  week  and  throughout 
the  entire  year. 

— Information  courtesy  of  the 
National  Safe  Boating  Council 


Calendar 


On  several  occasions,  events 
in  this  calendar  have  been 
changed  without  notice.  Read- 
ers should  always  check  with 
the  contact  listed  before  travel- 
ing to  an  event.  Items  for  list- 
ing should  be  sent  at  least  four 
months  in  advance. 

May  18-24 

National  Safe  Boating  Week 
will  be  observed  during  the  week 
immediately  preceding  Memori- 
al Day. 


LIFE  JACKETS. 

They  Float.  You  Don't. 

May  25 

The  Seventh  Annual  Great 
Smoky  Mountain  Trout  Festival 
will  be  celebrated  in  Waynesville 
Recreation  Park  in  Haywood 
County.  Events  include  a  trout 
race  with  wooden  trout,  bands, 
hiking  and  fishing  equipment 
displays,  environmental  educa- 
tion displays  and  food  and  bev- 
erages. For  more  information, 
contact  the  Great  Smoky  Moun- 
tains Trout  Festival,  RO.  Box 
308,  Waynesville,  N.C.  28786- 
0308,  or  call  (704)  456-3575. 

May  25-26 

The  third  annual  Fossil  Fes- 
tival will  be  held  in  Aurora.  The 
festival  will  feature  outstanding 
fossil  exhibits  by  the  Smithsoni- 
an Institution,  the  N.C.  Muse- 
um of  Natural  Sciences,  East 
Carolina  University,  and  others. 
Other  events  include  lectures, 
educational  exhibits  and  food 
and  beverage  vendors.  The  Au- 
rora Fossil  Museum,  now  open 
for  17  years,  features  videos,  ex- 
hibits and  fossil  searches.  For 
more  information,  contact  the 
Aurora  Fossil  Museum,  PC 
Box  352,  Aurora,  N.C.  27806, 
or  call  (919)  322-4238. 
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WILDLIFE  THROUGH  THE  YEAR 


Only  a  phone  call  away.-- 

Call  919-715 -4091  anytime  and  use  your 
MasterCard  or  VISA  to  purchase  most  hunting 
licenses,  fishing  licenses,  or  a  subscription  to 
Wildlife  in  North  Carolina  magazine. 


STI-VEN  A  WllM'N 


Wildlife  Endowment  Fund  Report 


February  1996 

Principal  Balance 
$22,272,201.37 

Interest  Earned 
$19,336,513.56 

Total  Receipts 
$41,608,714.93 

Interest  Used 
$8,660,710.48 

Fund  Balance 
$32,948,004.45 


Established  on  May  29,  1 98 1 ,  this  fund  is  derived  from  the  sale  of 
lifetime  hunting  and  fishing  licenses  and  lifetime  subscriptions  to 
Wildlife  in  North  Carolina  magazine  as  well  as  from  tax  deductible 
contributions.  While  the  interest  may  be  used  to  supplement  N.C. 
Wildlife  Resources  Commission,  programs,  the  principal  remains 
invested  to  generate  additional  interest  for  the  future. 


•  mM 

Hammer  Time 

by  Vic  Venters 

Six  a.m.  It's  a  gorgeous  Sunday  morning  in  May,  but  you'd 
rather  be  sleeping.  Instead,  you've  just  been  drummed  out 
of  dreamland  by  what  sounds  like  a  jackhammer  on  a  gar- 
bage can  lid.  Unfortunately,  it's  worse  than  that.  You've  got 
a  flicker  or  some  other  species  of  woodpecker  perched  on 
the  siding  of  your  house  and  it's  decided  to  play  bongos 
with  its  beak. 

So  what  to  do  to  shut  it  up? 

First,  let  us  tell  you  what  you  shouldn't  do.  That's  grab 
the  BB  gun  and  look  to  settle  a  score.  Flickers,  woodpeckers 
and  other  songbirds  are  all  protected  by  federal,  state  and 
local  laws.  Hold  that  thought,  or  trigger  finger,  as  it  were. 

You  should,  however,  act  quickly  before  the  bird  estab- 
lishes hard-to-break  behavior  patterns.  Make  no  mistake,  a 
woodpecker  drumming  on  the  house  can  be  more  than  an 
unwanted  noisy  neighbor;  it  can  also  cause  costly  damage 
to  wooden  siding.  Woodpeckers  "peck"  for  two  different 
reasons:  to  search  for  food,  and  also  to  attract  mates  and 
establish  territories.  The  most  likely  culprits  in  the  spring 
are  northern  flickers,  red-bellied  woodpeckers  and,  occa- 
sionally, pileated  woodpeckers. 

You've  got  two  larger  strategies  to  work  with — deter- 
rence and  distraction.  If  yard  space  permits,  try  placing  suet 
blocks  away  from  the  drumming  area.  This  may  keep  their 
beaks  in  food  and  off  your  house.  Flickers  can  sometimes 
be  distracted  by  erecting  a  nesting  box  for  them. 

There  are  any  number  of  ways  to  deter  flickers,  starting 
with  owl  decoys  or  hawk  silhouettes.  You  can  make  the  sil- 
houette or  buy  the  decoy.  Hang  or  place  it  near  the  drum- 
ming area.  Also  try  hanging  strips  of  garbage  bags,  tin  foil 
or  pie  plates  near  the  trouble  spot.  Be  prepared  to  hang 
more  if  the  bird  moves  to  another  locale.  One  source  rec- 
ommends painting  one  or  two  coats  of  clear  wood  preserva- 
tive over  the  trouble  spot,  as  the  birds  apparently  hate  the 
taste.  If  some  damage  has  already  been  done,  you  should 
quickly  repair  the  hole  with  metal  sheathing  to  prevent  the 
bird  from  enlarging  the  hole. 
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Hook 


into 


ATCH 


North  Carolina  Wildlife  Resources  Commission 


N.C.  CATCH  is  the 

popular  North  Carolina 
aquatic-based  conserva- 
tion education  program 
sponsored  by  the  N.C. 
Wildlife  Resources  Com- 
mission. Classroom 
teachers  can  use  N.C. 
CATCH  in  their  lesson  plans,  or  as  part  of  an  independent 
curriculum.  Communities  can  use  it  for  environmental 
education  and  as  an  educational  project  for  youth  clubs. 


MaiSSA  McCAW 


For  adults  to  receive  N.C.  CATCH  materials,  they  must  com- 
plete a  six-or  10  hour  N.C.  CATCH  Instructor  Training  Work 
shop.  Across  the  state,  these  workshops  are  taught  by  district 
education  specialists  from  the  Commission's  Division  of  Con- 
servation Education. 

Reel  in  the  satisfaction  and  joy  of  learning,  exploring  and 
conserving  North  Carolina's  aquatic  environments  through 
N.C.  CATCH.  For  more  information  contact: 
N.C.  CATCH 

N.C.  Wildlife  Resources  Commission 
Division  of  Conservation  Education 
512  North  Salisbury  Street 
Raleigh,  North  Carolina  27604- 1 188 
(919) 733-7123 


The  N.C.  CATCH  program  helps  young  people  8  to 
15  years  old  develop  outdoor  skills  and  understand 
freshwater  and  saltwater  aquatic  environments. 
Under  adult  leadership,  students  have  fun  learning 
about  fish  and  their  habitats,  conservation  and 
outdoor  ethics,  and  fishing  skills  and  equipment. 
Students  learn  through  classroom  activities,  aquatic 
field  outings  and  fishing  trips. 

N.C.  CATCH  is  correlated  to  parts  of  the  N.C. 
competency-based  school  curriculum,  and  certif- 
icate renewal  credit  is  available  to  N.C.  CATCH- 
trained  teachers. 


Turtle  Days 

We  might  envy  the  chicken 
turtle  its  day  in  the  sun 
when  the  first  and  only 
chore  on  the  list  is  to  find 
a  spot  to  bask.  It  gives  a 
whole  new  meaning  to 
"Just  do  it." 


Second-class  postage  paid  at 
Raleigh,  North  Carolina 
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OUR  NATURAL  HERITAGE 


Reality  Bites  on  Trees 


by  Jim  Dean 


The  storm  that  howled  across  the  farm  last  fall  could  have 
been  much  worse.  It  peeled  up  the  corners  of  tin  roofs  and 
carried  away  plastic  on  the  plantbed  greenhouse,  but  the 
damage  was  quickly  repaired.  We  weren't,  however,  quite  sure 
what  to  do  about  one  large  old  apple  tree  in  the  orchard.  It 
lay  on  its  side  through  the  winter,  but  when  buds  appeared  on 
it^this  past  spring,  we  decided  it 
might  be  saved. 

One  afternoon  in  early  April, 
Curtis  looped  a  chain  around  the 
trunk  and  slowly  pulled  the  tree 
upright  with  the  tractor.  His  wife 
Louise  and  I  struggled  to  screw  a  steel 
anchor  rod  nearly  5  feet  into  the 
ground,  then  rigged  a  cable  from 
the  rod  to  the  tree.  When  the  cable 
was  securely  clamped,  Curtis  eased 
the  tractor  back  a  foot  or  so  and  I 
unhooked  the  chain. 

If  we  didn't  break  too  many  roots 
while  setting  the  tree  upright,  it 
should  bear  apples,  but  I'm  afraid  I  have  become  too  much  of  a 
fatalist  to  begin  counting  September's  pies.  My  history  of  tree 
stewardship  hereabouts  is  by  no  means  heroic. 

Trees,  I  think,  are  planted  by  hopeful  people.  The  assump- 
tion we  make  is  that  we  will  get  to  sit  in  their  shade,  eat  their 
fruit,  enjoy  their  beauty  or  sell  the  timber  at  some  point.  Or  our 
children  will.  A  person  who  doesn't  make  plans  at  least  20  or 
30  years  down  the  road  is  not  likely  to  go  to  the  trouble.  When  I 
first  took  over  as  manager  of  our  family  farm  some  dozen  years 
ago,  one  of  my  dreams  involved  trees.  I  saw  towering  cypress 
along  the  edges  of  the  ponds  and  catalpa  trees  burdened  with 
those  fat  worms  beloved  by  bluegills.  I  pictured  groves  of  black 
walnuts  and  orchards  of  pears,  apples,  peaches  and  sour  cher- 
ries along  the  dirt  lanes.  I  saw  willow  oaks,  maples  and  redbuds 
in  the  yards.  One  area  seemed  ideal  for  a  pecan  grove.  Grant 
Wood  never  painted  a  more  perfect  landscape  than  the  one  I 
thought  would  someday  bear  my  signature,  and  though  I  never 
hoped  to  live  long  enough  to  see  all  of  my  efforts  mature,  I 
could  certainly  watch  them  grow.  At  least  I  could  imagine  a 
grandchild  looking  up  into  a  dense  canopy  someday  and  saying, 
"My  granddaddy  planted  these." 

I  got  busy  right  away,  ordering  saplings  and  studying  the 
proper  planting  methods.  I  dug  holes  big  enough  to  bury  Buicks, 
watered,  mulched,  pruned,  sprayed.  I  waded  into  the  icy  ponds 
in  winter  and  planted  cypress.  For  several  years,  progress  was 
satisfying.  Then,  things  begin  to  happen. 

A  grove  of  50  walnuts  failed  in  the  third  year.  Pecans  simply 
wouldn't  live  where  I  thought  they  should  despite  several 
replantings.  Fruit  trees  were  nibbled  to  death  by  deer  or  dried 
up  in  100 -degree  Augusts  during  severe  droughts  that  took  a 


heavy  toll  even  on  some  hardy  trees  like  maples  and  redbuds. 
Oh  well,  I  thought,  I  can  buy  fruit,  walnuts  and  pecans  at 
the  market.  There  were  a  few  successes.  A  handful  of  cypress 
survived  the  nips  of  beavers,  muskrats  and  wading  cattle.  The 
catalpas  are  coming  along  and,  after  two  replantings,  sev- 
eral  cherries,  peaches  and  apples  seem  likely  to  make  it.  It  is 

only  when  I  stop  to  consider  all  the 
trees  I  planted  that  I  begin  to  under- 
stand why  Mr.  Wood  chose  to  render 
his  visions  in  oils  rather  than  on 
any  actual  land. 

It  didn't  help  when  Curtis  yanked 
two  spindly  maples  out  of  the  woods 
and  stuck  them  in  the  dirt  in  front  of 
his  house  where  they  have  prospered 
beyond  all  belief  and  now  shade  his 
porch  with  lofty  30 -foot  crowns.  Or 
that  he  gives  me  a  knowing  wink 
everytime  he  remarks  on  their  prog- 
ress. Nor  did  it  seem  fair  that  in  pas- 
tures and  fields  left  fallow  only  two 
years,  pines  volunteered  with  such  ferocious  enthusiasm  that 
they  can  barely  be  bushhogged. 

Clearly,  I  had  a  lot  to  learn  about  silviculture.  Meanwhile,  my 
carefully  tended  conscriptions  looked  as  though  they  might  be 
serving  life  without  parole  in  Job's  garden. 

I  suppose  you  could  fairly  say  that  I  simply  don't  have  a 
green  thumb,  but  it  seems  to  be  more  basic  than  that.  Given 
the  many  trees  I  have  planted,  this  spring  I  could  count  less 
than  a  dozen  that  were  still  living.  Only  a  single  tree  stood  out 
as  a  resounding  success.  It  was  a  cypress  planted  in  the  edge  of  a 
pond  10  years  ago.  It  had  soared  to  15  feet,  and  its  trunk  had 
swollen  at  the  base  admirably.  I  half  expected  to  see  little 
cypress  knees  poking  above  the  dark  water  any  day.  Encour- 
aged, I  had  given  this  tree  more  attention  than  usual,  placing 
a  wire  cage  around  it  to  protect  it  and  weaving  Spanish  moss 
into  its  limbs. 

Everytime  I  fished  the  pond,  I  looked  fondly  at  my  cypress. 
Everytime,  that  is,  until  one  day  in  mid-April  when  I  launched 
the  boat.  The  water  was  very  high  because  a  new  family  of 
beavers  had  moved  in  and  dammed  up  the  spillway,  yet  again. 
As  I  prepared  to  cast  toward  the  bed  of  lily  pads  beneath  my 
lovely  cypress,  I  suddenly  gasped.  Where  was  my  tree?  It  didn't 
take  long  to  finger  the  culprit.  The  water  had  risen  above  the 
wire  cage,  and  a  beaver  had  gnawed  off  my  tree  at  the  water- 
line.  My  dream  had  become  a  rodent's  toothpick. 

It  is  not  a  very  subtle  reminder,  is  it?  We  often  think  we  are  in 
control,  and  some  of  us  live  a  lifetime  with  such  illusions.  But 
we  are  fooling  ourselves  to  do  so. 

I  don't  think  I'll  be  planting  any  more  trees  right  away.  But  I 
may  ask  for  volunteers. 


v. o 
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NATURE'S  WAYS 


When  early  settlers  first  entered  the  central  portkrn  of  North 
Carolina  in  the  early  18th-century,  they  found  small  herds  of 
buffalo  grazing  in  the  grassy  forest  openings.  Easy  targets,  the 
buffalo  were  quickly  hunted  out  by  the  homesteaders,  the  first 
organism  to  be  extirpated  from  the  state  in  historic  times. 


Buffalo  in  North  Carolina 

written  by  Lawrence  S.  Earley/ illustrated  by  David  Williams 

One  of  the  largest  terrestrial  mammals  to  disappear  from 
North  Carolina  in  historic  times  is  also  one  of  the  least 
likely.  Unlike  the  Carolina  parakeet,  the  passenger  pigeon,  the 
ivory-billed  woodpecker  and  other  more  well-known  species, 
the  buffalo  did  not  become  extinct,  although  the  few  thousand 
that  remain  in  the  West  are  a  pitiful  fragment  of  the  30  million 
or  more  that  once  roamed  the  continent.  Buffalo  were  extir- 
pated from  the  state  probably  two  centuries  ago,  however,  and 
there  are  still  several  mysteries  about  its  presence  here. 

What  we  know  of  the  creature  comes  from  several  sightings 
of  buffalo  by  18th-century  explorers  John  Lawson  and  William 
Byrd.  Lawson  mentions  hearing  of  buffalo  killed  on  the  upper 
Cape  Fear  River,  no  doubt  in  the  Piedmont,  and  Indians  he  met 


near  Salisbury  reportedly  hunted  buffalo  on  the  upper  Yadkin 
River.  On  his  journey  to  trace  the  dividing  line  between  Virginia 
and  North  Carolina,  Byrd  saw  signs  of  them  in  Person  and  Cas- 
well counties  and  named  a  small  stream  "Buffalo  Creek"  "from 
the  frequent  Tokens  we  discover 'd  of  that  American  Behemoth." 

Buffalo  were  also  sighted  in  Alexander  and  Randolph  coun- 
ties, and  25  other  counties  still  contain  a  Buffalo  Creek,  Knob 
or  Race  Way,  evidence  of  a  surprising  presence  throughout 
much  of  western  North  Carolina. 

The  taxonomic  evidence  so  far  indicates  that  these  bison 
were  the  same  subspecies  as  the  plains  buffalo  that  roamed  the 
prairies  of  the  American  West.  This  may  surprise  some  who 
have  been  taught  that  the  bison  found  in  the  Southeast  was  a 
subspecies  called  the  "wood  bison,"  a  more  solitary  creature 
than  the  gregarious  animal  of  the  open  prairies.  The  wood 
bison  does  exist,  somewhat  larger  and  heavier  than  the  plains 
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Scientists  recognise  two  subspecies  of  buffalo — the  plains  buffalo  and  the 
wood  buffalo.  Although  few  buffalo  remains  have  been  found,  the  southeast- 
ern buffalo  is  generally  considered  to  be  the  same  as  the  plains  buffalo  that 
ranged  in  the  millions  across  the  western  prairies.  This  buffalo  subspecies 
may  well  have  been  expanding  its  range  east  and  south  at  the  time  of 
European  settlement. 


M    Plains  buffalo 
Q    Wood  buffalo 
—   Histirric  range 
Prehistoric  range 


The  wood  buffalo  if  as  a  creature  of  the 
'  'north,  ranging  throughout  western  Canada 
and  occupying  the  eastern  slopes  of  the  Rocky 
Mountains  south  to  Colorado.  The  plains  buf- 
falo inhabited  a  vast  territory  throughout  the 
continent,  ranging  east  on  a  line  with  the  Alle- 
gheny Mountains  and  as  far  south  as  Mexico. 


Range  map  and  subspecies  illustrations  after  Chapman  and  Feldhamer,  Wild 
Mammals  <if  North  America  ( 1982). 


bison,  but  its  historic  range  was  the  boreal  regions  of  Canada 
and  Alaska,  and  along  the  eastern  spine  of  the  Rocky  Moun- 
tains as  far  south  as  Colorado.  That  subspecies,  in  other  words, 
never  existed  in  North  Carolina. 

The  bison  was  a  herd  animal,  a  member  of  the  same  family 
to  which  cattle,  goats  and  sheep  belong.  Both  males  and  females 
had  permanent  horns,  unlike  buck  deer  which  annually  shed 
antlers.  Like  deer  and  other  ruminants,  buffalo  had  a  four- 
chambered  stomach  that  helped  it  digest  the  fibrous  grasses 
it  fed  on.  It  grazed  among  the  extensive  canes  that  once  lined 
streams  and  also  fed  on  the  plentiful  native  grasses  and  legumes. 

How  long  the  buffalo  actually  inhabited  the  Southeast  is 
somewhat  unclear.  A  bison  skull  was  recovered  in  Florida  with 
a  spear  point  thousands  of  years  old  embedded  in  it.  That  might 
suggest  that  the  animal  has  been  here  for  a  long  time,  but  that 
skull  is  from  another  species  entirely,  one  that  became  extinct 


shortly  after  Indians  entered  the  region  thousands  of  years  ago. 

Some  scientists  believe  that  Bison  bison  was  here  for  only  a 
short  time,  expanding  eastward  across  the  Mississippi  around 
1300  A.D.  and  building  up  to  a  peak  southeastern  population 
about  1700  A.D.,  before  swiftly  declining.  Many  17th-  and  18th- 
century  southern  travelers  saw  buffalo  and  noted  their  pres- 
ence, yet  Spanish  explorers  of  the  16th  century,  criss-crossing 
the  Southeast,  never  mentioned  the  animal.  And  there  is  little 
archaeological  data  pointing  to  a  lengthy  Indian  dependence 
on  the  animal. 

This  suggests  that  when  the  settlers  arrived,  the  buffalo 
were  expanding  their  range.  As  European  diseases  whittled 
down  the  Indian  populations,  it's  possible  that  the  buffalo  were 
briefly  able  to  exploit  both  the  Indians'  absence  and  the  open 
habitat  they  left  behind  before  the  animals  were  hunted  out 
and  disappeared  forever. 
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Lowlands  in 
the  Highlands 

written  and  photographed  by  Harry  Ellis  ®l9% 


KEN  TAYLOR 


Every  time  I  visit  a  mountain 
bog,  I  feel  that  I  have  entered 
a  primitive  and  mysterious 
place,  as  if  the  calendar  had  been 
rolled  back  through  eons  of  time 
to  a  landscape  of  long  ago.  Perhaps 
it's  the  black  swamp  muck,  where  hundreds  of  tiny  creatures  squirm 
and  twist  in  the  mud.  Or  maybe  it's  the  dark  water,  the  smell  of  wet 
loam  and  decaying  vegetation,  the  dim,  green-tinted  light,  or  the  dense 
entanglement  of  plant  growth.  Here  grow  the  horsetails  and  scouring 
rushes  (Equisetum)  and  the  ground  pine  (Lycopodium),  all  ancient 

plants — now  dwarfed  and  small — that  once  grew  to  heights  of  100  feet  or  more  in  the  bogs  and  swamps  of 
the  Mesozoic  era,  sheltering  the  great  dinosaurs  and  other  huge  reptiles  and  amphibians. 

A  person  visiting  a  bog  for  the  first  time  is  likely  to  entertain  the  misconception  that  danger  and  high 
adventure  lie  at  hand — hordes  of  poisonous  snakes,  vast  expanses  of  bottomless  muck  in  which  he  may  sink 
out  of  sight,  or  a  junglelike  setting  of  interlacing  vines  and  thorny  vegetation.  A  mountain  bog  is,  in  reality,  an 


Nestled  amid  our  mountain 
peaks  are  the  diverse  wetlands 
known  as  bogs.  No  two  of 
them  are  alike,  yet  all  are  char- 
acterized by  poor  drainage  and 
a  lavish  abundance  of  plants 
and  animals.  This  crab  spider 
(above)  has  found  a  home  on 
a  yellow  lady  slipper. 
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In  early  spring,  cinamnvm 
fern  "fiddlelxeads "  unfurl  their 
graceful  leaves.  In  mid-summer 
these  ferns  will  he  waist -high 
and  contpete  for  light  with 
dozens  of  other  species.  Plant 
life  is  especially  rich  in  these 
wetland  communities. 


important  ecological  habitat.  Its  land  surface  is  satu- 
rated with  moisture  like  a  sponge.  Most  bogs  in  our 
North  Carolina  mountains  have  sizable  areas  on  which 
the  footing  is  rather  firm,  where  one  sinks  little  more 
than  ankle  deep  in  the  muck  and  sphagnum.  These 
bogs,  of  course,  contain  varying  amounts  of  water,  its 
level  fluctuating  accord- 
ing to  season  and  to 
periods  of  high  and  low 
rainfall,  the  wet  seasons 
producing  bumper  crops 
of  frogs  and  salamanders. 

Mountain  bogs  occur 
in  poorly  drained  valleys 
and  mountain  basins, 
where  more  water  is 
entering  the  area  than 
is  exiting  from  it.  They 
are  usually  fed  by  springs 
and  small  brooks  and 
are  often  covered  with 
shrubs  of  various  kinds. 
No  two  bogs  are  alike, 
but  all  support  a  widely 
diverse  mixture  of  plants 
and  animals;  the  life  in 
one  may  differ  radically 
from  that  of  another 
only  a  few  miles  away. 

This  half- land,  half- 
water  world  is  perhaps 
the  least -known  envi- 
ronmental habitat  in  the 
entire  southern  high- 
lands. With  the  excep- 
tion of  naturalists,  few 
people  ever  go  there, 
but  those  who  do  find 
a  highly  specialized  nat- 
ural refuge  with  a  wealth 
of  plant  and  animal  life, 
including  many  rare  spe- 
cies. In  our  state,  most 
bogs  are  relatively  small, 
normally  less  than  6 
acres  in  extent. 

Opinions  vary  among 
scientists  as  to  the  origin 
and  age  of  our  mountain  bogs.  Many  believe  that 
these  areas  and  their  inhabitants  are  products  of  the 
Ice  Age,  when  the  great  Pleistocene  glaciers  came 
grinding  down  from  the  north,  burying  over  half  of 
North  America  in  ice.  Northern  forms  of  life  fled  ever 
southward  in  front  of  the  advancing  cold.  Though 
the  ice  sheets  never  reached  our  southern  Appa- 
lachians, temperatures  were  lowered,  and  plants  and 
animals  that  were  being  driven  out  of  the  North 
found  new  habitats  in  our  deep  mountain  basins 
and  valleys.  These  are  the  areas  where  many  of  our 
mountain  bogs  exist  today. 

When  warmth  came  to  the  land  again  and  the 
ice  melted,  life  again  migrated  northward,  but  the 
mountain  bogs,  being  small  pockets  of  cool,  moist 
habitat,  kept  most  of  their  northern  inhabitants.  This 


resulted  in  a  diverse  mixture  of  northern  and  south- 
ern plants  and  animals  that  are  of  older  lineage  than 
those  in  the  North.  Today,  bogs  represent  the  south- 
ernmost home  for  many  typically  northern  species, 
like  the  wild  cranberry  and  dozens  of  others,  both 
plants  and  animals.  To  many  songbirds  they  are  favor- 
ite breeding  habitats. 

The  one  bog  with  which  I  am  perhaps  most  famil- 
iar is  fringed  by  a  scattering  of  low-growing  trees  and 
shrubs  of  various  kinds — tag  alder,  flowering  dog- 
wood, hobblebush  viburnum,  a  few  small,  immature 
hemlocks,  mountain  laurel  and  mountain  winterberry. 
Waist -high  cinnamon  ferns  cover  most  of  the  bog 
surface  in  summer.  A  little  farther  back  on  the  ridges 
are  typical  stands  of  maple,  birch,  hickory,  beech, 
Fraser  magnolia,  tulip  poplar  and  several  kinds  of 
oak.  The  bog  is  lush  with  greenness  and  competing 
life  in  the  spring  and  summer  and  blazing  with  color 
in  the  fall,  including  the  sphagnum  moss,  which  turns 
to  brilliant  shades  of  red  and  orange. 

The  basic  component  of  a  mountain  bog  is  sphag- 
num or  peat  moss;  without  it,  the  bog  would  not 
exist.  As  bottom  layers  of  this  moss  die,  new  growth 
is  formed  on  top  of  the  old  peat.  Over  many  years, 
the  peat  builds  up  into  mats  of  considerable  thick- 
ness. To  walk  on  it  is  like  walking  on  feather  pillows. 
Sphagnum  moss  is  filled  with  large,  hollow,  moisture- 
absorbing  cells  that  retain  water  like  a  sponge.  Dur- 
ing the  hot  summer  months  it  absorbs  and  holds  the 
cold  underground  water,  releasing  it  only  gradually 
by  evaporation  into  the  warm  surrounding  air.  In 
effect,  it  cools  the  air  like  a  natural  refrigerator,  pro- 
ducing a  cool,  moist  climate  for  the  bog,  very  favor- 
able to  plants  and  animals  that  are  typically  found 
much  farther  north. 

Another  species  of  moss  that  grows  quite  abun- 
dantly here  is  the  haircap  moss  {Polytrichum  com- 
mune), which  is  often  seen  growing  directly  on  top 
of  the  sphagnum,  using  it  as  a  base  for  growth. 

In  the  bog  habitat  grow  a  diverse  variety  of  plants — 
fungi  of  many  forms,  shapes  and  colors,  lichens,  and 
several  species  of  ferns.  The  insectivorous  sundew  is 
found  in  some  North  Carolina  bogs.  Pitcher  plants 
are  also  found  in  a  few  bogs. 

And  here  grow  some  of  our  rarest  and  finest  orchids. 
The  first  to  bloom  is  the  showy  orchid  in  April,  fol- 
lowed in  May  by  the  pink  and  the  yellow  lady  slip- 
pers. In  June  there  are  purple-fringed  orchids,  and  in 
July  and  August,  yellow-fringed  orchids.  In  addition, 
there  are  the  spotted  coral  root,  the  nodding  pogonia 
and  the  rattlesnake  plantain.  The  ladies'  tresses  blooms 
in  October,  the  last  orchid  of  the  year. 

The  best -known  bog  plant  is  the  wild  cranberry 
{Vaccinium  macrocarpon).  Growing  from  Newfound- 
land to  North  Carolina,  it  reaches  the  extreme  south- 
ern limit  of  its  range  in  our  mountain  bogs,  but  in  a 
few  of  these  bogs  it  still  grows  in  mass  abundance,  the 
slender,  woody  stems  interweaving  to  form  dense  ever- 
green mats.  It  bears  pink  or  white  flowers  in  June  and 
rich,  crimson  red  berries  in  September  and  October, 
up  to  a  half  inch  in  diameter.  They  are  acid  and  slightly 
bitter,  but  when  cooked,  they  make  a  palatable  jelly 
and  a  delicious  tart  sauce  to  be  served  with  the  Thanks- 
giving turkey.  Each  autumn  for  many  generations, 
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North  Carolina  mountain  people  have  been  going 
into  these  bogs  and  returning  with  brimming  buckets 
of  the  red  fruit.  The  tradition  still  continues  in  the 
few  remaining  bogs  that  have  not  been  destroyed  by 
development,  logging  and  mining;  even  these  are 
threatened  by  man's  shortsightedness  and  greed. 

These  bogs  are  the  favorite  haunts  of  many  forms 
of  wildlife.  Deer,  foxes,  raccoons,  minks,  rabbits, 
skunks  and  squirrels — all  leave  their  footprints,  like 
autographs,  boldly  stamped  in  the  wet,  boggy  soil 
and  mud.  The  telltale  signs  of  smaller  creatures  such 
as  birds,  mice,  turtles,  frogs,  salamanders  and  even 
crawling  insects  are  also  visible. 

Each  spring,  moved  by  the  warming  of  the  earth 
and  by  their  own  biological  clocks,  frogs  emerge 
from  the  deathlike  entombment  of  hibernation  to 
deposit  their  eggs  in  the  water  and  make  the  bog 
alive  with  their  singing.  The  song  of  the  wood  frogs 
has  been  compared  to  the  quacking  of  a  flock  of 
ducks.  And  the  song  of  the  spring  peeper  reminded 
poet  Robert  Frost  of  the  tinkle  of  distant  sleigh  bells. 
Among  several  kinds  of  salamanders  found  in  and 
around  bogs  are  the  beautifully  patterned  spotted 
salamander  {Ambystoma  maculatum),  the  handsome 
red  salamander  (Pseudotriton  ruber),  and  the  Blue 
Ridge  spring  salamander  (Gyrinophilus  porphyriticus 
danielsi).  All  these  salamanders  possess  gills  and  lead 
an  aquatic  existence  at  first,  but  later  they  develop 
lungs  and  metamorphose  into  land-dwelling  adults. 


The  rare  bog  turtle  (Cbnmys  muhlenbergii)  lives 
in  several  North  Carolina  mountain  bogs,  along  with 
a  number  of  other  turtle  species.  This,  our  smallest 
turtle,  has  a  dark  body  and  a  striking  orange  blotch 
on  each  side  of  the  head.  It  lives  in  a  shrinking  habi- 
tat, in  danger  everywhere  it  is  found  because  of  the 
threat  of  drainage  and  development  and  also  from 
unscrupulous  collectors  who  scour  the  bogs  for  rare 
plants  and  animals.  It  is  never  a  good  idea  to  adver- 
tise the  location  of  any  bog. 

In  early  October  I  devoted  an  entire  day  to  an 
adventure  that  had  been  on  my  mind  for  some  time, 
a  trip  into  a  certain  mountain  bog  to  learn  as  much 
as  I  could  about  the  environment  and  its  inhabitants. 
From  the  parking  area,  the  trail  led  across  a  wooded 
ridge,  through  the  smooth  gray  boles  of  tall  beech 
and  giant  tulip  poplars.  This  bog  was  set  in  a  bowl- 
like depression,  with  high,  timbered  ridges  rising  on 
every  side.  Large  patches  of  sphagnum  moss  were 
touched  with  the  red  colors  of  autumn,  while  inter- 
mingling mats  of  haircap  moss  remained  a  dark  vivid 
green,  the  combination  producing  an  artistic  two- 
toned  effect.  Cranberries  were  ripe  and  in  over- 
whelming abundance,  some  of  them  almost  as  large 
as  small  cherries. 

I  had  briefly  visited  this  bog  earlier  in  the  sum- 
mer when  the  cranberries  were  in  bloom.  Then 
the  woods  were  filled  with  bird  song;  now,  save  for 
the  piercing  calls  of  the  blue  jays,  the  woods  were 


A  terrestrial  snail  feeds  on 
a  species  of  coral  fungus  (Cla- 
varia).  Fungi  of  all  shapes, 
sizes  and  colors  grow  in  profu- 
sion in  the  moist  environment 
of  a  bog.  Wild  cranberries 
(below)  provide  a  feast  for  the 
small  animals  that  are  adapted 
to  this  habitat.  During  the  Ice 
Age,  cranberries  extended  their 
range  into  the  cool  valleys  of 
North  Carolina's  mountains. 
Today  North  Carolina  is  the 
southernmost  home  of  these 
delectable  fruits. 
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The  wet  conditions  of  a  moun- 
tain bog  match  the  habitat 
needs  of  this  wood  frog.The 
mossy  platform  underfoot 
supports  the  growth  of  orchids, 
fungi  and  many  other  plants 
(right).  It  also  provides  a  damp 
and  sp(rngy  footing  for  a  variety 
of  wildlife,  including  raccoons, 
minks,  rabbits,  foxes  and  deer. 


silent,  for  the  breeding 
season  was  long  past. 
The  migrants  were  drift- 
ing south,  most  of  them 
dressed  in  their  som- 
ber traveling  clothes, 
very  different  from  the 
bright,  breeding  plumage  of  spring. 

Chipmunks  scurried  about,  laying  up  stores  for 
the  coming  winter.  A  shrew  darted  from  under  a 
bed  of  fallen  leaves  where,  impelled  by  its  voracious 
appetite,  it  had,  no  doubt,  been  searching  for  worms 
and  other  small  creatures.  Later,  alarmed  by  my 
approach,  a  jumping  mouse  bounded  from  a  thick 
weedy  growth,  hopping  about  on  its  long  hind  legs 
like  a  tiny  kangaroo. 

There  were  flocks  of  birds  gorging  on  the  ripe 
fruits  of  mountain  winterberry,  wild  grape,  sumac, 
dogwood  and  hobblebush  viburnum.  Most  of  these 
fruits  persist  well  into  the  winter  to  provide  a  food 
supply  for  the  winter  residents  of  the  bog  and  for 
flocks  of  overwintering  robins  and  other  birds  that 
choose  not  to  go  south  but  to  wait  out  the  winter 
months  in  the  shelter  and  security  of  the  bog. 

All  during  the  day,  as  I  walked  across  the  spongy 
carpets  of  moss,  hundreds  of  gossamer  threads  broke 
across  my  face,  for  it  was  the  cobweb  season,  when 


thousands  of  very  young  spiders  are  instinctively 
seized  with  the  urge  to  travel.  Each  climbs  upon  a 
stump  or  other  point  of  elevation  and  releases  a  long 
thread  of  silk  into  the  wind  that  is  buoyant  enough 
to  carry  it  away,  like  a  tiny  astronaut,  on  the  autumn 
breeze,  its  journey  usually  ending  many  miles  from 
where  it  began.  It  is  nature's  method  of  scattering 
her  children.  These  ballooning  spiders,  the  migrating 
birds,  the  monarch  butterflies  that  were  passing  and 
the  parachuting  seeds  of  milkweed  riding  the  autumn 
winds  all  seemed  to  typify  the  restless  spirit  of  autumn. 

Blue  jays  flashed  like  bright  blue  rockets  through 
the  trees  as  they  gathered  acorns  for  food,  the  woods 
ringing  with  their  high-pitched,  piercing  calls.  They 
are  permanent  bog  residents,  building  nests  and  rear- 
ing their  young  in  the  spring.  To  some  they  may  appear 
overly  noisy  and  aggressive,  but  the  woods  would  never 
be  the  same  without  them.  When  I  left  the  bog  late 
in  the  evening,  the  blue  jays  had  fallen  silent  and  a 
deep  hush  had  settled  over  the  bog,  a  silence  that 
would  deepen  even  further  as  winter  approached. 

Many  of  our  mountain  bogs  seem  to  be  shrinking 
in  size,  giving  way  to  forest,  filling  in  with  shrubs  and 
even  drying  up.  Apparently  this  has  been  happening 
only  during  the  last  half  century,  and  no  one  seems 
to  know  why.  We  know,  of  course,  that  natural  change 
is  a  part  of  our  earth's  history,  that,  when  measured 
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against  the  span  of  geological  time,  nothing  is  perma- 
nent, not  even  the  "everlasting  hills"  we  so  often  speak 
of.  But  this  change  to  our  bogs  seems  to  be  happen- 
ing on  a  very  rapid  time  scale,  indeed.  And  though 
we  mourn  the  passing  of  any  bog  or  its  inhabitants, 
there  is  something  about  the  phenomenon  of  natural 
change  at  which  one  cannot  help  but  marvel. 

What  is  to  be  bitterly  deplored  is  bog  destruction 
by  the  hand  of  the  real  culprit — man  himself.  The 
main  reason  that  these  fragile  wetlands  are  so  rare  in 
our  Mountains  and  Piedmont  is  that  land  developers 
are  draining  them,  regarding  them  as  waste -land  to 
be  "reclaimed"  in  the  name  of  progress.  Those  who 
love  our  wild  areas  for  purely  economic  gain  will  always 
be  pitted  against  those  who  love  them  for  their  own 
sake.  There  are  people,  I  suppose,  who  never  see  a 
bog  or  other  wild  area  lying  in  green  solitude  without 
secretly  hoping  that  someday  it  will  support  a  shop- 
ping center,  a  factory  or  a  golf  course.  When  I  think 
of  these  despoilers,  who  seemingly  believe  that  the  land, 
the  water  and  the  sky  above  belong  exclusively  to  them, 
I  am  reminded  of  a  verse  by  James  Whitcomb  Riley: 

"A  wee  little  worm  in  a  hickory  nut  sang,  happy 
as  he  could  be, 

'Oh,  I  live  in  the  heart  of  the  whole  round  world, 
and  it  all  belongs  to  me'.'"  S 


Stalks  of  scouring  rush 
(Equisetum  hiemale)  emerge 
from  the  bog  floor.  Although 
natural  causes  have  figured  in 
the  disappearance  of  many  of 
our  mountain  bogs,  drainage 
of  the  wet  soils  for  development 
projects  darkens  the  bogs ' 
future  in  North  Carolina. 
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Overlooked 
panfish 

Fewer  fishermen  go  after  rock  bass,  Roanoke  bass,  redbreast 
sunfish  and  fliers,  but  that's  a  mistake.  Here's  where  and 
how  to  find  these  less  popular  species. 

written  by  Gerald  A.  Almy  ©1996 


When  someone  mentions  panfish, 
most  North  Carolina  anglers 
immediately  conjure  images  of 
purple,  black  and  copper-colored  bluegills, 
perhaps  redears  (shellcrackers),  and  defi- 
nitely crappie.  These  three  game  fish  proba- 
bly account  for  80  percent  of  the  panfishing 
in  the  state. 

But  there  are  many  other  panfish  species 
in  North  Carolina's  ponds,  lakes  and  rivers, 
and  the  fishing  for  most  of  them  is  excep- 
tional right  now  as  spring  merges  into  sum- 
mer. Some  of  these  panfish  are  delicious  to 
eat;  others  are  just  average.  However,  all  of 
these  overlooked  panfish  offer  great  sport 
and  a  stimulating  change  of  pace. 

There  are  at  least  half  a  dozen  of  these 
panfish  species,  but  the  three  that  1  find  par- 
ticularly appealing  are  rock  bass,  redbreasts 
and  fliers.  Here's  a  look  at  the  types  of  waters 
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William  Hester  landed  this  red- 
breast sunfish,  or  robin,  in  the  dark 
waters  of  an  eastern  North  Carolina 
stream.  Live  crickets  and  grass  shrimp 
are  favorite  baits  on  eastern  rivers  and 
streams  in  the  Coastal  Plain,  espe- 
cially from  April  into  June. 


each  of  these  fish  favor  and  the  tactics  that 
have  worked  for  me  over  the  years. 

Rock  Bass  and  Roanokes 

The  lowly  rock  bass  wouldn't  win  many 
popularity  contests  among  North  Carolina 
anglers.  They're  not  sleek  and  powerful  like 
a  striper.  They  don't  jump  like  bass  or  streak 
through  the  shallows  like  pickerel.  Yet,  these 
stocky  little  panfish  are  strangely  appealing. 
Maybe  it's  their  dependability.  Rock  bass 


can  almost  always  be  caught  on  those  days 
when  other  game  fish  like  smallmouth  bass 
develop  lockjaw.  A  friend  of  mine  calls  the 
rock  bass  "Mr.  Reliable." 

But  I  don't  relegate  rock  bass  to  the  roll 
of  fill-ins.  I  value  this  pudgy,  bigmouthed 
quarry  as  a  game  fish.  The  rock  bass  is  hand- 
some in  a  rugged  sort  of  way.  Also  called 
"goggle  eye"  or  "red  eye"  because  of  its 
bright  red  eyes,  it  has  a  creamy  white  belly 
and  brassy,  olive -colored  flanks  flecked  with 
broken  black  dots. 

The  fish's  Latin  name,  Ambloplites  mpes- 
tris  gives  a  clue  to  its  preferred  habitat — 
rupestris  means  "of  the  rocks."  Stone-  and 
rubble -covered  rivers,  as  well  as  some  rocky 
lakes,  are  prime  rock  bass  fishing  grounds. 
Because  of  this  preference,  it's  most  abun- 
dant in  the  Piedmont  and  Mountains. 

The  Roanoke  bass,  a  related  species  that 
looks  quite  similar,  is  also  caught  in  North 
Carolina.  It  is  found  primarily  in  rivers  and 
creeks,  including  the  Flat,  Little,  Fishing,  Eno, 
Tar  and  Neuse.  (You  can  tell  the  difference 
between  the  two  fish  by  the  anal  fin.  Rock 
bass  have  six  spines,  Roanoke  bass  have  three.) 

Rock  bass  don't  grow  large — 5  to  7 
inches  is  typical — and  studies  have  shown 
that  it  takes  six  years  for  a  rock  bass  to  reach 
8  inches.  A  12 -ounce  fish  is  a  trophy,  and  the 
state  record,  caught  by  Gary  Hess  in  Nathans 
Creek  in  1984,  weighed  1  pound,  4  ounces. 
Roanoke  bass  grow  larger.  The  North  Caro- 
lina record  is  2  pounds,  10  ounces  for  a  Roa- 
noke caught  in  1994  by  Richard  Evans  in 
Nash  County's  Fishing  Creek.  One-pound- 
ers are  fairly  common,  and  the  fish  are  thought 
to  exceed  4  pounds. 

Rock  bass  can  be  caught  at  times  with 
just  about  any  angling  method  imaginable. 
I've  even  taken  them  with  huge  plugs  down- 
rigging  for  stripers  on  lakes.  Ultralight  spin 
tackle  or  a  light  fly  rod  is  more  appropriate. 
In  lakes  you  can  find  rock  bass  in  coves  and 
around  rocky  points,  reefs  and  any  areas 
where  stone  rubble  is  found  scattered  on 
the  bottom.  In  rivers,  rock  bass  favor  deep 
pools,  eddies  near  shore,  pockets  behind 
boulders,  ledges  and  shaded  shoreline  spots, 
where  they  often  hover  within  inches  of 
the  bank.  Rock  bass  also  hang  around  logs 
and  underwater  stumps. 

Top  lures  for  spin  fishing  include  grubs 


Though  anglers  often  neglect  them, 
redbreast  sunfish  are  common  in 
streams  across  the  Piedmont  and 
even  in  cooler  mountain  rivers  and 
streams.  Wading  while  casting  small 
spinners  is  often  effective,  as  Henry 
Nyland  shows,  and  it  isn't  unusual 
in  some  streams  to  catch  fish  on 
nearly  every  cast. 
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The  flier  is  another  overlooked  pari' 
fish  that  can  provide  wonderful  sport. 
Though  it  seldcnn  reaches  a  pound, 
it  is  common  in  many  dark  eastern 
streams,  lakes  and  millponds,  and 
seems  to  prefer  acidic  waters  where 
other  gamefish  are  less  common. 


with  plastic  twister  tails,  jigs,  in-line  spin- 
ners, banana-shaped  wobblers  and  small 
spinnerbaits  like  the  Beetle  Spin.  Four- 
pound -test  line  is  perfect.  Just  make  sure 
of  two  things — that  your  cast  lands  within 
inches  of  shore  if  fish  are  holding  near 
the  banks,  and  that  you  retrieve  slowly 
and  near  the  bottom  for  deeper  fish 
in  midstream. 

Live  bait  also  works  well  on  rock  bass. 
Hellgrammites,  earthworms  and  2 -inch  min- 
nows are  all  excellent.  Use  them  with  a  small 
bobber  and  split  shot  or  two.  This  is  a  great 
way  to  introduce  a  novice  to  fishing. 

Flies  also  take  rock  bass  consistently.  If 
fish  are  hovering  near  shore,  they'll  nab  a 
small  sponge  spider,  deer-hair  bug  or  cork 
popper  cast  close  to  the  bank.  Allow  it  to 
rest,  then  twitch  it  softly  once  or  twice.  If 
fish  aren't  striking  on  top,  use  small  sub- 
surface offerings  such  as  Woolly  Buggers, 
stonefly  nymphs,  black  ants,  or  streamers 
like  the  Zonker,  Matuka  or  Clouser  Min- 
now, sizes  4  to  10. 

It  would  be  hard  to  think  of  a  more 
pleasurable  way  to  spend  a  warm  June  after- 
noon than  wading  wet  in  a  cool,  shaded 
stream  casting  small  grubs  or  flies  to  will- 
ing rock  bass. 


Redbreasts 

These  colorful  sunfish  are  found  in  a 
wide  variety  of  waters  all  over  the  state,  from 
blackwater  streams,  rivers  and  swamps,  and 
potholes  of  the  Coastal  Plain  to  the  rocky 
streams  of  the  foothills  and  mountains — 
even  in  the  same  cool  waters  that  support 
trout.  The  state  record  weighed  1  pound, 
12  ounces  and  was  caught  by  Ronald  Stan- 
ley in  Big  Swamp  in  1983,  but  1 -pounders 
are  not  unusual  in  some  eastern  streams, 
though  they  run  smaller  in  western  waters. 

Basically  the  same  assortment  of  lures 
and  flies  that  will  take  rock  bass  will  also 
take  the  redbreast  sunfish,  but  there  the 
similarities  end. 

The  redbreast,  Lepomis  auritus — often 
called  robin — has  a  much  smaller  mouth 
than  the  rock  bass.  It  looks  more  like  a  blue- 
gill  but  has  different  colorations.  Redbreasts 
are  often  grayish  on  the  back,  with  a  rich 
turquoise  hue  on  the  flanks.  The  breast  is 
sometimes  red,  like  its  name,  but  usually 
more  orange  or  yellow. 

In  lakes  they  can  be  found  around  rocks, 
weeds  or  sunken  logs.  In  rivers  they  like  to 
lie  just  outside  the  currents  around  rock 
piles,  stumps,  logjams  and  weeds,  where 
they  ambush  passing  prey.  Sometimes  I  find 
them  in  deep  pools  or  eddies,  and  I  also 
catch  them  near  shore,  but  they  don't  seem 
to  hug  as  tight  to  the  bank  as  rock  bass  do, 
preferring  more  depth. 

Unlike  rock  bass,  redbreasts  are  tena- 
cious battlers  and  put  up  a  good  scrap  for 
their  size.  They  also  rate  better  as  table  fare, 
according  to  most  panfish  gourmets. 

The  redbreast's  diet  consists  of  insects, 


crayfish  and  baitfish.  Lures  and  flies  that 
imitate  these  creatures  are  all  effective.  My 
favorite  lure  for  redbreasts  would  have  to 
be  a  small  plastic-tailed  grub.  I've  had  good 
luck  with  both  short,  stubby  ones  and  flut- 
tering, curly-tailed  versions.  In  clear  water 
the  stubby  ones  often  work  best,  but  when 
water  is  stained,  I  prefer  those  with  the 
curly  tails.  My  second  choice  for  redbreasts 
would  be  a  miniature  spinnerbait  like  a 
Beetle  Spin,  followed  by  in-line  spinners, 
spoons  and  mini-crankbaits  such  as  the 
Rebel  Creek  Creature  series. 

For  fly  fishing,  try  sponge  spiders,  pop- 
pers and  bushy  trout  flies  on  top,  as  well  as 
slowly  drifted  nymphs  tumbled  along  the 
bottom.  At  times  a  small,  bright  streamer 
is  also  excellent.  Strip  these  in  slowly  so 
the  fly  stays  deep. 

Piedmont  streams  in  the  state  are  particu- 
larly good  places  to  fish  for  redbreasts.  These 
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waters  receive  little  fishing  pressure,  and 
you  can  often  wet -wade  or  float  them  in 
a  small  boat  while  catching  dozens  of  red- 
breasts and  other  species,  including  pick- 
erel and  largemouths.  You  may  not  see  a 
single  other  angler  all  day.  If  you  like  night 
fishing,  redbreasts  will  cooperate  even  after 
the  sun  sets,  and  that's  especially  appeal- 
ing on  camping  trips. 

Fliers 

The  flier,  Centrarchus  macropterus,  is 
a  bit  of  a  mystery  fish.  Though  its  range 
stretches  from  Virginia  west  to  Illinois  and 
south  to  Florida  and  Texas,  the  majority  of 
anglers  have  never  caught  one  of  these  fish 
and  may  not  have  even  heard  of  them. 

That's  a  shame,  because  not  only  does 
the  flier  provide  fine  sport  on  light  tackle 
(and  good  eating),  it  also  offers  an  intriguing 
change  of  pace.  In  North  Carolina,  fliers  are 


found  primarily  in  the  Coastal  Plain,  with 
the  best  fishing  in  the  southeastern  portion. 

Duane  Raver,  former  editor  of  Wildlife  in 
North  Carolina,  told  me,  "The  flier's  strong- 
holds are  the  millponds  of  the  southeastern 
counties.  Some  of  the  farm  ponds  that  back 
up  slow-moving  creeks  also  support  pretty 
good  populations  of  fliers,  but  apparently 
stumps,  downed  timber,  vegetation  and  the 
like  may  be  a  key  to  good  flier  habitat — 
maybe  even  spawning." 

"The  best  flier  fishing  I  ever  had  was  in 
Lake  Ellis  Simon,  a  private  lake  on  Camp 
Bryan,  which  is  an  in -holding  in  Croatan 
National  Forest  south  of  New  Bern,"  said 
Raver.  "These  fish  were  consistently  8  to  11 
inches  long,  and  I  know  some  weighed  better 
than  a  pound.  In  those  days,  I  didn't  know 
that  the  critters  weren't  supposed  to  reach 
more  than  a  half  pound,  but  I've  never  run 
into  such  sizes  again.  They  hit  1  '/2-inch  white 


Though  ultra-light  spinning  tackle 
and  small  spinners  work  well  for  red- 
breasts and  fliers,  a  flyrod  is  often 
nearly  ideal  when  the  fish  are  active  in 
spring  or  early  summer.  Small  poppers 
or  dark-colcrred  nymphs  or  sinking  black 
ants  work  well. 


streamers  fished  just  outside  heavy  vegetation." 

Raver  says  the  South  and  Black  rivers 
also  have  fliers,  and  so  do  many  other  smaller 
blackwater  coastal  streams.  Whether  it's  a 
pond,  stream  or  river,  dark,  tannic  water 
seems  to  be  the  key  to  the  best  flier  fishing. 
Waters  with  sunken  timber,  stumps  and 
weeds  are  especially  favored.  Fliers  thrive 
where  the  water  is  too  acidic  for  many  other 
fish,  with  a  pH  of  4.5  to  6.0  favored. 

The  flier  is  a  slow -growing  fish,  and  it 
takes  four  years  for  it  to  reach  7  inches.  The 
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state  record  weighed  1  pound,  5  ounces  and 
was  caught  by  Douglas  McCall  in  a  private 
pond  in  1990. 

What  do  these  fish  look  like?  Unique  is 
the  quick  answer.  They're  elongated,  resem- 
bling a  crappie  in  shape  more  than  a  bluegill. 
From  a  metallic,  yellowish  brassy  hue  on  the 
flanks,  their  color  blends  to  a  pale  milky  green 
near  the  dorsal.  There  are  dark  spots,  irregu- 
lar in  pattern,  on  some  of  the  scales  below  the 
lateral  line.  A  black  mark  is  usually  visible 
behind  the  eye  of  the  fish,  on  the  gill  plate. 
The  flier's  mouth  isn't  as  large  as  a  crappie's, 
but  it  is  larger  than  a  bluegill's.  The  most 
unusual  feature  is  an  oversize  anal  fin,  which 
is  often  edged  in  white,  like  the  brook  trout's. 

Once  you  find  a  lake,  river  or  pond  with 
fliers  in  it,  you  won't  find  them  particularly 
difficult  to  catch.  I've  had  good  luck  with 
lures  and  bait,  but  my  favorite  method  is  with 
a  fly  rod.  The  fish  are  heavy  insect  feeders, 
and  they'll  readily  consume  such  tidbits  as 
winged  ants,  crickets,  grasshoppers,  beetles, 
mayflies,  caddis,  midges  and  mosquito  larvae. 

Fliers  are  seldom  picky  about  what  pat- 
tern they'll  take  if  they're  in  a  feeding  mood. 
I've  generally  had  the  best  luck  with  quiet 
surface  lures  such  as  sponge  spiders  with 
white  rubber  legs  in  sizes  8  to  12.  These  flies 
have  a  soft  feel  in  the  fish's  mouth,  and  this 
seems  to  give  you  an  extra  second  or  two  to 
set  the  hook.  The  rubber  legs  also  add  a  nice 
quivering  action  to  the  fly.  Green,  yellow,  red 
and  white  have  all  been  effective  colors  for  me. 

Other  good  topwater  patterns  include 
trout  flies  such  as  ants,  crickets,  Elk  Hair 
Caddis  and  similar  patterns  that  may  look 
like  the  insects  that  fliers  feed  upon.  Small 
poppers  in  sizes  8  to  12  can  work,  but  they 
should  be  fished  very  quietly.  Simply  leave 
them  motionless  or  twitch  them  lightly. 

Bluegills  generally  strike  a  fly  before  you 
move  it  or  after  the  first  twitch.  Fliers  often 
wait  longer,  but  they  may  wallop  these  offer- 
ings with  more  gusto  than  bluegills.  Once 
hooked,  however,  they  aren't  as  strong. 

If  surface  lures  aren't  producing,  switch 
to  wet  flies,  nymphs  or  small  streamers  and 
work  them  slowly  at  depths  of  3  to  8  feet. 
Fliers  like  cover,  so  concentrate  your  casting 
around  sunken  brush  piles,  stumps,  weed 
beds  and  standing  flooded  timber.  Also, 
watch  for  the  swirls  of  feeding  fish  in  open 
water  and  cast  to  them  quickly. 

You  can  also  catch  fliers  on  an  ultralight 

Common  in  many  streams  and  rivers 
in  western  North  Carolina,  rock  bass 
are  perhaps  most  often  caught  on  small 
spinners  or  tiny  spinnerbaits  like  the 
BeetleSpin.  A  close  relative,  the  Roanoke 
bass,  is  found  in  some  Pkdmont  streams 
in  the  upper  Tar  River  watershed. 


spinning  outfit  and  4-pound  line  using  jigs, 
grubs,  tiny  spinnerbaits,  spoons  and  spinners. 
White  and  chartreuse  are  usually  good  colors. 
Fliers  have  a  penchant  for  following  a  lure 
a  long  distance  before  striking.  Sometimes 
they'll  even  come  right  up  to  the  boat,  but  if 
you  leave  the  lure  hanging  there,  they'll  eye 
the  lure  suspiciously  then  dart  back  into  the 
depths.  One  trick  I've  used  for  catching  such 
fish  is  to  simply  let  the  lure  fall  when  they 
won't  strike.  The  lure  may  draw  a  vicious 
strike  as  it  flutters  toward  the  bottom. 

Bait  is  almost  always  effective  on  fliers. 
Crickets  and  worms  will  take  the  black- 
water  quarry,  but  I've  had  such  good  luck 
with  minnows  that  I  rarely  try  anything 
else.  Small  ones,  1  to  2  inches,  are  best. 
Try  fishing  next  to  cover,  with  the  minnow 
suspended  beneath  a  float,  or  drift -fishing. 
Often  fliers  will  be  scattered,  and  drifting 


GERALD  A.  ALMY 

Wading  wet  in  a  cool  mountain  or 
foothills  river  is  an  ideal  way  to  spend 
a  summer  afternoon.  You  won't  see 
many  other  anglers,  but  you're  almost 
certain  to  catch  rock  bass  along  with 
redbreast  sunfish  and  smallmouth  bass. 

can  be  a  good  way  to  catch  them.  Adjust 
your  baits  to  hang  at  different  levels  until 
you  find  the  payoff  zone.  If  a  bridge  crosses 
the  stream  or  lake  you're  fishing,  this  can 
be  a  superb  flier  spot  during  summer.  Often 
you'll  catch  a  mixture  of  crappies  and  fliers 
in  these  locations.  Drift  minnows  at  depths 
of  7  to  12  feet  during  the  hottest  summer 
days  when  the  sun  is  shining. 

If  you  think  you'd  like  an  occasional  change 
of  pace,  give  these  three  "other"  panfish  a  try 
this  summer.  Each  offers  a  unique  challenge.  0 
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FuguFact 


&  Fantasy 


A  preference  for  puffers  can  be  deadly,  especially  since 
they  may  carry  deadly  toxins.  But  what  about  our  local 
representative,  the  northern  puffer?  Is  this  strange- 
looking  fish  a  threat  or  a  treat?  Read  on. 

written  and  photographed  by  Peter  K.  Meyer  ©1996 


Was  I  imagining  it,  or  did  my  lips 
seem  to  be  tingling?  The  sensa- 
tion was  ever  so  slight,  and  only 
15  minutes  had  passed  since  I  had  eaten 
the  puffer  fish — surely,  too  soon  to  feel  any 
symptoms  of fugu  poisoning? 

Two  minutes  later,  any  doubt  was 
erased:  My  whole  mouth  felt  like  the  den- 
tist had  shot  it  full  of  Novocaine.  Even 
my  tongue  was  numb. 

Beads  of  sweat  popped  out  on  my  fore- 
head. My  heart  raced  like  it  wanted  out 
of  my  chest. 

"Stay  calm,"  I  told  myself.  The  words 
come  out  slightly  garbled.  Perhaps  my  mouth 


wasn't  forming  the  words  quite  right? 

The  skin  on  my  body  became  hypersensi- 
tive. Something  wet  hit  my  thigh.  My  hands 
flushed  warm  as  my  fingers  reached  out  to 
touch  small  drops  forming  dark  circles  on  my 
khaki  pants.  A  strand  of  clear  liquid  landed 
on  my  wrist.  Jerking  my  hand  up  to  my  mouth 
revealed  a  drivel  of  saliva  running  down  my 


chin — I  was  salivating  like  Pavlov's  dog  and 
couldn't  even  feel  it. 

Alarmed,  I  pushed  my  seat  back  from 
the  dinner  table  and  struggled  to  stand.  The 
wooden  chair  fell  over  backward,  thudding  on 
the  linoleum  of  the  kitchen  floor. 

My  feet  and  arms  chimed  in  with  the 
symphony  of  tingling  flowing  through  my 
body.  My  legs  wobbled  as  I  began  moving 
toward  the  phone.  I  looked  down  at  my  feet 
to  make  sure  they  were  advancing — they 
were,  thank  goodness. 

An  eternity  seemed  to  pass  during  my 
20-foot  journey  across  the  kitchen.  My  body 
floated  like  I  was  in  the  zero  gravity  of  outer 
space.  Alarm  bells  of  warning  and  ter- 
ror rang  on  one  side  of  my  brain,  while 
the  other  side  advised  me  to  relax 
and  surrender  to  the  comfort- 
ing cloud  engulfing  me. 

My  vision  looked 
like  I  was  peer- 
ing through  a 
pair  of  binocu- 
lars the  wrong 
way.  Everything 
appeared  far 
distant  as  I 
watched  my  hand 
reach  out  to  grasp  the 
blue  telephone  on  the  wall. 
The  whole  room  started  to  spin,  and  I 


The  aptly  named  puffer  is  consid- 
ered a  delicacy  in  Japan,  though  it 
can  be  a  dangerous  taste  to  acquire. 
Experts  are  undecided  about  the 
toxicity  of  our  heal  northern  puffer. 
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slumped  to  the  floor. 

I  lay  with  my  face  on  the  white  linoleum, 
saliva  pooling  on  the  floor  next  to  my  mouth. 
Moving  my  arms  and  legs  took  considerable 
effort.  Even  the  simple  act  of  breathing 
seemed  a  struggle. 

The  telephone  was  still  in  my  hand.  Mak- 
ing myself  concentrate,  I  focused  to  read  the 
dial  numbers  on  the  phone  receiver.  My  fin- 
ger shook  unsteadily  as  I  punched  the  9,  then 
the  1  twice  in  a  row. 

"911 ,  County  Emergency.  May  we  help 
you?"  said  the  voice  on  the  other  end. 

"Puffer,"  I  tried  to  say,  only  it  came 
out  "Pfifffer." 

"I'm  sorry,  could  you  repeat?"  came 
the  question. 

"Pfifffer,  helllp,"  I  managed. 

"I  can't  understand  you.  But  we've 
matched  your  address  to  the  phone  number 
you're  calling  from,  and  we'll  send  someone 
out  to  see  if  you  need  help  right  away." 

I couldn't  move  or  talk,  but  I  could  still 
see  the  blue-uniformed  police  officer 
and  the  green-uniformed  paramedic  look- 


ing down  at  me. 

"What  do  you  think  happened?"  the 
officer  asked. 

"Puffer  fish  poisoning.  They  call  it  fiigu  in 
Japan.  The  fish  are  deadly  toxic  if  you  eat  the 
gall  bladder  or  liver.  This  guy's  a  doctor,  too. 
He  should  have  known  better." 

Wait,  my  mind  wanted  to  cry  out.  I'm  not 
dead!  I  just  can't  move. 

"How  does  fugu  poisoning  do  you  in?" 
queried  the  policeman. 

"The  toxin  makes  you  numb  and  kind  of 
high  at  first.  Later,  it  slows  down  the  heart  and 
drops  the  blood  pressure.  What  kills  you  in 
the  end  is  paralysis,  just  like  with  curare  they 
make  from  poison  frogs  in  South  America. 
It's  a  horrible  death — being  wide  awake,  fully 
aware  of  what's  going  on  around  you,  but  not 
being  able  to  move  or  breathe.  The  respira- 
tory muscles  quit  working,  and  you  suffocate." 

"Sounds  ugly,"  declared  the  officer. 

"Extremely,"  agreed  the  paramedic,  shud- 
dering briefly  in  his  green  uniform. 

"Let's  get  him  out  to  the  ambulance,"  the 
paramedic  added,  moving  to  one  end  of  the 
stretcher-on-wheels  upon  which  I  lay. 


The  uniformed  men  wheeled  me  out,  still 
unaware  that  I  was  not  dead,  that  I  could 
see  and  hear,  that  I  just  couldn't  move.  My 
tongue  hung  limply  out  the  side  of  my  mouth; 
my  right  arm  dangled  off  the  gurney,  flop- 
ping loosely  up  and  down  with  every  bump 
in  the  floor. 

They  rolled  me  past  the  big-screen  TV 
in  my  living  room.  The  screen  loomed  big- 
ger and  brighter  than  life.  A  blonde  news 
announcer  reported,  "A  local  doctor  died 
tonight  as  a  result  of  eating  puffer  fish  during 
a  scientific  experiment.  TV  8  News  was  able 
to  get  an  exclusive  interview  with  Martha 
Nance,  a  nurse  who  worked  with  the  doctor. 
She  told  TV  8,  'He  was  always  eating  some 
kind  of  weird  seafood  dish.  We  all  knew  it 
would  catch  up  with  him  sometime.  We'll 
miss  the  old  boy.'" 

My  dream  notwithstanding,  is  eating 
puffer  fish  that  dangerous? 
Over  100  species  of  puffer  fish  exist  world- 
wide. In  Japan,  puffers  are  prepared  as  fugu, 
a  delicacy  served  as  thin  slices  of  raw  meat, 
concocted  by  specially  trained  and  licensed 


Northern  Puffer 


Northern  puffers  are  small  fish,  reaching  a  maximum  size  of 
14  inches  and  2  pounds.  Seven  to  10  dark,  vertical  bars  mark 
the  sides  of  this  species.  Tiny  black  spots  are  scattered  over 
the  brownish  skin  on  the  upper  part  of  the  fish's  body;  the 
similar  southern  puffer  never  has  tiny  dark  spots  on 
its  upper  body. 

While  technically  toothless,  northern  puffers  have 
jawbones  modified  into  plates  like  incisor  teeth.  Two  jaw 
teeth  on  top  and  two  on  the  bottom  form  a  strong 
beak  in  the  fish's  mouth.  This  parrotlike  beak 
is  used  to  crush  hard-shelled  animals  such 
as  crabs,  clams  and  sea  urchins. 

Northern  puffers  and  other  members  of 
the  puffer  family  swim  in  slow  motion.  Like 
blimps  in  the  sky,  they  float  from  place 
to  place,  propelled  by  the  tiny  motors 
of  their  dorsal,  anal  and  pectoral 
fins.  Unlike  most  fish,  puffers 
do  not  swim  by  powerful 
strokes  of  their  tail  fin, 
using  their  tail  fin  as  a 
steering  rudder  instead. 
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chefs.  Some  Japanese  diners  eat  puffer  to 
reach  a  state  of  mild  excitement,  character- 
ized by  tingling  of  the  lips,  tongue  and  skin , 
flushing  of  the  skin,  generalized  warmth,  and 
mood  elevation.  A  few  puffer  feasters  get 
more  than  they  bargain  for. 

In  the  20  years  between  1955  and  1975, 
at  least  3 ,000  Japanese  suffered  fugu  poison- 
ing. Over  half  the  victims  died  as  a  result. 
Victims  succumbed  as  quickly  as  17  minutes 
after  eating  puffer,  but  most  died  within  the 
first  six  hours. 

In  the  United  States,  few  cases  of  puffer 
poisoning  have  been  reported  in  the  medical 
literature,  mostly  from  tropical  locales  such 
as  Hawaii  and  Puerto  Rico.  The  only  docu- 
mented cases  of  puffer  poisoning  on  the 
mainland  United  States  have  occurred  in 
South  Florida,  including  three  fatalities  in 
the  1950s  and  one  fatality  in  1963. 

Several  species  of  puffers  are  found  in 
the  marine  waters  of  the  Carolinas.  By  far, 
though,  the  most  common  species  caught 
by  Carolina  anglers  is  the  northern  puffer, 
Sphoeroides  maculatus . 

The  northern  puffer's  appearance  is  per- 
haps best  described  in  a  single  word — out- 
landish. Typical  of  most  fish,  the  northern 
puffer  is  dark  above  and  light  below.  Atypi- 
cally,  this  species  is  normally  shaped  like  a  lop- 
sided pear.  Even  more  unusual,  when  threat- 
ened by  a  predator,  the  northern  puffer  exhib- 
its the  behavior  for  which  puffers  are  named: 
Water  is  sucked  in  through  the  mouth  and 
the  fish's  body  expands  into  a  sphere  several 
times  the  puffer's  normal  size. 

A  saclike  pouch  off  the  stomach  allows  the 
puffer  to  inflate  with  water.  Elastic  skin,  an 
absence  of  ribs,  and  lack  of  scales  are  other 
adaptations  that  allow  the  fish  to  enlarge. 

The  skin  of  the  northern  puffer  is  warty 
and  rough,  not  smooth,  scaly  and  slippery 
with  mucus  like  other  fish.  The  eyes  of  Spho- 
eroides maculatus  move  separately;  the  eyes 
are  iridescent,  reflecting  colors  from  metallic 
blue  to  glowing  green  depending  on  the  light 
and  angle  from  which  they  are  viewed. 

In  theory,  puffers  inflate  in  order  to 
appear  too  large  for  a  predator  to  swallow. 
Could  the  puffer's  bizarre  bloating  also  be 
a  warning  to  enemies  of  its  toxicity/ 

Many  puffer  species  are  highly  toxic  to 
humans.  The  toxin,  known  as  tetrodotoxin, 
is  concentrated  in  the  skin,  roe  and  viscera 
(guts)  of  the  fish;  the  liver,  gall  bladder  and 
ovaries  are  especially  potent.  Puffer  toxin  is 
heat  stable,  meaning  it  is  not  destroyed  by 
cooking.  One  milligram,  about  the  amount 
that  will  fit  on  a  pinhead,  can  kill  a  human. 
No  antidote  exists. 

Whether  northern  puffers  are  poison- 
ous or  not  is  controversial.  Here's  what 
the  experts  say: 
•"The  northern  puffer  is  highly  regarded  as 


a  table  fish  and  is  sold  commercially  as  sea 
squab,  but  we  do  not  recommend  the  use 
of  any  puffer  as  food." 
— McClane's  Field  Guide  to  Saltwater  Fishes 
of  North  America 
•"The  northern  puffer  is  nontoxic  and  was 
a  popular  food  in  WW  II." 

— National  Geographic,  1984 
•"Northern  puffer. . .  sold  as  sea  squab 
in  northern  part  of  range"  and  "Eating 
puffers  usually  proves  fatal,  unless  they  are 
carefully  prepared." 

— A  Field  Guide  to  Atlantic  Coast 
Fishes  of  North  America 
(Peterson  Field  Guide  Series) 
•"The  puffer  caught  along  the  mid- Atlan- 
tic Coast  is  quite  safe  if  care  is  taken  in 
cleaning  it. " 

— The  Beachcomber's  Handbook  of  Seafood 

Cookery 

•"Some  scientists  believe  northern  puffers 
possess  the  toxin,  others  think  they  do  not." 

— Fisherman's  Guide:  Fishes  of  the 
Southeastern  United  States 
•"It  is  wisest  to  avoid  all  puffers,  even  when 
prepared  by  an  expert." 

— Management  of  Wilderness  and 
Environmental  Emergencies 
Tissue  extracts  from  northern  puffers  have 
proven  fatal  to  rats,  mice,  frogs,  chicks  and 
opossums  when  injected  into  these  animals. 

Should  you  eat  northern  puffers?  Decide 
for  yourself.  My  specific  recommendation, 
influenced  partly  by  the  lawsuit -happy  society 
in  which  we  live,  is  that  you  not  eat  puffer 
fish.  Besides,  that  leaves  more  puffers  for  me. 

My  family  and  I  eat  northern  puffers.  My 
logic  is  this:  Lots  and  lots  and  lots  of  north- 
ern puffers  have  been  eaten  by  fishermen  on 
the  east  coast  of  the  United  States.  Puffers 
were  widely  used  during  World  War  II  due 
to  a  shortage  of  meat.  To  this  day,  puffers  are 
sold  in  seafood  markets  as  sea  squab.  Accord- 
ing to  the  U.S.  Food  and  Drug  Administra- 
tion's Gulf  Coast  Seafood  Office,  not  a  sin- 
gle northern  puffer  poisoning  has  ever  been 
reported  in  the  continental  United  States. 
Surely,  if  northern  puffers  were  toxic,  some- 
body, somewhere,  would  have  been  poisoned. 

Should  you  choose  to  eat  puffer  fish, 
against  the  recommendation  of  many  fish 
experts,  observe  the  following  tips: 
•Never  eat  the  internal  organs,  skin  or  roe 

(eggs)  of  a  puffer. 
•Rinse  puffer  meat  thoroughly  in  water 

after  cleaning  the  fish. 
•Eat  only  northern  puffer.  Avoid  all  other 

puffer  species. 
•Don't  eat  any  species  of  puffer  fish  caught 

in  Florida  waters. 
•Before  dining  on  fugu,  remember  to 
say  a  blessing — for  the  puffer  fish 
and  for  yourself.  Bon  appetit,  and 
good  luck!  £3 


To  Clean  a  Puffer 

The  goal  in  cleaning  a  puffer  is  to 
remove  the  skin  and  viscera  (guts), 
leaving  only  the  meat  and  backbone. 

The  following  method  is  quick  and 
easy.  The  puffer's  skin  is  tough.  A  sharp 
knife  or  pair  of  scissors  helps  make  the 
initial  cuts  in  the  skin. 

1 )  Cut  behind  each  pectoral  fin. 

2)  Extend  the  cut  through  the  skin 
on  the  back. 

3)  Peel  the  skin  and  internal  organs 
away  from  the  meat. 

4)  Cut  the  head,  skin  and  internal 
organs  off  in  one  piece. 

5)  Cut  off  the  anal  fin  and  peel  out 
the  line  from  the  anal  fin  forward. 

6)  Make  sure  no  particle  of  organs  is 
left  on  the  meat.  Rinse  the  meat 
thoroughly  with  water. 

Puffer  meat,  in  both  appearance  and 
taste,  resembles  a  cross  between  fish 
and  chicken. 


Trail  Cooking 

with  Real  Food 


No  modern  reconstituted  mystery  stew  or  boil-in-the-bag 
blowfly  bait  will  ever  beat  the  real  thing  when  the  camp- 
fire  is  glowing  coals  and  it's  time  to  cook  a  meal  outdoors. 
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o  prepare  good  meals  over  a  wilder- 
ness campfire  using  little  more  than 
a  frying  pan  and  a  pot,  it's  not  enough 


to  know  how  to  cook.  The  adept  trail  cook 
must  be  able  to  boil,  broil,  bake  or  fry,  of 
course,  but  he  or  she  must  also  be  able  to 
read  a  topo  map  and  know  the  terrain  well 
enough  to  find  the  best  site  for  camp.  And 
once  there,  the  cook  must  be  able  to  quickly 
build  a  fire  using  the  materials  at  hand.  Wait, 
there's  more.  The  cook  must  know  where 
to  place  the  fire  in  relation  to  camp  so  that 
diners  will  not  eat  more  smoke  than  food. 
If  rain  threatens,  a  shelter  must  be  quickly 
provided  that  will  protect  the  cook  site. 
When  the  meal  is  over,  simple  and  effective 
methods  of  cleanup  must  be  employed,  and 
the  remaining  food  must  be  protected  from 
bears  and  other  intruders  for  the  night. 

In  other  words,  wilderness  cooking  is  part 
and  parcel  of  wilderness  camping.  And  being 
able  to  serve  up  a  supper  that  is  good  tasting 
and  on  time  doesn't  rely  on  the  possession  of 
a  deluxe  cook  set,  an  MSR  Whisperlite©  600 
Series  Stove,  and  a  vacuum-sealed  packet  of 
freeze -dried  shrimp  Cantonese.  Your  only 
assurance  is  that,  after  taking  off  your  pack 
or  unloading  your  canoe  for  the  night,  you 
know  how  to  settle  into  what  Henry  David 
Thoreau  once  called  "the  routine  of  camp- 
ing"— that  is,  the  orderly  process  of  making 
yourself  at  home  in  the  woods. 

Last  July,  I  led  seven  adults  on  an  intro- 
ductory backpacking  trip  in  the  Blue  Ridge 
and,  as  I  anticipated  from  having  run  many 
such  trips  in  the  past,  it  took  us  two  hours 
the  first  night  out  to  make  camp  and  start 
supper,  chiefly  because  the  group  did  not 
know  "the  routine."  But  people  learn  fast 


in  the  school  of  the  woods.  By  the  time  we 
turned  off  the  trail  into  a  small  clearing  late 
the  next  afternoon,  everyone  knew  what  to  do. 

The  group  divided  into  firewood  and  water 
details,  while  one  man  stayed  in  the  clearing 
with  me.  As  high  as  we  could  reach,  Tom  and 
I  pulled  a  rope  taut  between  two  trees  stand- 
ing about  30  feet  apart  and  tied  it.  Using  the 
rope  as  a  "ridgepole,"  we  stretched  a  water- 
proof dining  fly  over  it  and  tied  the  tarp  to 
surrounding  trees  in  the  shape  of  a  simple 
gable  roof.  The  location  of  the  fly  determined 
where  just  about  everything  else  in  camp 
would  be — the  fire,  the  cooking  and  eating 
area,  and  even  the  two-man  sleeping  shel- 
ters, which,  when  terrain  permits,  we  some- 
times set  up  in  a  sociable  semicircle  around 
the  back  of  the  main  fly. 

Next,  we  dug  a  shallow  firepit  beneath 
one  of  the  gable  ends,  covered  by  the  fly 
but  close  enough  to  the  edge  to  let  smoke 
escape.  We  walled  the  pit  on  the  back  and 
two  sides  with  rocks,  leaving  open  the  front 
side  facing  into  the  shelter.  Finding  a  dead 
sapling  about  2  inches  thick,  Tom  broke  it 
to  a  10-foot  length  and  laid  it  over  the  back 
wall  of  rocks,  with  about  3  feet  of  its  upper 
end  extending  over  the  firepit.  I  pinned  the 
lower  end  to  the  ground  with  a  rock.  What 
we  had  made  was  a  device  old-time  woods- 
men called  a  "dinglestick" — one  of  the  sim- 

A  "dinglestick"  is  one  of  the  oldest 
methods  of  hanging  pots  over  a  camp- 
fire  while  cooking.  Experienced  trail 
cooks  prefer  hearty  one-pot  meals  such 
as  stews  because  they  're  easy  to  prepare 
and  require  less  cleanup. 
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The  smiles  on  these  faces  might  not 
be  so  wide  if  these  campers  were  eat- 
ing expensive,  and  often  less  tasty, 
freeze-dried  meals.  Unless  weight  is  a 
real  problem  on  lengthy  trips,  a  bit  of 
planning  can  provide  good  food  with- 
out resorting  to  such  fare. 

plest  means  of  hanging  pots  over  a  fire.  Using 
two  such  dinglesticks,  I  have  cooked  camp 
suppers  for  20  people. 

While  we  were  building  the  fireplace, 
the  firewood  detail  collected  deadwood  and 
dragged  it  to  camp,  breaking  the  wood  into 
elbow-to-fingertip  lengths  and  stacking  it  to 
one  side  of  the  firepit  under  the  edge  of  the 
tarp.  Meanwhile,  the  water  detail  teturned 
from  the  creek  lugging  mess-kit  pots  full  of 
water,  then  sptead  out  a  sheet  of  plastic  and  on 
it  set  cooking  utensils  and  a  1  -gallon  plastic 
bag  labeled  "supper,  third  night."  I  had  packed 
this  bag  with  ingredients  before  the  trip. 

In  Camping  and  Woodcraft,  published  in 
1906,  Horace  Kephart  said  this  about  mak- 
ing camp:  "Soldierly  system  in  all  such  mat- 
ters pays  a  big  dividend  in  time  and  good 
temper."  Our  second  night's  camp  proved 
him  to  be  tight:  just  a  half  hour  had  passed 
since  we  reached  the  clearing,  and  the  main 
camp  chores  were  done.  Except  for  me  and 
the  evening's  kitchen  helper,  Jean,  who  also 
wanted  to  practice  fire  building,  the  group 
was  free  to  set  up  sleeping  shelters  and  relax. 


With  some  direction  from  me,  Jean  built 
a  foot-high  "teepee"  of  birch  bark  and  spruce 
twigs  in  the  firepit,  then  lit  it  and  laid  on  more 
wood.  I  hung  three  pots  from  the  dinglestick: 
an  8-quart  pot  full  of  water  for  cleanup,  a  6- 
quart  supper  pot  half  full  of  water,  and  a  cof- 
fee pot  to  brew  tea  from  wintetgreen  leaves 
that  we  had  picked  on  the  trail.  We  built  up 
the  fire  knee-high  to  boil  the  pots  of  water 
and  also  to  bake  a  dessert. 

For  baking,  Jean  unfolded  a  reflector  oven 
and  set  it  up  facing  the  flames.  This  tradi- 
tional camp  oven — Thoreau  called  the  19th- 
century  tin  version  a  "Yankee-baker" — is  a 
lightweight,  collapsible  aluminum  shell  that 
can  quickly  cook  breads,  desserts  and  vege- 
tables. Opening  the  supper  bag,  I  pulled  out 
the  dessert  packet,  Gingerbread  Pudding 
Cake.  It  contained  a  pouch  of  gingerbread 
mix  and  also  instant  lemon  pudding  and  pow- 
dered milk  that  I  had  combined  in  a  pint 
Ziplock©  bag.  Jean  poured  water  into  the  Zip- 
lock©  bag  and  mixed  up  the  pudding;  then 
she  emptied  the  gingerbread  mix  into  a  bak- 
ing pan  and  stilted  in  a  cup  of  water.  She  dol- 
loped  the  pudding  on  the  gingerbread  batter 
and  set  the  baking  pan  in  the  oven.  The  pud- 
ding cake  would  be  done  in  20  minutes. 

Wiile  Jean  tended  the  oven  and  prepared 
the  wintergreen  tea,  I  turned  to  the  main 
course — chicken  and  dumplings.  This  meal 
tastes  good  and,  like  all  the  other  camp  sup- 
pers I  cook,  it  meets  four  criteria.  First,  its 
ingredients  are  readily  available  at  the  local 


supermarket.  Second,  the  meal  can  be  packed 
into  a  compact,  waterproof  bundle.  Third,  it 
can  be  cooked  no  matter  what  the  circum- 
stances— in  a  cold  blustery  rain  by  the  beam 
of  a  flashlight,  let's  say.  Fourth,  it  dirties 
only  one  pot. 

I  laid  out  the  following  items:  a  quart-sized 
plastic  bag  containing  the  combined  con- 
tents of  8  packs  of  dried  cream-of-chicken 
soup,  4  packs  of  dried  vegetable  soup,  3 
chopped-up  slices  of  dried  pineapple  and 
a  cup  of  raisins;  a  pint  bag  with  2  cups  of 
dumpling  mix;  another  pint  bag  with  a  cup 
of  instant  potatoes;  one  large  onion;  and  a 
plastic  bag  containing  deli-sliced  chicken 
that  I  had  dehydrated  before  the  trip.  The 
2  pounds  of  sliced  chicken  weighed  about 
one-half  pound  dried. 

When  the  supper  pot  began  to  boil,  I 
swung  the  dinglestick  away  from  the  fire 
and  stirred  into  the  water  the  soup-fruit 
mixture,  the  dehydrated  chicken,  and  the 
onion,  chopped.  Then,  adding  the  instant 
potatoes  to  serve  as  a  thickener,  I  swung  the 
pot  back  over  the  fire  to  teturn  it  to  a  boil. 
Meanwhile,  the  Gingerbread  Pudding  Cake 
had  baked,  and  Jean  pulled  the  oven  back 
from  the  heat. 

Mixing  up  the  dumpling  batter,  I  dropped 
it  by  the  spoonful  into  the  steaming  chicken 
broth.  Then  I  put  a  lid  on  the  pot  and  let  the 
broth  simmer  over  the  coals  for  about  15  min- 
utes. By  this  time,  the  dumplings  were  plump 
and  biscuit  like  inside,  and  the  campers  were 
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The  experienced  trail  cook  uses  time- 
honored  utensils  and  skills  to  develop  a 
routine  that  can  provide  good  eating. 
Sure,  instant  potatoes  and  a  few  other 
shortcuts  may  be  necessary,  but  the 
result  is  likely  to  be  more  satisfying.  A 
simple  tent  fly  can  make  camp  cooking 
and  eating  more  pleasurable. 


moving  in  with  their  bowls. 

While  Jean  dished  out  the  food,  I  laid 
new  wood  on  the  coals.  They  would  flame 
up  in  a  few  minutes  and  boil  the  water  for 
cleanup  by  the  time  we  finished  eating. 

There  is  another  very  common  view  of 
what  camp  cooking  should  be — which,  for 
want  of  a  better  term,  I'll  call  "freeze-dried 
gourmet."  In  his  funny  article  "The  Back- 
packer," outdoor  writer  Patrick  McManus 
presents  this  kind  of  cooking  as  part  of  a 
"refined  sport"  in  which  fashionable  camp- 
ers hike  into  the  wilds  carrying  "dainty  camp 
stoves  [and]  two  little  packets  from  which 
they  can  spread  out  a  nine -course  meal.  One 
packet  contains  the  food  and  the  other  a 
freeze-dried  French  chef."  McManus  eats  a 
freeze-dried  dinner  prepared  by  two  friends: 
"I  never  told  them,  but  the  Roast  Baron  of 
Beef  was  not  quite  rare  enough  for  my  taste, 
and  they  had  forgotten  the  cream  sauce  for 
the  asparagus  tips.  And  I  have  certainly 
tasted  better  baked  Alaska  in  my  day,  too." 

Skirting  the  argument  about  the  tastiness 
of  such  freeze-dried  repasts,  I  will  state  that 
there  are  two  important  reasons  to  avoid 
using  them.  First,  any  camper  who  calls  for 
Roast  Baron  of  Beef  and  asparagus  tips  with 
cream  sauce  betrays  an  insistence  on  fine  din- 
ing that  is  affected  and  over-refined.  Baked 
Alaska  may  "always  seem  gala,"  as  The  Joy 
of  Cooking  states,  but  it  is  as  out  of  place  in 
a  wilderness  camp  as  pork  rinds  in  a  sushi 
bar.  Second,  if  you  merely  whip  out  a  stove 


and  boil  "some  dried  chunks  of  leather  and 
sponge,"  as  McManus  describes  it,  you  will 
learn  nothing  about  the  art  of  campfire  cook- 
ing or  the  many  other  traditional  woodcrafts 
associated  with  it,  such  as  the  identification 
and  use  of  edible  wild  plants.  Nor  will  you 
experience  the  pleasure  that  comes  from 
mastering  such  skills. 

Ironically,  some  of  today's  freeze-dried 
chefs  originally  went  to  the  wilds  because 
they  were  inspired  by  such  19th-century 
wilderness  writers  as  Thoreau  and  John  Muir, 
men  who  would  have  shunned  such  food 
even  had  it  been  available  to  them.  They 
believed  in  going  spare.  For  instance,  on  a 
12 -day  canoeing  trip  in  the  Maine  woods 
with  friends,  Thoreau  took  the  following 
provisions:  28  pounds  of  hard  bread,  16 
pounds  of  salt  pork,  12  pounds  of  sugar,  1 
pound  of  tea.  Additionally,  he  took  a  little 
salt,  some  meal  for  frying  fish,  and  six  lemons, 
"to  correct  the  pork."  When  Muir  explored 
the  Sierras,  his  provisions  were  even  leaner: 
he  carried  a  sack  of  bread  and  some  tea. 

Why  did  Thoreau  and  Muir  eat  plainly  /  In 
part  because  of  necessity.  If  you  wanted 
to  take  meat  on  a  trip  back  then,  the  surest 
meat  to  keep  was  salt  pork.  The  highly  sweet- 
ened tea  that  Thoreau  brewed  gave  him 
quick  energy.  And  hard  bread  was  compact 
and  slow  to  mold.  But,  as  is  evident  in  their 
writings,  there  was  another  reason,  too,  for 
the  spare  diet:  Thoreau  and  Muir  were  in 
love  with  the  wilderness  and  were  eager 
to  know  it;  simply  put,  they  went  there  to 
explore  and  to  understand,  not  to  eat.  "Just 
bread  and  water  and  delightful  toil  is  all  I 
need!"  Muir  once  exclaimed  in  his  journal. 
Incredibly,  he  was  so  absorbed  in  the  wilder- 
ness that  sometimes  he  forgot  to  eat  at  all!  £2 

Burt  Kornegay  is  a  wilderness  outfitter  and 
guide  and  is  owner  of  Slickrock  Expeditions  in 
Cullowhee,  N.C 


Bannock 

Described  in  Bradford  Angier's 
Wilderness  Cookery  as  "the  famous 
bannock  of  the  open  places,"  this 
trail  bread  has  been  a  staple  of  woods- 
men for  hundreds  of  years.  I've  baked 
it  on  a  stick,  in  a  frying  pan,  and  in 
a  reflector  oven  and  have  seen  it 
deep-fat  fried.  The  bread  is  filling, 
dense,  good. 

To  make  it  for  six  people,  mix  3 
cups  of  flour,  1  tablespoon  of  baking 
powder,  3  tablespoons  of  sugar  and 
3A  teaspoon  of  salt.  Stir  in  enough 
water  (about  3  cups)  to  make  the 
mix  thicker  than  pancake  batter  but 
not  quite  as  thick  as  biscuit  dough. 
Lightly  grease  a  10-inch  frying  pan, 
get  it  hot  over  a  bed  of  coals,  spoon 
in  the  batter  and  spread  it  out.  Cook 
the  bannock  on  one  side  for  about 
10  minutes,  making  sure  it  doesn't 
stick  and  burn.  When  it  becomes 
golden  brown,  turn  it  over  and  cook 
the  other  side  until  the  loaf  sounds 
hollow  when  thumped.  Break  it  apart 
hot  and  cover  it  with  molasses  for 
breakfast,  or  carry  it  until  lunch 
and  slice  it  for  sandwiches. 
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Slipping  Over  a 
ILENT  Sea 


There  is  no  secret  to  the  sea  kayak's  exploding  popularity. 
These  sleek,  shallow-draft  craft  can 
introduce  you  to  a  watery  world  few  ever  see. 

written  by  John  Manuel  ©1996 


We  spotted  the  flock  of  white  ibis 
as  we  came  around  the  bend  in 
the  creek,  poking  their  heads  in 
and  out  of  the  saw  grass  in  search  of  crabs 
and  snails.  If  we  had  been  on  foot,  the  birds 
would  already  have  flown.  But  because  we 
were  approaching  at  eye  level  in  sea  kayaks, 
they  seemed  unafraid.  Forty  feet,  30  feet — 
we  came  so  close  we  could  see  the  yellow 
iris  of  their  eyes. 

At  a  distance  of  20  feet,  the  ibis  took  flight, 
settling  down  on  the  next  bend  of  the  creek. 
Our  group  of  four  kayakers  turned  to  each 
other  and  breathed  a  collective  sigh  of  amaze- 
ment. We'd  all  seen  ibis  before,  but  this  close 
encounter,  along  with  others  we  would  enjoy 
that  day  with  herons,  turtles,  jellyfish  and 
stingrays,  made  us  feel  as  if  we  were  seeing 
these  animals  for  the  first  time. 

In  recent  years,  a  new  type  of  craft  has 
been  appearing  on  car  tops  and  in  the  water 
along  the  North  Carolina  coast.  Long  and 
lean,  with  a  scimitar -shaped  bow  and  often 
a  rudder  in  the  stern,  the  sea  kayak  is  quickly 
distinguishable  from  its  stubby  cousin,  the 
whitewater  kayak.  Sea  kayaks  may  seem  a  bit 
out  of  place  in  North  Carolina.  We're  a  long 
way  from  the  boat's  origins  in  Alaska.  And 
we  lack  the  dramatic  scenery  of  the  coast- 
lines of  Washington  and  Maine.  But  we  do 
have  our  sounds  and  estuaries,  and  contrary 
to  what  many  people  may  think,  there  is  a 
lot  to  see  there.  And  the  sea  kayak  is  an 
ideal  craft  for  exploring  them. 

My  first  experience  with  sea  kayaking 
came  several  years  ago  on  Ocracoke  Island. 
I  was  introduced  to  both  the  craft  and  the 
wonders  of  soundside  wildlife  by  Bill  Pender- 
graft,  co-owner  of  a  fleet  of  rental  kayaks  in 
Ocracoke  and  president  of  Environmental 


Media  Corporation,  a  company  that  makes 
and  distributes  environmental  films  to  schools. 
Pendergraft's  main  interest  in  renting  kayaks 
is  not  to  make  money,  but  rather  to  heighten 
awareness  about  the  coastal  environment. 

"I  see  kayaking  primarily  as  a  means  of 
becoming  educated  about  the  ecology  of 
the  North  Carolina  coast,  especially  the 
marshes  and  tidal  flats,"  Pendergraft  says. 
"They  are  our  most  diverse  ecosystem  and 
also  our  most  fragile.  In  a  kayak,  people 
can  glide  inches  above  marine  areas  teem- 
ing with  life,  and  that  helps  get  them  in 
touch  with  how  sensitive  these  areas  are." 

Pendergraft  explained  that  today's  sea 
kayaks  are  direct  descendants  of  the  clas- 
sic Inuit  Eskimo  boat.  But  instead  of  being 
made  of  sealskin  stretched  over  a  wooden 
frame,  they  are  likely  to  be  made  of  molded 
plastic,  polyethylene  or  fiberglass. 

Sea  kayaks  are  designed  with  one  cen- 
tral purpose  in  mind — to  cut  through  wind 
and  wind -generated  waves.  To  do  that,  the 
boats  need  to  track  in  a  straight  line,  which 
is  achieved  by  adding  length — a  sea  kayak  is 
typically  14  to  18  feet  long,  compared  to  9  to 
11  feet  for  a  whitewater  kayak — and  reduc- 
ing the  amount  of  rocker  (curvature)  on  the 
bottom.  They  are  also  narrow — 20  to  24 
inches  wide — and  flat  enough  on  top  to  pre- 


This  paddler  is  using  a  14 '/ ' 2-foot 
Wilderness  Systems  Secret  sea  kayak 
to  explore  the  edge  of  a  salt  marsh. 
Though  many  sea  kayaks  are  longer 
and  have  foot-controlled  tillers,  these 
smaller  models  are  lighter,  wider  and 
even  more  stable,  making  them  per- 
fect for  day  touring. 
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sent  a  low  profile  to  the  wind,  while  allowing 
room  for  your  legs  and  for  equipment  to  be 
stored  in  the  bow  and  stern. 

Pendergraft  equipped  our  group  of  four 
neophyte  paddlers  with  sit -on-top  kayaks. 
These  craft  have  an  open  cockpit — basically 
a  depression  in  the  hull  for  your  rear  end 
and  feet — which  makes  them  easy  to  get  in 
and  out  of.  That  is  something  Pendergraft 's 
clients  like  to  do  regularly  when  exploring  the 
shallow  waters  of  Pamlico  Sound.  Sit-on-tops 
lack  the  back  support  of  a  closed-cockpit 
kayak  and  tend  to  be  slower  in  the  water,  but 
they  are  fine  for  dabbling  in  the  sounds. 

Standing  on  shore,  Pendergraft  demon- 
strated the  proper  method  of  holding  the 
twin-bladed  paddles  (right  hand  fixed,  left 
hand  flexible)  and  the  proper  method  of 
paddling  (push  the  blade  through  the  water 
by  rotating  your  upper  body  and  legs,  don't 
pull  with  your  arms).  After  15  minutes  of 
instruction,  we  slid  our  kayaks  into  the 
creek  and  made  our  way  to  open  water. 

Within  minutes  of  leaving  the  creek,  we 
encountered  the  first  of  several  dozen  species 
of  animals  we  were  to  see  on  our  trip.  Pen- 
dergraft spotted  the  pointy  nose  of  a  dia- 
mondback  terrapin  poking  above  the  sur- 
face 50  yards  ahead.  He  put  his  kayak  into 
high  gear  and,  after  a  short  chase,  jumped 
into  the  water  and  lifted  the  hand-sized  tur- 
tle out  of  the  eelgrass. 

The  diamondback  is  a  handsome  turtle. 
True  to  its  name,  the  top  side  of  the  shell  is 
formed  of  protruding  diamond-shaped  sec- 
tions. Its  skin  is  pure  white,  covered  on  the 
neck  and  feet  with  black  spots. 

"The  diamondback  has  had  a  pretty  rough 
time  of  it  this  century,"  Pendergraft  explained. 


"It's  hard  to  hold  your  own  when  your  habi- 
tat is  being  reduced  and  lots  of  people  want 
to  eat  you  for  dinner." 

Around  the  next  bend  of  the  island,  we 
came  upon  a  school  of  white  ibis  feeding 
along  the  shore.  Ibis  may  be  as  common  as 
pigeons  in  South  Florida,  but  they  have  inhab- 
ited the  North  Carolina  coast  over  only  the 
last  30  years.  As  we  bore  down  on  the  flock, 
we  kept  expecting  them  to  fly  off.  But  the 
birds  seemed  unconcerned  about  the  kayaks, 
disappearing  into  the  saw  grass  only  when 
we  came  within  a  dozen  yards. 

"I  find  you  can  get  much  closer  to  shore- 
birds  in  a  kayak  than  you  can  on  foot,"  Pen- 
dergraft says.  "That  allows  you  to  observe 
them  while  they  feed  and  interact  with 
the  other  birds. " 

Farther  along  the  shore,  we  saw  little  blue 
herons,  tricolored  herons  (formerly  known 
as  Louisiana  herons),  and  yellow-crowned 
night  herons  standing  in  the  saw  grass.  Clus- 
ters of  oyster  catchers  and  laughing  gulls 
stood  on  patches  of  bare  ground.  Out  in  the 
sound,  great  egrets,  cormorants,  and  brown 
pelicans  stood  watch  atop  wooden  duck 
blinds.  All  of  these  birds  let  us  pass  close 
at  hand  without  taking  flight. 

As  we  paddled  in  and  out  of  the  bays 
and  creeks,  I  began  to  realize  how  much  I 
had  missed  in  my  years  of  traveling  to  the 
coast.  For  me,  as  for  most  North  Carolinians, 
the  "coast"  is  synonymous  with  the  beach. 
The  sound  is  something  we  pass  over  on  a 
bridge.  While  the  beach  is  fine  for  splashing 
in  the  waves,  it  is  an  ecologically  sterile 
environment  compared  to  the  sound.  And 
despite  my  previous  urge  to  explore  the 
sounds,  I'd  never  figured  out  how  to  do  it. 


JOHN  MANUEL 
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Sea  kayaks  are  more  stable  than  other 
types  of  kayaks.  Because  they  draw 
so  little  water,  yet  can  still  handle  a 
fairly  rough  chop,  they  can  be  used  to 
explore  the  edges  of  sounds  and  other 
out -of -the  way  spots.  Venturers  com- 
nionly  slip  up  on  wary  wildlife. 


The  kayak  was  the  key  I  was  looking  for. 

After  we  had  seen  our  fill  of  shorebirds, 
Pendergraft  led  us  into  deeper  water  and 
told  us  to  shift  our  gaze  downward.  Pamlico 
Sound  averages  only  a  few  feet  in  depth,  and 
on  a  still,  sunny  day  you  can  often  see  the 
bottom  several  hundred  feet  out  from  shore. 
Over  the  next  hour,  we  spotted  several  dif- 
ferent kinds  of  stingrays,  jellyfish,  horseshoe 
crabs,  blue  crabs,  and  assorted  mollusks. 

As  I  watched  a  purple  lion's  mane  jelly- 
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fish  pulsate  like  a  heart  through  the  open 
water,  I  realized  it  was  the  first  time  I  had 
seen  this  animal  alive  and  at  peace  in  its 
natural  element.  The  only  other  jellyfish  I 
had  seen  were  washed  up  on  the  beach — 
objects  of  pity  or  disgust.  Now  I  saw  them 
as  creatures  of  uncommon  beauty — a 
design  of  nature  that  has  thrived  for  over 
600  million  years. 

Since  that  first  trip  in  Pamlico  Sound, 
I  have  taken  more  extensive  journeys  in 
sea  kayaks,  including  overnight  adventures 
to  some  of  the  barrier  islands.  For  these 
extended  outings,  closed-cockpit  kayaks 
are  a  must.  The  closed  cockpit  keeps  the 
paddler  low  in  the  water,  which  cuts  down 
on  wind  resistance  and  helps  stabilize  the 
boat.  To  keep  water  out  of  the  cockpit,  the 
paddler  wears  a  spray  skirt,  which  cinches 
around  your  chest  and  around  the  cowling 
of  the  boat  with  an  elastic  cord.  First-time 
paddlers  may  be  nervous  about  being 
"trapped"  if  they  tip  over,  but  in  fact,  sea 
kayaks  are  almost  impossible  to  overturn. 
And  if  they  do  go  over,  they  are  easy  to  get 
out  of  and  climb  back  in. 

Before  venturing  far  in  a  closed-cockpit 
kayak,  however,  it  is  a  must  to  practice  a 
"wet"  entry.  This  is  done  by  taking  the  kayak 
into  deep  water  and  rolling  out.  The  kayak 
generally  stays  upright  or,  if  not,  can  be  easily 
righted.  You  get  back  in  by  grabbing  the  far 
side  of  the  cockpit,  kicking  with  your  feet 
until  your  waist  is  over  the  opening,  then 
rolling  over  and  plopping  your  bottom  down 
in  the  seat.  If  there  is  water  in  the  cockpit,  it 
can  be  pumped  out  with  a  hand  pump. 

The  watertight  compartments  in  the 
stern  and  aft  of  the  kayak  look  small  but 
hold  a  surprising  amount  of  gear.  It's  a  sim- 
ple matter  to  pack  a  tent,  sleeping  bag,  food 
and  clothing  for  an  overnight  trip.  You  will 
also  want  to  bring  a  camera  or  binoculars, 
which  you  can  hang  around  your  neck  or 
stow  between  your  legs. 

Sea  kayaks  are  surprisingly  stable  in  the 
chop  of  our  sounds  as  well  as  the  rolling  waves 
of  the  open  ocean.  And  they  cut  through 
wind  that  would  stop  a  canoe  dead  in  its 
tracks.  A  person  in  reasonable  shape  can 
make  decent  progress  even  against  a  30- 
mile-an-hour  headwind  in  a  kayak.  None- 
theless, it  is  important  to  travel  in  a  group 
when  kayaking.  In  the  event  a  kayak  does 
tip  over,  it  is  easier  to  right  and  drain  with 
the  help  of  other  boaters. 

Kayaking  can  be  done  almost  anywhere 
along  the  Carolina  coast,  but  it  is  most  reward- 
ing when  you  can  get  away  from  dock-lined 
shores  and  powerboats.  One  of  the  best  ways 
to  break  into  the  sport  is  to  take  one  of  the 
introductory  sessions  offered  by  many  kayak 
sales  and  rental  shops.  These  sessions  usually 
consist  of  dry  land  instruction  in  paddling 
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technique,  followed  by  a  tour  of  a  nearby 
lake  or  estuary. 

At  Ocracoke  and  Nags  Head,  local  shops 
will  rent  kayaks  and  offer  training,  environ- 
mental education  and  guided  tours.  These 
range  from  several-hour  tours  to  overnight 
adventures  to  places  like  Portsmouth  Island. 

North  of  Wilmington  in  Onslow  County, 
kayakers  regularly  make  the  journey  to  Ham- 
mocks Beach  State  Park  on  Bear  Island. 
Departing  from  Shell  Rock  Landing,  paddlers 
follow  the  channel  several  miles  through  a 
saw  grass  "prairie."  These  areas  are  alive 
with  wading  birds  and  the  occasional  otter. 
The  remaining  trek  is  through  relatively 
open  water,  although  it  is  sheltered  from 
ocean  waves  by  the  island. 

East  of  Beaufort,  one  can  reach  Shackle - 
ford  Banks  and  the  Cape  Lookout  National 
Seashore  by  kayak.  The  5 -mile  ride  from 
Lenox  Point  to  the  Cape  takes  about  an 
hour  if  you  catch  the  outgoing  tide.  (Do  not 
attempt  to  paddle  any  distance  against  the 
tide  unless  you  absolutely  have  to.)  Sea  kay- 
aks are  unsuited  for  riding  the  breaking  waves 
on  the  ocean  side.  However,  some  kayakers 
tow  stubby  whitewater  kayaks  or  "surf  skis" 
behind  them  to  play  in  the  waves. 

Exploring  the  sounds,  marshes  and  inlets 
anywhere  along  the  Outer  Banks  can  be 
rewarding.  Oregon  Inlet  is  a  favorite  place 
to  see  dolphins  and  shorebirds. 

"It's  an  incredible  thrill  to  see  a  dolphin 
from  a  kayak,"  says  Pam  Malec,  kayak  pro- 


Larger  sea  kayaks  may  range  up  to 
18  or  19  feet  and  may  hold  two  per- 
sons while  featuring  more  room  for 
storage.  Most  larger  sea  kayaks  have 
foot-controlled  tillers  which  make 
them  easy  to  maneuver.  The  low  profile 
helps  reduce  the  effects  of  wind. 


gram  director  for  Kitty  Hawk  Sports  in  Nags 
Head.  "You  can  get  several  yards  away  from 
an  animal  that's  bigger  than  your  boat!" 

Rivers,  canals  and  estuaries  on  the  main- 
land side  of  the  sounds  are  also  great  for  sea 
kayaking.  The  U.S.  Fish  and  Wildlife  Service 
has  opened  a  15-mile  paddling  trail  into  the 
Alligator  River  National  Wildlife  Refuge 
north  of  U.S.  64  near  Manteo.  The  canals 
penetrating  this  near-wilderness  are  good 
places  to  see  deer,  songbirds  and  a  wide  array 
of  reptiles,  including  the  occasional  alligator. 

In  short,  the  sea  kayaking  potential  along 
the  North  Carolina  coast  is  virtually  unlimited. 
It  may  not  boast  the  reputation  that  Alaska, 
British  Columbia  and  California  do,  but  it 
has  its  own  unique  flavor. 

"This  area,  with  its  barrier  islands,  shal- 
lows, gentle  weather  and  abundance  of  life, 
is  a  perfect  place  for  sea  kayaks,"  Pendergraft 
says.  "For  those  who  have  battled  the  cold  in 
Canada,  the  tides  around  the  San  Juans,  or 
big  surf  in  California,  our  coast  is  a  welcome 
change.  Kayaks  bring  you  in  touch  with  the 
coast  rather  than  separating  you  from  it."  0 
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Students  Stress  Conservation  Themes 
North  Carolina  Regional  Science  Fair  Award  Winners  Announced 


Written  arid  Edited 
by  Vic  Venters 


How  does  fuel  oil  damage 
an  aquatic  ecosystem? 
How  does  development  affect 
sea  turtle  nesting?  Are  septic 
tanks  polluting  groundwater 
at  Atlantic  beach? 

These  are  just  a  few  of  the 
conservation-oriented  questions 
asked  and  answered  by  students 
around  the  state  in  this  year's 
Natural  Resources  Conserva- 
tion Science  Fair  Projects. 

Each  year  the  N.C.  Wildlife 
Resources  Commission's  Divi- 
sion of  Conservation  Education 
sponsors  the  projects,  which  are 
judged  at  the  eight  regional  sci- 
ence fairs  held  around  the  state. 
Awards  are  presented  to  the 
students  whose  science  projects 
recognize  the  importance  of 
natural  resources  conservation 
through  interesting  and  innova- 
tive activities.  Winners  are  se- 
lected by  Wildlife  Commission 
personnel,  with  assistance  from 
personnel  from  the  N.C.  Wild- 
life Federation  and  the  N.C.  Of- 
fice of  Environmental  Education. 

The  science  fairs  are  exhi- 
bitions of  scientific  projects 
prepared  and  presented  by  stu- 
dents under  the  guidance  of 
their  teachers  and  with  the  help 
of  others  interested  in  the  sci- 
ence topics  being  explored.  The 
fairs  are  sponsored  and  coordi- 
nated by  the  N.C.  Association 
of  Science  Teachers  and  the  N.C. 
Math  and  Science  Alliance. 

In  every  region,  awards  con- 
sisting of  a  cash  prize  and  a 
plaque  are  presented  to  the  win- 
ners in  Elementary,  Junior  and 
Senior  categories.  However,  if 
the  region  does  not  have  an  Ele- 
mentary level  competition,  the 
Merit  award  may  go  to  either 
a  Junior  or  Senior  runner-up. 
Prizes  are  as  follows:  Senior  Di- 


vision (grades  9  to  12)  $50  and 
plaque;  Junior  Division  (grades 
6  to  8)  $50  and  plaque;  Elemen- 
tary Division  (grades  3  to  5) 
$50  and  plaque;  Merit  Awards 
(grades  3  through  12)  plaque. 
This  following  students  won 
regional  science  fair  awards  for 
1994-95: 

Region  1  Senior  Division 
Anthony  Anagnostou  of  J.  H. 
Rose  High  School  for  "What 
are  the  effects  of  common  pollu- 
tants on  water  flora  and  fauna?" 
Region  1  Junior  Division 
Marshall  Williford  III  of 
Southwestern  Middle  School 
for  "The  wonderful  world  of 
wetlands." 

Region  1  Elementary 
Division 

Mary  Beth  Matthews  of 
Ahoskie  Graded  School  for 
"How  to  prevent  erosion." 
Region  2  Senior  Division 
Jandi  Lee  Willis  of  Gramercy 
Christian  School  for  "Are  beach- 
front septic  tanks  polluting  the 
ocean  at  Atlantic  Beach?" 


Region  2  Junior  Division 

Lesley  Ann  Bowden  of  Mid- 
way Elementary  School  for 
"What's  in  the  water?" 
Region  2  Merit  Award 
Sarah  Elizabeth  Lewis  of 
Gramercy  Christian  School  for 
"Eutrophication." 

Region  3  Senior  Division 
Jeb  Denny  of  J.  F  Webb  High 
School  for  "Lichen  Use  #1." 
Region  3  Junior  Division 
Jason  Lavender  of  Durham 
Magnet  Center  for  "The  effect 
of  acid  rain  on  the  germination 
of  wildflowers." 

Region  3  Elementary 
Division 

Neil  Pendleton  of  A.  B. 
Combs  Elementary  School  for 
"The  wood  bore  beetle." 
Region  4  Senior  Division 
Steven  Settle  of  East  Colum- 
bus High  School  for  "House- 
hold chemicals  in  the  environ- 
ment." 

Region  4  Junior  Division 
Allison  Brown  of  St.  Paul's 
Middle  School  for  "What  are 


the  effects  of  No.  5  heating  oil 
on  an  aquatic  environment?" 

Region  4  Elementary 
Division 

David  Settle  of  Hallsboro 
Elementary  School  for  "Pollut- 
ants in  the  environment." 

Region  5  Junior  Division 

Meredith  Hedgecock  of 
Turrentine  Middle  School  for 
"An  environmental  study  of 
different  waste  disposal." 

Region  5  Elementary 
Division 

Matthew  Travis  Keefer  of 
General  Green  School  of 
Science  &  Technology  for 
"Wiggle  worms." 

Region  6  Senior  Division 

Mary  Dagenhardt,  Julie  Shu- 
lenburger  and  Shannon  Flem- 
ing of  West  Rowan  High  School 
for  "Do  agricultural  sites  affect 
the  level  of  nitrate  in  water  in 
N.W  Rowan  County?" 

Region  6  Junior  Division 

Craig  Haas  of  China  Grove 
Middle  School  for  "How  clean 
is  your  water?" 

Region  6  Elementary 
Division 

Allison  Corriher  of  China 
Grove  Elementary  School  for 
"Bon  Appetit:  What  is  the  main 
diet  of  the  barn  owl?" 

Region  7  Senior  Division 

Leslie  Wessinger  of  Hibriten 
High  School  for  "Can  leaf  fatty 
acids  be  utilized?" 

Region  7  Junior  Division 

Joe  Rittiner  of  Arndt  Middle 
School  for  "Can  we  clean  dye 
from  our  drinking  water?" 

Region  7  Elementary 
Division 

Bryson  Cornett  of  Dobson 
Elementary  School  for  "Com- 
parison of  decomposition  rates." 

Region  8  Junior  Division 

David  Jones  of  Cool  Springs 
Middle  School  for  "Stream  di- 
versity comparison." 

Region  8  Junior  Division 

Bart  Oliver  of  Martins  Creek 
Elementary  School  for  "Coastal 
development  and  sea  turtles." 


MELISSA  MitiAW 

Students  around  the  state  compete  to  produce  the  best  project  in  the 
annual  North  Carolina  Science  Fair.  Meredith  Hedgecock  (above)  of  Tur- 
rentine Middle  School  in  Region  5  won  her  award  in  the  junior  division. 
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Shelley  Lake  First,  Others  to  Follow 
Wildlife  Commission  Initiates  Rod  and  Reel  Loan  Program 


Catching  fish  is  only  part  of 
fishing.  It  also  provides  a 
means  for  bringing  parent  and 
child  closer  together,  and  is  an 
opportunity  for  adults  to  teach 
youngsters  the  concepts  of  re- 
sponsibility, conservation  and 
outdoor  stewardship.  However, 
the  nation's  increasing  trend 
toward  urbanization  is  now  dis- 
couraging many  children  and 
parents  from  ever  learning  the 
joys  of  pulling  bluegills  or  bass 
from  a  small  lake  or  pond. 

A  new  North  Carolina  pro- 
gram, however,  has  been  de- 
signed to  help  catch  a  fresh  gen- 
eration of  urban  anglers.  This 
April,  a  fishing  tackle  loaner 
program  debuted  at  Raleigh's 
Shelley  Lake,  providing  opportu- 
nities for  non-anglers  or  novice 
anglers  of  all  ages  to  "get  hook- 
ed" on  fishing  at  minimal  cost. 

"The  North  Carolina  Fish- 
ing Tackle  Loaner  Program  oper- 
ates just  like  a  library,"  said  Bob 
Curry,  program  manager  for  the 
Commission's  Division  of  Boat- 
ing and  Inland  Fisheries.  Partici- 
pants sign  up  and  receive  a  mem- 
bership card,  which  allows  them 
to  check  out  a  rod  and  reel  for 
periods  up  to  a  week.  "The  first 
time  a  person  checks  out  a  rod 
and  reel,  he  or  she  will  be  given 
a  small  tackle  box  containing 
terminal  tackle  (hooks,  bobbers 
and  sinkers).  The  good  part  for 
the  angler  is  that  the  tackle  box 
and  terminal  tackle  can  be  kept 
for  future  fishing  trips." 

"The  program  gives  youths 
and  families  the  opportunity 
to  fish  by  removing  as  many  ob- 
stacles as  is  possible,"  Curry  add- 
ed. "We  hope  to  attract  many 
city-dwellers  who  might  not 
otherwise  try  the  sport  out."  At 
Shelley  Lake,  the  Wildlife  Com- 
mission is  working  closely  with 
Raleigh's  Department  of  Parks 
and  Recreation  in  coordinating 
the  program. 

Over  the  next  five  years,  the 
Commission  hopes  to  expand 


This  spring,  the  Wildlife  Commission  launched  a  rod  and  red  loaner 
program  at  lakes  enrolled  in  its  community  lakes  fishing  program.  The 
loans  began  at  Shelley  Lake  in  Raleigh. 


the  program  to  cover  all  waters 
in  its  award-winning  community 
fishing  program.  Waters  in  this 
program  are  stocked  six  or  seven 
times  per  year  with  catfish  meas- 
uring 8-  to  14-inches  in  length. 

"This  loaner  program  goes 
hand -in -hand  with  the  com- 
munity fishing  program,"  Curry 
said.  "We  will  provide  35  rods 
and  reels  for  Shelley  Lake  and 
we  plan  to  expand  the  program 
to  each  of  the  lakes  in  the  com- 
munity fishing  program." 

At  present,  there  are  19 
lakes  in  the  program,  and  the 
Commission  plans  to  add  lakes 
each  year  as  additional  suitable 
waters  become  available.  Oka  T 
Hester  Lake  in  Greensboro  was 
the  first  in  the  program.  There 
are  also  community  fishing  lakes 
in  Charlotte,  Burlington,  San- 
ford,  Kernersville,  Fayetteville, 
Carthage  and  other  communi- 
ties. Almost  all  are  municipal 
water-supply  or  water -control 
lakes  and  are  managed  by  city 
or  town  parks  or  recreation 
departments. 


Curry  said  the  Sportfishing 
Promotion  Council,  the  mar- 
keting arm  of  the  American 
Sportfishing  Association,  is 
working  closely  with  the  Wild- 
life Commission  to  help  provide 
rods,  reels,  and  terminal  tackle. 
In  most  cases,  loaner  programs 
will  be  carried  out  in  coopera- 
tion with  recreation  depart- 
ments of  cities  or  counties  par- 
ticipating in  the  community 
fishing  program.  The  Wildlife 
Commission  will  share  expenses 
with  the  respective  recreation 
departments  in  setting  up  the 
loaner  programs. 

Curry  hopes  fishing  club 
members  will  volunteer  to  help 
with  the  maintenance  of  equip- 
ment. "That  won't  require  a  lot 
of  time,  just  a  few  hours  once  or 
twice  a  month,"  Curry  said. 

Curry  said  the  costs  of  the 
loaner  program  will  be  reduced 
considerably  after  the  first  year 
as  rods  and  reels  do  not  need 
replacing  every  year. 

— Bodie  McDowell 


Skillet  Seasoning 
Secrets  Revealed 


Dear  Editors: 

We  enjoy  the  articles  and 
graphics  in  Wildlife  in  North 
Carolina,  and  each  issue  is 
read  completely. 

You  recently  featured  an 
article  about  the  merits  of  iron 
cookware,  titled  Old  Black 
Magic  by  Soc  Clay  (Dec.  1995). 
The  article  sparked  an  interest- 
ing discussion  here.  Our  ques- 
tion to  the  author  goes  like  this: 
Does  well-sweetened  iron  cook- 
ware  dry  out?  And,  will  it  lose 
its  sweetening  if  not  used? 

The  iron  cookware  we  have 
stays  well -sweetened  if  used 
regularly,  while  those  pans  that 
are  used  less  frequently — but 
were  well-sweetened — feel  like 
raw  or  new  cookware.  Note  that 
we  understand  that  a  pan  or 
pot  washed  with  soap  will  lose 
its  sweetening.  Thank  you. 

— Paul  S.  Beebe 
Birmingham,  Ml 

Soc  Clay  responds:  Thanks  for 
your  question,  which  I'll  be  happy 
to  reply  to.  The  enemy  of  iron  is 
moisture.  Iron  cookware  that  is  used 
infrequently  should  be  coated  with 
shortening,  cooking  oil,  beef  tallow 
or  lard.  Make  sure  that  whatever 
coating  you  use  is  unsalted.  The 
coating  should  be  applied  to  the 
interior  of  the  pan  and  to  the  lid. 
Recoat  the  interior  periodically,  as 
old  coating  will  dry  out  over  time. 
In  cookware  that  is  used  more  fre- 
quently, place  a  dry  paper  towel 
inside,  as  this  will  absorb  some 
moisture.  Another  tactic  for  com- 
bating moisture  is  to  hang  or  store 
your  iron  cookware  higher  up  than 
non-iron  pans  and  pots.  Moisture 
seems  to  accumulate  in  lower 
storage  areas.  That 's  one  reason 
you  see  many  experienced  cooks 
hanging  their  cast-iron  pans. 
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Development  Threatens  Scenic  View  of  Blue  Ridge 
Fund -Raising  Program  Launched  to  Save  Critical  Parkway  Tracts 


NORTH  CAROLINA  WILDLIFE  RESOURCES  COMMISSION 

The  pastoral  character  of  the  Blue  Ridge  Parkway  is  under  increasing  pressure  from  development  in  its  scenic 
corridor.  A  new  effort  has  been  launched  to  help  raise  funds  to  purchase  threatened  tracts. 


The  view  from  the  top  is  not 
always  the  best,  particularly 
when  there  are  condominiums 
where  cows  once  grazed.  With 
development  increasing  in  west- 
ern North  Carolina,  the  rural 
and  wild  character  of  the  Blue 
Ridge  Parkway  is  now  under 
increasing  threat  from  vacation 
home  development. 

This  spring,  a  cooperative 
effort  to  protect  that  traditional 
rural  character  was  launched  by 
the  Preservers  of  the  Blue  Ridge 
Parkway,  a  joint  effort  between 
the  N.C.  Year  of  the  Mountains 
and  the  Conservation  Trust  of 
North  Carolina. 

The  protection  campaign 
will  raise  private  funds  that  will 
be  used  entirely  to  purchase 
tracts  threatened  by  commer- 
cial development.  Federal  park- 
way officials  have  identified 
7,000  acres  in  135  tracts  that 
may  need  protection  of  some 
sort.  Already  development  has, 
in  Park  Service  language,  "al- 
tered" the  character  of  sections 
of  the  parkway,  especially  near 
Asheville,  Blowing  Rock  and  in 
northwestern  North  Carolina. 
Other  tracts  have  been  devel- 
oped along  the  parkway  in 
southern  Virginia. 

"There  are  a  number  of 
locations  along  the  parkway  in 
North  Carolina  where  officials 
believe  additional  rights  of  way 
are  critical  to  the  scenic  integ- 
rity and  future  popularity  of  the 
nation's  oldest  and  longest  rural 
parkway,"  said  Tom  Massie,  ex- 
ecutive coordinator  for  the  N.C. 
Year  of  the  Mountains  campaign. 
"  Rapid  development  along  areas 
of  the  parkway  makes  it  clear 
there  is  no  time  to  waste." 

The  campaign  hopes  to  raise 
$250,000  this  calendar  year  to 
be  used  for  selected  land  pur- 
chases. Land  purchased  through 
the  program  will  be  donated  to 
the  parkway.  The  Conservation 
Trust  of  N.C.  will  administer  the 
moneys.  "  Every  penny  raised 


through  the  campaign  will  be 
applied  to  the  purchase  of  es- 
sential rights  of  ways  to  protect 
the  parkway,"  Massey  added. 
"These  are  tracts  that  can  be 
obtained  from  willing  sellers 
and  that  have  been  identified 
by  parkway  officials.  No  proper- 
ty will  be  purchased  at  a  price 
greater  than  appraised  fair  mar- 
ket value." 

The  fund-raising  campaign  is 
the  beginning  of  a  larger  effort 
to  increase  protection  along  the 
Parkway,  said  Chuck  Roe,  ex- 
ecutive director  of  the  Conser- 
vation Trust.  "We  also  plan  to 
begin  a  land  trust  dedicated  to 
protecting  lands  along  the  Park- 


A video  produced  by  the 
Wildlife  Commission's 
Division  of  Conservation  won 
merit  awards  in  two  categories 
at  the  prestigious  International 
Wildlife  Film  Festival  held  in 
Montana  this  spring. 

The  Commission  CATCH 
video,  produced  in -house  by 
the  Education  Division's  Ted 
Dossett,  took  merit  awards  in 


way,"  Roe  said.  "We  will  begin 
this  effort  as  part  of  the  Conser- 
vation Trust,  with  the  antici- 
pation that  it  can  eventually 
be  fledged  into  a  separate  land 
trust.  Part  of  its  mission  will  be 
to  stimulate  landowner  interest 
in  conservation  easements,  which 
provide  substantial  income  and 
inheritance  tax  benefits  to  prop- 
erty owners.  We  are  also  work- 
ing with  landscape  designers 
at  N.C.  State  University  to  de- 
velop plans  that  allow  for  some 
development  that  least  affects 
the  visual  integrity  of  the  park- 
way corridor. " 

Contributors  who  donate 
$  500  or  more  to  the  Preservers 


the  educational  value  and  con- 
servation message  category. 

The  16-minute  video  is  used 
to  train  teachers  and  other  con- 
servation educators.  CATCH, 
which  is  an  acronym  for  Caring 
for  Aquatics  Through  Conser- 
vation Habits,  is  one  of  the  Wild- 
life Commission's  environmen- 
tal-education programs.  The 
interdisciplinary  program  pro- 


campaign  will  receive  a  full- 
color  document  signed  by  Gov. 
Hunt  recognizing  their  partici- 
pation. However,  donations  of 
any  amount  are  welcome  and 
all  contributions  are  fully 
tax  deductible. 

To  become  a  parkway  pre- 
server, write  Preserver  of  the 
Blue  Ridge  Parkway,  c/o  The 
Conservation  Trust  of  North 
Carolina,  PO.  Box  33333,  Ra- 
leigh, N.C,  27636.  You  may  also 
call  Year  of  the  Mountains  at 
(704)  251-6955.  Please  include 
your  name,  or  the  name  of  your 
organization,  as  you  wish  it  to 
appear  on  the  certificate. 


vides  educators  with  training  to 
instruct  students  in  aquatic  edu- 
cation topics  through  field  trips, 
education  materials,  fishing  trips, 
and  other  hands-on  activities. 

The  Festival  is  held  annually 
in  Missoula,  Montana,  and  at- 
tracts entries  from  the  BBC,  the 
National  Geographic  Society, 
NOVA,  as  well  as  a  host  of 
independent  film  makers. 


CATCH  Video  Wins  at  Film  Event 
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Book  Review 
Fly  Fishing  the  Tidewaters 


Fly  Fishing  the  Tidewaters 
try  Tom  Earnhardt,  pub- 
lished by  Lyons  &  Burford,  31 
West  21st  St.,  New  York,  N.Y. 
10010.  206  pages,  16  pages  in 
jullcobr,  $40. 

When  Thomasville  native 
Tom  Earnhardt  finished  law 
school  at  the  University  of  North 
Carolina  in  the  early  1970s,  he 
had  every  intention  of  putting 
his  education  to  use — and  he 
has  done  so.  But  those  who  don't 
know  him  well  might  never  guess 
his  vocation  because  it  never 
seems  to  come  up  in  conversa- 
tion. From  the  very  beginning, 
his  personal  spare -time  priority 
was  to  fish,  to  do  so  as  often  as 
possible  and  to  do  it  exceeding- 
ly well.  Even  then,  when  only  a 
handful  of  fishermen  were  using 
fly  rods  in  salt  water,  Tom  was 
already  perfecting  techniques 
and  tactics  for  using  long  rods 
in  North  Carolina's  estuaries, 
sounds,  inlets,  surf  and  offshore. 
His  fly-fishing  experience  along 
the  eastern  coast  of  the  United 
States  runs  the  gamut  from 
pinfish  to  permit,  but  the  real 
strength  of  his  book  is  the  in- 
formation related  to  the  mid- 
Atlantic's  often-overlooked 


waters  and  the  tactics  that  work 
for  such  species  as  bluefish,  lit- 
tle tuna  and  seatrout. 

Over  the  years,  the  author 
has  added  to  this  extensive  ex- 
perience by  fly  fishing  for  a  wide 
variety  of  salt-water  species  in 
many  exotic  locales,  and  he  has 
often  shared  company  with  well- 
known  experts.  This  wide-rang- 
ing experience  is  reflected  in 


the  information 
and  advice  the 
author  gives  his 
readers  about 
such  matters  as 
choice  of  tackle 
and  boats,  effect 
of  tides  and 
wind,  reading 
water,  casting, 
playing  fish  and 
many  other 
facets  of  salt- 
water fly  fishing. 

Fly  Fishing 
the  Tidewaters 
presents  all  this 
practical  expe- 
rience in  a 
very  readable 
and  helpful 
way.  New- 
comers to  the  sport — especially 
those  who  fish  the  mid-Atlantic 
states — will  find  this  book  to  be 
an  invaluable  source  of  how-to 
and  where-to  information,  and 
there  is  more  than  enough  in- 
formation to  aid  and  entertain 
old  hands,  too.  If  you  must  have 
only  one  salt-water  fly  fishing 
book,  this  is  the  one  you  want. 

-J.D. 


Offered  in  Prime  Buck  Habitat 
Hunters  for  the  Hungry  Raffles  Deer  Hunt 


In  an  effort  to  expand  upon 
last  year's  record  venison 
donations,  N.C.  Hunters  for 
the  Hungry  is  selling  raffle  tick- 
ets for  a  two-day,  two-person 
deer  hunt  in  Washington  Coun- 
ty this  fall. 

Donating  the  hunt  is  Edwin 
Harris,  owner  of  Pungo  Acres 
Hunting  &  Fishing  Retreat  in 
Pantego.  The  hunt,  which  in- 
cludes meals  and  accommoda- 
tions, offers  access  to  thousands 
of  acres  of  prime  eastern  North 


North  Carolina  Hunters 
For  The  Hungry 


Carolina  buck  country.  Tickets 
are  only  $1  each,  with  all  pro- 
ceeds going  to  help  the  non- 


profit group  process  and  distrib- 
ute donated  venison  to  needy 
people,  including  children.  The 
deadline  for  purchasing  tickets  is 
June  30  and  the  drawing  will  be 
held  in  early  July. 

To  purchase  tickets,  send 
a  check  to  N.C.  Hunters  for 
the  Hungry  Inc.,  RO.  Box 
10502,  Raleigh,  N.C.  27605- 
0502.  Processors  are  still  needed. 
For  more  information,  contact 
Hunters  for  the  Hungry  at  (919) 
833-1923. 


Big  Game  Tag  Valid 
With  License  Issued 


On  July  1,  1995,  the  N.C. 
General  Assembly  enact- 
ed a  law  making  all  hunting 
and  fishing  licenses  valid  for  12 
months  from  the  date  of  issue. 
Sportsmen  are  advised  that  the 
accompanying  big-game  tags 
will  be  valid  for  the  same  period 
as  the  hunting  license  with  which 
they  were  issued.  Wildlife  Com- 
mission enforcement  officers 
will  read  the  expiration  date  of 
the  big-game  hunting  license 
and  apply  that  same  expiration 
date  to  the  big-game  tags  that 
were  issued  with  the  license. 


Calendar 


On  several  occasions,  events 
in  this  calendar  have  been 
changed  without  notice.  Read- 
ers should  check  the  contact 
listed  before  traveling  to  an 
event.  Items  for  listing  should 
be  conservation  oriented  and 
should  be  sent  four  months 
in  advance. 


Through  Sept  6 

The  Schiele  Museum  of 
Natural  History  in  Gastonia  will 
feature  an  exhibit  on  Smoky 
Bear  and  the  Forest  Service 
mascot's  role  in  educating  the 
public  on  fire  prevention  over 
the  last  50  years.  For  more  in- 
formation, contact  the  Schiele 
Museum  of  Natural  History, 
1500  East  Garrison  Blvd.,  Gas- 
tonia, N.C,  28054-5199,  or 
call  (704)  866-6900. 
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Only  a  phone  call  away... 

Call  919^715 '4091  anytime  and  use  your 
MasterCard  or  VISA  to  purchase  most  hunting 
licenses,  fishing  licenses,  or  a  subscription  to 
Wildlife  in  North  Carolina  magazine. 


-I  I  VI  \  A  WILSON 


Wildlife  Endowment  Fund  Report 


March  1996 

Principal  Balance 
$22,356,151.37 

Interest  Earned 
$19,556,719.24 

Total  Receipts 
$41,912,870.61 

Interest  Used 
$8,660,710.48 

Fund  Balance 
$33,252,160.13 


Established  on  May  29,  198 1 ,  this  fund  is  derived  from  the  sale  of 
lifetime  hunting  and  fishing  licenses  and  lifetime  subscriptions  to 
Wildlife  in  North  Carolina  magazine  as  well  as  from  tax  deductible 
contributions.  While  the  interest  may  be  used  to  supplement  N.C. 
Wildlife  Resources  Commission,  programs,  the  principal  remains 
invested  to  generate  additional  interest  for  the  future. 


Before  Ye  Reap ... 

by  Vic  Venters 

...  ye  must  sow.  And  before  ye  sow,  you  should  conduct 
a  soil  test. 

Most  of  the  wildlife  enthusiasts  and  sportsmen  who  plant 
for  wildlife  are  not  full-time  farmers,  lb  wit:  how  many  wild- 
life food  plots  have  you  seen  that  never  repaid  the  hard 
labor  and  costs  that  went  into  them? 

Part  of  the  problem  is  often  a  lack  of  understanding 
about  the  soil  needs  of  a  particular  plant.  This  is  especially 
true  of  clover  and  alfalfa,  two  of  the  more  popular  plantings 
for  white-tailed  deer.  Both  require  an  almost  pH  neutral 
soil  to  thrive — a  condition  rarely  found  in  North  Carolina's 
acidic  forests  and  fields. 

A  pre-planting  soil  test  is  easy,  quick  and  cheap — free, 
in  fact.  The  N.C.  Department  of  Agriculture  performs  this 
service  for  any  state  landowner  or  resident.  To  conduct  a 
soil  test,  pick  up  a  form  and  sample  box  or  soil  mailer  from 
your  county  cooperative  extension  service  office,  your  local 
agronomy  station,  or  from  the  Raleigh  address  listed  below. 

For  most  wildlife  plantings  you'll  need  to  sample  the  soil 
in  four  or  five  locations  in  the  area  you  intend  to  plant.  Use 
a  trowel  to  obtain  soil  samples  from  the  surface  down  to 
about  6  inches  deep.  Mix  the  soil  thoroughly  in  a  plastic 
bucket.  Then  take  a  subsample  from  the  mix,  and  place  it 
in  the  box  or  mailer.  You'll  also  need  to  fill  out  the  accom- 
panying form,  list  your  name  and  address,  as  well  as  the 
crop /vegetation  currently  on  the  site  and  also  the  type  of 
crop /food  you  intend  to  plant.  Then  drop  the  sample  and 
completed  form  off  at  the  local  cooperative  extension  ser- 
vice office  or  mail  to  the  address  listed  below. 

In  about  two  weeks  or  so,  you'll  receive  a  report  back 
from  the  Agriculture  Department  listing  recommendations 
for  lime,  phosphate  and  potassium  applications  specific  to 
your  plot  and  intended  crop.  Who  says  the  government 
ain't  worth  a  @#!&? 

For  more  information,  contact  Kent  Messick,  N.C.D.A. 
Agronomic  Division,  4300  Reedy  Creek  Road,  Raleigh, 
N.C.  27607,  or  call  (919)  733-2655. 
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Learning  Strategies  for  Living 

N.C.  WILD  is  an  interdisciplinary  and  supplementary  environmental  education  program 
that  emphasizes  wildlife.  Sponsored  by  the  N.C. Wildlife  Resources  Commission,  its  educator 
workshops  contain  activities  and  materials  that  present  everyday  examples  of  the  interrelation- 
ships among  the  many  parts  of  the  environment. 

At  a  N.C.  WILD  workshop,  school  teachers,  youth  leaders  and  parks,  aquarium  and 
museum  employees  learn  exciting,  hands-on  instructional  strategies.  They  may  study  food 
chains  by  dissecting  owl  pellets,  and  learn  what  wetlands  do  by  examining  such  commonplace 
items  as  a  sponge,  an  anti-acid  tablet  and  a  baby  cradle. 


KEN  TAYLOR 


Two  activities  guides  taken  from  the 
national  Project  WILD  program  form  the 

coreofRC.  WILD.  These 
guides  contain 
_~  7-     over  100  in- 
door and  out- 
door activities 
emphasizing 
terrestrial  and 
aquatic  wildlife 
and  their  habi- 
tats. To  make 
N.C.  WILD  even  more  useful,  the  Wildlife 
Commission  has  published  program  correla- 
tions to  the  North  Carolina  school  curricu- 
lum for  kindergarten  through  twelfth  grade 
as  well  as  to  Cub  Scout,  Boy  Scout  and  Girl 
Scout  advancement  requirements. 


N.C  WILDLIFE  RESOURCES!  OMMISSION 


These  free  workshops  are  offered  year  round  throughout  the 
state  and  are  facilitated  by  district  wildlife  education  specialists. 
All  interested  persons  18  years  old  or  older  may  attend.  For 
more  information  contact: 

North  Carolina  WILD 

N.C.  Wildlife  Resources  Commission 

Division  of  Conservation  Education 

512  North  Salisbury  St. 

Raleigh,  N.C.  27604-1188 


Painted  Lady 


The  redbreast  sunfish's 
colors  are  so  vibrant 
they  seem  to  have  been 
painted  by  an  artist.  Fish- 
ermen love  the  eager 
robin,  as  it's  often  called, 
and  fish  for  it  all  the  way 
across  the  state  from  the 
blackwater  rivers  of  the 
Coastal  Plain  to  the  cool 
streams  of  the  Mountains 


Second-class  postage  paid  at 
Raleigh,  North  Carolina 


UT1 K  X  IRAN  IY  BY  THE  HICKORY  PRINTING  GROUP, 
CONOVER.  NORTH  CAROLINA 


OUR  NATURAL  HERITAGE 


How  to  Paint  a  Duck 

by  Jim  Dean 


A dozen  years  ago,  the  future  was  looking  pretty  bleak  for  water- 
fowl, especially  ducks.  Their  numbers  had  been  falling  for 
years,  and  the  decline  had  been  especially  precipitous  during  the 
1970s  and  early  '80s.  Many  experts  were  admitting  that  it  might 
be  only  a  matter  of  time  until  this  once-vast  resource  virtually  dis- 
appeared. The  reasons  for  the  decline  were  various,  but  the  relent- 
less destruction  of  breeding  habitat  H^^HHIH 
in  the  northern  latitudes  combined 
with  the  loss  of  prime  wintering  habi- 
tat in  the  southern  range  were  clearly 
the  most  important  factors.  Ducks 
Unlimited  was  working  to  protect  and 
acquire  breeding  habitat  in  the  accu- 
rate belief  that  anything  else  you  do  is 
useless  if  you  don't  first  give  a  duck  a 
chance  to  be  hatched. 

But  there  was  other  work  to  be 
done,  too,  and  in  North  Carolina, 
there  was  little  money  available  to 
restore,  create  and  protect  wintering 
habitat  that  was  being  lost  or  altered. 
However,  the  State  Legislature  unanimously  passed  a  law  to  begin, 
in  1983,  a  program  that  was  designed  to  fund  waterfowl  habitat 
projects  in  the  state.  In  many  ways,  it  created  an  odd  alliance  that 
would  link  artists,  art  collectors,  duck  hunters  and  habitat 
conservationists,  and  no  other  state  had  previously  tried  anything 
like  it.  The  idea  was  to  ask  waterfowl  hunters  to  voluntarily  purchase 
a  state  duck  stamp — like  the  mandatory  federal  waterfowl  stamp. 
The  artwork  for  the  state  stamp  and  the  accompanying  art  print 
program  would  be  contracted  out  in  such  a  way  that  the  state  would 
receive  all  of  the  stamp  revenues  and  also  royalties  on  all  print  sales. 
Heretofore,  states  had  selected  artwork  through  contests  and 
printed  and  sold  stamps,  but  they  had  not  been  involved  in  the 
print  programs.  The  proceeds  would  go  to  help  fund  local  waterfowl 
habitat  projects. 

"Richard  Plasschaert's  pair  of  mallards  was  chosen  as  North 
Carolina's  first  duck  stamp  and  art  print,  and  13,652  regular -edition 
prints  were  sold,"  recalls  A.  Sidney  Baynes,  who  designed  the 
program  and  has  administered  it  for  the  N.C.  Wildlife  Resources 
Commission  since  its  beginning.  "This  turned  out  to  be  the  second- 
most  successful  initial  issuance  of  a  state  duck  stamp  print  in  the 
nation  and  it  is  still  one  of  the  most  successful  duck  stamp/print 
programs  in  the  nation.  So  far,  it  has  raised  more  than  $3  million 
and  has  helped  fund  programs  that  are  clearly  having  a  beneficial 
effect  on  wintering  waterfowl  populations  in  North  Carolina." 

That  first  voluntary  duck  stamp  program  proved  so  popular  that 
there  was  widespread  support  to  make  it  mandatory,  and  in  1987  it 
became  a  requirement  that  waterfowl  hunters  purchase  the  annual 
stamps.  In  addition  to  the  stamps,  the  high-quality,  limited-edition, 
signed-and-numbered  prints — sold  through  art  shops — have  been 
enormously  popular,  particularly  the  "Lighthouse  Series"  that 
appeared  from  1989  through  1995 — the  first  stamp/print  series  in 
the  nation  to  key  on  famous  places.  This  series  featured  various 
waterfowl  species  against  backdrops  of  North  Carolina's  well- 


known  lighthouses.  A  similar  theme  will  be  incorporated  into  a  new 
"Wildlife  Heritage"  series  beginning  with  the  1996  duck  stamp, 
"Pintails  Over  Mattamuskeet,"  painted  by  Rob  Leslie.  This  hand- 
some stamp  features  the  famous  hunting  lodge  at  Lake  Mattamus- 
keet that  was  converted  from  the  original  pumping  station  built  to 
drain  the  lake  in  the  1930s. 

"We  expect  it  to  be  a  popular 
stamp  and  print  because  this  is  one 
of  the  most  identifiable  waterfowl 
hunting  spots  in  the  nation,"  said 
Baynes.  "Indeed,  we  expect  the  whole 
series  of  new  stamps,  based  on  the 
theme  of  historic  landmarks  associ- 
ated with  waterfowl  hunting  in  the 
state,  to  be  very  popular  and  col- 
lectible. Many  of  the  prints  since  1983 
have  appreciated  in  value,  some  sig- 
nificantly. However,  the  true  value  of 
this  program  is  reflected  in  the  way 
the  funds  have  been  used  to  improve 
waterfowl  habitat." 
Duck  stamp/print  funds  have  been  used  to  help  purchase  the 
Roanoke  River  Wetlands,  prime  waterfowl  habitat  in  Martin  and 
Bertie  counties  that  includes  Devil's  Gut  and  Conine  Island.  In 
partnership  with  Ducks  Unlimited's  Marsh  Program,  stamp/print 
funds  have  also  been  used  to  buy  other  critical  areas  and  protect  and 
enhance  habitat  at  such  places  as  Goose  Creek,  Gull  Rock  and 
Whiteoak  River.  The  funds  have  helped  pay  for  rebuilding 
impoundment  dikes,  pumps  and  engines,  cattail  control  and  other 
similar  management  work.  In  the  western  part  of  the  state,  old 
oxbows  along  the  Johns  River  at  a  waste-disposal  facility 
in  Burke  County  have  been  converted  into  prime  waterfowl  habitat 
with  the  installation  of  water-level  controls  and  wood  duck  boxes.  In 
Davie  County,  136  acres  in  Hunting  Creek  Swamp  have  been 
developed  for  waterfowl. 

Other  stamp/print  funds  have  gone  to  duck-  and  goose-banding 
projects  and  to  the  waterfowl  field  sanctuary  program  that  leases 
and  enhances  some  5,000  acres  for  wintering  Canada  geese.  In  addi- 
tion, the  salaries  of  a  waterfowl  biologist  and  two  waterfowl  tech- 
nicians are  paid  out  of  stamp/print  funds.  "Thanks  to  this  program, 
we  work  full  time  to  enhance  waterfowl  habitat  across  North  Caro- 
lina," said  Tom  Monschein,  the  Wildlife  Commission's  waterfowl 
habitat  specialist.  "We  also  receive  funds  from  other  sources,  but  the 
funds  from  the  stamp/print  program  have  been  critical." 

The  good  news  these  days  is  that,  for  the  first  time  in  perhaps  30 
years,  the  overall  population  of  ducks  has  risen  significantly  in  the 
past  few  years  and  the  future  no  longer  looks  hopeless.  Part  of  the 
reason  is  more  rainfall  in  recent  years  on  the  breeding  grounds, 
combined  with  the  benefits  of  having  34.5  million  acres  enrolled  in 
the  Conservation  Reserve  Program  during  the  past  decade.  But 
when  you  buy  that  state  waterfowl  stamp  each  year,  or  buy  a  print 
for  your  den,  you're  also  contributing  to  this  renaissance. 

Think  of  it  as  insurance — a  very  unique  and  handsome  form 
of  insurance. 
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NATURE'S  WAYS 


Shellmakers 


written  by  Lawrence  S.  Earley/ illustrated  by  David  Williams 

One  naturalist  described  our  ignorance  about  nature  in  words  to  this 
effect:  "Nature  is  like  an  art  museum  in  which  most  of  the  paintings 
have  their  faces  turned  to  the  wall." 

Many  of  us  are  familiar  with  this  feeling,  especially  when  we've  been 
collecting  seashells  at  the  beach.  As  we  bend  to  our  task,  the  shells 
brushed  by  our  fingertips  delight  us  with  their  color  and  variety.  At  the 
same  time  we  are  mystified  by  the  animals  that  once  lived  within  these 
calcified  walls — mollusks  with  hinged  shells  (clams,  oysters,  scallops),  and 
mollusks  with  single,  spiraled  shells  (whelks,  snails).  And  then  there  are 
the  squids,  octopuses  and  nautiluses — mollusks  so  different  you'd  never 
suspect  they  were  kin  to  a  periwinkle. 

What  stories  these  animals  could  tell  if  only  we  could  turn  their  faces 
from  the  wall.  i 


exhalent 
siphon 


■■,4  xm 

periwinkle-;         i  f.^ 


The  tiny  clam  shell  with  the  hole  near 
the  hinge  (belcnv  yighi)  is  an  unmistak- 
able  sign  that  a  predatory  rnnon  snail 
has  dined  well.  The  snail  drills  a  neat  .  ; 
hole  through  the  shell  and  introduces  a  ' 
digestive  enzyme  4kat  liquifies  the  ani- 
mal inside  so  the  renvumcdn  be  eaten.: 
Above,  two  vegetarian  marsh  per&n-  ■' 
kles  browse  on  algae  on  the  spartina 
grass,  climbing  the  stem  as  the  tide  rises. 


The  shell  of  a  mollnsk  is  secreted  by  the  mantle  that  lines  the  • 
inside  of  the  shell.  The  mollusks  muscular  foot  provides'  locomotive 
power.  Clams  have  inhalent  and  exhalent  siphons  that  draw  water 
in  and  out  of  the  shell  cavity  .  ' 


Some  common  mollusks  found 
in  North  Carolina  waters. 


(ryster  (6  in.) 


hard  clam  (5  in.) 


Atlantic  ribbed  mussel  (4  in.) 


mud  snail 
■  (0.8  in.) 


scotch 
bonnet  (3  in.) 


mster  drill  ■ 
(J. 5  in.) 


lettered  olive 
(2.5  in,)  ' 


angel  wing  (3-5  in.) 


murex 
(3-6  in.) 


auger  • 
(1.5  in.) 


coquina  (0:8  in) 


periwinkle  (I  in.) 


sunray  venus  (5  in.) 


NATURE'S  WAYS 


•-  JVfosJ  clams  burrow  into  the  soft  sea  sediments  and 
^l^^np'-umter  in  and  out  of  their  bodies.  They  filter  out 
Wfmgrpscopic  bits  of  algae  and  other  foods  that  are  con- 
Mined  in  the  water. 


Did  you  know  thai  kmfb1i)0~:whgt%^ 
are  right-hiruled?  Tlrey  have  their 
openings  on  the  right  side.  Lightning  ' 
whelks  are  left-handed.  . 


lightning  ■ 
whelk 


In  this  underwater  dranw  (above),' the 
predatory  whelk  finds  a  clam  burrow-  ■ 
ins  in  the  sandy  sitt  (see  siphons).  Using 
Us  foot  to  position  the  clam,  the  whelk 
forces  the  edge  of  its  shell  between  the 
two  halves  of  the  clam  (left),  prying  them  . 
apart  to  get  at  the  tasty  morsel  within. 


knobbed 
whelk 


barnacle 
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Song 
of  the 

South 

No  songbird  is  more  closely  identified  with  oV  Dixie 
than  the  mockingbird.  Of  course,  all  that  mocking 
does  drive  some  people  nuts. 

written  by  David  Lee  ©1996 
photographed  by  Dave  Maslowski  ©1996 

Many  people  who  are  hooked  on  natural  his- 
tory are  collectors — not  surprising  since 
collecting  is  what  leads  many  of  us  to  our 
initial  interest  in  nature.  It's  a  common  theme  that 
bonds  the  bird -egg  collectors  of  the  late  1800s  to 
bird-watchers  who  add  sightings  of  additional  species 
to  lists.  This  drive  to  collect,  whether  objects  or  memo- 
ries, is  universal,  obsessive,  compulsive  and  perhaps 
clinical.  I  have  a  good  friend  who  once  acted  as  cura- 
tor for  one  of  the  world's  major  museum  collections 
of  reptiles  and  amphibians.  Now,  in  retirement,  he  col- 
lects motion -distress  bags  from  various  airlines  and 
currently  oversees  several  thousand  computer-cata- 
logued, individually  labeled  specimens.  I  mention  this 
so  that  what  follows  does  not  sound  totally  absurd. 

The  late  Sam  Grimes  of  Jacksonville,  Florida,  col- 
lected the  songs  of  mockingbirds.  He  was  fascinated 
with  the  bird's  ability  to  imitate  and  ad-lib.  He  recalled 
that  a  lady  once  came  out  of  her  house  in  her  robe 
early  one  Saturday  morning  to  see  what  he  was  doing 
in  her  yard  with  all  his  electronic  equipment.  While 
the  mockingbird  sang  from  the  top  of  a  telephone  pole, 
Sam  asked  the  lady  if  she  knew  what  he  was  doing. 

"You're  taping  my  telephone  conversations,"  she 
responded  without  hesitation.  Over  the  course  of 
12  years  Grimes  taped  songs  of  500  vocalizing  mock- 
ingbirds. Included  in  these  are  the  recognizable  imi- 
tations of  over  200  different  songs  and  calls  of  86 
species  of  songbirds,  odd  combinations  of  different 
songs,  and  a  number  of  attempts  to  vocalize  inani- 
mate sounds  like  the  wail  of  an  ambulance  siren. 
Like  Dick  Clark,  Sam  assembled  a  top-20  list  and 
made  a  record  of  them. 

Like  many  of  our  native  birds,  mockingbirds  have 


With  a  gladsome  variety  of 
stmg,  the  mockingbird  is  one 
of  the  most  welcome  backyard 
birds  in  North  Carolina.  Dux' 
ing  the  spring  breeding  season, 
the  male  will  sing  day  arid  night, 
often  for  hours  on  end.  Well, 
maybe  he's  not  always  welcome. 
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Mockingbirds  will  feed  on  a 

variety  of  foods  at  the  birdfeeder, 
including  this  prominently  cfc- 
played  mange  half,  but  most 
of  their  feeding  is  done  on  the 
ground.  They  find  fruits  and 
berries  to  their  liking,  and  also 
consume  quantities  of  harmful 
insects  including  weevils,  grass- 
hoppers and  lawn  pests. 


expanded  their  range  in  historic  times.  Despite  the 
fact  that  mockingbirds  now  range  across  North 
America  from  New  England  to  California,  they  are 
as  southern  as  grits.  When  Theodore  Roosevelt  was  a 
boy,  he  wrote  that  mockingbirds  were  rare  on  Long 
Island.  Today  these  birds  are  quite  common  there, 
and  outlying  populations  are  now  established  well 
into  Canada.  The  northward  expansion  into  New 
Jersey  and  New  York  began  in  the  1930s  and  '40s, 
and  sightings  as  far  north  as  Connecticut  increased 
in  the  1950s,  with  the  first  reported  nesting  in  that 
state  in  1958.  The  range  expansion  in  that  part  of 


the  country  has  been  attributed  to  the  introduc- 
tion of  multiflora  rose,  which  provides  berries 
for  wintering  mockingbirds. 

These  birds  began  pushing  into  the  upper  Mid- 
west in  the  nineteenth  century,  and  they  now  occur 
regularly  in  northern  Nebraska  and  the  Dakotas.  How- 
ever, from  historic  records  it  is  clear  that  individual 
mockingbirds  showed  up  irregularly  in  remote  periph- 
eral areas  decades  before  becoming  established. 

What  allowed  the  unchecked  spread  of  this  south- 
erner into  other  regions  of  the  country?  The  answer 
is  simple — we  did.  Mockingbirds  are  creatures  of  yards 
and  fence -rows.  As  we  opened  up  forests  for  houses 
and  churches,  and  moved  onto  prairies,  bringing 
woody  shrubs  and  trees  for  landscaping,  we  made 
the  country  into  one  big  mockingbird  motel.  Will 
the  spread  continue?  Probably,  but  not  at  its  current 
pace.  Ecologists,  environmentalists  and  weathermen 
talk  of  higher  average  temperatures,  milder  winters 
and  global  warming.  All  are  factors  that  would  seem 
to  benefit  the  spread  of  southern  species  such  as  the 
mockingbird.  Yet,  it  is  the  extremes  that  control.  Dec- 
ades of  mild  winters  that  favor  certain  species  can  all 
be  undone  during  a  few  nights  of  abnormally  harsh 
weather.  Literally  overnight,  the  ranges  of  expanding 
wildlife  can  be  set  back  hundreds  of  miles.  In  fact, 
the  northernmost  mockingbirds  are  already  exhibit- 
ing short -distance  migrations  to  avoid  the  cold. 

It  is  difficult  to  find  mockingbirds  in  native  plant 
communities  in  the  east.  They  are  birds  of  school- 
yards, graveyards  and  backyards.  They  sing  from  the 
tops  of  buildings,  flagpoles  and  fence  posts,  and  they 
conceal  their  nests  in  garden  shrubs.  Feeding,  how- 
ever, is  mostly  done  on  the  ground,  and  it  is  this 
aspect  of  their  behavior  that  governs  where  they 
can  live.  They  eat  fruits  and  berries  of  native  plants 
such  as  holly,  smilax  and  sumac  and  have  bad  repu- 
tations for  eating  horticultural  crops.  However,  about 
50  percent  of  their  diet  is  animal  matter.  A  lot  of  the 
insects  they  eat  we  classify  as  harmful — weevils,  cucum- 
ber beetles,  chinch  bugs,  grasshoppers  and  lawn  pests. 
In  fact,  lawns  and  pastures  are  key  elements  in  the 
success  of  these  birds.  Studies  reveal  that  mocking- 
birds need  vegetation  that  is  kept  short  in  order  for 
them  to  visually  locate  prey. 

Mockers  are  so  dependent  on  artificially  main- 
tained lawns  and  pastures  that  it  is  at  first  difficult  to 
imagine  where  these  birds  could  have  made  a  living 
prior  to  our  changes  to  the  landscape.  Except  for  the 
occasional  vagrant  bird,  I  cannot  think  of  any  place 
I  have  seen  them  in  North  Carolina  that  could  even 
by  the  most  liberal  interpretation  be  considered  a 
natural  landscape.  They  are  birds  of  interstate  rights- 
of-way,  city  parks,  trailer  parks  and  subdivisions. 

Prior  to  the  arrival  of  Europeans  (500  years  ago) 
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and  the  arrival  of  Native  Americans  ( 12,000  years 
ago),  the  South  was  well  populated  with  herds  of 
grazing  and  browsing  animals.  Ground  sloths,  giant 
beavers,  mammoths,  mastodons,  horses,  tapirs,  pec- 
caries and  giant  land  tortoises  lived  here.  Several 
species  such  as  bison  and  elk  even  survived  into  the 
historic  period.  Collectively  this  faunal  assemblage 
must  have  had  quite  an  impact  on  the  appearance 
of  southeastern  landscapes,  and  open-grazed  pas- 
tures were  certainly  available.  What  happened  to 
all  these  native  vegetation -control  agents?  The  prob- 
able answer  is  that  aboriginels  ate  them.  And  while 
I  don't  consider  the  invention  of  the  riding  lawn 
mower,  or  the  rapid  increase  in  golf  courses,  as  ade- 
quate repayment  for  the  total  annihilation  of  our 
megafauna,  in  the  eyes  of  homesteading  mocking- 
birds, there  is  little  difference. 

To  repay  us  for  the  maintenance  of  artificial  habi- 
tats, mockingbirds  reward  us  with  song,  pull  the  hair 
out  of  the  backs  of  pet  cats,  and  decorate  parking 
meters  and  other  important  singing  perches  with 
chalky  white  cloacal  paste.  Mockingbirds,  like  most 
song-birds,  are  very  territorial,  and  this  is  expressed 
not  just  in  song,  but  through  bold  hormonal  zeal. 
For  several  consecutive  springs,  Glenda  Watson,  our 
receptionist,  complained  to  me  about  one  particular 
mockingbird  that  would  dive-bomb  her  head,  and 
the  heads  of  the  visitors  entering  the  North  Carolina 
State  Museum  of  Natural  Sciences.  I  comforted  her 
with  worldly  ornithological  advice  such  as  "use  the 
back  entrance,"  and  "wear  a  hat."  Mockingbirds 
unleash  their  territorial  tirades  on  pets,  other  mock- 
ingbirds, other  birds  and  their  own  reflections  in  our 
kitchen  windows,  but  this  hormonal  imbalance  is  usu- 
ally short-lived.  This  is  fortunate  not  only  for  those  of 
us  who  live  among  them,  but  for  the  birds  themselves. 
I  suspect  the  males  would  burn  up  and  self-destruct 
if  this  behavior  went  on  for  more  than  a  few  weeks. 

The  mockingbird's  main  territorial  drive  is  typi- 
cally expressed  in  unending  song.  Mockers  will 
not  only  sing  on  bright  moonlit  nights,  but  those 
that  live  around  mercury  vapor  lights  may  sing 
every  night.  Even  without  artificial  lights,  individual 
unmated  mockers  may  sing  for  15  to  20  hours  a  day, 
a  feat  that  results  from  well-developed  syringeal  mus- 
cles and  genetically  programmed  instinct.  This  fact 
is  overlooked  by  those  who  are  convinced  that  mock- 
ingbirds are  here  to  add  joy  to  our  life  through  inces- 
sant happiness  expressed  in  song. 

It  is  true,  the  mockingbird's  ability  to  sing  has  made 
these  birds  a  favorite.  In  the  preceding  century  caged 
birds  kept  to  sing  were  commonplace,  and  mocking- 
birds were  a  favorite  species.  They  were  hardy  and 
long-lived,  and  captivity  dulled  neither  their  song  nor 
vitality.  A  few  ardent  bird  enthusiasts  even  learned 


how  to  breed  them  in  captivity,  but,  for  the  most 
part,  the  captives  that  went  to  market  were  snitched 
from  nests  in  the  wild.  Caged-bird  trade  became  a 
big  international  business.  A  report  from  a  market  in 
Paris  stated  that  stalls  were  heaped  with  cages  mak- 
ing a  "strange  museum  of  French  ornithology."  Of 
particular  interest  were  the  American  mockingbirds 
with  their  "comedian  genius,"  enabling  them  to 
mimic  the  character  and  songs  of  the  various  birds 
from  around  the  world  that  were  also  waiting  to  be 
auctioned.  Fortunately,  as  the  present  century  pro- 
gressed organizations  such  as  the  American  Orni- 
thologists' Union  and  the  Audubon  Society  urged 
laws  that  make  it  illegal  for  people  to  keep  native 
birds  as  pets. 

There  have  been  other  misguided  expressions  of 
our  fondness  for  mockingbirds.  From  an  environmen- 
tal viewpoint,  one  thing  worse  than  stealing  birds 
from  the  wild  for  pets  is  introducing  them  into  places 
they  don't  belong.  Again,  because  of  attributes  they 
admired,  well-meaning  people  caused  problems  for 
native  birds.  Many  attempts  at  introductions  sup- 


The  mockingbird's  song  is  as 
varied  as  the  kinds  of  birds  in 
its  immediate  environment.  As 
its  name  implies,  the  mocking- 
bird is  an  amazing  mimic  with 
an  ample  and  varied  songbook. 
One  bird  accurately  reproduced 
the  songs  of  39  bird  species  and 
the  calls  of  50  others,  as  well  as 
the  notes  of  a  frog  and  a  cricket. 
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ported  by  individual  mockingbird  proponents  were 
never  reported,  so  today  we  have  only  a  few  specific 
examples.  In  1891 ,  24  pairs  of  mockingbirds  were 
purchased  at  $5.50  a  pair  and  released  in  Oregon. 
They  initially  prospered,  and  another  40  pairs  were 
released  in  1895 ,  but  fortunately  they  never  got 
established  in  the  Northwest.  With  their  aggressive 
territorial  behavior,  they  could  have  become  a  real 
problem  for  native  species.  Mockingbirds  were  also 
deliberately  introduced  on  Bermuda,  St.  Helena, 
Barbados  and  Hawaii  but  failed  to  become  estab- 
lished on  all  these  islands  except  Hawaii.  Since  1769, 
170  alien  bird  species  have  been  released  in  Hawaii, 
with  many  prospering  and  displacing  the  native  spe- 
cies. The  indigenous  fauna  of  Hawaii  has  undergone 
immense  changes  in  the  last  two  centuries,  and  the 
introduction  of  the  mockingbird  in  1928  was  yet 
another  insult  to  a  unique  tropical  community. 

Our  mockingbird  reached  Mexico's  Socorro 
Island,  250  miles  off  the  coast,  on  its  own  power. 
The  result  was  that  the  endemic  Socorro  mocking- 
bird, a  species  unique  to  this  one  island,  was  dimin- 
ished to  extinction.  While  the  bird  was  not  purposely 
released  on  the  island,  human  activities  altered  the 
habitat,  allowing  the  wide-ranging  North  American 
species  to  become  established.  A  similar  situation 
occurs  in  the  Bahamas.  The  native  Bahama  mock- 
ingbird is  losing  ground  to  the  more  wide-ranging 
species  because  of  changes  in  habitat.  While  the 
Bahama  species  still  does  well  in  native  landscapes, 
the  American  mockingbird  thrives  where  the  land 
has  been  altered.  The  newcomer  was  first  discovered 
nesting  in  the  Bahamas  in  1902  and  probably  achieved 
its  initial  foothold  because  of  land  clearing.  Its  origin 
is  not  from  the  southeastern  United  States,  as  one 
might  imagine,  but  from  a  distinct  population  that 
lives  in  the  Greater  Antilles. 

The  song  and  the  vocal  apparatus  of  any  songbird 
are  real  pieces  of  work,  but  given  that  the  mocking- 
bird can  deliver  perfect  musical  renditions  of  any  of 
our  songbirds,  and  also  has  a  song  all  its  own,  this 
mimic  is  in  a  class  by  itself.  Mockingbird  song  is  usu- 
ally about  two- thirds  pure  mockingbird  and  one- 
third  mimicry.  In  fact,  because  of  variation  in  modu- 
lation and  other  vocal  qualities,  mockingbirds  often 
improve  upon  the  songs  they  copy. 

During  the  caged-bird  days  there  was  quite  a 
bit  of  Continental  pride,  with  Europeans  being  con- 
vinced that  the  song  of  the  nightingale  was  musically 
the  best.  A  well-known  tourist  attraction  near  Lake 
Wales,  Florida,  imported  several  caged  nightingales. 
The  birds  settled  in  and  soon  were  broadcasting  their 
enchanting  songs  across  the  orange  groves.  Before 
long,  nightingale  songs  were  heard  throughout  the 
surrounding  countryside.  The  local  mockingbirds 
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had  adopted  nightingale  melodies.  Sonograms  made 
from  tapes  of  these  mockingbirds  were  indistinguish- 
able from  the  nightingales'.  The  story  goes  that  the 
shamed  nightingales  "were  put  to  silence  and  soon 
refused  to  sing  at  all."  This  is  probably  correct.  There 
are  accounts  of  mockingbirds  imitating  the  songs  of 
neighboring  birds  so  frequently  that  the  "mocked" 
birds  were  incapable  of  carrying  out  normal  mating 
and  nesting  behavior. 

-Most  agree  the  song  of  a  mocker  is  unrivaled. 
Sam  Grimes  recorded  a  single  bird  that  changed  its 
tune  310  times  in  15  minutes.  There  is  a  well-known 
report  of  a  mockingbird  that  lived  in  the  Arnold 
Arboretum  in  Boston  during  the  early  1900s.  It  was 
reported  to  imitate  39  bird  songs,  50  birdcalls,  and 
the  notes  of  a  frog  and  a  cricket.  A  man  in  Miami 
wrote  and  complained  to  a  local  newspaper  that  a 
mockingbird  outside  his  bedroom  not  only  mimicked 
the  ring  of  his  alarm  clock  perfectly,  but  that  the  bird 
went  off  well  ahead  of  the  clock  and  failed  to  recog- 
nize weekends.  Mockingbirds  have  good  memories. 
There  are  numerous  reports  of  birds  heard  in  the  early 
spring  singing  songs  and  calls  of  migratory  birds  that 
had  not  yet  returned  from  their  wintering  grounds. 

So  what's  the  point  of  all  this?  It's  clear  that  a 
mockingbird  expends  a  lot  of  energy  and  devotes  a 
lot  of  time  to  singing.  Indeed,  they  are  in  song  for  a 
good  three-quarters  of  the  year.  The  mimicry  may 
help  the  mockingbird  exclude  other  species  of  birds 
from  its  territory.  This  would  be  a  distinct  advantage, 
making  the  territory  a  lot  more  valuable.  The  song 
variation  also  serves  to  identify  individuals,  eliminat- 
ing the  need  to  constantly  defend  territorial  lines, 
with  neighbors  who  have  already  agreed  to  stay  out. 
Additionally,  song  variation  inspires  counter -singing 
from  neighbors,  allowing  each  bird  to  be  tuned  in 
to  the  whereabouts  of  all  its  rivals.  Thus  there  is  no 
need  to  guard  all  the  property  lines  simultaneously. 
And  who  knows,  female  mockers  may  show  prefer- 
ence to  the  Frank  Sinatras  or  the  Bob  Dylans  of 
the  avian  world. 

The  mocker's  ability  to  mimic  other  birds  was  not 
overlooked  by  early  naturalists.  A  description  of  this 
behavioral  aspect  is  worked  into  both  its  common 
and  its  scientific  name,  Mimics  polyghttos ,  which 
translates  into  "mimic  in  many  tongues."  Our  mock- 
ingbird is  but  one  of  32  species  in  the  avian  family 
Mimidae,  which  also  includes  familiar  birds  such  as 
thrashers  and  catbirds.  All  the  birds  in  this  family 
share  an  ability  to  imitate  the  sounds  of  other  birds. 
Native  Americans  were  well  aware  of  this  vocal  mim- 
icry. The  Choctaws  called  mockers  hushi  balbaha, 
the  one  that  speaks  a  foreign  tongue.  The  Ofo  name 
translates  "to  mock,"  and  the  Biloxi  Indians  thought 
it  "mocked  one's  words."  In  Hopi  folklore  it  is  believed 


that  as  people  emerged  in  the  land  promised  in  the 
upper  world,  the  mocker  gave  them  language  as  they 
emerged  from  a  cave  entrance.  In  Argentina  the  mim- 
icry folklore  is  reversed,  and  people  believe  that  the 
species  of  mockingbird  that  resides  there  actually 
taught  the  other  native  birds  to  sing. 

Sam  Grimes  isn't  the  only  person  fascinated  with 
the  vocal  repertoire  and  frontier  spirit  of  mockingbirds 
or  the  feelings  they  occasionally  invoke.  Mocking- 
birds have  long  symbolized  various  ideas  and  aroused 
nostalgic  feelings  from  the  American  South.  Mock 
ers  have  been  the  focus  of  everything  from  Alice 
Hawthorne's  lyrics  in  "Listen  to  the  Mockingbird" 
to  Harper  Lee's  1960  novel  To  Kill  a  Mockingbird. 

"Shoot  at  tin  cans  in  the  yard,  but  I  know 
you'll  go  after  birds,"  Atticus  Finch  told  his  chil- 
dren. "Shoot  all  the  blue  jays  you  want,  if  you  can 
hit  'em,  but  remember  it's  a  sin  to  kill  a  mocking- 
bird." The  sin,  explains  a  neighbor,  is  to  murder 
harmless  creatures  that  "don't  do  one  thing  but 
sing  their  hearts  out  for  us."  Back  when  I  was  sur- 
viving American  Literature  in  college,  I  thought  I 
could  save  myself  several  hours  of  required  reading 
by  zipping  through  the  Reader's  Digest  version  of 
this  novel.  From  skimming  the  condensed  version 
I  actually  thought  the  book  was  about  the  value  of 
mockingbirds.  Embarrassing,  but  I  got  away  with  it. 
The  professor  thought  the  report,  totally  lacking 
any  reference  to  the  novel's  biting  condemnation  of 
prejudice,  was  my  attempt  at  sophomoric  humor,  and 
this  actually  improved  my  grade  in  the  course.  There 
are  probably  a  hundred  and  one  reasons  to  reserve  a 
light-hearted  smile  for  a  mockingbird,  yet  it's  always 
the  personal  one  that  is  most  compelling.  £2 


During  most  of  the  year,  the 
mockingbird  focuses  on  feeding 
and  surviving  (left).  But  in  spring 
the  male  becomes  highly  terri- 
torial and  aggressive.  It  has  been 
known  to  peck  the  fur  from  a 
cat's  back  and  will  even  attack 
its  own  reflection  in  windows 
or  mirrors  (above).  A  human's 
best  defense  against  such  a  bel- 
ligerent mockingbird  is  to  wear 
a  sturdy  hat. 
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Fishing 
Straight 
Down 

Hot  weather  means  it's  time  to  try 
vertical  jigging.  This  killer  tactic  is 

the  secret  of  many  experts, 
and  it  also  works  great  in  winter. 

written  and  photographed  by 
Gerald  A.  Almy  ©19% 


Anglers  are  constantly  told  to  cast  as 
far  as  possible  "out  where  the  fish 
aren't  spooked  by  the  boat."  But  the 
truth  is  that  you  can  sometimes  catch  more 
fish  by  not  casting  at  all.  You  lower  your  lure 
beneath  the  boat,  then  pump  it  up  and  down. 
Sounds  naively  simple,  doesn't  it,  yet  there 
are  times  when  this  elemental  approach  works 
far  better  than  long-range  deliveries. 

Think  of  how  many  times  you've  been 
casting  to  a  distant  target  when  suddenly 
fish  began  showing  up  on  the  depth  finder 
right  beneath  the  boat.  It  certainly  doesn't 
pay  to  cast  60  feet  when  the  quarry  is  right 
under  your  seat. 

If  you  want  proof  that  vertical  jigging 
works,  think  about  all  those  anglers  who  have 
to  live  in  northern  climates  where  the  lakes 
freeze  over  during  winter.  They  catch  liter- 
ally millions  of  fish  each  year  by  jigging  their 
lures  straight  up  and  down  through  holes  in 
the  ice.  The  same  tactics  that  work  through 
frozen  lakes  also  produce  on  open  water. 

I  remember  the  first  time  I  was  shown 
this  technique  years  ago.  I  thought  the  guide 
had  gone  off  the  deep  end — -until  he  pulled 
in  a  3-pound  largemouth.  Then  a  2-pounder, 
followed  by  a  white  bass  and  a  slab-sided 
crappie.  Suddenly  I  became  more  interested. 
I  actually  caught  a  couple  of  fish  that  day 
jigging  vertically,  but  it  took  quite  a  bit  of 
practice  before  I  really  became  adept  at  this 
novel  fishing  technique. 

And  while  it  appears  to  be  a  simplistic 
method,  I've  found  that  the  most  sophisti- 
cated and  skilled  anglers  are  usually  the  ones 
who  are  best  at  it.  Novices,  on  the  other  hand, 


tend  to  laugh  and  shake  their  heads  in  dis- 
belief when  they  see  a  vertical  jigger  in  action. 

Vertical  jigging  is  actually  one  of  the  old- 
est angling  methods.  When  the  first  lures 
were  carved  by  primitive  man,  there  were  no 
reels.  Instead,  these  early  lures — often  "spoon- 
shaped"  and  made  of  shell  or  bone — were 
tossed  out  and  twitched  up  and  down  to 
simulate  a  wounded  forage  fish.  Vertical  jig- 
gers have  taken  this  page  from  angling's  past 
and  put  it  to  use  with  modern  refinements 
in  tackle.  With  computer -designed  lures  and 
electronic  fish  finders,  vertical  jigging  is  one 
of  the  hottest  avant-garde  fishing  methods. 

Vertical  jigging  can  pay  off  any  month 
of  the  year,  but  prime  times  are  the  heart  of 
summer  and  again  from  November  through 
March.  Fish  concentrate  in  deep  water  dur- 
ing both  periods,  usually  at  depths  of  12  to 
50  feet,  and  this  is  the  depth  range  where 
vertical  jigging  is  most  productive.  At  shal- 
lower depths,  you  tend  to  spook  the  fish  when 
you  position  your  boat  right  over  them.  Water 
deeper  than  50  feet  is  a  bit  hard  to  fish  with 
most  vertical- jigging  lures. 

Almost  all  of  the  state's  large  impound- 
ments are  good  for  vertical  jigging,  as  are 
many  medium -sized  lakes,  and  even  large 
ponds.  Sufficient  depth  is  the  key  factor.  You 
could  hardly  do  much  vertical  jigging,  for 
instance,  on  Currituck  Sound  or  Lake  Mat- 
tamuskeet,  but  you'd  expect  excellent  results 
on  Fontana,  Norman,  Kerr,  Gaston  and  Roa- 
noke Rapids  lakes,  or  any  similar  waters. 

What  is  it  that  makes  vertical  jigging  so 
productive?  For  starters,  a  vertically  jigged 
lure  presents  the  realistic  image  of  a  wounded 


shad  or  minnow  struggling  to  right  itself,  yet 
failing  to  do  so  and  fluttering  helplessly.  That 
injured,  vulnerable  appearance  draws  preda- 
tor game  fish.  Another  advantage  is  that 
you  can  work  the  lure  continuously  right 
in  front  of  your  quarry.  Fish  that  can  ignore 
an  artificial  lure  that  wobbles  past  them 
might  not  have  so  much  control  if  the  offer- 
ing is  fluttered  enticingly  in  front  of  them 
for  several  minutes. 

The  list  of  fish  that  can  be  caught  with 
this  technique  is  long.  Some  of  the  species 

In  summer,  largemouth  bass  and 
other  species  gather  in  loose  schools 
around  structure  at  specific  depths, 
and  a  jigged  spoon  or  lure  is  one  of 
the  best  ways  to  catch  them.  This  bass 
grabbed  a  jigged  rattle  lure  (below). 


I've  taken  personally  include  largemouths, 
smallmouths,  spotted  bass,  walleye,  sauger, 
stripers,  hybrids,  crappies,  white  bass,  white 
perch,  yellow  perch,  bluegills,  rock  bass, 
pickerel,  salmon,  brown,  brook,  lake  and 
rainbow  trout,  catfish,  white  shad,  and  a 
number  of  saltwater  game  fish.  Since  the 
technique  appeals  to  such  a  wide  variety 
of  species,  mixed-bag  catches  are  common. 
This,  to  me,  is  one  of  the  most  exciting 
things  about  vertical  jigging.  You  never 
really  know  what  will  strike  next. 

The  first  step  for  successful  vertical  jig- 
ging is  pinning  down  a  prime  location.  You 
can  either  find  the  game  fish  on  the  depth 
finder  or  simply  pinpoint  good  structure, 
preferably  with  bait  on  it,  and  figure  that 
game  fish  will  be  there  as  well.  A  topo  map 
in  combination  with  a  good  depth  finder 
will  help  locate  likely  structure. 

Study  the  map  for  specific  types  of 
structure  and  you'll  likely  find  a  variety 
of  spots  where  game  fish  should  hang  out. 
Pinpoint  areas  such  as  submerged  islands, 
bridges,  flooded  roadbeds  and  buildings, 
sharp  dropoffs,  points,  artificial  reefs,  stand- 
ing timber,  and  holes  that  are  deeper  than 
the  surrounding  water. 

Remember,  the  best  action  usually  comes 
from  within  12-  to  50-foot  depths,  so  concen- 
trate on  this  area  when  studying  the  topo  and 
searching  for  fish  with  a  depth  finder.  Depend- 
ing on  the  time  of  year,  your  past  experience 
and  the  existence  of  the  thermocline  (in 
stratified  lakes  in  summer),  you  should  have 
some  idea  of  the  depth  at  which  to  expect  to 
find  fish.  When  structure  and  baitfish  show 


Vertical  jigging  fooled  this  striped 
bass.  It 's  a  technique  that  works  vir- 
tually -year-round  with  species  that 
tend  to  school  in  deeper  water,  and 
especially  in  summer  and  winter. 


up  on  your  depth  finder  at  the  anticipated 
depth,  chances  are  you're  in  business. 

Forage  fish  typically  show  up  at  5  to  40  feet. 
Game  fish  often  appear  5  to  10  feet  below 
them.  Finding  good  structure  with  bait  on  it 
makes  a  spot  worth  trying,  even  if  you  don't 
see  game  fish,  which  might  simply  have  moved 
out  of  the  coverage  area  of  the  depth  find- 
er's cone  as  your  boat  approached.  If  you 
actually  see  large  marks  indicating  game  fish 
on  the  depth  finder,  so  much  the  better. 

Spinning  tackle  will  work  for  vertical  jig- 
ging, but  bait -cast  gear  is  ideal  since  it  allows 
more  direct  lure  contact.  Use  a  stiff  graphite 
rod  of  5  7z  to  6  lh  feet  with  line  testing  6  to 
20  pounds.  The  heavier  choice  is  dictated  by 
snags  present,  a  heavy  lure  or  large  quarry. 

If  you  were  forced  to  use  one  only  lure  for 
vertical  jigging,  there's  no  question  it  would 
be  a  slab-type  spoon.  These  lures  come  from 
Vi6  ounce  up  to  4  ounces  or  more  and  are 
narrow,  flat  spoons  with  little  or  no  curve  in 
their  design,  yet  they  flutter  magically  when 
jigged  up  and  allowed  to  fall  hack  without 
tension  on  the  line. 

For  panfish  and  small  trout,  such  spoons 
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in  the  l/i6-  to  'A-ounce  range  are  best.  For 
larger  bass,  pickerel,  walleyes  and  hybrids, 
spoons  in  the  lh-  to  3A-ounce  range  are  tops. 
For  stripers  feeding  on  large  bait,  or  salt- 
water game  fish,  spoons  ranging  from  1  to 
4  ounces  are  best.  Some  of  the  most  popu- 
lar vertical-jigging  spoons  include  the  Hop- 
kins, Nordic,  Crippled  Herring, 
Mann-O-Lure,  CC  Spoon,  Dam 
Spoon,  Mr.  Champ,  Rocker  Min- 
now, Knocker  Minnow,  Strata 
Spoon,  Jig-N-Spoon,  KastMaster, 
Stinger,  Slab  Spoon,  Swedish 
Pimple  and  Fish  World  3D  Photo 
Spoon.  Nickel  or  silver  is  usually 
the  top  color,  but  combinations  of 
blue /silver  and  chartreuse /silver  are 
also  good,  as  are  gold-  or  brass - 
finished  spoons. 


Hopkins 
Shorty 
spoon 


Blade-type  lures 
such  as  the  Gay 
Blade,  Sonar,  Bullet 
and  Cicada  are  also 
excellent  jigging  lures.  Lipless  vibrating 
crankbaits  like  the  Rat-L-Trap  or  Hot  Spot 
are  also  effective  when  fished  vertically,  and 
don't  overlook  bucktail  or  marabou  jigs  and 
leadheads  with  soft -plastic  grub  bodies. 
These  are  especially  productive  for  stripers 
and  crappies,  though  obviously  not  in  the 
same  sizes.  Spinner-jig  combos  such  as  the 
Blakemore  Roadrunner  or  the  new  Mister 
Twister  Spinner  Top  Jig  are  excellent  for 
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vertical  jigging,  and  so  are  tailspinners  like  the 
Little  George,  George-It  and  Blitz  Tailspin. 

The  jigging  Rapala  plug  was  designed  for 
ice  fishing,  but  California  anglers  have  dis- 
covered this  is  also  a  hot  lure  when  verti- 
cally jigged  in  open  water  for  trophy-sized 
bass.  Walleyes  and  stripers  will  also  nail  t 
offering,  which  swims  seductively  when 
pumped  up  and  down. 

Whatever  lure  you  choose,  avoid  ancho-"7 
ring  when  you  locate  prime  structure  or  fish, 
because  this  can  spook  the  quarry  and  won't 
allow  the  flexibility  and  maneuverability  you 
need.  Instead,  use  an  electric  trolling  motor 
to  maintain  your  position 
over  the  area  you  want  to  fish. 

Put  your  reel  in  freespool,  then  lower  the 
lure  straight  down  to  the  fish.  You  can  do  this 
by  dropping  to  the  bottom  and  then  reeling 
up  to  the  appropriate  level  or  by  measuring 
the  line  as  you  lower  the  lure.  You  can  deter- 
mine how  much  line  goes  out  with  each  side- 
to-side  movement  of  the  line  guide  on  the 
reel  and  count  it  down,  or  simply  measure 
the  distance  between  your  reel  and  the  first 
rod  guide  and  strip  line  out  manually,  say  2 
feet  at  a  time. 

The  actual  jigging  move- 
ment you  use  can  vary 
greatly  from  day  to 
day  and  species  to 
species.  Be 
open- 


minded  about  this,  and  don't  get  in  a  rut 
thinking  one  way  is  always  best.  Sometimes 
it  pays  to  lift  the  rod  tip  3  or  4  feet  and  then 
drop  it.  At  other  times  simply  twitching  it  a 
few  inches  up  and  down  is  the  ticket.  As  a 
general  rule,  a  lift  of  12  to  24  inches  is  most 
effective.  Some  fish,  like  crappies,  don't 
really  require  any  lift  at  all.  As  you  hold  the 
lure  in  place,  you  cause  your  hand  to  quiver 
gently,  giving  the  jig  enough  movement  to 
tempt  the  quarry  into  striking. 

For  the  majority  of  fish,  though,  jigging 
the  lure  a  foot  or  2  produces  the  most  strikes. 
Raise  the  rod  sharply,  but  drop  it  down  just 
fast  enough  so  that  the  lure  falls  freely  with- 
out excessive  slack.  If  you  lower  the  rod  tip 
too  quickly,  slack  will  form  and  you  might  miss 
strikes  on  the  drop.  Lower  it  too  slowly  and 
you  won't  get  that  fluttering,  free-fall  action. 

The  second  you  feel  a  thump,  weight  or 
anything  out  of  the  ordinary,  set  the  hook. 
Watching  the  line  pays  big  dividends  in  this 
fishing.  If  it  moves  sideways  or  stops  dropping 
as  fast  as  it  should,  a  fish  has  likely  nabbed 
the  bait.  This  is  one  type  of  angling  where 
the  new  low-stretch  braided  or  fusion-type 
lines  work  very  well,  because  they  allow  you 
to  feel  even  the  most  subtle  takes  and  set 
the  hooks  quickly. 

If  the  fish  seem  to  be  spread  out,  drift- 
ing while  vertical  jigging  is  a  good  idea. 
Generally,  though,  it's  more  productive  to 
move  from  one  specific  piece  of  structure 
to  another,  fishing  each  for  perhaps  10  or 
15  minutes  before  moving 
on — unless,  of  course,  you're 
catching  fish. 

If  you  think 
"     you've  located 
Leadheadjig  a  good  concen- 

(pkstic  tail)  tration  of  game 

fish,  throw  out  a  buoy  marker  so  you  don't 
lose  track  of  them  and  can  come  right  back 
to  the  structure  if  you  drift  away  while  fight- 
ing a  fish.  If  the  fish  bite  for  a  while  but  then 
stop,  leave  your  buoy  and  go  try  another  spot 
or  two  for  a  while,  then  return  to  it.  Often 
you  can  catch  several  more  fish  after  giving 
the  spot  a  rest.  Some  serious  vertical  jig- 
gers mark  several  locations  with  buoys,  then 
return  to  the  first  one  and  start  fishing.  This 
allows  them  to  sneak  in  over  the  structure 
quietly  with  the  electric  motor,  and  it  avoids 
spooking  fish. 

Don't  look  at  vertical  jigging  as  the  ulti- 
mate fishing  tactic,  or  one  that  will  always 
produce.  Instead,  consider  it  one  more  tech- 
nique in  your  bag  of  tricks.  One  more 
very  good  trick.  0 


Smallmouth  bass  are  among  the 
many  species  that  can  be  caught 
jigging  straight  down. 


a: 


Tips  for  Vertical  Jigging 

•Spoons  work  best  with  a  split  ring  and  swivel. 
Jigs  and  plugs  can  be  tied  directly  to  your  line. 
•A  slight  breeze  helps  camouflage  the  boat  for 
vertical  jigging.  A  bit  of  cloud  cover  helps,  too, 
especially  if  the  water  is  clear. 
•If  you  hook  a  fish  or  two  at  a  given  depth,  try 
this  trick.  Mark  your  line  with  a  waterproof 
felt-tip  pen  before  reeling  one  of  them  in. 
Then  you  can  simply  release  line  to  that  pen 
mark  the  next  time  to  get  to  the  exact  depth. 
•If  you  see  a  school  of  fish  spread  out  over  a  10- 
or  15-foot  depth  range  on  your  depth  finder, 
concentrate  on  the  upper  fish  in  the  school. 
These  will  usually  be  the  most  active  and  most 
willing  to  strike. 

•If  jigging  at  one  level  doesn't  pay  off,  try  pump- 
ing the  lure,  reeling  up  a  foot  or  2,  then  jigging 
again.  Do  this  all  the  way  up  to  the  surface. 
Sometimes  this  trick  will  entice  reluctant  fish 
into  striking. 

•You  can  sometimes  use  trolling  or  casting  to 
locate  fish,  then  catch  more  of  them  by 
switching  to  vertical  jigging. 

•If  your  lure  hangs  on  brush  or  a  stump,  don't 
pull  taut  trying  to  yank  it  off.  Instead,  jiggle  it 
gently  so  that  the  weight  of  the  artificial  lure 
will  help  free  the  hooks  before  they  become 
firmly  embedded. 


Buffalo  Hunters 

You  think  trout  and  bass  are  so  smart  and  tough? 
Let  me  introduce  you  to  a  few  of  my  friends. 

written  by  Vic  Venters 


ou  have  heard  of  the  Sun  Belt,  the 
Bible  Belt,  the  Rust  Belt.  What  about 
the  Carp  Belt? 


The  belt  to  which  we  refer  consists  of 
about  300  carp  ponds  slung  across  western 
North  and  South  Carolina,  commercial 
lakes  where  anglers  pay  to  catch  (then 
release)  carp  in  enormous  quantities  and, 
sometimes,  of  enormous  size.  It  bespeaks  a 
growing  chorus  singing  praises  of  this  here- 
tofore unsung  and  unloved  fish. 

At  the  front  of  the  choir  is  the  Carp 
Anglers  Group,  a  new  national  organization 
dedicated  to  promoting  the  virtues  of  what 
members  call  the  hardest -fighting  and  most 
intelligent  fish  in  North  America's  fresh 
waters.  They've  been  aided  by  an  increas- 
ingly visible  contingent  of  British  expatriots 
and  "rough  fishing"  experts  who're  promot- 
ing America  as  carp  fishing's  "last  frontier." 
In  fact,  in  Britain — where  carp  and  rough 
fishing  are  immensely  popular — anglers  are 
queuing  up  to  come  fish  America's  virtually 
unexploited  stock  of  "golden  submarines." 

So  forget  the  old  trash-fish  tag;  carp  are 
the  new  Cinderellas  of  freshwater  fishing. 
Though  surely  lacking  the  grace  of  trout 
or  the  gonadal  aggressiveness  of  bass,  they 
more  than  surpass  their  more  glamorous 
rivals  with  superior  intelligence,  selectivity 
and  sheer  strength. 

Say  what? 

It's  true.  Scientific  research  indicates  that 
carp  are  perhaps  the  most  intelligent  fresh- 
water fish,  and  the  older  they  get,  the  smarter 
they  become.  They  have  memories  like  a 
steel  vise,  and  the  old  boys,  the  20-pound- 
ers,  can  almost  never  be  caught  twice  on  the 
same  bait — which  is  a  lot  more  than  you  can 
say  about  a  trout.  You  fly  fishers  really  didn't 


want  to  hear  that,  did  you? 

In  the  South,  the  term  "carp"  is  actually 
a  generic  name  applied  to  any  number  of  bot- 
tom-feeding fish  species,  only  a  few  of  which 
are  actually  carp.  Bigger,  for  example,  and 
at  least  as  smart  as  the  common  carp  is  the 
smallmouth  buffalo,  so  named  for  a  bison- 
like hump  that  protrudes  from  the  back  of 
mature  specimens.  The  world  record,  an 
88-pounder,  was  taken  from  North  Caro- 
lina's Lake  Wylie  by  Tony  Crawford  of  Kings 
Mountain,  and  this  behemoth  came  to  his 
hook  by  no  accident. 

Never  heard  of  a  buffalo?  At  the  turn  of 
the  century,  neither  had  anglers,  at  least  not 
those  in  North  Carolina.  Hugh  Smith's  The 


Fishes  of  North  Carolina,  printed  in  1907 
and  considered  something  akin  to  the  Old 
Testament  of  Tar  Heel  ichthyology,  didn't  list 
buffalo  as  native  to  state  waters. 

Though  sometimes  called  buffalo  carp, 
their  relation  to  the  golden  carp  species  is 
tenuous.  Golden  (or  common)  carp  were 
introduced  to  the  United  States  from 
Europe  in  the  1870s,  while  buffalo  are  a 
native  species  belonging  to  the  Catostomi- 
doe,  or  sucker,  family.  Like  their  bottom 
feeding  brethren,  buffalo  eat  aquatic  vegeta- 
tion, as  well  as  nymphs,  small  mollusks  and 
other  invertebrates.  In  North  America,  there 
are  three  species:  the  bigmouth,  the  small- 
mouth  and  the  black  buffalo.  In  good  habi- 
tat, bigmouth  and  smallmouth  buffalo  can 
easily  surpass  50  pounds. 

Buffalo  are  originally  native  to  the  Missis- 
sippi, Ohio  and  other  midwestern  rivers  and 
were  found  most  commonly  in  deep  chan- 
nels in  big  rivers,  as  well  as  in  associated  river 


"Buffalo  are  fast, 
they  are  so  fast,"  says 
master  buffalo  angler  Tony 
Crawford.  "I've  seen  a  60 
pounder  come  out  of  the 
water  like  a  tarpon  .... 
That's  a  sight,  especially 
when  it  hits  the  surface." 
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sloughs  and  oxbow  lakes.  Their  distribution 
in  North  Carolina  is  spotty  today;  but  big- 
mouth  and  smallmouth  buffalo  are  known 
to  be  abundant  in  the  French  Broad,  Yad- 
kin and  Catawba  rivers  and  their  reservoirs. 
Black  buffalo  have  not  been  confirmed  in- 
state by  scientists,  though  anglers  at  Lake 
Wylie  report  catching  them.  Smallmouth 
and  bigmouth  buffalo  have  also  been  trans- 
ported to  many  private  carp  ponds  around 
the  state,  and  they  undoubtedly  live  virtu- 
ally unnoticed  in  other  state  waters. 

Just  when  and  how  buffalo  arrived  in 
North  Carolina  are  unclear.  Duane  Raver, 
former  Wildlife  Commission  fisheries  biolo- 
gist and  past  editor  of  this  magazine,  remem- 
bers encountering  them  when  he  began  sam- 
pling Blewitt  Falls  and  other  reservoirs  in  the 
early  1950s.  Probably  they  reached  the  state 
between  the  1920s  and  the  1940s  through 


private  carp  stockings  from  the  Midwest  into 
Carolina  catch-out  ponds.  It's  also  possible 
that  the  Wildlife  Commission,  or  its  prede- 
cessor agency,  stocked  the  fish  sometime  ear- 
lier this  century,  although  no  records  remain 
of  such  transplantations.  Whatever  their 
origin,  buffalo  have  been  here  long  enough 
to  grow  plentiful  and  big. 

Lake  Wylie  on  the  Catawba  River  is  the 
state's — and  probably  the  nation's — finest 
fishery  for  smallmouth  buffalo,  the  species 
anglers  consider  most  desirable.  One  of  the 
most  common  misperceptions  about  buffalo 
(and  carp)  is  that  they  live  only  in  polluted, 
filthy  water  where  little  else  lives.  This  is 
patently  untrue,  particularly  of  smallmouth 
buffalo,  which  thrive  in  the  clear,  cool  waters 
of  Lake  Wylie.  • 

About  40  years  ago,  a  small  group  of  anglers 
began  pursuing  buffalo  in  Lake  Wylie,  among 


Tony  Crawford  shows  off a  40 '-pound 
smallmouth  buffalo  taken  from  Lake 
Wylie.  Crawford  holds  the  world  rec- 
ord for  smallmouth  buffalo,  an  88 
pounder,  also  taken  from  Lake  Wylk. 
Buffalo  were  introduced  to  North 
Carolina  this  century  and  grow  to 
huge  sizes  in  good  habitat. 

them  the  Crawford  family  of  Kings  Moun- 
tain. The  Crawfords  are  dedicated  carp  and 
buffalo  fishermen  and  run  Midway  Lakes, 
three  carp  ponds  near  Kings  Mountain  in 
North  and  South  Carolina.  Calvin  Craw- 
ford, now  in  his  50s,  began  catching  small- 
mouth buffalo  in  Wylie  near  the  hot-water 
discharge  near  the  lake's  power  plant.  He 
passed  on  his  enthusiasm  for  buffalo  to  his 
sons,  Tony  and  Keith. 
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Carp  and  buffalo  have  long  been 
denigrated  as  "trash  fish. "  Such  elitist 
attitudes  are  changing  as  more  and 
more  anglers  discover  that  these  bot- 
tom feeders  not  only  fight  hard,  but 
are  extremely  intelligent  and  chal- 
lenging to  bring  to  the  net.  Modern 
carp  anglers  actively  promote  catch- 
and-release  fishing  ethics. 


Weighted  tandem  hook  rig 
for  pack  bait 


II.UJSTRATtDRY 
KIMBERLY  K.C.  SCHOTT 


Tony  took  the  state  record  buffalo,  a  61  - 
pounder,  from  Lake  Wylie  in  1991 ,  then  the 
world  record  88-pounder  from  the  same 
waters  in  1993.  According  to  Tony,  younger 
brother  Keith  narrowly  missed  breaking  the 
world  record  black  buffalo  with  a  55-poundet, 
also  from  Wylie.  The  elder  Crawford  brother, 
as  you  may  recall,  is  the  gentleman  who  gave 
the  Charlotte  Observer  its  quote  of  the  year 
for  1993,  describing  thusly  his  world  record 
catch:  "It  beats  anything  I've  ever  felt, 
helt  or  smelt." 

Tony,  though,  is  more  than  quick  with  the 
quip;  he  pursues  smallmouth  buffalo  with  the 
intensity  of  a  tournament  bass  pro  and  the 
innovation  of  a  trout  fisher.  Both  are  needed; 
the  buffalo,  if  you'll  pardon  the  pun,  is  no 
sucker  for  a  fishhook.  Like  carp,  buffalo  are 
naturally  intelligent.  The  bigger  fish  are 
also  old,  and  with  age  comes  wisdom.  Their 
mouths  are  exceptionally  sensitive,  allowing 
the  buffalo  essentially  to  "see"  with  their 
lips,  and  those  kissers  don't  much  cotton 
to  a  treble  hook. 

Over  the  years,  the  Crawfords  have 
refined — yes,  refined — the  techniques  and 
tackle  needed  to  catch  the  bigger  fish.  "A 
big  smallmouth  buffalo  is  one  of  the  hardest 
fish  to  try  to  catch  in  fresh  water,"  Crawford 
explains.  "A  60-pounder  doesn't  come  easy, 
and  it  doesn't  come  by  accident."  But  each 
year  on  Lake  Wylie,  Crawford  and  friends 
catch  dozens  of  buffalo  over  40  pounds,  and 
many  over  50.  The  fish  bite  virtually  year- 
round,  though  fishing  is  best  when  river  water 
temperatures  heat  up  in  the  spring  and  sum- 
mer. Like  carp,  buffalo  spawn  when  the  water 
reaches  between  60  and  65  degrees  Fahren- 
heit, and  they  will  run  up  rivers  into  the  shal- 
lows from  their  usual  deep-water  haunts. 
Fishing  continues  to  be  excellent  through 
the  summer  months,  with  night  fishing 
effective  during  July  and  August. 

Both  Tony's  record  fish  were  caught  in 
November  and  December,  a  happenstance 
of  necessity,  not  design.  "We  fish  in  the  win- 
ter because  we're  too  busy  running  our  carp 
ponds  to  fish  in  the  summer,"  he  said.  "But 
carp  and  buffalo  are  essentially  warm-weather 
fish.  The  hotter  it  is,  the  better  they  like  it." 

Buffalo  also  favor  deep  water  but  are 
difficult  to  catch  from  it  because  detecting 
their  subtle  bite  is  difficult,  as  is  the  task  of 
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More  and  more  private  carp  ponds  are 
showing  up  on  the  map,  especially  in 
the  foothills  of  North  Carolina.  Anglers 
pay  to  fish  waters  where  catches  of  20- 
to  25 -pound  carp  are  common.  Buffalo 
are  an  added  attraction. 


The  best  carp  ponds  offer  well- 
stocked  waters  and  an  atmosphere 
conducive  to  family  fun.  Here,  two 
members  of  a  church  group  battle 
a  golden  carp  at  Midway  Lakes. 
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Keith  Crawford  makes  a  pack  bait. 
The  Crawfords  have  developed  marry 
recipes  for  pack  baits  and  find  them 
far  more  effective  for  taking  wary 
buffalo  than  older,  traditional  boiled 
dough  baits. 


Pack  bait.  Once  the  hooks  are  baited 
with  puffed  com  cereal,  the  sticky  con- 
coction of  flavcrred  grain  and  corn  is 
"packed"  around  the  tandem  rig.  The 
entire  bait  can  then  be  easily  cast, 
whereupoix  it  sinks  to  the  bottom  and 
serves  as  both  an  attractant  and  bait. 


Carp  anglers  in  the  South  favor  stout 
casting  tackle  for  buffalo  and  carp. 
However,  as  carp  fishing  grows  in 
popularity  in  the  United  States,  spe- 
cial tackle  is  becoming  more  common, 
influenced  by  gear  from  Europe  and 
England  where  "rough  fishing"  tac- 
tics are  sophisticated. 


To  Catch  a  Buffalo 

If  you're  looking  for  our  usual  recipe, 
forget  it. 

Buffalo  are  not  regulated  as  game  fish 


winching  the  powerful  fish  from  the  depths. 
A  1920  Illinois  reference  to  smallmouth  buf- 
falo food  habits  notes  that  the  fish  were 
often  caught  in  the  river  at  Peoria  feeding 
on  slop  dumped  into  the  river  from  distillery 
vats.  Presumably  these  fish  died  well  fed  and 
happily  drunk,  and  their  weakness  for  grain 
is  none  diminished  today.  Buffalo  (plus  carp 
and  catfish)  can  be  lured  into  nearby  shal- 
low water — 15  to  20  feet  deep  or  so — by 
chumming,  usually  with  chicken  scratch, 
millet  or  other  grain. 

In  the  Carolinas,  buffalo  tackle  is  simple, 
if  stout.  Rods  are  stiff  7-  to  7'/2-footers  with 
extended  grips,  usually  rigged  with  Ambas- 
sador bait -casting  reels  spooled  with  15-  to 
17 -pound  line.  The  long  rods  help  the  angler 
heave  the  bait  far  from  the  bank,  and  quality 
reels  are  needed  to  handle  fish  with  the  power 
and  size  of  buffalo. 

If  terminal  tackle  is  simple,  the  bait 
isn't,  for  this  is  the  secret  weapon  of  the 
serious  buffalo  hunter.  For  years  the  tradi- 
tional bait  for  carp  and  suckers  has  been 
white  bread  pinched  on  a  treble  hook  and 
fished  weighted  on  the  bottom.  Hard-core 
anglers  might  employ  boiled  flour — called 
cooked  bait — and  were  you  really  sophisti- 
cated, you  might  add  some  sugar  or  a  sweet 
scent  of  some  type.  This  will  catch  smaller 
buffalo  and  carp,  but  rarely  the  big  boys. 

For  years  Tony  and  family  have  been  for- 
mulating and  refining  "pack  baits,"  which 
are  hook,  bait  and  chum  "packed"  into  one 
easy-to-cast  package.  They've  developed 
many  recipes,  but  all  share  similar  character- 
istics. Pack  baits  begin  with  a  plastic  bucket 
filled  with  millet  or  scratch  and  soybean  meal. 
To  this  is  added  a  can  or  cans  of  cream-style 
corn,  grits,  perhaps  a  soft  drink  or  Karo 
syrup,  and  a  vial  of  fruit -flavored  oil  or  con- 
centrate— the  best  is  Lorann  oil,  used  in 
candy  making.  This  "pack"  is  mixed  thor- 
oughly into  a  sticky  concoction  that  can  be 
molded  by  hand  around  a  baited  hook. 

There  is  real  art  to  pack-bait  concoction, 
says  Tony;  not  just  any  smelly  goulash  will 
do.  "Some  days  they  like  one  subtle  mixture 
of  flavor,  other  days  they  won't  touch  it,"  he 
explained.  "You've  got  to  experiment  and 
be  flexible  according  to  conditions."  Differ- 
ent flavors  and  mixes  work  better  according 
to  weather,  water  conditions  and  the  whim 
of  the  buffalo. 

The  actual  bait  is  puffed-corn  cereal,  into 
which  a  size  no.  4  or  no.  6  wybend  hook 
is  embedded.  Two  puff -baited  hooks  with  4- 
inch  leaders  are  often  fished  via  a  three-way 
swivel,  above  which  a  sliding  egg  sinker  is 
placed.  The  scratch  or  meal  mixture  is  packed 
around  the  baited  hooks  and  is  cast  to  a  pre- 
viously chummed  area.  The  bait  sinks  to  the 
bottom,  where  the  sugary  binding  ingredient 
in  the  pack  dissolves,  allowing  the  grain  mix- 


ture to  spill  around  the  bait.  The  corn  puffs, 
meanwhile,  swell  with  water  but  remain  tough 
enough  to  stay  on  the  hook.  Soon,  keen- 
nosed  buffalo  come  to  investigate  and  begin 
sucking  the  scratch  off  the  bottom — and  also 
the  corn  puff,  if  you're  lucky. 

Sensing  the  take  (bite)  is  critical.  Some 
anglers  use  buzzers,  floats  and  rod  flags  to 
indicate  bites,  though  Tony  uses  a  more  low- 
tech  approach.  A  bit  of  boiled  dough  is 
pinched  on  the  line  between  the  tip  of  the 
rod  and  the  water.  When  the  fish  picks  up 
the  bait,  the  "flag  bait"  will  move.  The  hook 
is  set  with  power,  as  if  a  bass  were  taking  a 
plastic  worm.  Then. .  .hold  on. 

These  are  massive  fish,  thickly  muscled 
through  their  back  like,  well,  a  buffalo  with 
fins.  They  usually  strip  line  in  searing  runs 
but  occasionally  engage  in  acrobatics.  "Buf- 
falo are  fast,  they  are  so  fast,"  says  Tony. 
"Sometimes  they'll  run  full  speed  toward 
the  bank  to  escape  the  tension,  then  turn 
and  run  just  as  fast  once  they  spot  you,  tak- 
ing line  all  the  way.  I've  seen  a  60-pounder 
come  out  of  the  water  like  a  tarpon.  That's 
a  sight,  especially  when  he  hits  the  surface. 
Not  all  jump,  but  they're  all  incredibly 
strong.  My  world  record  took  25  minutes 
to  land.  It  felt  like  I'd  hooked  a  motorboat." 

Sounds  like  fun,  doesn't  it?  0 


in  North  Carolina  (or  most  other  states), 
and  anglers  can  keep  as  many  as  they'd 
like.  But  don't.  Buffalo  are  poor  to  medio 
ere  on  the  table.  Because  buffalo  live  so 
long  and  can  grow  so  large,  serious  buff 
anglers  almost  always  return  their  catch 
to  the  water  alive  and  actively  promote 
catch-and-release  ethics.  This  is  sport- 
fishing  at  its  purest.  If  you're  interested 
in  carp  or  buffalo  fishing,  contact  the 
following  experts. 

Tony  Crawford 

Midway  Lakes  Rd. 

Kings  Mountain,  N.C.  28086 

(704)  739-0259  or  (704)  739-1461 

(carp  ponds  and  pack  bait  recipes) 

Jack  Rowe 

PO.  Box  86 

2501  Rockwood  Rd. 

Enid,  OK  73702 

(carp  tackle  info.;  enclose  SASE) 

The  Carp  Anglers  Group 

EO.  Box  69 

Groveland,  IL  61535 

(national  carp  fishing  group;  enclose 

SASE) 
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n  the  tidal  pool 

the  sun  gathers  in  darkness. 
Summer's  end  is  near. 
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ar  the  echoing  shore 

a  crooked  path  opens. 
Bright!  Full  of  promise. 
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.he  fishing  hole,  swimming 
hole,  bathing  hole  and 
baptismal  hole  were  one  and 

the  same,  the  priority 
depending  upon  your  mood, 
the  day  of  the  week,  and  the 
urgency  for  religion. 


Second  Cousins 
&  SummerTrolls 

Not  so  many  years  ago,  rural  summer  Sunday  afternoons 
were  wonderfully  predictable  family  affairs. 
Come  remember  with  me. 


written  by  Mike  Gaddis  ©1996 
illustrated  by  David  Williams  ©1996 

Boredom  is  boundless  when  you're  10  years  old  and  tethered  in  place  for  Aunt  Grace's 
diatribe  about  some  remote  and  afflicted  acquaintance  suffering  from  a  chronic  mal- 
alignment of  the  kidney. 
Before  it  could  be  gracefully  corralled,  the  discourse  ran  the  gamut  from  diagnosis  to  treat- 
ment to  prognosis  and  threatened  a  relapse.  It  was  a  command  performance;  that  is,  we  were 
commanded  to  listen.  Time  stumbled  by  like  a  horse  on  a  hobble,  and  despite  our  many  plead- 
ings, Aunt  Grace  was  not  ready  to  loosen  the  reins.  We  chafed  under  our  plight  and  waited 
for  a  chance  to  escape,  while  country  freedom  lay  a  mere  vault  over  the  porch  rail  and  a  dash 
past  the  corner  of  the  house. 

Eventually,  she  and  the  other  womenfolk  would  become  occupied  elsewhere,  and  the  respon- 
sibility for  our  proper  comportment  and  general  welfare  became  diffused.  We  could  gamble  on 
a  renewed  request  for  liberation,  with  the  knowledge  that  if  we  got  into  mishap,  the  menfolks 
would  be  the  ones  held  to  account.  Some  of  the  girls  would  stay  close  to  the  house,  but  Becky 
Mason  and  Sandra  Hoover,  second  cousins,  insisted  on  tagging  along  with  us  boys. 

To  effect  the  actual  emancipation,  we'd  address  the  tribunal  first  off  with  something  innocu- 
ous, like  "Can  we  go  see  Charlie?"  Charlie  was  the  huge,  white  draft  horse  with  shaggy  feet 
the  size  of  dinner  plates.  This  would  generally  elicit  a  sympathetic  verdict,  with  the  standard 
general  orders  to  "stay  out  of  trouble"  and  "look  out  for  snakes."  We  knew  we  were  home  free 
then  and  disappeared  like  yesterday's  money.  Charlie  was  a  pleasant  15-minute  entree  to  the 
world  at  large. 

The  fishing  poles  were  kept  in  the  corner  of  the  rock  chimney  on  the  west  side  of  the 
house.  From  the  declaration  of  independence  it  normally  took  about  30  minutes  to  play  out 
our  escape  strategy  with  creditable  demeanor,  and  then,  detouring  by  the  rich  black  dirt  of  the 
chicken  lot  to  fork  up  a  few  corpulent  and  juicy  earthworms,  to  make  the  chimney  corner.  My 
Uncle  Manly,  we  knew,  would  be  waiting  there,  for  he  had  deciphered  our  itinerary  well.  For- 
ever young  at  heart,  he  would  welcome  us  with  a  broad  smile  and  boyish  anticipation  to  bask 
in  the  levity  and  referee  the  choice  of  poles.  There  were  never  enough  to  go  around,  so  the 
ensuing  argument  over  who  would  commandeer  the  best  of  the  lot  demanded  minutes  of 
ingenious  and  sometimes  heated  negotiation. 

"Don't  get  in  an  argument  now,  honeys,"  Uncle  Manly  would  cajole.  "We'll  work  it  out  so 
you  can  take  turns." 

The  rock  chimney  was  chinked  with  red  clay,  which  the  bees  had  pockmarked  over  the  dec- 
ades with  their  incessant  drilling,  weakening  the  makeshift  mortar  and  loosening  the  stones. 
The  interstices  between  the  inner  and  outer  rocks  were  grand  for  secreting  valuables,  and  we 
kept  stashes  of  Indian  money  there.  The  boxy  chunks  of  iron  pyrite  were  plentiful  in  the  red 
soil  of  the  new  ground,  and  each  of  us  had  a  separate  cache,  the  totality  of  which  must  have 
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threatened  the  structural  integrity  of  the  chimney.  Before  we  left  for  the  creek,  a  handful  of 
the  reddish  hrown  trading  stones  went  into  each  pocket  for  good  luck. 

If  the  pole  allotment  had  been  unduly  onerous  for  any  of  us,  Uncle  Manly  would  "step  into 
the  woods,"  which  was  Randolph  County  fair  warning  that  someone  had  to  answer  the  call  of 
nature.  But  we  were  wise  to  his  tricks  by  then  and  were  never  surprised  when  he  emerged  with 
another  fishing  pole,  an  ash  or  hickory  sapling,  limber  of  tip  and  stout  at  the  butt.  He  knew 
just  where  and  how  to  pick  the  right  one  and  would  rig  it  in  short  order  with  a  line,  hook  and 
cork  bobber  from  one  of  the  spacious  pockets  of  his  overalls.  Cork  bobbers  were  more  meticu- 
lously crafted  in  those  days,  with  graceful  elliptical  bodies  hand  painted  in  alternating  bands  of 


midafternoon  hail  from 
the  house  signaled  a  general 
quarters  alert  for  an  ice  cream 
turning  and  gained  the  same 
reaction  as  the  starting  shot  for 
a  July  4  th  horse  race. 


red,  yellow  and  green  and  impaled  on  long  wooden  stoppers  that  protruded  for  several  inches 
at  each  end,  to  hold  the  line  at  the  right  depth  and  provide  the  ballast  and  leverage  to  keep 
the  cork  true.  With  his  jaw  teeth,  Uncle  Manly  would  attach  the  final  element  of  the  assembly 
to  make  the  hook  stay  down,  mashing  on  a  small  submarine -shaped  piece  of  lead  with  little 
wings  on  each  side  that  crimped  over  the  line.  When  the  newly  fashioned  product  was  delivered 
to  hand  for  its  maiden  trial,  it  was  an  alluring  piece  of  considerable  homespun  beauty,  rendered 
all  the  more  valuable  by  the  personage  of  its  manufacturer.  Envy  would  spark  a  further  round 
of  brisk  pony-trading  to  determine  its  ultimate  owner,  and  those  of  us  who  had  been  so  aggres- 
sive in  the  opening  barter  gained  a  rudimentary  grasp  of  how  quickly  stock  values  are  altered. 

The  fishing  hole,  swimming  hole,  bathing  hole  and  baptismal  hole  were  one  and  the  same, 
the  priority  depending  upon  your  mood,  the  day  of  the  week,  and  the  urgency  of  your  need 
for  religion.  It  was  a  long,  deep,  black  pool  behind  the  rock-and-earthen  dam  on  Taylor's  Creek, 
some  80  yards  in  length,  a  half-mile  jaunt  from  the  big  house.  Overhung  with  maples,  poplars, 
gums  and  a  few  beech  and  sycamores,  dark,  cool  and  inviting  in  the  dog  days  heat,  it  was  a 
magical  place.  Beneath  the  loitering  passage  of  its  murky  surface  waters  swam  a  proliferation  of 
sunfishes,  chubsuckers,  horny-heads  and  yellow  bullcats  with  a  spiny  dorsal  that  could  inflict  a 
painfully  nasty  puncture  wound  to  a  careless  bare  foot.  All  these  fish  could,  with  reasonable 
persuasion,  be  enticed  onto  a  hook  with  a  boy  on  the  other  end,  the  promise  of  which  kept  us 
occupied  for  many  hours. 

We  always  allocated  one  pole  to  a  "set."  A  set  pole  was  a  kind  of  self-managed  fishing 
device,  one  of  the  few  things  in  those  days  that  might  have  truly  qualified  as  automation. 
When  you  did  it  right,  you  could  leave  it  on  its  own,  go  off  and  work  on  the  farm  chores  a 
spell,  and  come  back  directly  to  collect  a  fat  catfish  for  your  supper,  gratis.  Prospects  for  a  set 
pole  were  usually  best  when  a  heavy  cloud  had  roiled  the  creek  the  night  before,  sending  the 
catfish  on  a  feeding  binge. 

Rigging  a  set  pole  took  a  bit  of  finesse.  First,  you  picked  a  promising  spot  over  the  deeper, 
more  sluggish  flow  of  the  pool,  just  off  the  main  channel.  Then  you  jobbed  a  hole  in  the  bank 
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of  the  creek  with  the  butt  of  the  pole,  to  serve  as  a  surrogate  fisherman.  You  wanted  the  pole 
to  hang  over  the  water  at  about  a  45-degree  angle,  just  like  somebody  was  sittin'  back  holding  it. 

"Set  it  plenty  deep,"  Uncle  Manly  would  instruct,  "or  he'll  yank  it  out  and  haul  it  plumb 
down  to  Union  Grove  bridge. " 

Once  you  got  the  pole  set,  you  put  a  big  bait  of  worms  or  a  chicken  gizzard  on  the  hook 
and  dropped  her  in.  A  set  pole  didn't  use  a  cork.  The  whole  apparatus  operated  on  the  princi- 
ple of  a  taut  line  hanging  from  the  tensioned  pole,  so  that  a  gluttonous  catfish  would  get  overly 
ambitious  with  the  bait  and  impale  itself  on  the  cocked  hook.  Once  it  was  in  place,  you  were 
free  to  do  whatever,  which  usually  meant  we  went  on  about  our  prospecting  for  sunfish  on 
another  stretch  of  the  creek.  No  one  ever  stayed  around  to  watch  the  set  pole.  The  fun  was 
in  the  return  trip  to  check  it,  hoping  to  see  the  pole  dancing  a  lively  jig  and  the  line  turning 
drunken  figure  eights  where  it  met  the  water.  That  meant  your  catfish  was  latched  securely  to 
the  end,  ready  to  be  hauled  ashore.  It  worked  wonderfully  well,  always  with  a  bit  of  intrigue. 

"When  you  do  it  right,"  my  Aunt  Louise  would  tell  us,  "the  skies  will  smile,  and  one  of  the 
trolls  who  live  in  the  caves  and  crevices  of  the  bank,  who  would  otherwise  not  give  you  the 
time  of  day,  will  be  obliged  to  come  out  and  watch  it  while  you're  gone." 

That  was  what  put  the  magic  in  the  thing.  It  was  the  troll  who  attended  the  rig  in  absentia 
and  caused  the  fish  to  be  caught.  It  seemed  this  troll  was  of  ilk  similar  to  those  who  lived  under 
the  bridge  near  our  house  and  had  threatened  me  with  a  sinister  presence  ever  since  I  was  3 
years  old.  It's  just  that  he  got  saddled  with  an  obligation  and  had  to  make  the  best  of  it.  You 
would  never  see  him,  of  course,  but  it  was  fun  to  imagine  him  there  watching  the  pole,  a  wiz- 
ened, barefooted  little  fable  with  a  wild  thatch  of  white  hair  and  a  frazzled  beard,  in  tattered 
overalls  woven  of  spider-web  threads  and  a  poplar -blossom  cap  adorned  by  a  galaxy  of  hitch- 
hiking butterflies.  He'd  be  puffing  on  a  gnarled  old  pipe  carved  from  a  butternut  root,  casting 
frequent,  impatient  glances  at  a  diminutive,  breast-pocket  branch  turtle  for  the  time,  and 
whiling  away  the  hours  counting  out  gold  nuggets  from  a  lady's-slipper  poke. 

Eventually,  we'd  end  up  in  the  water,  Uncle  Manly  included,  looking  for  mussel  shells  and 
collecting  the  small,  conical  snail  husks  that  adhered  to  the  mossy  underbelly  of  the  creek 
rocks.  The  water  was  pleasantly  cool,  and  sometimes  we'd  simply  lie  in  the  tailrace  of  the  pool 
and  let  the  day  wash  by.  After  a  while  you  got  chilled,  and  the  ecstasy  of  it  was  to  crawl  out  on 
a  big  rock  and  bask  in  the  sun  like  painted  turtles  on  pond-side  lily  pads.  Uncle  Manly  would 
doff  his  great  brogans,  roll  his  pant  legs  up  to  his  knees  and  wade  around  the  edges  like  a  shite - 
poke  prospecting  for  a  minnow.  We  kidded  him  about  his  starkly  white  legs  that  had  shunned 
the  sunlight  for  20  years,  and  he'd  throw  back  his  head,  slightly  embarrassed,  laugh  in  that 
thundering  baritone  and  feign  a  chase  that  prompted  a  spirited  water  fight. 

A  midafternoon  hail  from  the  house  signaled  a  general  quarters  alert  for  an  ice  cream  turn- 
ing and  gained  the  same  reaction  as  the  starting  shot  for  a  July  4th  horse  race.  Whooping  and 
bantering  at  the  instant  of  awareness,  we  would  set  out  in  a  wild  gallop  for  the  porch,  leaving 
poor  Uncle  Manly  behind  to  collect  the  sundry  remains  of  our  departure.  He  wouldn't  be 
left  totally  holding  the  bag,  we  knew,  because  it  was  certain  that  Sandy  Hoover  would  booger 
half-way  and  turn  back.  She  had  stepped  on  a  dead  rat  one  time  in  mid-dash  and  was  gun-shy. 

Becky  Mason  was  another  proposition.  For  Stanley  Lassiter  she  was  a  nemesis  who  turned 
each  such  occasion  into  a  virtual  flight  for  honor,  from  first  stride  to  last.  Stanley  was  only  7 
and  on  the  plump  side,  which  slowed  him  down  some.  Becky  was  two  years  older  and  as  slen- 
der and  racy  as  a  blacksnake  extruded  from  a  pea-sheller.  Stanley  knew  if  he  lost,  he  would 
get  heck  and  high  water  from  us  boys  for  weeks.  It  was  nip  and  tuck,  and  the  biggest  part  of 
the  time  Becky  won. 

Years  later,  unbelievable  to  many  of  us,  Stanley  and  Becky  were  married.  When  the  race 
changed  to  a  chase,  I  guess  Becky  finally  let  him  catch  her. 
Among  trolls  and  second  cousins,  life  was  precarious. 0 
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"Pintails  Over  Mattamuskeet"  First  of  Six 
New  Duck  Stamp  Series  to  Feature  Wildlife  Heritage  Sites 


"Pintails  over  Mattamuskeet"  by  Rob  Leslie  launches  a  new  series  of  North  Carolina  waterfowl  stamps  and 
prints  that  celebrate  the  suite's  wildlife  heritage  sites. 


Written  and  Edited 
by  Vic  Venters 


The  14th  edition  of  the  state 
waterfowl  stamp  debuts 
a  new  series  theme — "North 
Carolina's  Wildlife  Heritage." 

The  inaugural  stamp,  "Pin- 
tails over  Mattamuskeet,"  fea- 
tures two  pairs  of  pintails  flying 
over  one  of  the  most  important 
— and  beloved — waterfowling 
locales  in  North  Carolina,  the 
old  pumping  station  at  Matta- 
muskeet National  Wildlife  Ref- 
uge. This  1996  program  design 
launches  the  first  of  a  series  of 
six  stamps  and  prints  that  will 
feature  other  significant  wild- 
life heritage  sites  throughout 
the  state. 

"North  Carolina  has  a  par- 
ticularly rich  history  of  water- 
fowling,"  said  Sid  Baynes,  chief 
for  the  Wildlife  Commission's 
Division  of  Conservation  Edu- 
cation and  head  of  the  state's 
duck  stamp  program.  "The 
state  has  traditionally  been  one 
of  the  most  important  water  - 
fowling  areas  in  the  country, 
both  for  ducks  and  geese  and 
for  those  who  hunt  or  otherwise 
enjoy  them.  The  heritage  series 
will  celebrate  some  of  our  im- 
portant waterfowl  sites  as  well 
as  highlight  the  need  to  con- 
serve them  for  our  children 
and  grandchildren." 

"Because  of  the  tradition 
and  beauty  of  the  area,  we 
thought  the  pumping  station 
at  Mattamuskeet  would  be  an 
excellent  choice  for  this  first -in- 
a -series  stamp,"  Baynes  added. 
"As  North  Carolina  grows,  it 
becomes  increasingly  impor- 
tant to  help  protect  the  wildlife 
habitat  and  heritage  sites  that 
once  sustained  economies  and 
helped  shape  our  unique  sport- 
ing culture.  And  funds  from 
the  sale  of  this  stamp  will  go 


towards  just  that." 

"Pintails  over  Mattamus- 
keet" was  painted  by  Rob  Leslie 
of  New  Jersey,  who  also  painted 
the  1990  N.C.  waterfowl  stamp 
and  print.  In  addition,  Leslie  has 
painted  waterfowl  stamps  for 
Delaware,  Pennsylvania,  Idaho, 
New  Jersey,  North  Dakota,  Con- 
necticut, Virginia  and  West  Vir- 
ginia. This  year  he  was  also  hon- 
ored as  the  Ducks  Unlimited 
International  Artist  of  1996. 

Up  until  the  late  1960s,  Mat- 
tamuskeet was  considered  the 
"Canada  goose  capital  of  the 
world."  Hunters  flocked  from 
across  the  state  and  nation  to 
hunt  ducks  and  geese  on  the 
lake  and  in  nearby  fields,  and 
many  lodged  and  dined  at  the 
converted  pumping  station  with 
its  distinctive  striped  tower. 

Today  the  lake  is  arguably 
the  crown  jewel  of  the  National 
Wildlife  Refuge  system  in  North 
Carolina.  As  the  state's  largest 


natural  lake,  its  shallow  waters 
and  protected  habitat  attract 
wild  birds  and  waterfowl — 
ducks,  geese  and  swans — in  the 
hundreds  of  thousands  each 
winter.  The  surrounding  fields 
and  forests  are  still  a  sportsman's 
paradise,  and  the  tower  at  the 
old  lodge  still  offers  the  best 
view  for  miles. 

Upcoming  stamps  and 
prints  over  the  next  five  years 
will  celebrate  other  sites  that 
have  played  a  significant  role  in 
the  rich  waterfowl  and  wildlife 
traditions  of  North  Carolina 
and  the  Southeast. 

The  N.C.  Wildlife  Resources 
Commission  began  the  water- 
fowl stamps  and  print  program 
to  raise  funds  for  waterfowl  con- 
servation, including  acquiring 
and  improving  habitat.  Pur- 
chase of  the  stamp  was  volun- 
tary until  1987  when  possession 
of  the  stamp  became  manda- 
tory for  waterfowl  hunting  in 


North  Carolina.  (See  this 
month's  Our  Natural  Heritage 
for  more  information.) 

Since  the  inception  of  the 
program,  more  than  $3  million 
has  been  raised.  State  waterfowl 
stamps  cost  $5  each  and  will 
go  on  sale  July  1  from  licensing 
agents.  The  stamp  and  print 
series  may  be  ordered  now  from 
independent  art  dealers.  Retail 
price  is  $141.  For  more  informa- 
tion, contact  the  license  divi- 
sion, N.C.  Wildlife  Resources 
Commission,  512  N.  Salisbury 
St.,  Raleigh,  N.C.  27604-1188. 

The  Wildlife  Commission  is 
actively  soliciting  ideas  from  the 
public  for  sites  they  consider  im- 
portant and  worthy  of  celebra- 
tion through  the  North  Caro- 
lina Wildlife  Heritage  series  of 
stamps  and  prints.  Send  ideas  to 
Duck  Stamp  Coordinator,  N.C. 
WR.C,  Division  of  Conserva- 
tion Education,  512  N.  Salisbury 
St.,  Raleigh,  N.C.  27604-1188. 
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Lifetime  of  Conservation  Work  Cited 
Wildlife  Education  Center  Named  for  Chester  W.  Arnold 


KEN  TAYLOR 


Chester  W  Arnold  (third  from  right)  was  honored  this  spring  with  the 
dedication  of  a  wildlife  education  center  named  after  him.  Also  pictured 
(left  to  right)  are  Dick  Routh,  John  Lentz,  Jack  Elam,  Jonathan  Howes, 
and  Jerry  Weast. 


One  of  North  Carolina's 
premier  conservation- 
ists was  recognized  this  spring 
when  a  wildlife  education  cen- 
ter was  dedicated  in  his  name 
near  Greensboro. 

On  May  15,  officials  gathered 
near  Lake  Jeanette  to  dedicate 
the  Chester  W  Arnold  N.C 
WILD  Education  Center. 

"  Arnold,  a  former  Cone  Mills 
executive,  has  had  a  life-long 
interest  in  protecting  the  envi- 
ronment and  wildlife,  and  has 
been  a  leader  in  many  local 
and  state  wildlife  conservation 
causes.  He  was  an  Explorer 
Scout  counselor  in  the  1930s, 
a  founder  and  charter  member 
of  the  Guilford  Wildlife  Club 
at  Lake  Jeanette  in  the  1940s, 
was  a  founder  of  the  N.C.  Chap- 
ter of  Trout  Unlimited  in  the 
1960s,  and  was  instrumental 
in  popularizing  Ducks  Unlimit- 
ed in  and  around  Greensboro. 
Arnold  was  also  very  active  with 
the  N.C.  Wildlife  Federation, 
traveling  widely  to  visit  affiliate 
clubs.  He  was  inducted  into  the 


Wildlife  Federation's  Hall  of 
Fame  in  1989. 

At  the  Center's  dedication 
ceremony,  Arnold  was  also  pre- 
sented with  the  Order  of  the 
Longleaf  Pine,  North  Carolina's 
highest  service  award.  Jack  Elam, 


former  mayor  of  Greensboro, 
presented  the  award  on  behalf 
of  Governor  Hunt. 

The  Arnold  Education  Center 
is  a  joint  effort  between  the  N.C. 
Wildlife  Commission's  Division 
of  Conservation  Education  and 


Cornwallis  Development  Co. , 
which  retains  ownership  of  the 
land.  Among  other  uses,  the  cen- 
ter will  be  used  to  train  teachers 
in  the  Commission's  N.C.  WILD 
program,  a  wildlife  education 
program  designed  to  bring  the 
conservation  message  into  the 
classroom.  Anne  Hice,  a  field 
specialist  for  the  Commission's 
Division  of  Conservation  Edu- 
cation, will  lead  teacher  training 
in  workshops. 

Among  those  attending 
the  ceremony  were:  Jonathan 
Howes,  secretary  of  the  N.C. 
Department  of  Environment, 
Health  and  Natural  Resources; 
Eddie  Bridges,  executive  direc- 
tor of  the  N.C.  Wildlife  Habitat 
Foundation;  Dick  Routh,  presi- 
dent of  Cornwallis  Development 
Co.;  Dr.  Jerry  Weast,  superinten- 
dent of  Guilford  County  Schools; 
Morris  Newlin,  president  of  New 
Garden  Landscaping  and  Nurs- 
ery; John  Lentz,  chairman  of 
the  Wildlife  Commission,  and 
J.  Robert  Gordon,  also  a  Wild- 
life Commissioner. 


Will  Improve  Access  for  Crabs,  Herring 
Newer,  Better  Fish  Ladders  Installed  at  Mattamuskeet 


Crabs  and  herring  will  find 
the  journey  to  and  from 
Lake  Mattamuskeet  a  bit  easier 
this  year,  thanks  to  a  new  series 
of  fish  ladders.  This  spring,  the 
refuge  staff  built  and  installed 
the  ladders  to  allow  blue  crabs 
and  spawning  river  herring  to 
once  again  enter  the  lake.  The 
fish  ladders,  which  are  similar 
to  water-filled  staircases,  will 
allow  the  fish  and  crabs  to  swim 
up  and  through  tidegates  on 
three  of  the  canals  connecting 
the  lake  with  Pamlico  Sound  in 
eastern  North  Carolina. 

In  1987  and  1988,  the  ref- 
uge refurbished  its  tidegates  to 
better  manage  water  levels  and 
salinity  to  benefit  the  thousands 
of  ducks,  geese  and  swans  that 


winter  there.  Although  the  new 
tidegates  served  their  intended 
function,  they  also  reduced  ac- 
cess to  the  lake  for  the  crabs 
and  herring.  Over  the  years, 
holes  had  formed  in  the  old 
tidegates,  reducing  their  ability 
to  control  the  flow  of  the  water, 
but  allowing  spawning  river 
herring  to  enter  the  lake  each 
spring  to  lay  their  eggs.  During 
the  spring  and  summer,  blue 
crabs  used  these  holes  to  enter 
the  lake  to  feed  and  grow.  The 
fish  ladders  will  allow  the  fish 
and  crabs  to  once  again  enter 
the  lake,  but  without  reducing 
the  effectiveness  of  the  tidegates 
to  control  water.  Refuge  staff 
observed  fish  passing  through 
one  of  the  ladders  within  an 


hour  of  its  installation. 

Crabbing  in  Lake  Mattamus- 
keet and  dip  netting  of  river  her- 
ring in  the  canals  are  popular 
sports  in  the  area,  but  the  num- 
bers of  crabs  and  herring  caught 
have  declined.  The  new  fish 
ladders — which  were  designed, 
built  and  installed  by  the  refuge 
staff — will  once  again  enable 
these  species  to  use  the  lake. 

Both  of  these  species  play 
an  important  part  in  the  area's 
food  chain.  River  herring,  a  col- 
lective term  for  alewife  and  blue- 
back  herring,  begin  their  lives 
in  freshwater  areas,  such  as  Lake 
Mattamuskeet  and  nearby  riv- 
ers. They  then  move  into  the 
Atlantic  Ocean  to  mature,  with 
the  adult  fish  returning  to  fresh- 


water to  spawn.  Throughout 
their  life,  herring  feed  on  micro- 
scopic organisms  known  as  plank- 
ton, and  are  eaten  by  other  fish, 
as  well  as  birds. 

Blue  crabs  also  spend  a  por- 
tion of  their  life  in  the  ocean, 
very  young  crabs  are  carried 
into  the  ocean  by  currents  and 
then  return  to  estuarine  areas  to 
grow  and  mature. 

Mattamuskeet  in  one  of  over 
500  national  wildlife  refuges  ad- 
ministered by  the  U.S.  Fish  and 
Wildlife  Service  to  provide  habi- 
tat for  the  Nation's  wildlife.  Dut- 
ing  winter,  more  than  100,000 
ducks,  geese  and  swans  winter 
on  the  50,000  acre  refuge. 

— Inforntation  courtesy  of  the 
U.S.  Fish  and  Wildlife  Service 
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Schools  from  Northeastern  N.C.  Dominate 
Hunter  Education  Tournament  Held  at  Millstone 


Those  Bugs 
Aren't  Insects 


KEN  TAYLOR 


Firearms  safety  is  one  of  the  elements  stressed  at  the  Wildlife  Commission's  annual  Hunter  Education  Tourna- 
ment, held  this  year  at  Millstone  4-H  Camp. 


Teams  from  the  northeast- 
ern section  of  the  state 
won  championships  in  the  N.C. 
Wildlife  Resources  Commission's 
Hunter  Education  Tournament 
recently  at  Millstone  4-H  Camp 
near  Ellerhe. 

Camden  High  School  cap- 
tured the  seniors  title  over  29 
other  teams  with  a  score  of 


On  several  occasions,  events 
in  this  calendar  have  been 
changed  without  notice.  Read- 
ers should  check  the  contact 
listed  before  traveling  to  an 
event.  Items  for  listing  should 
be  conservation  oriented  and 
should  be  sent  four  months 
in  advance. 

July  13-14 

The  spring  meeting  of  the 


2,863.  North  Davidson  of  Lex- 
ington placed  second  with 
2,810  and  Currituck  was  third 
at  2,737. 

Perquimans  scored  2,528  to 
defeat  nine  other  teams  for  the 
junior  of  middle  school  champi- 
onship. Fall  Creek  of  East  Bend 
was  runner-up  with  2,477.  Boon- 
ville  placed  third  with  2,450. 

Calendar 

North  Carolina  Herpetological 
Society  will  be  held  at  the  N.C. 
Zoological  Park  in  Asheboro. 
Anyone  with  an  interest  in  rep- 
tiles or  amphibians  is  welcome 
to  attend.  For  more  informa- 
tion, contact  the  North  Caro- 
lina Herpetological  Society, 
N.C.  State  Museum  of  Natu- 
ral Sciences,  PO.  Box  59555, 
Raleigh,  N.C.  27626-0555,  or 
call  (919  )  733-7450. 


Russell  Pool  of  Jordan  Mat- 
thews in  Siler  City  won  the  sen- 
iors individual  high  over-all  title 
with  a  score  of  714  out  of  800. 
Patrick  Smith  of  Fall  Creek  took 
the  Junior  championship  with 
650  out  of  800.  Scores  were 
based  on  trap,  archery,  rifle 
and  hunter  skills. 

— Bodie  McDowell 


Through  Sept  6 

The  Schiele  Museum  of 
Natural  History  in  Gastonia 
will  feature  an  exhibit  on  Smoky 
the  Bear  and  the  Forest  Service 
mascot's  role  in  educating  the 
public  on  fire  prevention  over 
the  last  50  years.  For  more  in- 
formation, contact  the  Schiele 
Museum  of  Natural  History, 
1500  E.  Garrison  Blvd.,  Gas- 
tonia, N.C.  28054-5199. 


Dear  Wildlife: 

Many  thanks  for  the  excel- 
lent, lavishly  illustrated  article 
about  me  and  my  research  on 
millipedes  and  centipedes  in 
the  May  1996  issue.  For  the 
benefit  of  non-biologists,  can 
I  ask  you  to  print  a  correction 
to  one  erroneous  statement 
in  the  introductory  heading 
about  the  way  these  insects 
mimic  one  another? 

Of  course,  millipedes  and  cen- 
tipedes aren't  insects  (class  In- 
secta).  Insects  have  three  pairs 
or  six  legs,  compound  eyes,  and 
the  body  divided  into  three  rec- 
ognizable regions — the  head, 
thorax  and  abdomen. 

Millipedes  and  centipedes, 
on  the  other  hand,  have  far 
more  than  three  pairs  of  legs 
and  a  body  composed  of  a  head 
and  an  elongated  trunk  that  is 
not  divided  into  three  regions. 

Except  for  scutigeromorph 
centipedes  (the  long-legged  ones 
often  found  indoors  in  sinks  and 
bathtubs),  which  have  compound 
eyes,  millipedes  and  centipedes 
are  either  blind  or  have  only 
simple  eyes  (ocelli). 

Millipedes  and  centipedes 
are  closely  related  to  insects, 
and  all  three  classes  belong  to 
the  phylum  Arthropoda,  the 
largest  animal  phylum,  com- 
prised of  organisms  with  jointed 
appendages  and  exoskeletons, 
but  they  are  distinctly  different 
from  insects.  It  would  be  cor- 
rect, therefore,  to  substitute 
"arthopods"  for  "insects." 

— Rowland  M.  Shelley 
Curator  of  Invertebrates 
N.C.  Museum  of 
Natural  Sciences 

Editor's  Reply:  Apologies  to 
Rowland  and  other  sharp-eyed 
readers  who  caught  the  goof  in 
the  heading  for  our  article.  Full 
culpability  rests  with  the  editors, 
whose  eyes  are  obviously  simple 
and  neither  sharp  nor  particu- 
larly complex. 
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Vaccinations  Critical  as  Epidemic  Spreads 
Rabid  Bobcat  Attacks  Hunting  Dogs  in  Pen 


Raccoons  continue  to  be  the  prirriary  source  fin  spreading  rabies 
throughout  North  Carolina,  although  other  mammals,  such  as  bobcats 
(above)  and  bats,  have  also  been  confirmed  with  the  virus. 


A recent  incident  involving  a 
rabid  bobcat  should  empha- 
size the  importance  of  keeping 
hunting  dogs  and  all  pets  vac- 
cinated against  rabies. 

This  spring,  a  bobcat  was 
found  dead  inside  a  dog  pen  near 
Castle  Hayne  in  New  Hanover 
County.  The  bobcat,  which  was 
confirmed  as  rabid,  had  actually 
climbed  into  the  pen  to  attack  a 
number  of  hunting  dogs,  which 
promptly  killed  the  animal  but 
not  before  being  exposed  to  the 
deadly  virus. 

Fortunately,  all  seven  of  dogs 
in  the  enclosures  had  been  prop- 
erly vaccinated  before  the  attack. 
Had  they  not,  state  law  would 
have  required  that  all  would 
have  had  to  be  destroyed.  State 
and  local  animal  control  officers 
praised  the  owner  for  his  fore- 
sight. Similar  incidents  have  also 
occurred  with  rabid  raccoons 
entering  pens  to  attack  dogs,  as 
well  as  rabid  foxes  and  raccoons 
threatening  humans. 

So  far,  North  Carolina's  rabies 
epidemic  shows  no  sign  of  slow- 
ing. Lee  Hunter,  public  health 
veterinarian  for  the  state  of 
North  Carolina,  explained  that 
by  mid-May,  reported  incidents 
involving  rabies  were  up  50 
percent  over  last  year's  levels. 
"Given  the  large  number  of  in- 
cidents last  year,  I  didn't  think 
that  was  possible,"  Hunter  said. 
"Our  testing  lab  is  operating  at 
full  capacity  and  we're  being 
overwhelmed." 

For  the  same  period  in  1994, 
54  cases  had  been  reported, 
while  in  1995,  153  had  been  re- 
ported. This  year  reported  cases 
stand  at  225  for  the  identical  time 
period.  Of  course,  this  number 
represents  only  a  fraction  of  the 
number  of  infected  animals  in 
the  state. 

Unlike  the  last  major  out- 
break in  the  1950s,  this  epi- 
demic is  being  spread  primarily 
through  wild  animals.  Raccoons 
remain  the  primary  vector  for 


the  disease,  although  significant 
numbers  of  infected  bats,  foxes 
and  skunks,  and  a  few  bobcats, 
have  turned  up.  For  domestic 
animals,  cats  have  been  the 
chief  animal  infected. 


A farm  near  Pollocksville 
has  been  named  one  of 
the  1995  "Farms  of  the  Year" 
by  Progressive  Farmer /Rural 
Sportsman  magazine  in  a  new 
awards  program  co-sponsored 
by  Remington  Arms  Co. 

Griffin  Farms  includes  both 
private  acreage  and  land  leased 
from  Weyerhaeuser  a  few  miles 
southwest  of  New  Bern.  Hard- 
wood bottomlands  and  agricul- 
tural fields  comprise  most  of 
the  farm,  which  borders  the 
Trent  River. 

Griffin  Farms  is  owned  by 
William  Griffin,  a  past  president 
of  and  for  two  decades  a  district 
supervisor  for  the  N.C.  Associa- 


Fifty  three  counties  have 
now  had  confirmed  rabies  cases 
and  the  epidemic  is  expected 
to  continue  to  spread.  However, 
reported  cases  in  Cumberland 
County,  which  has  been  a  rabies 


tion  of  Conservation  Districts. 
Griffin  has  built  upon  a  legacy 
of  wildlife  management  started 
by  his  father  on  land  that's  been 
in  the  family  for  more  than  100 
years.  With  an  impressive  pro- 
gram of  wildlife  food  patch  plant- 
ings, wildlife -friendly  harvest 
methods  such  as  leaving  soy- 
beans in  the  ground  as  late  as 
possible,  timber  harvest  with 
an  eye  towards  retaining  mast 
production  and  the  creation  of 
green-tree  reservoirs,  Griffin 
has  turned  his  working  farm 
into  a  Mecca  for  wildlife.  He's 
also  using  the  farm  to  pass  along 
his  love  of  wildlife  to  younger 
generation  by  holding  hunter 


hotspot  in  North  Carolina,  have 
fallen  off  dramatically  this  year. 
Hunter  believes  this  drop  is  the 
due  to  the  decimation  of  the 
county's  wild  mammal  popula- 
tion by  the  disease. 

Hunter  recommends  the  fol- 
lowing steps  to  protect  you  and 
your  pets: 

•Keep  all  pets  vaccinated. 
State  law  requires  all  cats 
and  dogs  to  be  vaccinated. 
Keep  vaccinations  up-to- 
date.  Hunting  dogs  are  at 
highest  risk,  so  be  sure  to 
vaccinate  them. 
•Never  approach,  handle 
or  feed  wild  or  stray  ani- 
mals. Be  wary  of  unfamil- 
iar or  wild  animals  that 
approach  you  or  that  act 
strangely. 
•Don't  try  to  adopt  wild 
animals,  especially  mam- 
mals. Because  of  the  epi- 
demic, it  is  illegal  to  reha- 
bilitate raccoons  and  foxes. 
•Don't  leave  your  pet's 
food  out  overnight  or 
leave  garbage  cans  open; 
this  may  attract  animals. 


Award 

safety  classes  at  the  farm's  hunt- 
ing camp  and  encouraging  the 
use  of  his  farm  by  children.  "This 
is  what  I  can  give  back  to  the 
land,"  says  Griffin,  "in  return 
for  what  it  gives  me." 

— Information  courtesy  of 
N.C.  ^JMlife  Federation 


Honored  by  Rural  Sportsman 
North  Carolina  Farm  Wins  Habitat 
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WILDLIFE  THROUGH  THE  YEAR 


Our  number  has  changed! 

Call  toll  free  1 -888-2HUNTFISH  and  use  your 
MasterCard  or  VISA  to  purchase  most  hunting 
licenses,  fishing  licenses,  or  a  subscription  to 
Wildlife  in  North  Carolina  magazine. 


s  i  [  YI  N  A  WILSON 


Wildlife  Endowment  Fund  Report 


April  1996 

Principal  Balance 
$22,426,701.37 

Interest  Earned 
$19,787,897.03 

Total  Receipts 
$42,214,598.40 

Interest  Used 
$8,660,710.48 

Fund  Balance 
$33,553,887.92 


Established  on  May  29,  1981 ,  this  fund  is  derived  from  the  sale  of 
lifetime  hunting  and  fishing  licenses  and  lifetime  subscriptions  to 
Wildlife  in  North  Carolina  magazine  as  well  as  from  tax  deductible 
contributions.  While  the  interest  may  be  used  to  supplement  N.C. 
Wildlife  Resources  Commission,  programs,  the  principal  remains 
invested  to  generate  additional  interest  for  the  future. 


Seeking  Balance 


by  Vic  Venters 

As  a  pond  owner,  one  of  your  primary  management  goals 
should  be  balanced  breeding  populations  of  both  bass  and 
panfish,  with  no  sign  of  overpopulation  of  one  or  the  other. 
Out -of- balance  predator/prey  relationships  invariably  lead 
to  poor  fishing. 

Mid-summer  is  an  excellent  time  to  check  your  pond's 
balance  using  a  seine.  To  do  this,  you'll  need  a  minnow 
seine  20-feet  long  by  4-feet  deep  with  a  'A-inch  mesh,  four 
pair  of  hands  and  two  willing  backs. 

One  person  should  stand  stationary  on  the  bank  while 
the  other  wades  (or  swims)  out  the  length  of  the  net.  The 
wader  should  then  make  a  quick  sharp  turn  toward  the 
bank,  drawing  the  net  back  in  a  horseshoe  shape.  Most  of 
the  large  fish  will  avoid  the  net,  but  you'll  trap  many  of  the 
smaller  fish.  Their  size  and  species  composition  can  tell  you 
what's  wrong  or  right  with  your  pond.  Repeat  this  process 
in  four  or  five  locations  around  the  pond  to  make  sure  your 
first  haul  wasn't  an  anomaly.  If  you  find: 


Fish  Collected 

Population  Condition 

•No  young  bass  present. 
Many  recently  hatched 
bluegills.  No  or  few  3-  to  5- 
inch  bluegills. 

Unbalanced  population  with 
bass  overcrowded. 

•No  young  bass  present.  No 
recently  hatched  bluegills 
Many  3-  to  5-inch  bluegills. 

Unbalanced  population  with 
bluegills  overcrowded. 

•Young  bass  present.  Many 
recently  hatched  bluegills. 
Few  3-  to  5-inch  bluegills. 

Balanced  population! 

•Young  bass  present.  No 
recent  hatch  of  bluegills.  No 
3-  to  5-inch  bluegills. 

Unbalanced  population. 
Bluegills  absent. 

•No  game  fish  species  pres- 
ent. Few  to  many  minnows, 
bullheads,  suckers  and  shad. 

Undesirable  fish  population 

If  your  pond  is  out  of  balance,  you'll  need  to  alter  your 
harvest  strategies,  or  reclaim  and  restock.  The  most  com- 
mon problem  is  overpopulated  and  stunted  sunfish.  For 
more  information  on  pond  management,  contact  your  local 
Cooperative  Extension  Service  agent,  or  call  the  Wildlife 
Commission's  Division  of  Boating  Inland  Fisheries  at 
(919)  733-3633. 
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Putting  the  Bite  in  Enforcement 


Canine  Enforcement  Program 
The  N.C.  Wildlife  Resources  Com- 
mission added  some  four-footed  staff 
in  1996  when  the  Canine  Enforce- 
ment Program  was  expanded  to  all 
nine  districts  of  the  state.  Beginning  in 
January,  eight  German  shepherds  and 
their  handlers  underwent  an  intensive, 
1 5 -week  training  program  taught  by 
Master  Officer  Michael  Criscoe.  In 
addition  to  training  held  at  the  N.C. 
Justice  Academy  in  Salemburg,  the 
dogs  and  their  handlers  trained  with 
the  U.S.  Army's  Delta  Force  and 
canines  from  Fort  Bragg. 


Collaring  the  Criminal 

The  success  of  officer 
k    Criscoe  and  his 
German  shepherd, 
^^^^  Link,  showed  what 
BA>"V  ^    canine  enforce- 
ment could  do. 
The  two  solved 
150  cases  that 
could  not  have 
been  made  without 
the  dog's  help.  The 
superior  scenting  skills 
of  trained  dogs  help  wildlife 
enforcement  officers  locate  illegally 
killed  wildlife,  baited  areas,  spent  shell 
casings,  hidden  firearms  and  other 
evidence  of  violations. 


On  the  Trail  of  Success 
Canines'  superior  scenting  abilities  are 
also  useful  in  tracking.  Trained  dogs 
have  found  suspected  violators  of  game 
laws  as  well  as  lost  or  missing  persons. 
Canine  enforcement  will  now  be 
present  in  each  of  the  state's  wildlife 
districts,  making  it  the  second-largest 
state  wildlife  canine -enforcement 
program  in  the  nation. 


Photographs  by  Ken  Taylor 


Supper  for  a  Song 

These  young  mocking- 
birds are  already  perfectly 
capable  of  making  a  fuss, 
but  that  talent  will  be 
honed  to  an  art  by  the 
time  they  reach  adult- 
hood. Love  it  or  loath 
it,  all  that  singing  seems 
to  be  largely  a  matter 
of  defining  territory. 
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OUR  NATURAL  HERITAGE 


When  First  We  Went  Spinning 


by  Jim  Dean 


For  saltwater  fishermen,  the  modern  era  arrived  in  the 
1950s.  For  me,  especially,  it  arrived  the  summer  of  1952  on 
the  end  of  a  pier  at  Long  Beach.  I  was  12  years  old. 

As  was  customary  each  July,  Mom  and  Dad  would  pack  the 
small  trailer  and  load  up  my  brothers  and  me  for  the  long, 
unair -conditioned  trip  from  Halifax 
County  to  spend  two  weeks  in  the 
same  cottage  we  always  rented.  I 
think  Graham  and  John  and  I  would 
first  begin  to  see  sandy  roadsides  and 
smell  "salt  air"  somewhere  around 
Greenville.  Hurricane  Hazel  in  the 
fall  of  1954  put  an  end  to  our  Long 
Beach  vacations,  and  it  seems  so  long 
ago  now  that  those  summers  have 
melted  together.  Yet,  they're  the  kinds 
of  memories  you  can  sometimes 
retrieve  in  bits  and  pieces  while  listen- 
ing to  Billie  Holiday  alone  late  at  night. 

I  remember  passing  the  long  rows 
of  mothballed  Liberty  ships  pulled  up 
along  the  lower  Cape  Fear.  I  remember  the  sulfury  smell  of  the 
treated  drinking  water,  a  smell  that  lingered  in  the  cottage  even 
though  the  windows  were  always  open.  There  were  Mom's 
lunches  of  sliced  country  ham  and  homegrown  tomatoes  in 
sugar  and  vinegar,  and  there  were  early  morning  family  walks  to 
hunt  shells.  I  remember  the  small,  crude  sailboats  I  would  make 
to  play  with  in  the  surf.  And  I  remember  pretty  Maxine  who, 
like  me,  was  so  shy  that  we  hardly  ever  spoke  even  though  her 
family  always  stayed  in  the  cottage  across  the  street  the  same 
weeks  we  were  there. 

Lest  you  think  me  too  sentimental,  however,  I  should  admit 
that  what  I  remember  best  was  fishing.  I  had  a  True  Temper 
solid  glass,  5 '/2-foot  bait-casting  rod  and  a  Penn  109  star-drag 
reel,  and  when  I  wasn't  fishing  the  surf  with  shrimp,  I  was 
wheedling  Dad  to  take  me  to  Lockwood's  Folly  Inlet  so  that  I 
could  cast  lures  for  bluefish  or  speckled  trout. 

I  was  also  beginning  to  fish  the  ocean  piers,  but  their  potential 
wasn't  really  being  tapped.  For  one  thing,  just  about  everyone 
fished  with  bait  using  short  boat  rods  made  of  solid  fiberglass 
or  Calcutta  cane,  and  revolving-spool  Ocean  City-type  reels 
with  braided  lines.  Those  who  could  cast  without  a  backlash 
could  get  fair  distance  with  several  ounces  of  weight,  but  many 
people  fished  pretty  much  straight  down.  Fishing  was  often 
good,  though,  and  lots  of  local  farmers  and  their  wives  filled 
lardstands  with  spots  and  sea  mullet  that  they  would  salt  down 
for  the  winter. 

When  schools  of  blues  or  other  gamefish  passed,  fishermen  who 
had  longer  cane  rods  and  squidding  reels  would  try  to  cast  spoons 
or  Seahawks,  and  I  sometimes  managed  to  catch  a  few  bluefish  on 
my  True  Temper  by  casting  an  abalone  spoon  on  a  wire  leader 


ROIMML'ShSON 


Ocean  pier,  early  1950s 


behind  a  2 -ounce  trolling  weight.  Even  so,  casting  a  light  lure 
any  respectable  distance  was  pretty  much  out  of  the  question. 

It  soon  became  apparent  that  the  end  of  the  pier  was  the 
place  to  be  if  you  had  higher  aspirations.  It  was  here  that  a  plug 
caster  had  the  best  chance  of  intercepting  a  school  of  blues. 

Also,  the  end  of  the  pier  was  where 
the  truly  serious  big  game  fishermen 
with  big  Penn  Senator  reels  and  stout 
rods  hung  out  and  experimented  with 
tactics  for  king  mackerel,  cobia  and 
tarpon.  A  live  bluefish  rigged  under  a 
big  cork  could  be  free -floated  away 
from  the  pier,  and  since  there  were 
never  more  than  two  or  three  float 
fishermen,  tangles  could  be  avoided. 
Fishing  was  good,  and  almost  every 
day,  there  would  be  strikes  from  kings. 

Yet,  for  most  pier  fishermen,  it  was 
a  matter  of  soaking  bait  or  sitting  and 
waiting  for  schools  of  blues  and  Span- 
ish that  never  seemed  to  get  quite 
close  enough.  That  changed  in  a  hurry. 

One  day,  a  man  arrived  on  the  end  of  the  pier  with  a  very 
strange  outfit.  The  rod  was  much  longer  than  anything  we  were 
used  to  seeing,  and  it  had  huge  ring  guides.  The  reel  hung  down 
under  the  reel  seat  on  a  long  metal  foot,  and  the  line  was  this 
odd -looking  clear  stuff  that  looked  like  some  sort  of  silk  worm 
gut.  Monofilament,  he  called  it. 

He  stood  a  moment  and  eyed  a  school  of  blues  that  was  feed- 
ing off  the  end  of  the  pier  well  out  of  our  range.  Then,  he  made 
a  cast  that  seemed  to  carry  forever  until  his  spoon  landed  with  a 
tiny  splash  just  beyond  the  school.  Instantly,  he  was  hooked  up. 
We  watched  in  astonishment  as  he  caught  fish  after  fish,  and 
sauntered  off  the  pier  carrying  a  bucket  full.  That  man, 
whoever  he  was,  had  just  sold  a  whole  generation  of  anglers  salt- 
water spinning  outfits. 

You  couldn't  buy  such  outfits  in  local  stores  at  the  time.  That 
Christmas,  Dad  ordered  mine  from  Klein's  in  Chicago  and  paid 
$36  for  it — a  lot  of  money  at  the  time — and  the  next  summer,  I 
arrived  on  the  pier  with  my  new  9-foot  Conolon  hollow  glass 
rod  and  Langley  Spinator  reel  filled  with  300  yards  of  mono.  For 
the  first  time  in  my  life — maybe  the  only  time — I  was  on  the 
cutting  edge  of  technology. 

I  still  have  that  rod  and  reel.  The  rod  guides  and  ferrule  have 
been  replaced  several  times,  and  the  original  finish  is  long  gone, 
but  the  reel  still  works  fine,  though  the  drag  is  not  smooth  by 
modern  standards.  I  use  that  outfit  from  time  to  time,  and  there 
is  no  telling  how  many  fish  it  has  caught. 

But  I  never  rig  it  up  without  thinking  of  that  day  45  years  ago 
when  that  fisherman  heaved  a  spoon  to  the  horizon  and  caught 
a  bluefish.  Saltwater  fishing  has  never  been  the  same  since. 
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Don't  think  about  deer  hunting  this  fall  until  you  read  this.  Even  experts 
need  to  be  reminded  how  important  it  is  to  choose  just  the  right  sites  for 
your  deer  stands. 


The  Tree  That  Came  Out  of  the  Shade 

written  by  Janet  Lembke  ®'996 

Compared  to  the  longleaf  pine,  which  is  the  state's  tree,  the  lowly  loblolly 
doesn't  get  much  respect  except  from  timber  growers.  Maybe  it  deserves  more. 

16  Aquariums  Catch  a  New  Wave  written  by  Sherry  White  ®'996 
North  Carolina's  three  aquariums — at  Roanoke  Island,  Pine  Knoll  Shores 
and  Fort  Fisher — are  celebrating  two  decades  of  success  with  plans  for  major 
renovations  and  expansions. 

22   Easy  Riders  written  by  David  Lee  ®'996 

Vultures  are  fascinating  and  useful  birds,  and  their  magnificent,  soaring  flight 
is  only  their  most  visual  asset.  You'll  think  they  are  wonderful,  too.  Really! 
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NATURE'S  WAYS 
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Like  ants,  eastern  tent  cater pilLns 
deposit  a  scent  trail  that  carries  imp<ff^^~^..  ' 
tant  information.  The  larvae  can  distin^^^'^^ 
guish  new  trails  from  old  trails,  and 
even  trails  to  new  food  supplies  fremx 
trails  leading  to  a  defoliated  branch. 
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If  it  survives  the  hazards  of  life,  the 
U  !U  caterpillar  spins  a  cocoon  and 
pupates,  emerging  two  weeks  later  as 
a  drab  brown  moth.  The  moth  has  no 
mouthparts,  living  only  to  mate  and 
perpetuate  the  species  before  dying 
in  a  day  or  two. 


The  voracious  tent  caterpillars  leave  their  tents  several 
times  a  day  to  swarm  over  the  young  leaves  and  feed.  Their 
hatch  is  timed  to  coincide  with  the  emergence  of  the  young 
leaves  of  their  host  trees,  the  cherry  and  apple  trees.  In 
eight  weeks  they  may  consume  as  much  as  15,000  times 
their  hatching  weights  in  leaves. 


NATURE'S  WAYS 


The  Tent  Makers 


Periodic  outbreaks  of  eastern  tent  moth  caterpillars  cttn 
defoliate  trees  and  even  kill  them.  Some  trees  are  unwit- 
ting hosts  to  many  egg  masses,  laid  by  several  different 
moths.  These  trees  are  especially  vulnerable  to  attack. 


written  by  Lawrence  S.  Earley/ illustrated  by  David  Williams 

During  the  dog  days  of  August,  you  may  see  a  tiny  brown  cylinder  not 
even  a  half  inch  long,  clasping  the  outer  twig  of  a  cherry  or  apple 
tree.  It's  an  egg  mass,  laid  in  June  by  a  drab-looking  moth  that  lived  for  a 
day  and  then  died.  Inside  each  of  the  300  eggs  is  a  miniature  version  of  the 
caterpillars  they  will  hatch  into — although  not  now  in  the  sultry  heat  of 
summer,  and  not  in  autumn  as  the  leaves  harden,  and  certainly  not  in  win- 
ter. Only  next  spring's  warmth  will  rouse  them,  an  awakening  that  coin- 
cides with  the  emergence  of  the  tender  new  leaves.  Soon  their  host  trees 
will  be  arrayed  in  silken  tents,  the  telltale  sign  of  the  eastern  tent  caterpillar. 

When  they  hatch,  the  tent  caterpillars  are  black  and  hairy,  their 
quarter-inch  length  practically  all  stomach.  During  their  first  few  days  of 
life,  they  will  stay  put  and  feed  on  the  succulent  leaves  around  them.  But 
soon  they  will  move  to  the  interior  of  the  tree  where  they  will  engage  in 
the  most  interesting  phase  of  their  life. 

Where  two  branches  join,  or  where  a  branch  joins  the  main  trunk,  the 
caterpillars  will  engage  in  several  hourly  stints  of  tent  making  each  day 
As  each  caterpillar  moves  about,  appendages  below  its  mouth  produce  a 
gossamer  strand  of  silk  that  knits  together  other  threads.  Gradually  a  com- 
plex structure  of  layered  sheets  of  silk  emerges,  serving  as  a  home  base  and 
fortress  for  the  tiny  creatures.  Here  and  there  on  the  tent  surface  are  open- 
ings for  the  caterpillars  to  enter  or  exit  by. 

The  caterpillars  feed  several  times  a  day,  moving  single  file  along  the 
limb  to  find  new  leaves  and  then  returning  to  rest  and  repair  their  tent. 
The  silken  threads  they  spin  give  them  a  better  hold  on  the  slippery  bark 
and  also  carry  chemical  pheromones  (see  "Nature's  Ways,"  December 
1994)  that  signal  to  other  caterpillars  the  direction  of  the  best  food  sup- 
plies. In  experiments,  biologists  have  found  that  a  caterpillar  facing  a 
choice  of  following  a  trail  toward  a  defoliated  branch  or  one  that  was 
untouched  invariably  chose  the  latter.  The  chemical  nature  of  these  sig- 
nals is  not  well  understood. 

Perhaps  eight  weeks  of  feeding,  resting  and  tent  maintenance  follow.  Dur- 
ing this  time,  the  caterpillars  will  molt  several  times,  growing  larger  after 
each  molt.  They  are  so  voracious  that  several  colonies  can  defoliate  a  tree. 
Periodic  outbreaks  of  eastern  tent  caterpillars  rarely  kill  trees. 

Once  the  caterpillars  run  out  of  food  each  one  carries  on  a  desperate 
search  for  new  food  sources  and  their  colony  life  often  begins  to  disinte- 
grate. Some  caterpillars  starve;  others  pupate  prematurely.  The  survivors 
spin  cocoons  in  which  they  will  undergo  their  last  and  greatest  transfor- 
mation. They  pupate  and  in  two  weeks  emerge  as  adult  moths  with  a  single 
desire — to  mate  and  produce  the  next  generation  of  moths. 

From  the  300  or  so  eggs  that  hatched  10  weeks  before,  only  a  few  moths 
can  actually  be  accounted  for.  The  slow-moving  caterpillars  are  easy  prey 
to  predators  and  parasites  that  whittle  down  their  numbers.  Birds  feeding 
their  young  pick  off  caterpillars  one  by  one  or  poke  holes  in  the  tents  to 
get  at  others.  Parasitic  flies  and  wasps  festoon  the  caterpillars  with  their 
own  eggs  so  that  when  the  larva  walls  itself  into  its  cocoon,  what  emerges 
is  not  a  moth,  but  a  fly  or  a  wasp. 

The  tiny  egg  masses  in  the  apple  and  cherry  trees  remind  us  that  though 
summer  is  drawing  to  an  end  and  the  year  is  running  to  its  wintry  conclu- 
sion, next  year's  life  is  already  stirring  around  us. 
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Don't  think  about  deer  hunting  this  fall  until  you  read  this. 
Even  experts  need  to  be  reminded  how  important 
it  is  to  choose  just  the  right  sites  for  your  deer  stands. 

written  by  Gerald  A.  Almy  ©19% 
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When  it  comes  to  seeing  both  lots 
of  deer  and  bucks  with  large 
antlers,  no  method  beats  hunt- 
ing from  an  elevated  stand.  Three  decades 
of  whitetail  hunting  in  many  states  have 
proven  the  truth  of  this  to  my  satisfaction. 
Sure,  deer  drives,  still  hunting,  rattling  and 
float  hunting  on  rivers  can  pay  off  at  times. 
But  day  in  and  day  out,  no  method  is  more 
effective  than  stand  hunting,  especially 
in  North  Carolina. 

By  remaining  immobile  while  hunkered  in 
a  blind  or  elevated  in  a  tree  stand,  you  over- 
come the  deer's  major  defenses  of  sight  and 
hearing.  Locating  the  stand  downwind  and 
using  a  masking  scent  such  as  fox,  raccoon, 
pine  or  earth  will  also  reduce  the  chances  of 
deer  picking  up  your  scent.  These  steps  alone 
can  negate  the  three  major  defense  mecha- 
nisms of  the  whitetail  deer. 

But  successful  stand  hunting  requires 
more  than  just  sprinkling  some  scent  on 
your  boots,  ambling  into  the  woods  and 
finding  a  comfortable  stump  to  sit  on. 
Where  you  place  your  stand  is  of  critical 
importance  both  in  terms  of  seeing  deer 
and  having  the  confidence  required  to  sit 
immobile  for  long  hours  while  alertly  scan- 
ning the  woods.  You  have  to  believe  that 
in  time  a  buck  will  show  itself. 

Over  the  years  I've  killed  deer  from  a 
wide  variety  of  stand  locations,  but  the  10 
spots  described  below  have  been  the  most 
consistent  producers.  Try  to  pinpoint  at 
least  some  of  these  features  of  areas  in  your 
hunting  territory,  and  have  several  in  mind 
that  you  can  turn  to  when  the  season  rolls 
around.  It  may  seem  early,  but  August  is  not 
a  moment  too  soon  to  be  thinking  about 
these  locations.  Some  sign,  like  rubs  and 
scrapes,  won't  be  available  until  later  in  the 
fall,  but  you  can  locate  many  potential  stand 
sites  now:  funnel  areas,  crop  fields,  escape 
cover  and  edges. 

If  the  land  is  private,  you  can  build  blinds 
or  permanent  stands  (with  the  owner's  per- 
mission). Better  yet,  simply  select  trees  that 
will  make  good  sites  for  a  portable  climbing 
stand,  or  erect  stand-alone  models  now  using 


strap-on  or  screw-in  steps.  By  locating  sev- 
eral good  stand  sites  and  being  prepared 
to  hunt  them,  you'll  be  able  to  move  to  an 
alternate  location  without  wasting  time  if 
someone  else  encroaches  or  the  wind  direc- 
tion is  bad  for  a  spot. 

For  an  even  greater  chance  of  sighting 
a  quality  buck,  try  to  find  areas  that  com- 
bine several  of  the  types  of  sign  or  habitat 
described  below.  To  keep  track  of  your  best 
stand  locations,  carry  a  topographic  map 
and  mark  the  sites  on  it  for  later  reference. 
If  a  stand  proves  unproductive  after  several 
hunts,  write  it  off  and  search  for  a  new  one. 

1 Oak  Flat  By  the  time  rifle  seasons 
arrive,  many  grain  fields  have  been  cut. 
Feed  in  open  areas  is  not  as  abundant,  and 
deer  have  seen  lots  of  bow-hunting  pressure. 
These  factors  cause  them  to  spend  more 
time  in  the  woods.  Another  thing  also  draws 
them — acorns.  White  oaks  are  especially 
favored,  but  deer  will  eat  virtually  all  kinds 
of  acorns  found  in  North  Carolina,  and  they 
can  be  a  key  source  of  sustenance  from 
October  well  into  winter. 

Hard  mast  crops  may  be  spotty — abundant 
in  one  area,  scarce  in  the  next.  This  can  actu- 
ally help  you,  though,  by  concentrating  deer 
in  locations  where  the  acorn  crop  is  heavy. 
Find  these  areas,  then  search  for  fresh  sign 
such  as  upturned  leaves,  fresh  hoof  prints 
and  droppings.  Set  up  your  stand  nearby  in 
a  downwind  position. 

2 Rub  Lines  Small  to  medium -sized 
saplings  will  show  signs  where  bucks  have 
rubbed  their  antlers  and  shredded  the  bark  off 
the  tree,  making  it  look  white.  Often  the  size 
of  the  rub  corresponds  to  the  size  of  the  buck, 


Finally,  the  season  is  open  and  you're 
in  the  stand  at  just  the  right  time.  But 
is  your  stand  in  the  right  place?  One 
trick  used  by  many  knowledgeable 
deer  hunters  is  to  place  several  stands 
in  a  variety  of  favorable  areas,  then 
alternate  their  use. 


with  larger  animals  selecting  heavier  trees. 

Rubs  alert  you  that  a  buck  has  been  in  the 
area  and  that  this  is  part  of  its  home  range. 
That  increases  the  possibility  of  seeing  the  ani- 
mal there  again.  But  for  the  best  chance  of 
success,  try  to  locate  a  line  of  rubs,  where  a 
buck  has  stripped  the  bark  off  several  trees — 
sometimes  spaced  close  together,  at  other 
times  50  or  100  yards  apart.  If  you  locate  a 
series  of  rubs  like  this,  there's  a  good  chance 

  the  deer  uses  this  as 

a  fairly  regular  travel 
route  (though  not 
necessarily  every  day). 

Rubs  are  particu- 
larly likely  spots  to 
waylay  a  buck  before 
the  rut,  and  they  are 
great  for  bow -hunt- 
ing stands.  I've  killed 
a  number  of  deer 
that  were  actually 
rubbing  their  antlers 
on  trees  I  had  keyed 
in  on  when  selecting 
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my  stand  site. 


3 Active  Scrapes  This  is  a  type 
of  sign  you  probably  won't  find  until 
October,  and  even  more  likely,  November. 
A  scrape  is  a  cleared — usually — oval  area 
on  the  ground  where  a  buck  paws  out  leaves 
and  debris  and  urinates  over  its  tarsal  glands 
to  leave  scent  that  will  attract  does  in  estrus 
and  mark  its  breeding  territory.  Several  bucks 
may  use  a  single  scrape,  increasing  your  odds 
of  sighting  a  legal  animal.  Position  the  blind 
or  stand  as  far  away  as  you  can  in  a  down- 
wind position  while  still  getting  a  good  shot. 

Old  scrapes  or  tentatively  made  pawings 
are  not  worth  hunting  over.  Instead,  look  for 
a  large  damp  scrape  with  the  leaves  cleaned 
out,  or  a  series  of  scrapes  in  a  small  area.  Dur- 
ing the  rut,  this  is  a  dynamite  location  for  a 
stand.  A  buck  may  not  check  out  a  scrape 
every  day,  or  it  may  check  out  the  area  every 
few  hours.  Put  in  your  time,  and  chances  are 
you'll  be  there  when  it  does. 

The  best  scrapes  often  have  a  small  tree 
branch  or  sapling  overhead,  usually  with 
broken  twigs  or  branches  where  a  buck  has 
deposited  scent  from  glands  on  its  forehead. 
Look  for  scrapes  along  ridges,  logging  roads, 
and  field  edges  and  near  heavily  used  trails. 

4 Natural  Funnels  Deer  are  pre- 
dictable in  how  they  react  to  certain 
types  of  terrain  and  vegetation.  One  of  the 
best  ways  to  pin  down  a  buck's  movement  is 
to  locate  places  where  terrain,  physical  obsta- 
cles or  vegetation  force  the  animal  to  move 
through  a  narrow  passage.  Watching  this  stric- 
ture, where  deer  from  a  wide  area  are  forced 
through  a  bottleneck,  can  tremendously 
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increase  your  chances  of  seeing  bucks. 

You  can  locate  some  of  these  funnels  by 
studying  topos;  others  you  can  pinpoint  only 
by  scouting.  In  both  cases,  you'll  also  want 
to  check  out  the  spot  to  make  sure  there's 
fresh  sign  and  that  deer  are  using  it. 

In  the  mountains  of  western  North  Caro- 
lina, deer  face  many  funnels  created  by  terrain 
and  elevation.  Unless  pressured,  they  won't 
scale  sharp  slopes  but  will  take  the  easiest  route 
up  and  down  the  mountains.  On  ridgetops 
deer  tend  to  cross  at  saddles  or  dips  in  the 
mountain's  spine.  The  juncture  of  several 
hollows  or  draws  on  a  shelf  is  another  good 
funnel  point  in  the  mountains. 

In  the  central  Piedmont  and  the  natter 
terrain  of  the  Coastal  Plain,  these  types  of 


topography  funnels  are  sometimes  found, 
but  typically  vegetation  is  often  more  impor- 
tant for  funneling  deer  movement  in  these 
areas.  Bucks  avoid  crossing  totally  open  fields 
and  instead  travel  through  strips  of  woods  or 
brushy  hedgerows  that  offer  them  cover  and 
a  sense  of  security.  In  clear-cut  areas,  buffer 
strips  of  uncut  timber  can  also  serve  as  travel 
lanes  for  bucks. 

Deer  have  no  difficulty  jumping  fences, 
but  if  there's  a  place  where  a  fence  is  broken 
down,  their  routes  will  often  naturally  funnel 
toward  that  spot. 

Streams  and  rivers  can  also  funnel  bucks. 
Deer  don't  have  any  difficulty  swimming  across 
flowages,  but  instead  they'll  often  choose  to 
follow  the  contour  of  the  drainage.  When  they 
do  choose  to  cross,  it  will  typically  be  at  a  shal- 
low riffle — yet  another  prime  funnel  location. 

Locate  your  stand  along  one  of  these  areas, 
where  the  terrain,  vegetation  or  topography 
sometimes  forces — or  simply  encourages — 
deer  to  follow  certain  routes.  Your  chances  of 
scoring  are  excellent. 

5 Buck  Sighting  Areas  Locations 
where  a  particularly  large  buck  has  been 
sighted  several  times  offer  good  stand  pros- 
pects. Paul  Chamblee,  a  skilled  trophy  deer 
hunter  from  Raleigh,  has  used  this  type  of 
information  to  tag  several  of  the  20-inch-plus 
whitetails  he's  killed  in  North  Carolina. 

"A  buck  has  a  well-defined  home  range," 
says  Chamblee.  "When  you,  a  friend  or  the 
landowner  sees  him  in  an  area  more  than  once, 
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you  know  that  this  is  one  of  his  regularly  used 
corridors.  It  may  take  several  days  of  watch- 
ing, but  chances  are  he  will  pass  by  again  in 
his  travels.  Often,  3 -day  intervals  are  the 
key  for  a  big  buck.  He  may  not  travel  a  route 
for  two  days,  but  he's  more  likely  to  show 
up  on  the  third,  when  most  hunters  would 
have  given  up." 

Perseverance  is  thus  a  key  to  hunting 
these  areas,  but  it  also  pays  to  try  to  time 
your  efforts  to  the  same  period  of  the  day 
and  weather  conditions  as  when  the  white- 
tail  was  spotted. 

6 Trails  These  may  seem  like  obvious 
stand  sites,  but  there  are  several  impor- 
tant things  to  remem- 
ber when  selecting 
trails  to  watch.  For 
starters,  some  trails 
are  used  during  legal 
hunting  hours,  and 
others  are  used  mostly 
as  night  travel  lanes. 

The  best  trails 
are  generally  those 
used  by  the  deer 
as  they  travel  from 
feeding  to  bedding 
areas  in  the  early 
morning,  and  the 
reverse  in  the  eve- 
ning. But  besides 
just  watching  the 
easily  seen  trail,  also  look  for  more  lightly 
outlined  trails  and  large  tracks  a  ways  off  to 
the  side  of  the  major  travel  corridor.  Often  a 
buck  will  follow  a  herd  but  stay  off  to  the  side 
in  slightly  heavier  cover  or  rougher  terrain. 

In  the  mountainous  areas  of  North  Caro- 
lina, expect  deer  to  feed  off  and  on  through- 
out the  night  and  at  dawn  in  low  country 
during  the  evening,  then  slowly  work  their 
way  up  to  higher  elevations  around  sunrise  to 
bed  down  on  bluffs  or  steep  craggy  areas.  In 
central  and  eastern  parts  of  the  state,  where 
elevation  isn't  a  significant  factor,  the  deer 
will  head  for  thicker  vegetation,  cover-choked 
areas  and  dense  evergreens  to  bed.  They'll 
use  crop  fields,  meadows,  mature  oak  woods 
and  other  feed  areas  in  late  evening,  at  night 
and  during  early  morning. 

Locate  several  trails  leading  to  and  from 
these  areas  with  fresh  tracks  and  sign  that 
can  be  hunted  in  different  wind  conditions. 
If  you  want  to  check  the  trail  for  activity,  tie 
a  piece  of  sewing  thread  across  it,  or  use  a 


A  big  buck  will  seldom  use  a  deer 
trail,  but  is  more  likely  to  follow  does 
while,  staying  off  to  one  side  in  thicker 
cover  (right).  This  habit  can  guide  you 
in  placing  your  stand. 
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device  such  as  the  Trail  Timer  that  records 
when  deer  pass  through. 

7 Edges  Areas  where  different  types 
of  vegetation  or  terrain  meet  are  excel- 
lent spots  to  ambush  a  buck.  Some  examples 
are  where  swamp  joins  dry  woodland,  field 
meets  forest,  brush  adjoins  mature  timber,  a 
clearcut  backs  up  against  an  older  stand  of 
trees,  or  conifers  adjoin  deciduous  trees. 
Different  types  of  merging  habitat  give 
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deer  a  feeling  of  security,  and  such  areas  are 
often  used  in  travels  or  as  a  bedding  site. 
They  offer  a  variety  of  foods  and  a  mixture 
of  cover  in  one  location.  If  you  find  a  corner 
where  three  different  types  of  habitat  join, 
so  much  the  better.  Of  course,  edges  like 
this  only  hold  the  potential  to  be  good  spots. 
You  still  need  to  scout  them  thoroughly 
and  make  sure  deer  sign  is  present  (such  as 
fresh  tracks  and,  later  in  the  fall,  possibly 
scrapes  and  rubs). 

8 Swamps  Most  hunters  don't  go 
into  swamps  because  they  don't  want 
to  get  wet  up  to  their  thighs.  But  it's  a  fact 
that  swamps  and  the  dry  hummocks  in  them 
are  great  spots  for  trophy  bucks.  Once  hunt- 
ing pressure  builds  just  a  bit  on  dry  land, 
these  areas  draw  big  bucks  like  magnets. 
Such  spots  are  most  abundant  in  the  tide- 
water portion  of  the  state,  but  they  can  be 
found  in  the  Piedmont  as  well. 

The  way  to  hunt  swamps  is  to  wear  rub- 
ber knee  boots,  hip  waders,  or  even  chest 
waders  to  penetrate  these  lightly  pressured 


As  the  season  progresses  and  hunt- 
ing pressure  builds,  deer  feed  Jess  in 
fields,  but  higher  ridges  and  hum- 
mocks in  swamps  attract  deer  like 
magnets.  Hunters  who  go  to  the  extra 
trouble  of  hunting  such  areas  may 
bag  that  trophy  buck  (left). 


areas  and  still  remain  dry. 

If  the  area  surrounding  a  swamp  is  not 
heavily  hunted,  deer  may  bed  on  dry  hum- 
mocks in  the  swamp  during  the  day  and 
move  in  and  out  from  there  to  feed  in 
nearby  fields  and  oak  woods.  Try  to  catch 
bucks  traveling  back  and  forth  to  bedding 
cover  in  the  swamp  in  early  morning  and 
later  afternoon.  Scrapes  near  or  in  swamps 
can  make  these  spots  especially  productive 
during  the  rut. 

Remember  that  swamps  are  hard  to  find 
your  way  into  and  out  of  if  they  are  large. 
Always  use  a  topo  map  and  compass.  You 
might  also  consider  using  some  of  the  shine - 
in-the-dark  tacks  or  tab  markers  to  help  you 
find  a  stand  before  dawn.  (Just  be  sure  to 
take  them  out  after  the  hunting  season.) 

9 Clearings  and  Fields  Deer 
spend  a  considerable  amount  of  time 
in  fields  and  clearings  in  woods  or  along  the 
edges  of  them.  These  can  be  planted  in  agri- 
cultural crops  such  as  alfalfa,  clover,  corn, 
sorghum,  soybeans,  wheat,  rye  or  oats.  They 
can  also  simply  be  natural  openings  that 
have  grown  up  with  forbs  and  grasses. 

The  main  thing  to  keep  in  mind  about 
fields  is  that  to  be  productive,  they  must  not 
be  heavily  hunted.  Choose  field  edges  for 
your  stand  location  on  opening  day.  If  a  field 
is  on  private  land  with  very  limited  hunting 
pressure,  it  may  pan  out  even  later  in  the 
season.  This  is  particularly  true  during  the 
peak  of  the  rut,  which  takes  place  during 
November  in  most  of  North  Carolina.  A 
natural  meadow  in  a  forest  that  requires  a 
long  hike  to  reach  can  also  pay  off  later, 
even  if  it's  on  public  land. 

Fields  are  especially  good  stand  sites  for 
bow  hunting,  since  deer  are  disturbed  less 
then  and  will  often  continue  to  feed  in  fields 
well  into  the  archery  season.  Find  trails  that 
lead  into  the  field,  and  position  your  stand 
back  a  bit  from  the  edge  of  the  field  in  brush 
or  woods  so  you  can  sneak  in  without  being 
seen.  This  also  is  the  best  place  to  get  shots  at 
the  better  bucks,  which  may  hang  back  until 
dark  before  actually  entering  the  open  area. 


Another  tip  from  Raleigh  hunter  Paul 
Chamblee  is  not  to  shoot  the  first  buck  that 
walks  out  into  the  field.  "I've  seen  as  many 
as  10  bucks  come  into  a  field  as  the  afternoon 
wore  on.  Almost  always  the  largest  bucks 
would  be  the  last  to  come  out.  If  you  shoot 
the  first  one  to  appear,  you  won't  know  the 
others  are  there." 

i  r\  Escape  Areas  if  you  hunt  in 

.Lv/ heavily  pressured  areas,  finding  escape 
routes  and  havens  may  be  your  best  bet  for  a 
stand  location.  When  opening  day  arrives,  it 
doesn't  take  long  for  most  deer,  particularly 
bucks  over  2  years  old,  to  head  for  escape  areas 
such  as  dense  evergreen  thickets,  rugged  or 
steep  mountain  areas,  swamps,  and  isolated 
clumps  of  cover.  The  fundamental  goal  of  any 
living  creature  is  to  survive,  and  deer  know 
they  can  achieve  that  best  by  finding  thick 
or  hard-to-reach  cover. 

If  you  have  a  knowledge  of  where  these 
areas  are  and  the  trails  bucks  use  to  get  to 
them  as  they  flee  the  pressure  coming  from 
the  roads  and  parking  areas,  you  can  get  lots 
of  action  on  opening  day.  These  areas  can 
also  pan  out  later  in  the  season  on  weekends 
when  more  hunters  are  out. 

Get  in  well  before  first  light  and  wait  for 
the  other  hunters  to  literally  drive  the  deer 
to  you  as  they  enter  the  woods  from  park- 
ing areas.  In  the  eastern  part  of  the  state, 
swampy  cover  and  thick  brush  are  the  typi- 
cal escape  areas.  There  are  more  roads  in 
this  region,  so  study  topos  carefully  to  find 
spots  that  offer  good  cover  and  are  also  far 
enough  from  vehicle  access  to  hold  bucks.  In 
the  mountainous  western  part  of  the  state, 
larger  bucks  tend  to  flee  up  into  steep,  hard- 
to-reach  areas.  But  not  all  of  them — some 
stay  low  if  cover  is  thick. 

Circle  wide  as  you  enter  these  escape 
areas  so  you  don't  spook  deer  by  approach- 
ing them  directly  from  a  parking  area.  You 
may  have  to  leave  an  hour  or  two  before 
first  light  to  reach  these  spots.  Yet  when  the 
bucks  start  easing  back  toward  your  stand  as 
they're  pushed  by  other  hunters  at  first  light, 
you  won't  miss  that  lost  sleep  one  bit. 
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The  TreeThat  Came 
Out  of  the  Shade 

Compared  to  the  longleaf  pine,  which  is  the  state's  tree, 
the  lowly  loblolly  doesn't  get  much  respect  except  from 
timber  growers.  Maybe  it  deserves  more. 

written  by  Janet  Lembke  ©19% 
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In  the  19th  century,  spectacular 
stands  of  fobhllies  5  feet  in  diameter 
and  140  feet  tall  could  be  found  on 
wetter  soils  along  bottomlands.  Cov- 
eted as  ship  masts,  the  big  trees  were 
quickly  cut  out.  These  huge  trees  were 
photographed  on  lands  belonging  to 
John  L.  Roper  Lumber  Co.  almost 
100  years  ago. 


Mud-puddle  tree,  tree  for  birds  and 
bull-hunchers,  tree  that  pays  the 
rent — loblolly  pine  is  all  of  these 
and  more.  In  the  experience  of  some,  it's  a 
tree  to  sneeze  at.  Others  think  that  it's  a 
pernicious  weed.  It  has  served  also  as  a  rea- 
son for  running  people  out  of  town. 

That's  what  happened  to  Bill  Stanley  in 
the  spring  of  1924,  when  the  sheriff  hustled 
him  abruptly  out  of  Conway,  South  Caro- 
lina. Conway  was,  and  is,  the  seat  of  Horry 
County,  a  rural  enclave  now  famed  and  much 
visited  for  seaside  resorts  like  Myrtle  Beach. 
But  back  then  it  was  a  deep,  wild  hinterland. 
Rednecks  and  renegades  naturally  hunkered 
down  in  the  clearings  and  supported  them- 
selves by  hunting,  fishing,  logging  and  saw- 
yering,  not  to  mention  running  off  a  mort 
of  moonshine.  And  what  was  a  19-year-old 
North  Carolinian  doing  in  rough,  tough  Con- 
way? Most  likely  Bill  would  have  described 
his  job  as  "hiring."  The  mildest  of  the  sher- 
iff's words  might  have  been  "stealing."  I 
have  visions  of  press  gangs  and  shanghaied 
sailors,  through  the  actual  situation  was  not 
quite  so  dramatic.  Bill  was  simply  trying  to 
entice  hands  away  from  the  Horry  County 
sawmills  by  promising  them  better  lives  if 
only  they'd  put  their  energies  to  work  for  the 
Waccamaw  Lumber  Company  of  Bolton,  a 
rural  crossroads  community — sawmill  and 
farms  raising  corn  and  tobacco — in  Colum- 
bus County,  North  Carolina.  The  need  to 
do  such  recruiting  says  much  about  the  scar- 
city of  mill  hands  and  the  hardships,  the 
dangers  that  were  their  lot  in  life.  But  expul- 
sion from  Conway  hardly  discouraged  Bill's 
efforts.  He  travelled  on  to  Marion,  South 
Carolina,  where  he  stopped  long  enough  to 
recruit  some  hands  and  also  write  a  letter  of 
yearning  to  his  18 -year -old  sweetheart:  "My 
dearest  Lillian,  Please  forgive  me  for  not  com- 
ing to  see  you  last  week.  I  had  a  little  trouble 


with  the  sheriff  in  Conway."  The  problem 
was  described;  the  letter  concluded  with 
protestations  of  never-failing  love.  (They 
would  marry  a  year  later  and  soon  produce 
five  children,  of  whom  my  husband,  the 
Chief,  is  the  last  born.)  It  must  be  recog- 
nized, however,  that  attempts  at  hiring  were 
merely  the  proximate  cause  of  Bill's  being 
run  out  of  town.  The  real  reason  for  the 
trouble — its  bole,  its  heart,  its  very  root — 
was  the  timber  that  brought  the  mills  into 
existence:  loblolly  pine. 

Loblolly — an  odd  name.  It  would  seem 
to  fit  the  roly-poly  rocking  toy  you  can't 
knock  over  far  better  than  it  fits  a  tree.  But 
the  name  makes  sense  if  you  imagine  this 
scenario  from  North  America's  colonial 
days:  English  settlers,  newly  arrived  on  the 
swampy,  densely  wooded  southern  coast, 
have  put  their  backs  and  energies  into  the 
hard  work  of  clearing  farms  and  building 
towns  amid  vast,  sky  high  stands  of  pines 
that  rise  right  out  of  the  marshes  and  mud. 
The  mud  is  as  thick  as  the  porridge — the 
"lolly" — that  sustained  them  on  their  voy- 
age across  the  Atlantic,  and  like  porridge 
boiling  in  a  pot,  it  "lobs" — spits,  slurps,  bub- 
bles and  sucks — as  the  settlers  move  slowly 
through  it,  pulling  first  one  foot,  then  the 
other,  from  its  gluey  grip. 

The  colonists  certainly  noticed  from 
the  beginning  that  this  particular  pine 
would  grow  happily  in  a  great  loblolly  stew 
of  muck  and  mire.  And  loblolly  has  been 
the  most  common  of  this  pine  tree's  com- 
mon names  for  more  than  two  centuries.  It 
was  given  official  recognition  no  later  than 
1760,  when  legislation  passed  by  the  Gen- 
eral Assembly  of  the  Georgia  colony  referred 
to  "Squared  Timber  that  shall  be  made  of 
swamp  or  loblolly  pine. "  But  the  species 
does  not  insist  on  moist  places  for  its  thriv- 
ing. Though  wet  conditions  make  for  opti- 
mum girth  and  height,  loblolly  proves  the 
adage  that  trees  grow  not  where  it's  best 
but  wherever  they  can.  These  pines  shoot 
up  almost  as  vigorously  out  of  well-drained 
uplands,  dry  sandhills  and  rocky  outcrops 
as  they  do  from  floodplain  puddles,  and 
they  cover  their  native  range  in  the  South 
like  a  homespun  blanket,  thin  here  and 
thick  there,  that  extends  from  southern 
New  Jersey  along  the  Chesapeake  Bay  into 
Florida  and  westward  across  the  Gulf  states 
into  droughty  East  Texas. 

Loblolly  isn't  the  only  name  by  which 
the  tree  has  been  known.  Along  the  cen- 
turies, English-speaking  people  have  called 
it  New  Jersey  fir,  North  Carolina  pine,  and 
bull  or  rosemary  or  oldfield  pine — the  last 
three  giving  nods  respectively  to  the  tree's 
size,  the  resinous  fragrance  of  its  needles,  and 
its  upstart  habit  of  taking  over  abandoned 
fields.  A  bad  habit,  some  would  say.  Loblolly 
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was  noted  for  its  weedy  behavior  back  in  the 
eighteenth  century  by  John  Mitchell,  the 
physician,  friend  of  Linnaeus,  and  medici- 
nal botanist  for  whom  Mitchella  repens,  the 
partridgeberry,  was  named.  Scorning  loblolly 
as  "the  most  pernicious  of  all  weeds,"  he 
backed  up  his  opinion  with  the  observation 
that  "they  have  a  wing  to  their  seed,  which 
disperses  it  everywhere  with  the  winds,  like 
thistles,  and  in  two  or  three  years  forms  a 
pine  thicket,  which  nothing  can  pass  through 
or  live  in."  And  to  this  day,  Dr.  Mitchell's 
dismissive  view  is  echoed  in  his  very  words — 
"pernicious  weed" — by  some  otherwise 
respectable  people  who  give  their  hearts  to 
other  kinds  of  trees. 

New  Jersey  fir  tree,  a  name  now  long  out 
of  fashion,  was  placed  on  the  loblolly  back  in 
1748  by  Peter  Kalm,  a  Swedish  botanist  who 
has  left  an  eminently  readable  record  of  his 
travels  through  New  England  and  along  the 
seaboard  into  Virginia  as  he  searched  for 
hardy  plants  that  would  grow  well  in  the 
short,  cool  summers  and  long,  cold  winters 
of  his  homeland.  Needless  to  say,  he  did  not 
take  the  heat -loving  New  Jersey  fir  back  to 
Sweden.  The  name  "North  Carolina  pine" 
attests  to  the  loblolly's  economic  importance 
in  the  Tar  Heel  State.  And  scientists  know 
the  tree  by  the  Latin  name  that  Linnaeus 
himself  assigned — Firms  taeda,  which  (Lin- 
naeus notwithstanding)  is  not  quite  accurate. 
It  translates  as  "pitch  pine,"  but  though  the 
loblolly  can  be  coaxed  into  yielding  pitch, 
tar,  rosin  and  turpentine  (the  last  especially 
in  pulp -mill  operations),  it  comes  in  a  poor 
second  to  the  southern  longleaf  and  slash 
pines  as  a  source  of  these  naval  stores,  as 
they're  called  for  their  once  significant  role 
in  keeping  wooden  ships  watertight  and 
afloat.  And  not  loblolly  but  the  stumps  left 
after  the  felling  of  longleaf  are  the  source  of 
the  pricey  fatwood  kindling  sold  by  places 
like  L.L.  Bean. 

For  this  country's  first  three  centuries, 
the  longleaf  pine  put  loblolly  in  the  shade. 
To  this  day,  longleaf — formally  known  as  P 
palustris,  which  means  "swamp  pine" — is 
a  species  that  elicits  not  just  admiration  but 
outright  love.  In  the  opinion  of  its  partisans, 
it  is  a  tree  far  better  than  loblolly,  not  just 
for  the  excellent  lumber  it  provided  and  the 
profit  from  the  naval  stores  it  produced  in 
abundance  but  also  for  its  towering  beauty. 
At  maturity,  longleaf  may  attain  a  noble  height 
of  100  feet.  And  as  it  grows  old,  it  may  be 
attacked  by  red  heart,  a  fungus  that  causes 
decay  in  the  tree's  heartwood.  Though  the 
fungus  may  sound  like  a  bad  thing,  it  issues 
a  life-giving  invitation  to  the  now-rare  red- 
cockaded  woodpeckers,  which  drill  through 
living  wood,  then  excavate  the  rotted  inte- 
rior for  their  nests.  The  woodpecker's  fate  is 


linked  to  that  of  old,  fungus-infested  pines, 
not  just  longleaf  but  loblolly  and  others — as 
long  as  they  grow  in  an  open  habitat  main- 
tained by  frequent  fires  or  in  poor,  sandy  soil 
with  little  underbrush.  The  fewer  the  trees 
old  enough  to  get  red  heart,  the  fewer  the 
nest  sites  for  a  small  but  choosy  bird. 

Longleaf  pine  served  for  several  hun- 
dred years  as  a  major  focus  for  commercial 
lust.  From  the  earliest  colonial  days  into  the 
early  1900s,  it  was  a  species  of  grand  impor- 
tance to  the  American  South 's  original  for- 
est, which  comprised  the  seemingly  endless 


This  old-growth  hbldly  pine  forest 
shared  some  of  the  characteristics  of 
open  longleaf  pine  forests.  Unlike  long- 
leaf  however,  loblolly  was  not  as  well 
adapted  to  frequent  fire.  Consequently, 
loblolly  was  a  minor  presence  in  the 
vast  conifer  forests  of  the  Southeast. 
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Logging  spurs  snaked  everywhere  in 
eastern  North  Carolina  to  exploit  the 
virgin  forests  and  then  the  second' 
growth  forests  of  loblolly  pine  that 
sprang  up  after  them.  Sometimes 
rough-hewn  logs  were  thrown  down 
for  use  as  crosS'ties. 


virgin  stands  of  longleaf,  loblolly  and  other 
pines,  of  bald  cypress  and  Atlantic  white 
cedar,  of  hardwoods  like  oak,  maple  and  yel- 
low poplar.  This  first  forest  excited  a  frenzy 
of  activity  from  the  moment  that  Europeans 
first  laid  eyes  on  the  great  boles  and  immense 
crowns  and  started  calculating  the  yield  in 
lumber  or  resin  products. 

Centuries  of  commotion  followed — the 
skreak  of  saws,  the  thunk  of  axes,  trees 
cracking  and  crashing  to  the  ground,  and 
men  grunting,  shouting,  cursing  as  they  wres- 
tled felled  timber  out  of  the  woods  and  the 


swamps.  Men  could  stand  knee -deep  in  the 
swamps  all  day  to  cut  that  timber.  And  when 
it  was  down,  they'd  hitch  up  oxen  to  the 
huge  trunks  to  skid  them  out  of  the  muck 
and  into  the  rivers,  where  the  timber  was 
rafted  and  eventually  moved  by  water  to  the 
sawmills.  But  "skid"  is  too  slick  a  word  to 
describe  what  really  happened — the  tug- 
ging, dragging,  pushing,  shoving  that,  for 
the  oxen  and  the  effort  involved,  some  log- 
gers called  "bull -hunching,"  a  method 
that  lasted  into  the  1880s,  when  patented 
machines  took  on  the  chore. 

In  the  earliest  colonial  days,  lumber  was 
manufactured  in  crude  sawpits — holes  dug 
in  the  earth.  The  log  was  placed  in  a  rack, 
with  one  man  in  the  pit  and  another  sta- 
tioned above  to  work  the  saw.  Then  water - 
powered  sawmills  came  along,  their  machin- 
ery driven  by  the  rush  of  rivers  or  the  surge 
of  tides.  They  in  turn  were  superseded  by 
steam -powered  mills,  and  tramways  were 


built  to  take  the  timber  out  of  the  woods. 
The  sturdy  lumber  milled  from  longleaf 
pines  saw  a  multitude  of  uses,  from  masts 
and  spars  to  railroad  ties  and  bridge  compo- 
nents and  on  to  flooring.  As  for  the  manu- 
facture of  naval  stores,  it  was  the  longleaf 
and  slash  pines  that  were  tapped  live  for 
the  resin  that  would  be  distilled  to  produce 
turpentine  and  rosin.  (Often  as  not,  how- 
ever, the  repeated  tapping  killed  them.)  Tar 
was  made  by  slowly  burning  the  heartwood 
and  branches  of  felled  trees;  pitch,  a  more 
concentrated  form  of  tar,  came  from  boil- 
ing the  black,  sticky  stuff  in  a  kettle  to 
evaporate  its  more  volatile  elements. 

The  heyday  of  tapping,  logging  and  saw- 
milling  the  first  forest  lasted  for  six  long  dec- 
ades, from  1870  to  1930.  Fortunes  were  made. 
In  1907  one  enterprise  operating  in  Virginia 
and  eastern  North  Carolina,  the  John  L.  Roper 
Lumber  Company,  calculated  that  its  tim- 
ber acreage  covered  1 ,250  square  miles  and 
held  4  billion  board  feet  of  longleaf,  cypress, 
Atlantic  white  cedar,  black  tupelo,  yellow 
poplar  and  a  species  that  the  company  called 
"short leaf  North  Carolina  pine."  An  arti- 
cle in  the  April  27 ,  1907 ,  issue  of  American 
Lumberman,  a  trade  newspaper,  described 
the  Roper  Company's  holdings  this  way: 
The  casual  reader  can  scarcely  take 
in  at  once  figures  of  such  magnitude,  so 
that  more  fully  to  realize  the  quantities 
of  timber  owned  by  company  it  might 
be  said  that  if  its  timber  were  manu- 
factured into  boards  and  plank  it  would 
be  sufficient  to  build  around  the  world 
at  the  equator  a  fence  of  solid  boards 
one  inch  thick  and  ten  feet  high  and 
have  enough  left  to  plank  a  board 
walk  100  feet  wide  and  two  inches 
thick  across  the  United  States  from 
the  Atlantic  to  the  Pacific  ocean. 
This  paragraph  goes  on  to  cite  other  bog- 
gling statistics,  such  as  the  fact  that  1,250 
square  miles  encompass  more  territory  than 
the  state  of  Rhode  Island.  In  typical  turn-of- 
the-century  fashion,  it  also  observes  that  the 
company's  holdings  "would  be  represented 
...  by  the  quantity  of  timber  required  to  make 
coffins  and  cases  for  burying  each  man,  woman 
and  child  in  the  United  States  at  the  present 
time,  allowing  fifty  feet  of  lumber  to  each." 
And  it  ends  with  the  cheery  thought  that, 
because  the  company  intends  to  maintain  its 
vast  holdings,  no  one  need  fear  exiting  this 
world  without  a  coffin. 

The  tree  called  "short  leaf  North  Carolina 
pine"  was,  of  course,  none  other  than  the 
loblolly.  By  1907  this  pine  that  had  formerly 
lagged  far  behind  longleaf  in  the  esteem  of 
lumbermen  was,  according  to  the  article, 
"no  longer  an  article  requiring  explanation 
or  apology."  Indeed,  it  was  the  tree  that  put 
the  butter  on  the  Roper  Company's  bread, 
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accounting  all  by  itself  for  a  whopping  80 
percent  of  the  company's  production.  The 
wood,  much  varied  in  grain  and  color,  was 
put  to  a  multitude  of  uses,  from  interior 
paneling  and  flooring  to  the  manufacture  of 
crates  and  boxes.  The  sawmills  rose  apace, 
and  the  planing  mills,  dry  kilns  and  storage 
sheds.  More  logging  railways  were  built  to 
bring  timber  from  the  woods,  and  more 
barges  to  push  mile -long  rafts  to  the  river- 
side mills.  And  throughout  the  South  com- 
panies like  Roper  added  crashing  trees  and 
steam  engines  and  screaming  saws  to  the 
din.  Among  the  larger  were  the  Richmond 
Cedar  Works,  headquartered  in  Richmond, 
Virginia;  the  Burton  Lumber  Company  of 
Charleston,  South  Carolina;  and  the  Camp 


The  application  of  steam  technology 
revolutionized  the  lumber  industry 
in  the  Southeast.  Some  of  the  innovd' 
tions  were  logging  railroads,  steam 
skidders  and  steam  loaders  (above). 

Manufacturing  Company,  with  interests 
from  the  Dismal  Swamp  down  the  coast  into 
Florida.  The  last  is  an  antecedent  of  the 
Union  Camp  Company. 

The  disappearance  of  the  South's  first 
forest  took  300  years.  It  happened  only  in 
slow  increments,  however,  and  new  trees 
sometimes  planted  themselves  where  old 
trees  had  been  cleared  out  or  hardscrabble 
farms  had  been  abandoned.  This  second- 
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At  first,  lumbermen  favored  the 
ubiquitous  longleaf  pine  because  of 
its  strength  and  fine-grained  appear- 
ance, but  after  the  longleaf  was  cut 
out,  lumbermen  turned  to  loblolly. 
In  eastern  North  Carolina,  the  John 
L.  Roper  Lumber  Co.  exploited  large 
forests  of  "North  Carolina  Pine" 
along  the  Alligator  River,  some  of 
which  had  succeeded  onto  lands 
that  once  grew  longleaf  pine.  These 
logs  (above)  were  loaded  on  barges 
and  towed  to  the  Gilmerton  plant. 

growth  timber,  all  of  it  naturally  regenerated, 
constituted  the  South's  second  forest. 

A  few  of  the  second  forest's  loblollies  still 
stand  at  Great  Neck  Point,  my  home  on  the 
Neuse.  They  must  have  been  small  trees  not 
yet  worth  cutting  when  the  Roper  Company 
ran  its  Winthrop  Mill  over  by  Adams  Creek, 
a  4-mile  bike  ride  from  where  I  live.  Winthrop 
Mill  was  more,  however,  than  just  a  logging 
operation,  with  the  obligatory  tramway,  saw- 
mill, loading  shed  and  waterside  shipping  shed; 
it  was  a  town  with  company  store,  company 
doctor,  and  company -owned  housing  for  its 
hands.  There's  nothing  left  now  of  this  size- 
able enterprise  except  for  a  few  older  loblol- 
lies, giants  among  the  newer  growth,  and  a 
relatively  open  swath  cutting  through  the 
woods  that  still  cover  much  of  the  Great 
Neck  peninsula.  The  swath  was  cleared  for  a 
tramway  that  took  big  timber  from  the  heart 
of  the  old  forest  straight  to  the  mill.  No  rails 
are  left  now,  and  the  woodland  surrounding 
the  empty  track  is  composed  of  stripling  hard- 
woods and  loblollies  that  have  grown  up 
since  the  Second  World  War. 

One  entrance  to  the  track  hides  behind 
roadside  weeds  only  2  miles  from  home.  I 
park  my  bike  on  the  road's  grassy  verge,  cross 


Dense  forests  of  hbblly  pine,  aided 
by  their  light  seeds  and  prolific  seed- 
ing capabilities,  succeeded  cutover 
langleaf  pine  lands  and  were  clear- 
cut  (above).  During  the  1940s,  this 
forester  (below)  indicates  the  wide 
annual  rings  that  made  the  fast- 
growing  loblolly  the  foundation  of 
reforestation  efforts  in  the  South. 
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the  deep  ditch  with  great  care  (I'm  good  at 
falling  into  such  things),  part  the  weeds  with 
equal  care  (greenbrier  has  thorns),  and  walk 
the  wide  avenue.  It's  like  the  nave  of  a  cathe- 
dral, columns  of  living  trees  on  either  side, 
their  branches  arching  overhead.  In  fall  and 
winter  woodcock  fly  up;  in  spring  prothono- 
tary  warblers  flash  gold  amid  the  green  leaves 
and  sing  their  buzzing,  one-pitch  love  songs. 
In  summer  I  avoid  the  place:  beavers  have 
recently  dammed  a  small  stream,  and  its 
overflow,  swamping  the  path  for  a  good  hun- 
dred yards,  makes  a  dandy  hatchery  for  the 
coast's  fierce  and  piratical  mosquitoes. 

The  survivors  of  the  second  forest  grow 
closer  to  home.  One  grand  loblolly  stands 
amid  cypress,  live  oak,  and  dwarf  palmetto 
in  the  woods  next  to  our  land.  Some  of  its 
branches  wear  ragtag  beards  of  Spanish  moss, 
blown  in  by  the  wind.  Several  other  big  lob- 
lollies rise,  amid  sweet  gum  and  myrtle,  in 
the  southeast  corner  of  our  own  yard — the 
spot  that  we  watch  yearly  for  the  appearance 
of  golden  chanterelles.  I  take  a  steel  tape  to 
the  woods- tree  and  the  largest  of  those  in 
our  yard.  It's  not  easy  to  get  the  measure- 
ments— both  trees  are  corded  with  Virginia 
creeper  and  grapevines  as  stout  as  the  hempen 
lines  on  the  wooden  ships  that,  in  the  days 
before  Roper  and  Winthrop,  used  to  take 
trees  like  these  upriver  to  the  mills  in  New 
Bern.  Walking  slowly  around  each  tree,  steer- 
ing as  clear  of  greenbrier  and  poison  ivy  as 
I  can,  I  thread  the  tape  between  the  vines 
and  the  red-brown  plates  of  bark.  The  yard- 
tree  has  a  hearty  circumference  of  6  feet, 
vines  not  included.  The  woods-tree  comes 
in  at  82  inches,  or  6  feet  10! 


According  to  the  1994  National  Register 
of  Big  Trees,  the  biggest  loblolly  in  the  United 
States  is  an  Arkansas  tree,  148  feet  tall,  with 
a  crown  spread  of  83  feet  and  a  circumference 
that  measures  out  at  188  inches — 15  feet  8. 
In  an  arcane  calculation  based  on  these  sta- 
tistics— circumference  in  inches  plus  height 
in  feet  plus  a  fourth  of  the  crown  spread  in 
feet — the  country's  biggest  loblolly  musters 
357  points  overall.  But  if  Arkansas's  tree 
scores  a  perfect  10  (at  least  for  1994),  North 
Carolina's  prize  tree  rates  9.999.  Located  in 
Bertie  County,  it  boasts  a  193 -inch  circum- 
ference (more  than  16  feet!),  a  height  of  144 
feet,  and  a  crown  spread  of  77  feet,  for  a 
score  of  356  points,  only  one  point  fewer 
than  those  of  the  national  champ. 

So  my  own  big  loblollies  turn  out  to  be 
pikers.  But  they're  grand,  nonetheless,  in 
comparison  to  most  of  the  local  P  taeda. 
The  species  grows  prolifically  at  Great  Neck 
Point — in  the  woods  and  hedgerows,  at 
the  edges  of  creekside  marshes,  in  the  old, 
overgrown  tobacco  fields,  around  the  drain- 
age pond  that  a  neighbor  installed  for  his 
heat  pump.  And  they're  a  major,  if  self- 
appointed,  element  in  the  landscaping  of 
almost  everybody's  yard. 

Not  just  at  the  Point  but  throughout  the 
entire  South,  loblolly  is  a  persistent — some 
would  say  pushy — fact  of  life.  When  the  tree 
sprouts,  it  looks  like  a  set  of  long,  delicate 
green  whiskers.  From  that  point  on,  almost 
no  time  elapses  before  the  species,  one  of 
the  fastest  growing  pines,  develops  trunk  and 
limbs  and  thrusts  upward.  Like  all  pines,  lob- 
lolly prunes  itself  as  it  grows,  sloughing  its 
lower  branches  as  the  newer  upper  branches 
over  shade  them.  The  sticks  and  stumps  of 
dead  branches  attract  borers  and  other  insects, 
which  in  turn  summon  brown-headed  nut- 
hatches, flickers,  and  the  downy,  hairy,  red- 
bellied  and  pileated  woodpeckers.  From 
spring  till  late  fall,  our  yard  resounds  with 
tapping,  knocking,  hammering  as  the  birds 
come  to  feast. 

Like  many  people  on  the  coast  and  inland 
too,  we  at  the  Point  are  not  only  acquainted 
with  some  loblollies  from  the  second  forest 
but  are  surrounded  by  acre  on  acre  of  what 
has  been  called  the  third  forest.  It  rises  like  a 
sturdy  wall  beside  the  roads;  it  serves  as  dark 
green  backdrops  to  the  corn  and  soy  fields. 
Sometimes,  in  a  week-long  clank  and  roar 
of  machines,  whole  sections  of  it  disappear, 
leaving  stubble  in  their  wake. 

The  third  forest  may  be  viewed  in  two 
ways,  according  to  Joe  Hughes,  an  environ- 
mental forester  for  the  Weyerhaeuser  Com- 
pany, which  has  established  a  sizeable  pres- 
ence on  and  near  the  Point,  with  tree  plan- 
tations covering  thousands  of  acres  and  a 
pulp  mill  in  operation  20-odd  miles  up  the 
Neuse.  Most  simply,  it  is  a  young,  transitional 


forest,  and  in  the  broader  sense,  it  may  be 
defined  as  the  frequently  unthrifty  natural 
regeneration  that  follows  the  logging,  mainly 
on  private  land,  of  the  second  forest's  excel- 
lent hardwoods  and  conifers.  More  specifi- 
cally, however,  Joe  describes  the  third  forest 
as  "the  pine  plantation  resource,  the  so-called 
'man -made'  forests  that  are  now  emerging  as 
a  wood  supply."  From  a  modest  beginning 
back  in  the  1920s,  such  planting,  mostly  on 
the  Coastal  Plain,  expanded  by  1990  to  a 
huge  15  percent  of  the  South 's  total  forest 
area  and  an  equally  astounding  41  percent 
of  the  pine  area. 

No  need  to  guess  which  pine  is  most 
planted.  Loblolly  now  accounts  for  a  monu- 
mental 60  percent  of  all  the  bare -root — 
that  is,  nursery-raised — seedlings  planted 
imthe  United  States.  In  the  South  it  is  num- 
ber one,  at  90  percent  of  all  pines  planted. 
In  North  Carolina  alone  the  species  far  out- 
strips all  other  trees,  not  just  pines  but  hard- 
woods too.  The  North  Carolina  numbers 
are  as  big  as  those  found  in  the  federal  bud- 
get: 1.5  billion  live  loblollies,  representing 
6.6  billion  cubic  feet  of  standing  wood  and 
23.9  billion  board  feet  in  trees  of  sawtim- 
ber  size.  Clearly,  loblolly  puts  a  lot  of  rent 
money  not  just  in  the  pockets  of  the  timber 
companies  but  into  the  hands  of  foresters 
and  loggers,  truck  drivers,  sawyers,  engi- 
neers, pulp  mill  workers,  lumber  dealers, 
and  everyone  else  who  makes  a  living  in  a 
trade  connected  with  trees. 

Loblolly,  the  tree  that  came  out  of  the 
shade — the  reasons  for  its  emergence, 
its  current  dominance,  are  many.  Genetically 
diverse,  it  resists  disease  better  than  many 
other  pines.  Adaptable,  it  thrives  on  most 
terrains  throughout  its  native  South.  Inex- 
pensive to  plant,  it  grows  with  astounding 
speed  to  harvestable  size — 25  years  for  pulp- 
wood,  30  to  40  years  for  sawtimber. 

But  a  thicket  of  problems  grows  along 
with  the  loblollies,  and  just  as  vigorously. 
Prime  among  them  is  the  fact  that  large 
scale  pine  plantations  reduce  biodiversity. 
This  monoculture — cornfield  forestry  as  it's 
sometimes  called — centers  on  a  single  spe- 
cies and  so  decreases  the  area's  ability  to 
cater  to  the  different  habits  and  tastes  of 
a  number  of  plants  and  animals.  Another 
troubling  question,  focused  on  the  loblolly's 
preferred  habitat,  is  that  of  wetlands  man- 
agement, of  defining  wetlands  in  the  first 
place.  And  other  thorny  issues  arise,  like 
assessing  the  effects  of  intensive  herbicide 
use  in  the  pine  plantations  and  preserving 
living  space  for  the  red-cockaded  wood- 
pecker and  other  imperiled  species.  Always, 
human  interests  need  to  be  somehow  bal- 
anced with  the  often  competing,  make-or- 
break  requirements  of  the  natural  world. 
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Now  and  tomorrow,  these  matters  must  be 
studied  and  most  carefully  addressed. 

But  at  this  moment,  I  look  to  the  past. 
Bill  Stanley  must  have  been  right  downcast 
and  disappointed  on  his  involuntary  depar- 
ture from  Conway — no  hands  for  the  saw- 
mill in  Bolton,  no  date  with  his  sweetheart. 
I  imagine  that  he  was  also  pretty  riled  at  the 
sheriff  but  too  mannerly  to  sass  the  law  and 
risk  spending  time  in  jail.  From  my  point  of 
view,  though,  he  wasn't  run  out  of  town 
with  no  reward  for  his  trouble.  He  couldn't 
have  known  it,  but  he  started  something 
back  then.  This  story  is  for  him.  I<3 


Tree  farms  of  lobblly  pine,  like 
this  one  photographed  in  Craven 
County,  have  become  popular  in 
North  Carolina.  Landowners  espe- 
cially value  the  short  rotations  by 
which  trees  can  be  planted  and  har- 
vested in  25  to  30  years,  mostly  for 
pulpwood.  Reforestation  on  many 
private  lands  is  still  neglected. 
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North  Carolina's  three  aquariums — at  Roanoke 

Island,  Pine  Knoll  Shores  and  Fort  Fisher — 
are  celebrating  two  decades  of  success  with  plans 
for  major  renovations  and  expansions. 

written  by  Sherry  White  ©1996 


Squiggly  shapes  snapped  and  popped 
in  the  bottom  of  my  bucket.  Some- 
thing soft  and  slick  swam  across  my 
foot.  Small  orange  arms  waved  at  me  from 
the  water  below.  Despite  the  80-degree  day, 
I  stood  frozen  knee-deep  in  place. 

Was  I  having  an  out-of-body  experience? 
No,  just  slogging  around  in  Bogue  Sound 
on  your  average  aquarium  field  trip. 

If  you've  done  much  traveling  along 
the  North  Carolina  coast,  you've  probably 
come  across  one  of  the  state's  three  public 
aquariums.  Built  in  1976,  they're  strategically 
located  on  Roanoke  Island  near  Manteo,  at 
Pine  Knoll  Shores  near  Morehead  City  and  at 
Fort  Fisher  near  Wilmington.  This  year  they're 
celebrating  their  20th  anniversary  with  new 
programs,  special  activities,  contests  and 
newly  designed  exhibits.  But  most  important, 
perhaps,  is  the  announcement  of  major  reno- 
vation and  expansion  plans — to  the  tune  of 
$30  million.  The  expansions  will  nearly  dou- 
ble the  size  of  each  facility. 

The  state  was  a  bit  ahead  of  its  time 
when  it  opened  its  aquariums  two  decades 
ago.  Only  a  handful  of  major  marine  attrac- 
tions existed  in  the  country,  and  North  Caro- 
lina's aquariums  were  projected  to  attract 
some  150,000  people,  optimum,  the  first 
year.  Their  mission,  then  and  now,  was  to 
"work  toward  a  greater  understanding  of 
North  Carolina's  aquatic  life." 

To  do  that,  the  aquariums  were  designed 
to  be  not  just  places  for  fish,  but  places  for 
people;  for  watching  and  touching,  for  explor- 
ing and  learning,  for  experimenting  and  doing. 
Now,  20  years  later,  you  can  still  find  yourself 
paddling  a  canoe  to  a  barrier  island  or  sift- 


Akead  of  their  time  when  built  in 
1976,  North  Carolina's  three  aquari- 
ums have  proven  to  be  enormously 
popular  coastal  attractions  for  resi- 
dents and  tourists  alike.  Their  20th 
anniversary  this  year  heralds  $30 
million  in  planned  renovations  and 
expansions  that  will  more  than  dou- 
ble the  size  of  each  aquarium.  This 
belted  sandfish  is  just  one  of  many 
aquatic  species  on  display. 


ing  through  a  seine  full  of  wet,  wiggling  crea- 
tures. Inside,  sea  turtles,  skates,  stingrays,  sea 
horses,  octopuses,  eels,  sharks,  freshwater 
fishes  and  other  aquatic  creatures  swim  just 
inches  away  behind  the  glass. 

Since  their  very  beginnings,  the  aquari- 
ums have  remained  continuing  success 
stories.  Administered  by  the  state  Depart- 
ment of  Environment,  Health,  and  Natural 
Resources,  they  had  a  combined  visitation 
in  1995  that  totalled  800,000.  Last  year 
alone,  some  80,000  school  youngsters  got 
"up  close  and  personal"  with  sea  turtles,  her- 
mit crabs,  whelks  and  other  "cool"  animals. 
Tourists  from  across  the  country  took  hikes 
on  deserted  islands,  became  acquainted  with 
plants  and  animals  of  the  salt  marsh,  and 
climbed  aboard  research  vessels  for  "trawl- 
and-dredge"  trips.  Others  were  content  to 
wander  leisurely  through  the  viewing  gallery 
or  hold  a  live  horseshoe  crab  in  their  hands. 

"We  want  people  to  learn  about  the 
aquatic  life  and  the  aquatic  habitats  of 
North  Carolina.  That's  it  in  a  nutshell," 
said  Jim  Lanier,  director  of  the  North  Caro- 
lina Aquarium  at  Fort  Fisher.  "But  you  know, 
that  expands  enormously  in  our  minds.  Is 
our  function  to  promote  tourism  and  eco- 
nomic development?  Is  it  education  or  recre- 
ation? Is  it  entertainment?  I  think  the  real 
answer  to  all  those  questions  is  'yes.'" 

The  aquariums  were  on  the  cutting  edge 
when  they  opened  in  1976  at  a  combined  cost 
of  $4.6  million.  They  were  originally  named 
the  North  Carolina  Marine  Resources  Cen- 
ters, a  title  that  resulted  in  a  steady  stream 
of  military-related  phone  calls.  On  their 
10th  anniversary,  they  were  renamed  the 
North  Carolina  Aquariums. 

Beginning  in  the  1980s,  a  boom  in 
aquarium  building  swept  the  nation.  By  the 
time  California's  prestigious  Monterey  Bay 
Aquarium  opened  in  1984,  there  were  17 
marine  attractions  vying  for  visitors,  includ- 
ing huge  commercial  ventures  such  as  Sea 
World  in  Orlando,  Florida.  Just  since  1990 
at  least  nine  other  aquariums  have  opened, 
and  some  50  others  are  in  planning  or  build- 
ing stages.  Many  have  expanded  or  have 
plans  in  the  works.  Our  neighboring  states 
are  good  examples. 
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South  Carolina's  Myrtle  Beach  will  open 
a  $30  million  aquarium  in  May  1997,  and 
Charleston  will  open  its  new  $40  to  $50  mil- 
lion facility  in  1998.  In  1992  the  $45  million 
Tennessee  Aquarium  opened  in  Chattanooga, 
and  just  this  spring  it  cut  the  ribbon  on  a 
major  expansion.  The  highly  praised  Virginia 
Marine  Science  Museum  at  Virginia  Beach 
targeted  June  of  this  year  to  open  its  $35  mil- 
lion expansion,  and  here  at  home,  Charlotte 
is  eyeing  an  aquarium  for  its  uptown  district. 

What  has  made  aquariums  so  popular? 
Many  credit  the  public's  ravenous  appetite 
for  information  about  environmental  issues. 
The  nation's  rivers,  lakes  and  streams  are 
being  choked  by  effluents,  and  ocean  pollu- 
tion continues  to  make  headlines.  Fish  kills, 
beach  closures,  trash-laden  waterways  and 
oil  spills  have  become  facts  of  life.  Television, 
too,  has  been  credited  with  increasing  the 
public's  awareness  of  environmental  dangers. 
And  for  scientists  the  oceans  still  hold  many 
unanswered  questions.  Some  even  see  them 
as  the  last  great  frontier  on  the  planet. 

Another  boost  for  aquariums  has  been 
the  development  of  new  technologies.  Sea 
water  can  now  be  "manufactured"  with  . 
chemical  mixes.  Rectangular  and  somewhat 
limiting  glass  viewing  windows  have  given 
way  to  mammoth  acrylic  cylinders  and  volu- 
minous bubble  shapes.  But  for  the  average 
citizen,  aquariums  remain  places  of  fasci- 
nation and  discovery,  where  intriguing  plants 
and  animals  carry  on  mysterious  lives  right 
before  our  eyes. 

"Upgrading  our  facilities  is  a  wise  invest- 
ment, both  for  education  and  for  coastal 

DAVID  HALL 
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economies,"  said  Jay  Barnes,  director  of  the 
North  Carolina  Aquarium  at  Pine  Knoll 
Shores.  "Expansion  of  the  aquariums  will 
bring  new  opportunities  for  learning,  but  it 
will  also  create  exciting  new  tourist  destina- 
tions along  the  North  Carolina  coast." 

Aquariums  being  built  today  are  care- 
fully developed  and  marketed  so  each  tells 
a  different  story,  usually  of  the  region  sur- 
rounding it.  North  Carolina's  aquariums 
have  always  focused  on  native  aquatic  life 
and  regional  ecosystems  and  concerns,  but 
to  stimulate  active  minds,  aquariums  of  the 
'90s  must  also  stimulate  active  hands.  Inter- 
active videos,  games  and  displays  are  famil- 
iar sights  at  new  facilities.  The  state's  three 
aquariums  have  incorporated  a  number  of 
these  contemporary  features  into  their  expan- 
sion plans,  and  each  aquarium  will  have  a 
different  theme.  A  story  line  will  interpret 
new  habitats  and  lead  visitors  from  one 
aquatic  setting  to  another.  Each  will  have 
a  giant  ocean  tank  and  a  changing  exhibit 


Expansion  at  the  Pine  Knoll  Shores 
Aquarium  will  allow  that  facility  to 
expand  on  the  "Aquatic  Life  From 
the  Mountains  to  the  Sea"  theme. 
Exhibits  will  begin  with  small  stream 
habitat  in  the  Southern  Appalachi- 
ans, flow  through  the  Piedmont  land- 
scape, then  finish  with  coastal  eco- 
systems. Tropical  species  swimming 
near  a  sunken  ship  replica  should 
prove  a  popular  attraction  at  the 
Pine  Knolls  Aquarium. 
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gallery,  where  temporary  installations  will 
offer  something  new  for  returning  visitors. 

The  Roanoke  Island  aquarium's  expan- 
sion will  carry  the  theme  "Waters  of  the 
Outer  Banks,"  a  fitting  title  for  an  area 
notorious  for  its  shifting  shoals. 

The  story  will  begin  at  the  Alligator  River 
and  continue  through  freshwater  and  salt- 
water marshes  and  reach  into  the  offshore 
waters  of  the  Graveyard  of  the  Atlantic.  A 
Freshwater  Gallery,  complete  with  skylighted 
atrium,  tall  trees,  a  creek  and  stream,  and  a 
path  with  wooden  bridges,  will  exhibit  live 
trout,  bass,  shiners,  catfish  and  other  fish  of 
the  state's  rivers,  marshes  and  sounds.  In  the 
Marsh  Exhibit,  a  cross-section  will  reveal 
typical  marsh  plants  and  animals,  such  as 
alligators,  river  otters,  frogs,  salamanders  and 
turtles.  The  Sound  Exhibit  will  introduce 
shore  crabs  and  other  animals  of  the  transi- 
tional zone,  and  a  covered  walkway  will  lead 
to  a  soundside  nature  walk,  where  the  effects 
of  tides,  weather  and  seasons  will  be  explored. 

Back  inside  in  the  Saltwater  Gallery, 
bluefish,  drum,  pinfish,  sea  anemones,  mus- 
sels and  other  nearshore  animals  will  be  dis- 
played in  natural  settings.  In  the  Discovery 
Gallery,  all  ages  can  get  a  real  feel  for  horse- 
shoe crabs,  sea  stars,  urchins  and  other  harm- 
less sea  animals  in  the  touch  tank.  But  the 
real  showstopper  will  be  a  giant  ocean  tank, 
where  sharks,  cobia,  drum,  groupers  and  sea 
turtles  swim  through  the  skeletal  remains  of 
the  re-created  USS  Monitor,  an  ironclad  ves- 
sel sunk  off  the  coast  during  the  Civil  War. 

The  Pine  Knoll  Shores  aquarium  will 
tackle  another  theme:  "Aquatic  Life  from 


The  Fort  Fisher  Aquarium  will  pre- 
sent a  detailed  look  at  the  "Waters 
of  the  Cape  Fear, "  tracing  life  along 
the  mighty  river  from  its  freshwater 
beginnings  out  to  shoals  where  it 
spills  into  the  ocean.  Special  exhibits 
will  feature  sea  turtle,  alligator  and 
swamp  habitats,  as  well  as  surf  and 
reef  galleries.  The  culmination  will 
be  replicas  of  rock  ledges  that  lie 
off  Cape  Fear. 
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While  entertainment  clearly  pays  a 
role,  all  the  aquariums  have  the  larger 
mission  of  increasing  the  understand- 
ing and  value  of  North  Carolina's 
priceless  coastal  resources.  Living 
exhibits  like  this  diver  in  a  huge  tank 
grab  attention  of  young  and  old  alike — 
and  also  increase  public  understand' 
ing  of  complex  marine  environments. 


the  Mountains  to  the  Sea."  Beginning  in 
the  state's  higher  elevations,  the  story  line 
will  carry  visitors  through  the  Piedmont, 
on  to  the  Coastal  Plain,  into  coastal  waters 
and  finally  to  the  ocean.  In  the  Mountain 
Habitat,  sun  from  skylights  will  filter  through 
hardwood  trees  and  sparkle  on  water  seep- 
ing from  the  simulated  mountainside.  A 


meandering  stream  and  footbridges  will  lead 
from  a  mountain  waterfall  to  a  natural  touch 
pool,  populated  by  crawfish  and  small  fishes, 
then  on  to  a  bog  with  turtles,  frogs  and  sala- 
manders. Spectators  will  pass  alongside  a 
trout  pool  and  through  a  cave  into  the  Pied- 
mont Gallery,  where  river  inhabitants  will 
be  the  focus. 

In  the  Coastal  Plain  Gallery,  a  re-created 
beaver  pond,  coastal  river  and  cypress  swamp 
will  illustrate  additional  habitats.  Shiners, 
toads  and  carnivorous  plants  will  show  visi- 
tors what  inhabits  coastal  lakes,  bays,  bogs 
and  vernal  pools.  Plant  and  animal  commu- 
nities that  thrive  on  oyster  rocks  and  in  salt 
marshes  and  grass  beds  will  be  depicted  in 
the  Coastal  Waters  Gallery,  and  visitors  will 
get  a  "hands-on"  experience  at  the  touch 
pool,  where  whelks,  horseshoe  crabs,  spider 
crabs  and  other  sea  animals  are  within  easy 
reach.  Nearby,  juvenile  loggerhead  sea  tur- 
tles will  swim  in  display  tanks  until  they  are 
large  enough  to  be  released  into  the  open  sea. 

The  giant  ocean  tank  at  Pine  Knoll 
Shores  will  conjure  the  feeling  of  walking 
into  a  sunken  ship.  Colorful  tropical  fishes 
will  flit  about  one  side  of  the  wreck,  while 
sharks,  sea  turtles,  barracuda  and  groupers 
glide  through  the  other.  The  area  will  also 
feature  smaller  tanks  housing  animals  that 
have  developed  clever  survival  adaptations, 
such  as  camouflage,  venom  and  armor-plated 
exteriors.  Educational  programs,  films  and 
live  animal  demonstrations  will  take  place 
regularly  in  the  auditorium,  and  visitors  can 
stop  in  at  the  Discovery  Gallery  for  short, 
informal  "hands-on"  learning  sessions. 

The  Fort  Fisher  aquarium  will  center  its 
expansion  on  the  theme  "Waters  of  the  Cape 
Fear  River  System,"  an  appropriate  corner- 
stone because  of  the  aquarium's  location  at 
the  mouth  of  the  Cape  Fear  River.  But  much 
more  than  river  water  will  be  discussed. 

The  story  line  will  take  visitors  from  fresh- 
water rivers  and  swamps  to  saltwater  marshes 
and  estuaries  to  reefs  and  the  open  ocean. 
The  sojourn  will  begin  in  the  Freshwater  Riv- 
ers and  Swamps  Habitat,  a  large  atrium  filled 
with  hardwood  and  cypress  trees,  where  frogs 
will  hop  about  in  the  undergrowth.  Rushing 
water,  streams  and  cypress  knees  will  recre- 
ate area  habitats,  and  two  ponds  will  house 
salamanders,  bass,  catfish  and  perch.  Sun- 


fish  and  snapping  turtles  will  swim  nearby  in 
the  Alligator  Habitat. 

In  the  Saltwater  Marsh  and  Estuarine 
Exhibit,  a  cross-section  will  present  an  over- 
view and  introduce  such  marsh  inhabitants 
as  crabs,  shrimp,  oysters,  fish  and  marsh  lav- 
ender. The  Sandy  Surf  Zone  will  feature  a 
wave  tank  to  demonstrate  the  adaptations  of 
crabs,  fishes  and  other  animals  that  live  where 
the  pounding  surf  meets  the  shore.  In  the 
Turtle  Zone,  graphics  and  models  will  tell  the 
life  history  of  the  loggerhead  sea  turtle,  and 
visitors  can  pick  up  sea  stars,  urchins,  horse- 
shoe crabs  and  other  creatures  at  the  nearby 
touch  pool.  The  Reef  Gallery  will  display 
animals  of  deeper  waters,  such  as  octopuses, 
lobsters  and  live  corals  that  build  reefs. 

Fort  Fisher's  giant  ocean  tank  will  consist 
of  a  huge,  two-story  tank  that  offers  multiple 
views — from  the  mezzanine,  from  a  half  tun- 
nel, from  the  ground  floor  and  from  a  spe- 
cial teaching  area.  Inside,  sharks,  barracuda, 
jacks,  groupers  and  loggerhead  turtles  will 
swim  around  a  recreation  of  the  rock  ledges 
found  off  the  mouth  of  Cape  Fear.  Anemo- 
nes and  sea  cucumbers  will  live  on  the 
tank's  hard  bottom. 

In  the  adjacent  Ocean  Gallery,  smaller 
tanks  will  highlight  diverse  sea  communities, 
such  as  those  found  around  jetties,  offshore 
in  sargassum  weed  and  around  sunken  ships. 
Life-size  models  of  a  humpback  whale  and 
her  calf  will  describe  the  lifestyle  of  these 
giant  marine  mammals  and  how  humans 
affect  them.  Nearby,  an  existing  skate-and- 
ray  exhibit  will  highlight  the  difference 
between  these  flat  fishes  and  their  close 


North  Carolina's  aquariums  offer  far 
more  than  simply  fish  behind  a  glass 
wall.  Outdoor  field  trips  to  local  eco- 
systems like  this  estuary  (above),  as 
well  as  interactive  activities  like  touch 
tanks  (right),  help  visitors  appreciate 
and  interpret  aquatic  ecosystems. 


cousins,  the  sharks. 

The  North  Carolina  General  Assembly 
has  funded  planning  for  the  aquariums' 
expansions,  and  the  facilities  are  now  in 
the  design  development  stage.  But  to  turn 
blueprints  into  a  reality  takes  more  than 
plans;  the  aquariums  must  come  up  with 
$10  million  each. 

"We  hope  to  go  before  the  General 
Assembly  to  seek  funding,  and  to  raise  sup- 
plemental funds  through  the  North  Carolina 
Aquarium  Society,  our  nonprofit  support 
group,"  said  Mr.  Barnes  "It  won't  happen 
overnight,  but  we're  optimistic." 

The  expansions  will  require  a  major 
investment,  but  supporters  are  convinced 
of  the  rewards. 

"In  the  future,  North  Carolina's  rivers, 
sounds  and  ocean  waters  will  face  new 
threats  caused  by  man's  activities,"  said 
Dr.  Neal  Conoley,  executive  director  of 
the  North  Carolina  Aquarium  Society.  "To 
ensure  a  healthy  environment  and  manage 
sustained  growth,  we  must  provide  more 
opportunities  for  the  public  to  learn  and 
stay  informed  about  these  critical  issues. 
By  expanding  the  aquariums,  we  can  bet- 
ter meet  that  challenge,  while  promoting 


a  fascination  for  aquatic  life  and  offering 
an  enjoyable  family  experience." 

The  aquariums  are  open  year-round  and 
present  activities  daily.  Hours  are  9  a.m.  to 
5  p.m.  Monday  through  Saturday  and  1  to 
5  p.m.  Sunday.  In  honor  of  their  twentieth 
anniversary,  the  aquariums  have  extended 
their  hours  to  9  a.m.  to  7  p.m.  daily  includ- 
ing Saturdays  and  Sundays  from  Memorial 
Day  weekend  through  Labor  Day  weekend. 
Admission  is  $3  for  adults,  $2  for  senior  citi- 
zens and  active  military,  and  $  1  for  young- 
sters ages  6  to  17.  Aquarium  Society  mem- 
bers, children  under  age  6,  registered  school 
groups  and  AZA  members  are  admitted  free. 

For  information  about  the  aquariums, 
or  to  receive  a  calendar  of  events,  call  the 
Roanoke  Island  aquarium  at  (919)  473- 
3493;  the  Pine  Knoll  Shores  aquarium  at 
(919)  247-4004;  or  the  Fort  Fisher  aquarium 
at  (910)  458-8258.  For  information  about 
joining  the  Aquarium  Society,  call  1  -800- 
832-FISH  (3474). 

From  the  rock  pools  of  the  mountains 
to  the  salt  marshes  of  the  coast  and  beyond, 
North  Carolina's  waters  are  rich  with  won- 
derful aquatic  life.  The  living  exhibits  at  the 
aquariums  offer  a  window  into  that  watery 
world,  a  chance  to  see  eye  to  eye  creatures 
great  and  small — and  sometimes  to  hold 
them  in  your  hands.  If  you  haven't  visited 
one  of  the  aquariums  recently,  come  on 
in. .  .the  water's  fine!  0 
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—Easy  Riders— 

Vultures  are  fascinating  and  useful  birds,  and  their  magnificent, 
soaring  flight  is  only  their  most  visual  asset.  You'll  think  they 
are  wonderful,  too.  Really! 

written  by  David  Lee 


emember  the  greasy,  grimy  gopher  guts 
song?  We  sang  about  great  big  piles 
.of  them  at  summer  camp.  Add  to 


that  a  dead  watersnake  sun-baked  on  asphalt, 
throw  in  a  very  dead  cat  and  perhaps  some 
rotting  crops  aband<  >ned  in  a  field.  What 
we've  got  is  a  vulture's  idea  of  a  banquet. 

Most  people  think  of  vultures  nor  only 
as  gross,  but  also  as  ugly  and  very  unsanitary 
birds.  While  understandably  their  preferred 
cuisine  does  not  endear  them  to  us,  if  their 
diets  can  be  set  aside  for  a  moment,  vultures 
are  really  quite  magnificent.  In  flight  they 
are  at  their  best.  They  have  been  sighted 
from  passing  aircraft  at  heights  of  4  miles, 
and  one  species  was  clocked  flying  at  over 


100  miles  per  hour. 

A  vulture's  wings  are  both  long  and 
broad,  designed  for  soaring,  rather  than  flap- 
ping, flight.  When  the  wings  are  fully  open, 
the  outer  tips  of  the  primaries  are  spread 
apart,  producing  slots  that  aid  in  lifting  the 
bird.  The  bird  can  hold  the  ends  of  its  pri- 
maries— in  some  species,  its  entire  wings — 
at  an  angle  while  soaring.  This  decreases  the 
amount  of  wing  area  available  for  lift  but  pro- 
vides stabilization.  In  strong  winds,  when  the 
vultures  look  as  though  they  are  rocking  back 
and  forth,  only  their  wings  are  teetering.  Their 
heads  and  bodies  are  quite  stable.  In  the  air 
the  5'/2-foot  wing-span  of  our  common  spe- 
cies, the  turkey  vulture,  is  always  set  in  a 


characteristic  V-shaped  angle.  This  dihedral 
is  what  provides  the  stabilization.  The  rela- 
tively light  weight  of  a  turkey  vulture — 3 
pounds — in  relation  to  the  total  wing  area 
makes  these  birds  among  the  best  of  flyers. 
Even  compared  to  other  vultures,  they 
expend  little  energy  to  stay  aloft. 

Warm  air  rises.  Over  open  expanses  such 
as  parking  lots,  rocky  outcrops  and  similar 
terrain,  air  heats  quickly  and  rises  as  spiral- 
ing  thermals — invisible,  towering  swirls  of 
warm  air.  These  rising  air  currents  provide 
free  rides  for  vultures.  In  a  thermal,  these 
birds  can  effortlessly  circle  and  rise  with  the 
warm  air.  Thermals  attract  groups  of  birds, 
sometimes  only  three  or  four,  sometimes  50. 
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When  you  see  a  group  of  circling  vultures, 
do  not  assume  they  are  circling  over  some- 
thing dead.  They  are  probably  riding  invisi- 
ble thermals.  Thermals  lose  warm  air  as  they 
get  higher,  causing  the  birds  to  lose  lift.  The 
birds  will  drift  lower  into  the  thermal  or 
peel  out,  usually  one  at  a  time  and  often  in 
slightly  different  directions.  Gliding  down- 
ward at  a  gradual  angle,  they  eventually  find 
another  thermal  and  begin  their  ascent  again. 
Other  vultures  in  the  flock  watch,  wait  and 
circle.  When  they  spot  a  bird  that  has  found 
the  next  thermal  they  all  head  off,  some- 
times in  single  file,  sometimes  in  small  groups, 
to  join  their  rising  companion. 

In  theory,  vultures  can  soar  indefinitely 


without  a  single  wing  flap,  and,  except  for 
initial  takeoffs,  some  may  never  beat  their 
wings  all  day.  Moving  from  thermal  to  ther- 
mal or  riding  updrafts  from  ridges,  they  cruise 
at  about  40  miles  per  hour.  It  is  usually  well 
into  morning  before  thermals  develop,  so 
vultures  are  seldom  seen  flying  until  the  day 
starts  to  warm. 

Vultures  return  to  their  roost  late  in  the 
day,  and  sometimes  large  numbers  congregate 
in  a  few  trees.  As  part  of  the  plan  for  the  next 
day's  lift-off,  these  roosts  are  often  located 
near  a  dependable  thermal  source.  In  the 
northern  portion  of  their  range,  vultures 
migrate  south  in  the  winter,  not  just  because 
of  the  cold  weather  and  the  difficulty  of  locat- 


Imagine  what  our  highways  would 
be  like  if  we  didn't  have  active  aerial 
roadkill  disposal  crews  that  approached 
their  work  with  great  gusto.  Thb  tur- 
key vulture  is  obviously  taking  his 
(or  her)  chores  very  seriously,  and 
wouldn't  think  of  charging  us  a 
nickel  for  the  service. 

ing  snacks  under  snow,  but  also  because  they 
no  longer  have  dependable  thermals. 

In  their  quest  for  food,  vultures  watch  not 
only  the  ground  but  each  other.  To  do  this  effi- 
ciently a  stable  flight  pattern  is  a  must.  A 
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The  black  vulture  (above)  hunts  solely 
by  sight,  while  the  turkey  vulture  (right) 
locates  its  food  by  both  sight  and  smell. 
Both  species  keep  an  eye  on  each  other, 
taking  advantage  of  any  "finds"  by 
joining  in. 

vulture's  eyesight  is  about  seven  times  more 
powerful  than  ours,  enabling  them  to  keep 
track  of  other  vultures  in  the  distance.  The 
dark  coloration  helps  them  spot  their  kin- 
folks  against  pale  skies,  and  light  flash  marks 
under  the  wings  assist  vultures  in  positive 
recognition  of  each  other  at  great  distances. 
When  one  vulture  changes  its  flight  pattern 
and  begins  to  descend,  neighbors  converge 
from  all  sides.  In  turn,  birds  even  farther  away 
will  spot  the  trend  toward  a  potential  meal, 
and  they  will  follow.  Vultures  are  cooperative 
hunters,  but  perhaps  passive  cooperation 
more  accurately  describes  their  style. 

Since  vultures  typically  fly  hundreds  of 
feet  above  the  ground  they  can  see  for  con- 
siderable distances.  To  put  this  into  perspec- 
tive, at  ground  level  we  can  see  only  about 
3  miles  on  a  very  clear  day.  The  curvature  of 
the  earth  prevents  us  from  seeing  even  large 
ground -level  objects  at  greater  distances.  But 
a  vulture  flying  at  a  modest  height  of  150  feet 
can,  in  theory,  see  30  miles  to  the  horizon. 
This  visual  command  of  the  landscape  is  vast. 


Our  two  types  of  vultures — turkey  and 
black — actually  hunt  quite  differently.  The 
black  vulture  hunts  by  sight  alone,  while  the 
turkey  vulture  hunts  by  both  sight  and  sense 
of  smell.  Dead  animals  that  are  concealed  by 
vegetation  can  be  located  by  turkey  vultures, 
and  black  vultures  will  often  join  the  feast 
by  keeping  an  eye  on  the  circling  turkey  vul- 
tures. The  turkey  vultures,  in  turn,  not  only 
watch  each  other,  they  watch  the  black  vul- 
tures as  well.  Both  species  are  opportunists. 
The  ability  of  turkey  vultures  to  locate  food 
in  deep  woods  led  ornithologists  to  suspect 
that  turkey  vultures  used  their  sense  of  smell 
to  hunt.  This  was  confirmed  when  it  was 
noticed  that  turkey  vultures  would  often 
gather  in  the  air  over  gas  leaks  from  under- 
ground pipes.  Later  the  use  of  smell  in  their 
ability  to  locate  potential  food  was  confirmed 
through  a  series  of  experiments.  Birds  in  gen- 
eral do  not  make  much  use  of  their  sense  of 
smell,  and  the  turkey  vulture  and  one  other 
South  American  vulture  are  the  only  ones 
of  21  species  of  Old  and  New  World  vultures 


With  its  keen  sense  of  smell,  the  tur- 
key vulture  (above)  is  more  likely  to  be 
the  first  to  find  prey,  but  black  vultures 
are  more  aggressive  and  will  often  keep 
turkey  vultures  at  bay  until  they  have 
had  their  fill. 


to  hunt  by  tracking  down  odors. 

I  once  had  an  interesting  experience  with 
this  phenomenon.  It  took  me  quite  by  sur- 
prise because,  at  the  time,  I  was  not  aware 
of  the  turkey  vulture's  ability  to  detect  odors. 
For  several  years  I  had  used  chicken  intes- 
tines as  a  lure  to  attract  birds  at  sea  as  part 
of  long-term  studies  I  was  conducting  on 
marine  birds  off  North  Carolina.  A  common 
problem  was  what  to  do  with  this  bait  when 
a  planned  trip  was  postponed  because  of 
bad  weather.  After  all,  even  when  it  is  still 
inside  a  living  chicken,  this  material  is  not 
without  scent.  Forty-eight  hours  is  the  maxi- 
mum time  required  for  rapidly  expanding 
bacterial  populations  to  lift  the  lid  off  nearly 
any  sealed  container,  so  chicken  guts  are  not 
something  to  be  disposed  of  in  the  trash  can 
on  the  dock — at  least  not  if  you  ever  plan 
to  revisit  the  area. 

One  summer  I  brought  about  30  pounds 
of  such  unused  chum  back  to  Raleigh.  That 
night  I  buried  it  2  feet  below  ground  in  my 
backyard,  and  when  I  returned  home  from 
work  the  next  evening,  I  witnessed  the  most 
spectacular  concentration  of  vultures  that 
I  had  ever  seen.  There  were  five  to  20  birds 
perched  in  every  tree.  Between  100  and  200 
vultures  were  present.  They  apparently  could 
not  locate  the  buried  chum,  but  the  turkey 
vultures  had  no  difficulty  smelling  it.  Though 
I  could  not  detect  any  trace  of  odor,  the  vul- 
tures stayed  around  for  the  next  three  days. 

Before  we  get  sidetracked  by  revulsion 
over  what  vultures  eat,  perhaps  it  would  be 
a  good  idea  to  examine  our  biases.  First,  vul- 
tures eat  more  or  less  the  same  things  that 
other  animals  eat — our  real  concern  is  when 
they  eat  it.  The  issue  should  not  be  that  vul- 
tures don't  capture  and  kill  their  prey,  but 
that  they  are  able  to  make  a  living  without 
having  to  do  so.  The  energy  spent  in  the  chase 
and  the  kill  is  conserved,  and  the  chances  of 
injury  are  less.  As  a  culture  we  turn  up  our 
noses  at  scavengers,  but  we  see  no  problem 
with  clearing  off  100  acres  of  natural  habitat 
to  raise  a  few  head  of  beef. 

Perhaps  more  to  the  point,  many  of  the 
animals,  such  as  wolves,  foxes,  bears  and 
eagles,  that  we  have  been  conditioned  to 
respect  as  noble  predators  are  not  only  will- 
ing to  scavenge  from  carcasses,  many  make 
the  better  part  of  their  livelihood  doing  just 
that.  In  fact,  it  is  hard  to  think  of  a  predator 
that  does  not,  on  occasion,  supplement  its 
diet  with  carrion.  Conversely,  vultures  will 
catch  and  kill  insects  and  small  animals.  The 
main  difference  between  other  predators 
and  vultures  is  that  others  are  less  efficient 
in  locating  corpses,  and  most  are  not  as  well 
equipped  to  deal  with  them. 

Vultures  have  sharp,  hooked  beaks  for 
ripping  flesh  and  featherless  heads  and  necks 
that  are  easy  to  keep  clean.  In  Africa,  where 
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large  game  animals  are  a  principal  food  source 
for  vultures,  different  species  specialize  on 
different  parts.  Some  vultures  are  incapable 
of  ripping  tough  hides,  but  they  can  crack 
bones.  Others  have  longer  necks  for  prob- 
ing deep  within  the  body  cavity  and  getting 
to  choice  parts  before  they  are  available  to 
others.  Some  vultures,  the  least  aggressive 
of  the  clan,  patiently  wait  for  scraps  and 
dine  on  scavenging  insects  that  accumulate 
around  the  corpse. 

New  World  vultures  are  less  specialized, 
but  eating  is  still  not  necessarily  on  a  first  - 
come,  first -served  basis.  The  turkey  vulture, 
because  of  its  ability  to  locate  prey  by  smell, 
is  usually  the  first  to  arrive,  but  the  black  vul- 
ture is  the  more  aggressive  of  the  two,  and  the 
turkey  vulture  stays  a  few  yards  away  until 
the"  black  vultures  have  had  their  fill. 

Years  back  I  recall  seeing  historic  photos 
of  the  streets  of  Charleston.  They  were  dis- 
played to  contribute  atmosphere  to  a  restau- 
rant housed  in  one  of  the  buildings  photo- 
graphed a  century  before.  There  was  little 
difference  between  the  photos  displayed 
and  the  ones  tourists  were  taking  except 
the  dress  of  the  times — and  the  vultures. 
In  times  past,  as  evidenced  by  these  historic 
photos,  packs  of  black  vultures  roamed  the 
streets  of  Charleston,  making  a  living  from 
discarded  meat  and  produce.  Prior  to  refrig- 
eration and  modern  sanitation  laws,  in  many 
large  cities  (not  just  Charleston)  an  abun- 
dance of  spoiled  food  provided  a  dependable 
smorgasbord  for  vultures.  The  birds  performed 
a  valuable  service  and  were  tolerated,  much 
as  other  species  of  vultures  patrol  the  city 
streets  in  some  third  world  countries  today. 

In  Tibet,  where  the  ground  is  frozen  for 
most  of  the  year,  Himalayan  griffons  dispose 
of  the  dead.  The  flesh  is  cut  into  pieces  and 
fed  to  the  birds.  In  30  minutes,  an  entire 
corpse  is  consumed.  The  Tibetans'  religious 
beliefs  support  this  type  of  "burial"  in  that 
before  they  could  be  reborn  in  a  new  body, 
the  old  one  had  to  be  destroyed. 

In  the  United  States,  sanitation  laws  now 
prohibit  farmers  from  allowing  dead  stock 
animals  to  remain  unburied,  and  road  crews 
regularly  remove  carcasses  of  animals  from 
the  sides  of  highways.  Like  all  animal  popula- 
tions, the  numbers  of  vultures  fluctuate  over 
time,  governed  by  unwritten  biological  prin- 
ciples that  are  not  too  different  from  those 
of  business — supply  and  demand.  In  the  past 
vultures  played  an  important  role  in  speed- 
ing up  the  recycling  process  of  unattended 
organic  refuse,  and  they  probably  also  assisted 
in  preventing  the  spread  of  the  types  of  dis- 
eases that  can  thrive  on  rotting  carcasses. 

In  their  pursuit  of  carrion  vultures  are 
quite  adaptable.  After  losing  their  function 
in  cities,  they  took  to  patrolling  roads  for  ani- 
mals killed  by  automobiles.  With  increased 


traffic  and  speeds  this  practice,  while  it  still 
continues,  is  not  as  profitable  as  it  once  was. 
Today  vultures,  particularly  ones  wintering 
in  Florida,  have  taken  up  residence  around 
landfills.  They  are  also  opportunistic — an 
understandable  trait  if  you're  in  the  salvage 
business.  Thus,  vultures  converge  on  fish 
kills  and  have  even  learned  when  and  where 
fishermen  discard  unwanted  bait,  fish  and 
fish  parts.  It's  a  peculiar  business,  but  vul- 
tures are  good  at  it. 

While  our  New  World  species  show  great 
skills  at  locating  new  food  sources,  several 


A  big  bouquet  of  buzzards?  This 
dead  tree  has  attracted  these  black  vul- 
tures that  have  gathered  to  roost,  or 
perhaps  they  are  merely  digesting  a 
recent  meal  or  waiting  for  a  thermal. 


Old  World  species  exhibit  innovative  learned 
behaviors  in  exploiting  traditional  food  items. 
Egyptian  vultures  lean  their  heads  way  back 
and  actually  throw  stones  at  ostrich  eggs  to 
crack  them  open.  The  birds  then  rush  to 
the  egg  to  get  at  the  yolk.  This  is  a  common 
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V 


behavior  for  this  species  and  is  one  of  the  few 
documented  cases  of  tool  use  by  animals. 

Another  vulture  has  learned  to  open  its 
meals  a  more  direct  way.  The  lammergeier 
vulture  breaks  bones  and  other  hard  objects 
by  dropping  them  on  rocks.  The  bird  has  a 
grooved  tongue  especially  formed  for  extract- 
ing marrow.  In  the  succession  of  vultures,  this 
species  is  the  last  to  feed  at  a  carcass  and  is 
usually  left  with  only  the  bones.  Some  lam- 
mergeiers  have  learned  to  hunt  tortoises  and 
drop  them  from  heights  on  to  rocks  below. 
In  the  times  of  the  ancient  Greeks,  the  poet 
Aeschylus  was  killed  by  a  tortoise  dropped 
from  the  talons  of  this  vulture.  The  bald 
head  of  the  poet  below  must  have  looked 


Vultures  depend  upon  thenmals,  ris- 
ing currents  of  warm  air,  to  carry  them 
soaring  to  great  heights.  By  switch- 
ing from  one  thermal  to  another,  they 
can  stay  aloft  all  day.  Even  at  modest 
heights,  the  vulture's  command  of  the 
landscape  is  vast. 


like  a  stone.  Had  he  lived  and  written  up  the 
account,  Aeschylus  might  have  beaten  Sir 
Isaac  Newton  by  hundreds  of  years  in  the 
"discovery"  of  gravity.  Surely  it  would  have 
been  much  more  dramatic  than  an  apple 
falling  from  a  tree. 

Vultures  are  widespread,  and  while  the  Old 
World  species  and  those  in  the  New  World 
are  very  similar  in  appearance,  they  are  not 
directly  related.  The  similarity  in  appear- 
ance is  a  result  of  adaptations  to  lifestyle,  not 
ancestry.  The  Old  World  vultures  evolved 
from  eagles  and  are  strong  billed.  The  fossil 
record  shows  their  features  and  appearances 
first  being  derived  about  25  million  years 
ago.  The  palm  nut  vulture  of  Africa  (it  feeds 
on  oil  palm  nuts)  shares  characteristics  of 
both  eagles  and  Old  World  vultures. 

The  weaker -beaked  New  World  vultures 
are  much  more  ancient — they  first  appeared 
58  million  years  ago,  coming  from  a  period  of 
the  earth's  past  when  steamy  marshes  domi- 
nated the  landscape.  The  first  vultures  were 
long-legged  birds  that  waded  the  marshes 
looking  for  food.  They  evolved  from  ancient 
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A  dead  calf  in  a  pasture  is  an  invita- 
tion to  a  reunion.  To  paraphrase  the 
caption  from  a  famous  Gary  Larson 
cartoon,  you  can  almost  hear  them 
saying,  "It's  the  best  of  times,  a  hot 
day,  a  bloated  cow  and  family  flying 
in  from  all  over. " 


wading  birds  that  are  similar  to  modern-day 
herons  and  egrets.  The  relationship  is  shown 
by  a  slit  in  the  top  of  their  beaks.  At  a  cer- 
tain angle  you  can  see  directly  through  the 
slit.  This  slit  allowed  the  development  of  a 
sense  of  smell  accurate  enough  to  be  direc- 
tional in  the  New  World  species. 

Soaring  over  the  countryside  on  motion- 
less wings,  vultures  are  creatures  of  efficiency 
and  utility.  Now  that  you  have  learned  some- 
thing about  them,  perhaps  you  will  feel  com- 
pelled to  share  your  knowledge  with  others. 

Scrape  a  few  possums  off  a  country  road 
and  place  'em  on  your  neighbor's  bird  feeder. 
Maybe  you  can  get  a  few  vultures  to  drop 
by  for  lunch.  £3 
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To  Examine  Roles  of  Predators  and  Habitat  in  Bobwhite  Decline 
New  Quail  Study  Launched  on  Eastern  North  Carolina  Farms 


N  C  WILDLIFE  RESOURCES  COMMISSION 


A  new  set  of  studies  in  eastern  North  Carolina  will  examine  the  inter- 
relationship between  habitat  quality,  mammalian  nest  predators — such  as 
this  opossum — and  bobwhite  population  declines. 


Written  and  Edited 
by  Vic  Venters 


A study  that  will  examine 
the  effect  of  nest  preda- 
tors on  quail  populations  has 
been  added  to  a  major  small- 
game  habitat -research  project 
in  eastern  North  Carolina.  The 
new  study  is  an  outgrowth  of 
earlier  habitat  studies  conduct- 
ed at  Alligator  River  National 
Wildlife  Refuge  in  Dare  Coun- 
ty that  examined  the  effect  of 
pesticides  on  quail  populations. 

Concern  has  been  growing 
among  biologists  and  hunters 
about  the  steep  decline  in  quail 
populations  across  the  South- 
east, including  those  in  North 
Carolina.  Populations  are  down 
about  75  percent  from  recorded 
levels  in  the  early  1960s. 

"Changes  in  the  rural  land- 
scape have  reduced  both  the 
quantity  and  quality  of  quail 
habitat,"  said  Terry  Sharpe,  the 
Wildlife  Commission's  small - 
game  project  leader.  "This  study 
will  investigate  cost-effective 
methods  of  integrating  wildlife 
habitat  with  modern  farming 
practices,  as  well  as  the  feasibili- 
ty of  increasing  quail-nesting 
success  by  reducing  populations 
of  mid-size  mammalian  preda- 
tors. Studying  both  habitat  man- 
agement and  predator  control 
simultaneously  is  an  efficient 
use  of  manpower  and  funds. " 

Study  farms  will  be  located 
in  Hyde,  Wilson,  Halifax  and 
Edgecombe  counties,  represent- 
ing the  diversity  of  farming  situa- 
tions in  eastern  North  Carolina. 
Initial  quail  surveys  of  the  farms 
are  underway  under  the  direc- 
tion of  Dr.  Pete  Bromley  and 
Dr.  William  Palmer,  both  of  the 
N.C.  State  Department  of  Zo- 
ology, and  Mark  Jones  of  New 
Bern,  a  small-game  biologist 
with  the  Wildlife  Commission. 


Research  has  indicated  that 
the  enormous  reproductive  po- 
tential of  bobwhite  compen- 
sates for  a  normal  annual  mor- 
tality rate  of  about  80  percent. 
An  ongoing  research  project 
in  Virginia,  however,  indicates 
that  extremely  high  levels  of 
nest  destruction,  as  well  as  high 
mortality  to  adult  quail,  might 
be  overwhelming  the  quail's 
ability  to  compensate  for  nor- 
mal mortality. 

Biologists  suspect  that  some 
predator  species  are  today  not 
only  more  numerous  than  ear- 
lier this  century,  but  also  that 
quail  populations  in  the  South- 
east are  now  more  isolated  and 
vulnerable  because  of  declines 
in  habitat  quality  and  quantity. 
For  example,  on  many  farms, 


quail  lack  large  areas  of  quality 
nesting  and  brood-rearing  habi- 
tat, thereby  forcing  the  birds  to 
nest  in  areas  where  predators 
can  hunt  more  effectively. 

Sharpe  indicated  that  the 
North  Carolina  study  would 
initially  focus  on  mammalian 
predators  such  as  raccoons  and 
opossums.  If  a  camera  survey  of 
quail  nests  underway  in  Virginia 
indicates  problems  from  other 
predators,  the  study  could  be 
expanded  to  include  them. 

The  studies  will  be  conduct- 
ed on  lands  where  quail  habitat 
has  been  improved  and  also 
on  lands  where  no  habitat  im- 
provements have  been  made. 
Biologists  will  monitor  quail 
populations  on  farms  with  and 
without  habitat  improvements 


and  with  and  without  nest-preda- 
tor control.  This  will  enable  biolo- 
gists to  make  specific  recommen- 
dations to  landowners  on  how 
to  increase  quail  populations  in 
the  most  cost-effective  manner. 

Sharpe  stressed  that  the 
predator  control  aspect  of  the 
project  is  only  part  of  a  larger 
project  to  study  the  best  meth- 
ods of  increasing  quail  popula- 
tions on  working  agricultural 
land.  "Improving  habitat  on  a 
landscape  scale  is  still  the  key 
to  the  viability  of  quail  popula- 
tions over  time,"  Sharpe  said. 
"In  the  long  run,  we've  got  to 
find  a  way  to  save  and  improve 
quail  habitat.  Without  that, 
nothing  will  work." 

Sharpe  said  the  study  also 
will  focus  on  the  overall  farm 
environment  and  the  impact 
of  implementing  the  best  man- 
agement practices  on  non- 
game  species,  water  quality 
and  farm  profitability. 

"One  of  the  most  important 
aspects  of  the  study  is  that  it  is 
being  done  on  private  lands  in 
close  cooperation  with  land- 
owners so  that  results  can  be 
applied  on  lands  in  other  sec- 
tions of  the  state,"  said  Sharpe. 
"If  the  techniques  work  and  are 
accepted  by  the  owners  of  the 
study  farms,  they  also  will  work 
on  other  farm  lands  of  eastern 
and  Piedmont  North  Carolina." 

The  N.C.  Wildlife  Resources 
Commission  recently  approved 
the  additional  research,  which 
also  will  be  supported  by  the 
Virginia  Department  of  Game 
and  Inland  Fisheries  and  N.C. 
State  University.  Seventy -five 
percent  of  the  Wildlife  Com- 
mission's share  of  the  cost  will 
be  derived  from  federal  Pittman- 
Robertson  matching  funds.  The 
Wildlife  Commission's  Small 
Game  Committee,  chaired  by 
Larry  Diedrick  of  Rocky  Mount, 
recommended  approval  of  the 
funds  for  the  study. 
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Kits  Are  Free 

Coastal  Anglers  Can  Help  with  Trout-Tagging  Project 


Crossbows  Allowed 
for  Disabled  Hunters 


Through  a  simple  tagging 
project,  coastal  anglers 
may  be  able  to  help  researchers 
unravel  some  of  the  mysteries 
about  speckled  trout  popula- 
tions along  the  North  Caro- 
lina coast. 

The  N.C.  Chapter  of  the 
Coastal  Conservation  Associa- 
tion is  now  providing  free  tag- 
ging kits  to  interested  anglers. 
The  kits  will  allow  recreational 
anglers  to  tag  then  release  about 
2,000  speckled  trout  along  the 
state's  coast.  Researchers  hope 
that  when  another  angler  catch- 
es a  tagged  fish,  the  information 
from  the  tag,  along  with  data 
from  the  second  catch,  can  pro- 
vide the  N.C.  Division  of  Marine 
Fisheries  and  the  sports  fishing 
industry  with  valuable  informa- 
tion about  speckled  trout.  The 
$6,000  tagging  project  is  one 
of  three  sports  fishing  research 
project  grants  made  by  the  Ma- 
rine Fisheries  Commission. 

Currently  no  statewide 
management  plan  has  been 
prepared  for  speckled  trout  be- 
cause so  little  is  known  about 
the  fish's  habits.  Speckled  trout, 
also  known  as  spotted  sea  trout, 
range  from  New  York  south  to 
Mexico.  While  the  speckled 
trout  is  a  permanent  resident  of 
coastal  waters  in  the  southern 
portion  of  its  range,  its  popula- 
tions off  North  Carolina  and 
to  the  north  tend  to  leave  the 
estuaries  in  early  winter  and  re- 
turn the  next  spring.  The  tag- 
ging project  could  help  provide 
information  that  will  help  re- 
searchers learn  more  about  mi- 
gration patterns  and  life  cycles. 

"Speckled  trout  provide  one 
of  the  pinnacles  of  sport  fish- 
ing," said  Richen  M.  Brame, 
executive  director  of  the  N.C. 
Chapter  of  the  Coastal  Con- 
servation Association.  "More 
people  leave  their  homes  to  go 
trout  fishing  than  for  any  other 
single  kind  of  saltwater  fish. 
"But  we  have  very  little  in- 


A  tagging  kit  like  this  will  be  provided  free  to  anglers  fishing  for  speckled 
trout.  Information  gathered  will  help  researchers  learn  more  about  this 
popular  fish's  life  cycle  and  movements  along  the  North  Carolina  coast. 


formation  about  their  life  his- 
tory— where  they  go  during 
different  seasons  of  the  year," 
Brame  added.  "By  learning 
more  about  trout  habits,  fisher- 
men hope  the  information  they 
provide  will  help  the  state  de- 
velop a  management  plan.  If  the 
state  managed  for  these  fish,  we 
could  have  a  great  population." 

Anglers  who  request  a  free 
kit  will  receive  10  tags  with  ac- 
companying information  card, 


as  well  as  a  needle  used  to  in- 
sert the  tag.  Anglers  will  only 
need  to  affix  the  needle  to  a 
short  dowel  (or  broom  handle) 
in  order  to  tag  trout.  Anyone 
who  turns  in  a  tag  taken  from 
a  trout  will  receive  a  free  hat. 

To  receive  a  free  tagging  kit, 
write  the  Coastal  Conservation 
Association  of  North  Carolina, 
EQ  Box  2623,  Wilmington,  N.C. 
28402,  or  call  (910)  256-0083. 


Trout -Tagging  Tips 


•  If  you  order  a  tagging  kit,  please  use  it.  It  will  do  researchers 
-and  trout  populations-no  good  if  it  languishes  in  your 
tackle  box. 

•  Don't  tag  fish  smaller  than  12  inches  in  length.  It  is  too 
stressful  on  smaller  fish. 

•  Make  accurate  measurements  and  keep  accurate  records-bad 
data  is  as  bad  as  no  data. 

•  It  is  critical  that  you  correctly  fill  out  and  return  the  tag 
cards.  It  is  useless  for  researchers  to  receive  a  tag  return  and 
have  no  record  of  the  original  tagging  on  file. 


The  upcoming  hunting  sea- 
son marks  the  second  year 
that  certain  disabled  hunters 
may  use  crossbows. 

A  permit  is  required  for  their 
use  and  the  program  is  limited 
to  hunters  with  permanent  or 
long-term  disabilities  that  render 
the  hunter  incapable  of  suffi- 
cient arm  movement  to  draw 
back  other  legal  bows.  While 
the  permit  is  free,  hunters  must 
be  able  to  prove  their  disability 
by  a  medical  statement  from 
a  doctor. 

Crossbows  used  under  this 
permit  program  must  have  a 
minimum  of  150  pounds  of 
draw  weight  and  bolts  must 
use  the  same  type  head  that 
are  legal  for  standard  bow-and- 
arrow  hunting. 

The  new  crossbow  regula- 
tions are  among  the  Wildlife 
Resources  Commission's  new 
initiatives  to  provide  hunting 
opportunities  for  disabled  sports- 
men. Other  regulations  estab- 
lished the  Disabled  Access  Pro- 
gram and  the  Disabled  Sports- 
man Special  Hunt  Program. 

The  access  program  allows 
handicapped  sportsmen  with 
medically  certified  disabilities 
vehicular  access  to  certain  game 
lands  normally  closed  to  traffic. 
The  special  hunts  program  pro- 
vides special  either -sex  deer 
hunts  to  persons  with  specific 
disabilities  as  outlined  in  legis- 
lation passed  by  the  1993  Gen- 
eral Assembly. 

Sportsmen  interested  in  any 
of  the  named  programs  may 
refer  to  pages  40  to  42  in  the 
new  1996-97  N.C.  Inland  Fish- 
ing, Hunting  &  Trapping  Regula- 
tions Digest. 

For  more  information,  you 
may  also  write  the  Disabled 
Sportsman  Program,  N.C. 
Wildlife  Resources  Commission, 
Division  of  Wildlife  Manage- 
ment, 512  N.  Salisbury  St., 
Raleigh,  N.C.  27604-1188. 
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Book  Review 
Reptiles  of  North  Carolina 


Woodcock  by  Plasschaert 
New  Sportsman  Print  Available 


Reptiles  of  North  Carolina 
by  William  M.  Palmer  arid 
Alvm  L.  Braswell.  Illustrations  by 
Reruxldo  Kuhler.  Published  for  the 
N.C.  State  Museum  of  Natural 
Sciences  by  UNC  Press,  PO.  Box 
2288,  Chapel  Hill,  NC  27515 - 
2288.  Black/white  illustrations, 
color  plates,  412  pages,  $39.95. 

After  more  than  20  years  in 
the  making,  Bill  Palmer  and  Al- 
vin  Braswell  can  finally  rest  easy 
after  the  release  of  what  can  only 
be  described  as  the  "mother  of 
all"  state  reptile  guides. 

The  pair,  who  are  curators 
at  the  N.C.  Museum  of  Natural 
Sciences,  have  spent  the  last  two 
decades  researching  and  writing 
this  exceptionally  comprehen- 
sive guide  to  the  71  species  of 
snakes,  turtles,  lizards  and  alli- 
gators found  in  the  state.  The 
pair's  encyclopedic  knowledge 
is  augmented  by  the  superbly  de- 
tailed line  drawings  of  Renaldo 
Kuhler,  a  renowned  scientific 


illustrator,  also  employed  by 
the  museum. 

The  book  features  separate 
sections  for  each  of  the  20  tur- 
tle, 37  snake,  12  lizard  and  one 
alligator  species.  Each  animal  is 
covered  under  a  separate  sec- 
tion that  includes  descriptive 
information,  possible  variation 
in  color  or  size,  distribution  in 
the  state,  habits  and  habitat,  a 
state  and  national  range  map, 
and  Kuhler's  anatomically  cor- 
rect drawings.  Also  included 
are  color  plates  for  all  the  spe- 
cies described,  115  pages  listing 
specimen  tables,  and  a  compre- 
hensive bibliography  of  popular 
and  scientific  literature. 

Reptiles  of  North  Carolina  is 
not  light  reading,  mind  you,  but 
a  book  for  professional  herpe- 
tologists  and  biologists.  Still,  it  is 
well  written  and  clearly  under- 
standable to  the  layman.  It's  cer- 
tainly a  book  no  library  or  rep- 
tile enthusiast  should  be  without. 

— W 


Richard  Plasschaert 's  paint- 
ing of  a  woodcock  flushing 
in  a  bottomland  hardwood  for- 
est is  this  year's  North  Carolina 
Sportsman  Stamp  Print. 

Each  year  a  different  species 
of  fish  or  game  is  selected  for  the 
stamp  design.  Prints  and  stamps 
of  this  edition  will  be  available 
through  Dec.  31.  Wildlife  Com- 
mission policy  requires  that  un- 
sold art  prints  and  stamps  be 
destroyed  six  months  after  the 
stamps  expire  as  legal  licenses. 
This  measure  limits  the  number 


of  prints  and  stamps  available  on 
the  market,  thereby  increasing 
their  values  as  collectibles. 

Plasschaert 's  work  is  highly 
sought  by  wildlife  art  collectors. 
Signed  and  numbered  prints 
are  available  for  $90.  The  artist's 
proof  with  color  remarque  and 
sportsman's  stamp  costs  $232. 
Prints  may  be  purchased  through 
art  dealers  around  the  state.  For 
more  information,  write  License 
Section,  N.C.  Wildlife  Resources 
Commission,  512  N.  Salisbury 
St.,  Raleigh,  N.C.  27604-1188. 


Return  Card  to  Receive  Big  Game  Tags 
Lifetime  License  Holders  Addresses  Needed 


If  you  hold  a  North  Carolina 
Sportsman  License  or  Age 
70  Resident  Lifetime  Sports- 
man License,  please  be  sure  to 
return  an  address  verification 
card  mailed  to  you  in  mid-June. 

The  card  must  be  returned 
to  the  Wildlife  Commission  to 
obtain  the  big-game  tag  for  the 
1996-97  hunting  season.  Post- 
age for  the  return  card  is  paid 
by  the  Commission. 

"Every  lifetime  sportsman 
license  holder  must  obtain  the 
big-game  tags  by  mail  through 
the  Raleigh  office,"  said  Maj.  Ty- 
son Laney  of  the  Wildlife  Com- 
mission's Division  of  Enforce- 
ment. "There  is  no  charge  for 


big-game  tags  to  holders  of  the 
lifetime  sportsman  licenses,  in- 
cluding those  who  have  the  Age 
70  Resident  Lifetime  Sportsman 
License,  but  they  must  return 
the  card  to  get  the  tags. 

The  postal  cards  should  be 
returned  as  soon  as  possible.  Life- 
time Sportsman  License  hold- 
ers who  did  not  receive  a  card 
should  write  Big  Game  Tags — 
DP,  N.C.  Wildlife  Resources 
Commission,  Division  of  Admin- 
istrative Services,  512  N.  Salis- 
bury St.,  Raleigh,  N.C.  27604- 
1188.  Your  name,  address,  tele- 
phone number  and  license  num- 
ber must  be  included. 
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Cited  for  Leadership,  Initiative  McCall  Award 

Commission  Educator  Wins  Award  Nominations  Sought  Calendar 


A North  Carolina  Wildlife 
Resources  Commission 
educator  has  been  honored  with 
an  international  award  for  her 
work  with  Project  WILD,  one  of 
the  nation's  largest  and  most  re- 
spected wildlife  and  conserva- 
tion education  programs. 

Celeste  G.  Wescott  Maus, 
Project  WILD  program  coordi- 
nator for  the  N.C.  Wildlife  Re- 
sources Commission's  Division 
of  Conservation  Education, 
was  presented  the  1996  Project 
WILD  Coordinator  of  the  Year 
Award  on  May  18  at  a  ceremony 
at  the  annual  Project  WILD 
Coordinator's  Banquet  in  Santa 
Fe,  New  Mexico. 

Project  WILD  is  an  interna- 
tional environmental  education 
program  that  emphasizes  its  con- 
servation message  through  wild- 
life. Project  WILD's  parent  or- 
ganization is  the  Environmen- 
tal Education  Council  of  the 
United  States,  and  the  program 
is  sponsored  in  all  50  states  by 
individual  state  wildlife  and  edu- 
cation agencies,  as  well  as  by 
similar  agencies  in  Canada  and 
Puerto  Rico.  In  North  Carolina, 
the  N.C.  Wildlife  Resources 
Commission  is  the  sponsoring 
agency.  The  goal  of  Project  WILD 
is  to  help  learners  of  all  ages  de- 
velop the  awareness  and  knowl- 
edge to  make  informed  deci- 
sions about  issues  that  affect 


wildlife  and  conservation  issues. 

The  award  is  presented  to 
one  coordinator  annually,  with 
nominations  coming  from  all 
50  states,  Canada  and  Puerto 
Rico.  Ms.  Wescott  Maus  was 
nominated  for  her  achieve- 
ments in  four  categories:  com- 
munication, leadership,  initia- 
tive and  innovation. 

Among  the  achievements 
cited  was  her  work  in  help- 
ing to  develop  correlations  of 
Project  WILD  materials  to  the 
North  Carolina  school  curricu- 
lum and  to  Boy  Scout  and  Girl 
Scout  advancement  require- 
ments. Other  states  have  also 
modeled  their  correlations  after 
North  Carolina's.  Ms.  Wescott 
Maus  is  the  chairperson  for 
North  Carolina's  Environmen- 
tal Education  Correlation  Com- 
mittee. She  also  serves  on  the 
Project  WILD  Program  com- 
mittee, serving  as  a  representa- 
tive and  liaison  between  state 
coordinators  and  the  project's 
parent  organization.  This  year, 
she  planned  and  hosted  the  Re- 
gional Project  WILD  Confer- 
ence for  the  Southeast. 

Celeste  is  a  native  of  Cam- 
den, N.C.  She  and  her  husband, 
Ken  Maus,  currently  live  in 
Wilmington  and  Celeste  works 
out  of  Raleigh.  She  is  the  daugh- 
ter of  William  and  Gwendolyn 
Wescott  of  Camden. 


Nominations  of  individu- 
als and  clubs  or  organiza- 
tions are  being  sought  by  the 
N.C.  Wildlife  Resources  Com- 
mission for  consideration  for 
the  Dr.  William  H.  McCall 
Small  Game  Awards. 

Awards  are  made  annually 
to  citizens  making  outstanding 
achievements  in  small-game 
work  in  the  state. 

Nominations  will  be  accept- 
ed from  July  1  through  Sept.  1 . 
Winners  will  be  honored  at  the 
January  1997  Commission  meet- 
ing in  Raleigh. 

For  a  nomination  form,  write 
Small -Game  Program,  Division 
of  Wildlife  Management,  N.C. 
Wildlife  Resources  Commission, 
512  N.  Salisbury  St.,  Raleigh, 
N.C.  27604-1188. 

The  awards  are  named  in 
the  honor  of  Dr.  William  H. 
McCall  of  Asheville,  a  former 
member  of  the  Commission 
who  is  a  lifetime  small  game 
advocate  and  member  of  the 
National  Field  Trial  Hall 
of  Fame. 


Public  hearings  held  this 
month  will  allow  sportsmen 
opportunities  to  comment  on 
proposed  changes  in  hunting, 
fishing  and  trapping  regulations 
for  1997-98. 

Hearings  will  be  conducted 
in  each  of  the  nine  N.C.  Wild- 
life Resources  Commission  dis- 
tricts on  Aug.  12,  13  and  14.  In 
the  past,  hearings  have  been 
scheduled  during  late  January 
or  February. 

The  earlier  hearings  schedule 
is  necessitated  by  the  rule-mak- 
ing process  which  now  requires 
more  time  to  set  regulations  or 
make  changes. 


On  several  occasions,  events 
in  this  calendar  have  been 
changed  without  notice.  Read- 
ers should  always  check  with 
the  contact  listed  before  travel- 
ing to  an  event.  Items  for  listing 
should  be  conservation -oriented 
and  should  be  sent  at  least  four 
months  in  advance. 

Sept  21 

Big  Sweep,  a  cleanup  of 
beaches  and  waterways,  will  be 
held  from  9  a.m.  to  1  p.m.  at 
various  locations  across  the 
state.  This  year  marks  the  10th 
anniversary  of  the  highly  suc- 
cessful program.  To  volunteer 
for  a  clean-up  in  your  local 
area,  call  1-800-27 -SWEEP 

Sept  28 

National  Hunting  and  Fish- 
ing Day  celebrates  its  25th  anni- 
versary this  year.  The  day  honors 
the  contributions  of  hunters 
and  anglers  to  the  conservation 
movement.  Check  your  local 
paper  or  sportsmen's  clubs  for 
activities  and  events. 


Hearings  will  be  held  on 
Aug.  12  at  Swain  Auditorium 
in  Edenton,  North  Stanly  High 
School  near  Albemarle  and 
Southwestern  Community  Col- 
lege near  Sylva.  On  Aug.  13, 
hearings  will  be  in  the  Craven 
County  Courthouse  in  New 
Bern,  Alamance  County  Court- 
house in  Graham  and  the  Civic 
Center  Auditorium  in  Morgan - 
ton.  The  Aug.  14  hearings  will 
be  in  the  Nash  County  Court- 
house in  Nashville,  Bladen  Coun- 
ty Courthouse  in  Elizabethtown 
and  Elkin  High  School  in  Elkin. 
All  hearings  begin  at  7  p.m. 


Your  Answers  Count! 

"Would  you  please  take  a  moment 
to  answer  some  questions?" 


Starting  in  Spring  of  1996,  the 
Bureau  of  Census  will  be  con- 
ducting a  national  survey  for 
the  U.S.  Fish  &  Wildlife 

Service.  Your  responses  are 
important  because  they  affect 

national  policy.  When  the 
Census  calls  you,  please  take  a 

few  minutes  to  answer  the 
survey.  You'll  be  glad  you  did. 


U. 


Support  The 
5.  Fish  &  Wildlife  Service 
When  You're  Called! 


Will  Meet  Aug.  12-14 
Public  Hearings  Held  This  Month 
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BACK  OF  THE  BOOK 


WILDLIFE  THROUGH  THE  YEAR 


Our  number  has  changed! 

Call  toll  free  1-888-2HUNTFISH  and  use  your 
MasterCard  or  VISA  to  purchase  most  hunting 
licenses,  fishing  licenses,  or  a  subscription  to 
Wildlife  in  North  Carolina  magazine. 
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Wildlife  Endowment  Fund  Report 


May  1996 

Principal  Balance 
$22,497,516.01 

Interest  Earned 
$20,013,044.66 

Total  Receipts 
$42,510,560.67 

Interest  Used 
$8,660,710.48 

Fund  Balance 
$33,849,850.19 


Established  on  May  29,  1981,  this  fund  is  derived  from  the  sale  of 
lifetime  hunting  and  fishing  licenses  and  lifetime  subscriptions  to 
Wildlife  in  North  Carolina  magazine  as  well  as  from  tax  deductible 
contributions.  While  the  interest  may  be  used  to  supplement  N.C. 
Wildlife  Resources  Commission,  programs,  the  principal  remains 
invested  to  generate  additional  interest  for  the  future. 


More  on  Balance 


fry  Vie  Venters 
Last  month  we  discussed  using  a  seine  net  to  determine 
fish  population  balance  in  small  ponds.  If  you  don't  have  a 
seine  net  or  a  helper  to  assist  you,  pond  balance  can  also  be 
determined  with  a  less  precise  but  more  enjoyable  method — 
fishing.  You'll  be  analyzing  the  type  and  size  of  the  fish  you 
catch,  so  bring  a  notebook  to  record  the  details  of  your 
catch.  Sunfish  can  best  be  "sampled"  by  using  live  bait,  but 
you  can  use  artificial  lures  for  bass.  In  the  summer,  get  to 
your  pond  early  in  the  morning  to  catch  bass.  Use  the  basic 
guidelines  below  to  help  understand  the  structure  of  your 
pond's  fish  population.  If  you  catch: 


Fish  Caught 

Population  Condition 

•Bluegills  6  inches  and  larger. 
Bass  average  from  1  to  2 
pounds,  although  smaller 
and  larger  sizes  also  caught. 

Balanced  population. 

•Bluegills  average  more  than 
i/3  pound.  Bass  average  less 
than  1  pound  and  are  in 
poor  condition. 

Unbalanced  populations  with 
bass  overcrowded.  (May  be 
desirable  if  large  sunfish  are 
preferred.) 

•Mostly  small  bluegills,  3  to  5 
inches  long.  Very  few  bass 
are  caught,  and  those  caught 
are  larger  than  2  pounds  in 
size. 

Unbalanced  populations  with 
bluegills  overcrowded  and 
stunted.  (May  be  desirable  if 
trophy  bass  are  the  primary 
objective.) 

•Small  crappies,  sunfish, 
bullheads,  suckers,  or  other 
undesirable  fish  of  any  size. 

Undesirable  fish  population. 

If  you  can,  it's  best  to  keep  records  over  a  period  of  sev- 
eral months  or  longer  to  determine  the  pond's  balance.  Long 
term  records  provide  a  far  more  accurate  picture  of  your 
pond's  population.  If  you  find  that  you  have  unbalanced 
or  undesirable  fish  populations,  August  or  September  is  an 
excellent  time  to  reclaim  the  pond  by  eradicating  the  exist- 
ing population,  then  restocking  in  the  fall.  Late  summer  is 
the  best  time  to  use  rotenone  to  reclaim  your  pond  because 
high  temperatures  detoxify  waters  quickly.  Rotenone  may 
be  purchased  through  the  N.C.  Wildlife  Resources  Com- 
mission and  agency  personnel  must  be  present  when  rote- 
none is  used.  For  more  information  on  pond  management 
or  rotenone  treatment,  contact  your  local  district  fisheries 
biologist  or  call  the  Wildlife  Commission's  Division  of 
Boating  Inland  Fisheries  at  (919)  733-3633. 
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Place  to  Fish 

The  Community  Fishing  Program 

"Where  can  I  go  fishing  if  I  don't  have  a  boat?"  is  a  question  we're  often  asked  at  the 
N.C.  Wildlife  Resources  Commission.  This  is  especially  a  problem  for  city  dwellers  who 
don't  have  easy  access  to  prime  fishing  waters.  Fortunately,  the  Community  Fishing  Pro- 
gram provides  an  answer  to  this  question.  At  18  ponds  or  lakes  in  communities  across 
North  Carolina,  the  Wildlife  Commission  will  be  stocking  fish  and  managing  them 
intensively  for  fishing. 


Learning  How 

You  don't  need  to  be  an  expert  to  take  part  in  the 
Community  Fishing  Program.  Many  children  who 
grow  up  in  a  city  may  not  fish  because  they've  never 
had  the  opportunity  to  learn  how.  At  these  community 
sites,  volunteers  will  teach  fishing  tactics  and  tech- 
niques at  instructional  clinics. 

A  Lending  "Library" 

In  many  instances,  parents  and  their  children  are 
not  familiar  with  the  kinds  of  fishing  gear  anglers 
use.  The  Wildlife  Commission  is  developing  a  rod  and 
reel  loaner  program  at  the  program  sites  to  meet  this  need.  Potential  anglers 
borrow  rods  and  reels  as  if  they  were  books  from  a  library.  The  first  rod-and- 
reel  loaner  sites  will  be  in  the  Raleigh  area. 


You  can  be  a  volunteer  instructor,  or  find  out  more  about  the 
location  of  Community  Fishing  Program  sites,  by  uniting:  N.C. 
Wildlife  Resources  Commission,  512  North  Salisbury  Street, 
Raleigh,  N.C.  27604-1188. 

Photographs  by  Ken  Taylor 


Tranquil  Harbor 

Small  boats  moored  along 
Taylor's  Creek  at  Beau- 
fort depict  our  coast  as 
we  like  to  see  it.  Yet,  this 
idealized  image  is  entirely 
dependent  upon  clean 
water  and  healthy  popula- 
tions of  aquatic  species. 
One  role  of  North  Caro- 
lina's three  aquariums  is 
to  give  visitors  a  closer 
look  at  the  myriad  forms 
of  fascinating  and  hand- 
some life  that  depend 
upon  our  stewardship  of 
estuaries  and  oceans. 


Second-class  postage  paid  at 
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OUR  NATURAL  HERITAGE 


Boonie  Tunes  and  Malaria  Melodies 

by  Jim  Dean 


One  day  this  past  summer,  I  pulled  the  weed  trimmer  out  of 
the  basement  and  placed  it  on  the  railroad  ties  that  form 
a  border  between  the  "kept"  portion  of  my  yard  and  the  heart 
of  darkness  beyond.  I  began  yanking  on  the  cord  and  finally 
got  it  running.  In  fact,  I  noted  with  satisfaction,  it 
was  really  humming.  That  was  when  I  felt  the  first 
stab  of  heat  in  the  heel  of  my  hand.  Surprised, 
I  let  go  the  throttle.  For  a  long  moment,  I 
remained  rooted  to  the  spot,  trying  to  make 
some  connection  between  that  unex- 
pected pain  and  the  high-pitched  droning 
that  continued  even  though  I  could  clearly 
see  that  the  trimmer  had  stopped  running. 
And  how  come  there  were  suddenly  so 
many  flies  swirling  around  me?  No,  not  flies, 
yellow  jacketsl 

When  I  told  Scott  and  Susan,  my  son  and 
daughter,  about  this  a  few  days  later,  they  had  a 
predictable  reaction.  They  laughed.  Worse,  they  considered  it 
classic  cartoon  material.  "Here,  Puddy  Tat,"  chortled  Susan, 
mimicking  Tweety  Bird.  "Why  don't  you  rest  that  heavy  old 
motor  right  here  on  this  handy  hornet  nest?" 

It  is,  they  think,  just  another  quasi-humorous  chapter  in  my 
long  history  of  high  adventure  with  the  insect  kingdom.  And, 
of  course,  it  is.  I  suppose  it  would  be  considered  an  omen  that  I 
managed  to  be  bitten  by  a  malarial  mosquito  in  Northampton 
County  when  I  was  only  5  years  old,  and  my  association  with 
things  that  chew,  bite,  suck  and  sting  hasn't  greatly  improved 
since.  But  having  an  intimate  acquaintance  with  pests  is  hardly 
unique.  Anyone  who  spends  a  lot  of  time  in  the  boondocks 
fishing,  camping,  hunting  and  hiking  knows  that  biting  bugs 
come  with  the  territory.  The  only  good  thing  is  that  most 
encounters  aren't  truly  serious,  especially  when  they  happen 
to  someone  else. 

Several  years  ago,  my  long-time  fishing  buddy  Andy  Aretakis 
was  sacked  out  in  a  sleeping  bag  on  the  floor  of  a  mountain 
cabin  the  night  before  the  opening  of  the  trout  season.  As  he 
slept,  wasps  entered  the  cabin  through  various  crevices, 
attracted  by  the  warmth.  Unfortunately,  one  of  their  entrances 
was  through  the  ceiling  over  his  head  and,  as  luck  would  have  it, 
some  of  the  wasps  fell  on  him  and  crawled  into  his  bag.  Suffice 
to  say,  you  don't  need  to  tell  Andy  how  a  wasp  lets  you  know 
you're  crowding  him. 

Stinging  critters  like  hornets  and  wasps  may  command  our 
most  immediate  attention,  but  it's  debatable  whether  they  are 
any  worse  than  those  that  simply  nibble  at  you  relentlessly. 
Some  years  ago,  friends  recounted  a  horrible  night  camping  on 
Portsmouth  Island  when  the  wind  died  and  they  were  wrapped 
up  by  ravenous  hordes  of  mosquitoes.  Either  the  repellent  ran 
out  or  didn't  work — I  don't  recall — but  they  spent  the  night 
buried  up  to  their  necks  in  the  sand. 
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That's  a  tip  I've  never  had  to  use,  but  I  once  came  close. 
When  Charlie  Ogletree  and  I  were  kids,  we  used  to  spend  our 
summers  in  his  family's  ramshackle  cabin  at  Core  Point  on  the 
Pamlico  River.  The  mosquitos  could  be  fierce,  and  we  once  had 
no  recourse  but  to  take  refuge  in  the  car.  They  knew 
we  were  inside,  though,  and  so  many  lit  on  the 
windshield  that  when  Charlie  turned  on  the 
wipers,  one  swipe  piled  up  an  inch-thick 
rope  of 'skeeters. 

Scientists  have  not  yet  determined 
exactly  why  pests  such  as  mosquitos,  fleas, 
chiggers,  ticks  and  no-see-ums  seem  to  be 
particularly  attracted  to  some  people, 
while  virtually  ignoring  others.  Some  of 
us,  apparently,  just  taste  better.  I 
have  a  cousin  who  could  hire  herself 
out  as  flea  bait — just  walk  her  through 
an  infested  area  and  she  will  collect  every 
flea  within  20  yards.  She  does  not,  by  the  way,  consider  this  her 
best  feature.  But  apart  from  cursed  body  chemistry,  other 
factors  seem  to  make  a  difference.  Fair-skinned  folks  seem  to  be 
especially  appealing  to  some  bugs,  and  there  is  at  least 
circumstantial  evidence  that  light -colored  clothing  may  also  be 
an  attractant.  Just  this  past  summer  after  several  of  us  walked 
through  a  field  of  tall  grass,  one  hiker  was  astonished  to  find  a 
dozen  ticks  on  his  white  socks,  yet  none  anywhere  else.  (Just 
wondering,  but  do  you  suppose  there  could  be  a  link  between 
ticks  and  foot  odor?). 

It's  no  secret  that  perfume,  soap,  aftershave  lotion  and  hair 
spray  will  attract  insects,  and  it's  good  advice  not  to  use  any  of 
these  products  before  making  any  outdoor  forays.  My  own 
experience  may  not  be  typical,  but  biting  insects  seem  to  lose 
interest  in  me  after  I've  been  in  the  woods  a  few  days  and 
developed  a  sort  of  odoriferous  patina.  That  may  help  explain 
why  early  trappers  and  mountain  men  managed  to  survive  long 
periods  in  the  wilderness  without  any  kind  of  repellent. 

I've  always  been  a  bit  leary  of  coating  myself  with  repellent 
even  though  I  do  on  occasion.  But  even  without  repellent, 
there  are  useful  tricks  that  can  help  you  cope.  For  example,  deer 
flies  (yellow  flies)  particularly  like  to  land  on  your  head,  but  you 
can  avoid  much  of  the  problem  by  simply  wearing  a  hat. 

On  a  more  serious  note,  you  should  know  that  stings  and 
bites  can  cause  severe  allergic  reactions — swelling,  hives, 
breathing  difficulties,  even  cardiac  arrest — and  if  you  aren't 
sure  whether  you  or  members  of  your  family  might  have  such 
allergies,  you  really  ought  to  see  your  doctor  before  you  put 
anyone  at  risk.  There  are  oral  antihistimines  and  portable 
injection  devices  that  can  help  you  deal  with  a  serious  reaction 
when  you're  a  long  way  from  a  doctor. 

What  irks  me  is  that  all  of  this  could  have  been  avoided  if 
Noah  had  only  swatted  those  pests  when  he  had  the  chance. 
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Bark  beetles  lay  their  eggs  in  galleries 
beneath  the  bark  of  stressed  or  weakened 
trees.  When  they  hatch,  the  grubs  bore  away 
from  their  chambers  and  engrave  the  inside 
bark  layer  with  their  movements,  leaving  ' 
various  patterns  depending  on  the  species. 


A  surprising  microhabitat  in  the  for- 
est, tree  bark  often  attracts  a  thriving 
community  of  spiders,  ants  and  beetles, 
both  larvae  and  adults.  This  red-headed 
woodpecker  patrols  the  bark  of  a  pine 
tree,  looking  for  insects.  Birds  play  an 
important  role  in  controlling  harmful 
insect  populations  that  periodically 
devastate  our  forests. 


Thick  Bark,  Thin  Bark 
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Bark  is  the  tissue  growth  that  forms  on 
the  outside  of  the  cambium.  Bark  is  the 
tree's  protection  from  insects,  fungi  and 
even  fire.  On  this  tall  pine,  the  bark 
tends  to  be  thicker  at  the  bottom  of  the 
trunk  than  at  the  top,  at  least  partly  an 
adaptation  to  the  surface  fires  that  fre- 
quently run  through  pine  forests. 


The  Natural  Armor  of  Trees 

written  by  Lawrence  S.  Earley/ illustrated  by  David  Williams 

As  a  fire  crawls  slowly  through  a  pine  forest  in  eastern  North  Carolina, 
temperatures  on  the  outside  of  the  trees  may  reach  1500  degrees  F 
or  even  higher.  The  fire  is  hot  enough  to  consume  growing  grasses,  plants, 
pine  cones  and  dead  limbs,  leaving  only  ash  behind.  Yet  though  a  tree's  liv- 
ing cambium — its  thin  layer  of  life — will  be  killed  at  temperatures  of  140 
degrees  F,  most  of  these  trees  will  survive  this  fire  without  harm  because 
of  their  bark. 

Bark  is  a  tree's  tough  outer  skin  that  protects  its  vital  current  of  life  from 
floating  spores  of  fungi,  from  insect  pests,  from  heat,  from  cold,  from  fire. 
Bark  is  waterproof  and  airproof,  and  in  some  species,  such  as  the  pines,  it's 
almost  fireproof.  Because  conifers  are  adapted  to  dry,  poor  soils  where  fire 
is  an  ever-present  threat,  they  evolved  thick  plates  of  bark  consisting  of 
dead,  corky  material  with  lots  of  internal  spaces — a  superb  insulation.  In 
one  experiment,  sweetgum  trees  exposed  to  the  same  intense  fire  source 
as  longleaf  pine  trees  were  killed  twice  as  fast. 

Not  all  bark  looks  or  functions  the  same,  of  course.  Beech  and  birch  are 
thin-barked  trees,  while  oaks  and  pines  have  thicker  armor.  An  old  long- 
leaf  pine  may  have  slabs  of  bark  at  the  ground  6  inches  thick,  but  the 
champion  fortress  is  the  West  Coast  sequoias  with  bark  2  feet  thick.  Barks 
can  be  hard  or  soft.  Elms  have  soft  bark  while  oaks,  hickories  and  maples 
are  hard  barked. 

The  same  internal  layer  that  generates  the  tree's  wood — the  cam- 
bium— also  produces  its  bark.  The  cambium  is  a  thin  layer  of  cells  run- 
ning up  and  down  the  tree.  The  tree  grows  as  the  cambium  creates  new 
cells  on  the  inside,  called  the  xylem,  carrying  water  from  the  roots  to  the 
leaves,  and  new  cells  on  the  outside,  called  the  phloem,  carrying  life-giving 
sap  from  the  leaves  to  the  roots.  The  xylem  forms  wood  cells;  the  phloem 
forms  bark  cells.  As  the  cells  of  the  inner  bark  die,  they  grow  hard  and 
rigid  and  become  the  tough  shell  of  outer  bark.  The  bark  cracks  and  fis- 
sures appear  as  the  tree  adds  girth.  In  some  cases,  such  as  with  shagbark 
hickory  or  sycamore,  the  dead  bark  peels  off  in  sheets. 

Bark  often  contains  harsh-tasting  tannins  that  deter  insect  attacks,  and 
some  tree  species  are  even  armored  with  spines  and  thorns  that  discourage 
climbing  animals.  Yet,  all  too  often  the  bark  is  a  thriving  center  of  life  for 
large  numbers  of  insects.  Bark  beetles  lay  their  eggs  just  beneath  the  bark 
in  tunnels,  sometimes  called  "galleries."  When  they  hatch,  the  grubs  bur- 
row into  the  living  region  of  the  inner  bark  leaving  tell-tale  patterns  on 
the  inside  of  the  bark,  which  you  may  see  when  the  bark  falls  from  a  dead 
tree.  Wood-boring  bark  beetles  penetrate  into  the  wood  itself.  Some  of 
these  bark  beetles  may  be  quite  dangerous  to  trees.  The  elm-bark  beetle, 
for  example,  spreads  Dutch  elm  disease  which  periodically  kills  great 
numbers  of  elms. 

The  insect  community  in  and  on  tree  bark  forms  part  of  the  web  of  life 
that  sustains  a  number  of  birds,  notably  woodpeckers.  Warblers  and  nut- 
hatches spend  a  great  deal  of  time  moving  up  and  down  trees,  picking  insects 
off  the  bark  surface  or  in  the  bark  fissues.  A  woodpecker,  however,  with 
its  wonderful  adaptations  of  feet  and  beak,  can  exploit  the  hidden  world 
beneath  the  bark  for  wood-boring  insects  hidden  from  other  birds.  Using 
its  beak,  the  woodpecker  breaks  into  the  bark  beetle's  tunnel  and  uses  its 
sticky  tongue  to  remove  the  insect. 

The  only  all-weather  protective  garment  a  tree  will  ever  need,  tree  bark 
is  also  an  important  microhabitat  in  the  forest  community. 
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Seeing  in  the 


Woods 


JACK  DERM  ID 


by  Ted  Dossett 


"...  the  leaving  of  the  gun  was  not  enough . . .  Then  he  relinquished  completely 
to  it.  It  was  the  watch  and  the  compass.  He  was  still  tainted.  He  removed  the  linked 
chain  of  the  one  and  the  looped  thong  of  the  other  from  his  coveralls  and  hung 
them  on  a  bush  and  leaned  the  stick  beside  them  and  entered  it." 
"The  Bear,"  William  Faulkner 


hat  he,  13-year-old  Ike  McCaslin, 
entered  was  the  wilderness  of 
the  Mississippi  Delta  lands.  He 


sought  Old  Ben,  the  huge,  mythical  black 
bear  with  three  toes  missing  that  the  men  of 
his  town  had  been  hunting  for  years.  And  in 
a  final  concession  to  Old  Ben  and  the  wild- 
ness  it  symbolized,  the  boy  discarded  the 
artifacts  from  his  own  time  and  place  and 
entered  the  wilderness.  It  was  only  then  that 
the  bear  allowed  itself  to  be  seen. 

The  great  wilderness  of  the  Mississippi 
Delta  has  long  since  vanished,  rendered  tedi- 
ous by  the  endless  rows  of  cotton,  corn  and 
soybeans.  And  very  few  of  us  will  ever  have 
the  opportunity  to  enter  and  know  a  wilder- 
ness as  profoundly  as  did  young  McCaslin. 
Yet,  there  still  is  great  enjoyment  to  be  derived 
Otters  are  making  a  comeback  in  from  "seeing"  wildlife,  even  though  a  true 

North  Carolina,  but  seeing  one  would  feeling  of  wildness  may  be  missing. 

be  a  real  coup  for  a  wildlife  observer  For  there's  a  vast  difference  between 

because  these  animals  are  very  secre-  watching  wildlife  and  the  ability  to  truly  see 

tive  and  wary.  The  best  place  would  wildlife  and  how  it  interacts — often  in  curi- 

§  probably  be  along  some  eastern  river,  ous  and  revealing  ways — with  its  environ - 

|  especially  if  you  could  locate  otter  ment  and  the  other  creatures  that  share  it. 

i  sign  nearby.  Watching  wildlife  can  be  done  at  a  backyard 
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With  beavers  (below)  again  very  com- 
mon throughout  the  state,  it  is  not 
hard  to  find  their  ponds  and  lodges. 
The  wetlands  created  by  beavers  are 
great  wildlife  habitat  and  prime 
places  to  see  lots  of  species  that  you 
might  not  otherwise  encounter.  The 
redheaded  woodpecker  (above)  is  a 
prime  example.  These  birds  like  to 
build  nests  in  the  cavities  of  dead 
trees  in  beaver  ponds. 


bird  feeder,  from  a  car  or  even  while  get- 
ting a  sun  tan  at  the  beach.  Setting  out  to 
observe  wildlife  and  actually  seeing  it  take 
both  knowledge  and  skill. 

A  wildlife  biology  professor  once  intoned , 
"Don't  ever  let  the  classroom  get  in  the  way 
of  your  education."  That's  wise  advice,  but 
a  basic  knowledge  of  wildlife's  habitat  and 
the  other  factors  that  influence  its  behavior 
are  necessary  for  successful  wildlife  observa- 
tion. Food,  water,  and  shelter  or  cover  in  one 
form  or  another  are  essential  to  the  survival 
of  wildlife.  Its  coloration,  escape  strategies, 
superior  vision,  hearing  and  sense  of  smell 
combine  for  an  alertness  that  helps  assure 
that  survival.  And  there  are  literally  hundreds 
of  factors  that  influence  wildlife's  behavior 
and  therefore  your  chances  of  seeing  it — 
time  of  day,  weather,  migration,  mating  sea- 
sons, and  whether  it's  nocturnal  or  diurnal, 
to  name  a  few.  A  basic  rule  underlying  all 
wildlife  behavior  is  that  because  its  habitat  is 
continually  changing — light,  dark,  tempera- 
ture, food  availability — it  must  constantly 
adapt  to  those  changes.  So  a  solid  knowledge 
of  these  factors  will  greatly  increase  your 
chances  of  seeing  wildlife  and,  more  impor- 
tant, observing  it  with  a  learning,  practiced 
eye  in  its  natural  habitat. 

Alvin  Braswell,  curator  of  lower  vertebrates 
at  the  North  Carolina  State  Museum 
of  Natural  Sciences,  has  reduced  the  finding 
of  wildlife  to  a  basic  equation:  intersections 
and  patience.  In  the  urban  experience  those 
terms  seem  contradictory,  but  in  the  natural 
world,  says  Braswell,  they're  crucial  to  seeing 
wildlife.  "Intersections  are  those  areas  where 
ecosystems  meet.  There's  a  place  in  the  Sand- 
hills where  a  longleaf  pine  forest,  a  hardwood 
bottom  with  a  stream  that  feeds  a  millpond, 


and  a  loblolly  pine  plantation  all  intersect. 
And  where  the  stream  enters  the  millpond 
beavers  have  built  a  dam  that  creates  another 
variation  in  that  ecosystem." 

The  intersection  of  such  a  variety  of  eco- 
systems creates  a  greater  diversity  of  wildlife, 
everything  from  snapping  turtles  in  the  mill- 
pond to  fox  squirrels  in  the  longleaf  pines, 
according  to  Braswell.  So  it's  the  best  place 
to  look  for  animal  signs — raccoon  tracks 
along  the  pond  edge,  a  well-worn  trail  where 
beavers  have  dragged  branches  to  the  water, 
and  maybe  a  scraped  sapling  where  a  white - 
tailed  buck  has  left  his  scent  mark. 

Once  you've  located  one  of  these  inter- 
sections, the  next  step  is  to  find  a  spot  with 
a  good  field  of  view,  conceal  yourself  enough 
to  break  up  your  outline,  and  wait.  It's  also 
a  good  idea  to  make  yourself  as  comfortable 
as  possible  to  avoid  having  to  shift  position 
as  you  wait  and  give  yourself  away.  (Deer  and 
turkey  hunters  who  hunt  from  a  stand  or 
concealed  position  know  all  about  this,  and 
when  they  can  remain  absolutely  still,  they 
see  lots  of  wildlife.)  After  that,  according  to 
Braswell,  "you  might  not  always  see  what 
you  expect,  but  if  you're  patient  enough 
you'll  always  see  some  kind  of  wildlife." 

And  that's  when  the  real  fun  begins.  On 
those  occasions  when  I  have  been  skillful  (or 
lucky)  enough  to  see  one,  I  have  always  mar- 
veled at  the  appearance  of  a  wild  turkey  in 
a  hardwood  forest  in  winter.  It  would  seem 
that  a  bird  of  that  size  and  color  would  stand 
out  like  a  pair  of  golden  arches,  but  its  color 
blends  seamlessly  with  the  deep  shadows  cast 
by  low  winter  sunlight,  and  the  coppery  sheen 
striking  off  its  feathers  matches  the  glare 
glancing  off  the  dry  leaves.  Even  the  pattern 
of  its  feeding  in  the  leaves — scratch,  scratch, 
pause,  scratch — allows  it  a  moment  to  look 
and  listen  for  any  approaching  danger.  It 
moves  sporadically,  scratching,  moving,  rais- 
ing its  head  to  peer  about,  an  uneven  progres- 
sion that  makes  it  difficult  to  spot  because 
when  it  stops  it  simply  looks  like  a  dark  tree 
stump.  It  has  since  occurred  to  me  that  this 
type  of  movement  is  all  to  a  purpose,  all  part 
of  the  bird's  survival  behavior. 

One  of  the  first  lessons  learned  should  be 
about  movement — of  both  the  observer  and 
the  creatures  being  observed.  Wildlife's  senses 
are  wonderfully  attuned  to  its  surroundings, 
whereas  ours  are  conditioned  by  work,  traffic 
lights,  television  and  shopping  mall  sales.  So 
we're  at  a  disadvantage.  But  one  of  the  ways 
to  increase  the  odds  of  seeing  something  in 
the  woods  (or  streams,  marshes  and  mead- 
ows) is  by  being  careful  about  the  way  you 
move.  Move  slowly  and  deliberately,  with  fre- 
quent pauses.  This  allows  for  more  careful 
scanning  of  the  landscape,  time  to  notice 
the  nutshells  on  a  stump  indicating  a  squir- 
rel has  fed  there  or  a  trail  of  ruffled  leaves 
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left  by  foraging  turkeys.  Uneven  movement 
breaks  up  the  rhythm  of  noise  and  motion 
made  by  continuous  walking  that  can  alert 
wildlife  to  your  presence.  It  also  lets  you  lis- 
ten and  allows  you  to  pick  out  a  route  so 
that  you  can  make  the  most  of  available 
cover.  By  using  these  techniques  you  are 
imitating  wildlife  itself,  which  rarely  moves 
continuously  but  is  constantly  scanning, 
listening,  then  moving. 

The  next  step  is  learning  to  interpret 
movement.  When  there  is  little  wind,  detec- 
tion of  movement  is  much  easier.  Wind  cre- 
ates a  certain  rhythm  as  it  flows  over  large 
areas  of  leaves,  but  in  the  case  of  a  large  ani- 
mal or  bird,  the  motion  of  the  leaves  will  be 
isolated  and  erratic  as  the  creature  moves 
from  place  to  place  or  branch  to  branch.  At 
the  same  time,  certain  movements  can  alert 
you  to  the  presence  of  a  particular  species. 
The  yellow-billed  cuckoo,  a  very  curious 
bird,  is  so  clumsy  as  it  tries  to  get  a  peek  at 
the  observer  that  its  movements  are  a  dead 
giveaway.  Being  aware  of  movement  is  some- 
thing that  wildlife  does  to  assure  its  survival. 
Developing  the  same  awareness  and  ability 
to  read  movement  is  vital  to  becoming  a 
good  wildlife  observer. 

Despite  many  years  of  roaming  the  woods 


looking  for  wildlife,  I  have  always  had  a  great 
sense  that  I  was  being  seen  much  more  than 
I  was  seeing.  And  that  creates  an  excitement, 
almost  a  sense  of  mystery,  when  you  enter 
woods.  So  even  the  most  skillful  movement 
is  wasted  without  skill  in  seeing.  Scanning, 
just  letting  your  vision  roam  across  the  land- 
scape rather  than  trying  to  focus  on  every- 
thing that's  happening,  makes  it  much  easier 
to  detect  movement.  Nothing,  not  even  wild- 
life, sees  everything,  so  you  must  let  any 
movements  come  to  you.  The  observer's  job 
is  to  notice  them,  even  on  the  periphery  of 
his  or  her  vision.  Look  behind  you  once  in 
a  while.  Many  times  while  fishing  Piedmont 
streams  I  have  turned  and  looked  back  down- 
river to  see  deer  crossing  or  even  standing  in 
the  river  and  watching  me. 

On  several  other  occasions  I  have  watched 
northern  water  snakes  swallow  bull- 
head catfish.  Each  time  I  was  alerted  by  a 
faint  splashing  as  the  snake  clamped  onto 
the  thrashing  fish.  As  the  snake  maneuvered 
the  fish  into  a  headfirst  swallowing  position, 
I  could  watch  without  disturbing  the  process, 
because  by  this  time  the  snake  was  totally 
focused  on  swallowing  something  two  to 
three  times  its  body  size.  The  lesson  here  is 


A  key  to  finding  wildlife  is  know- 
ing the  best  places  to  begin  looking. 
Experienced  observers  look  for  ''inter- 
sections where  ecosystems  meet "  like 
the  one  above,  a  longleaf  pine  forest 
surrounding  a  pond  created  by  a 
beaver  dam. 
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Wood  ducks  are  abundant  in  the 
state,  having  rebounded  from  their 
low  population  levels  of  some  years 
ago.  Under  the  right  conditions  it 's 
possible  to  sneak  up  on  these  wary 
birds,  but  it  might  be  easier  to  sit 
quietly  and  watch  them  come  in 
at  dusk  to  roost. 


that  to  become  a  good  observer,  you  must 
be  alert  to  any  unusual  movement,  no  mat- 
ter how  seemingly  unimportant.  By  the  way, 
according  to  my  rough  timing,  it  takes  about 
40  minutes  for  a  northern  water  snake  to 
swallow  a  catfish. 

Weather  strongly  influences  the  behavior 
of  wildlife  but  can  also  work  to  the  advan- 
tage  of  the  observer.  On  windy  days  many 
wildlife  species  are  less  active  because  wind 
noise  reduces  their  hearing  and  detection  of 
movement,  thus  making  them  more  vulnera- 
ble. But  it  also  can  cover  the  sound  of  an 
observer's  movements.  One  overcast  winter 
day  I  crept  within  30  feet  of  a  flock  of  wood 
ducks  by  using  a  beaver  dam  to  shield  my 
movement  and  a  stiff  wind  to  muffle  the 
sound  of  my  approach  through  the  water. 
After  watching  them  for  several  minutes,  I 
stepped  around  a  brush  pile,  and  the  birds 
exploded  from  the  water,  not  just  in  panic 
but  seemingly  shocked  that  anything  could 
have  caught  them  so  off  guard.  It  gave  me 
no  little  satisfaction  to  know  that  I  had  actu- 
ally used  elements  of  the  ducks'  habitat  and 
existing  weather  conditions  to  surprise  them 


so  completely.  On  another  occasion  I  watched 
a  family  of  beavers  over  several  days  as  the 
beavers  sat  huddled  atop  their  lodge,  which 
had  been  flooded  by  high  water.  Eventually 
they  had  to  abandon  the  lodge.  As  the  water 
continued  to  rise,  the  lodge  sort  of  disassem- 
bled itself  and  floated  away.  It  seems  that 
beavers  aren't  always  the  master  engineers 
we  frequently  have  been  led  to  believe. 

Storms  also  have  a  way  of  driving  some 
species,  primarily  birds,  from  their  nor- 
mal range  and  perhaps  into  your  backyard. 
That  must  have  been  the  case  for  the  rose- 
breasted  grosbeak  that  wound  up  in  my  back- 
yard one  stormy  November.  I  didn't  see  the 
bird  immediately  but  was  alerted  by  an  unfa- 
miliar call.  Finally,  I  detected  a  splotch  of  crim- 
son among  the  leaves  and,  with  the  use  of 
binoculars,  was  able  to  identify  it.  The  storm 
had  probably  pushed  the  bird  several  hundred 
miles  east  of  its  normal  range.  An  extended 
cold  snap  puts  greater  energy  demands  on 
wildlife  and  forces  species  to  shed  some  of 
their  wariness  in  their  quest  for  food. 

Listening  is  almost  as  important  as  look- 
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ing.  Sound  can  alert  you  to  the  presence  of 
wildlife  outside  your  field  of  vision,  and  if  you 
hear  wildlife,  you  will  have  a  good  chance 
of  seeing  it.  John  Connors,  the  Raleigh  city 
naturalist,  has  raised  that  skill  to  a  fine  art. 
Each  year  he  guides  a  group  to  a  woodcock 
"singing"  ground,  an  area  where  they  can 
witness  the  birds  perform  their  spring  mat- 
ing flights.  The  trouble  is,  according  to  John, 
the  birds  change  their  singing  grounds  every 
year,  which  means  his  spring  ritual  is  to  locate 
the  new  grounds.  Listening  is  the  first  step  in 
the  process.  "In  early  spring  I  ride  the  back 
roads  listening  for  spring  peepers  and  chorus 
frogs.  These  frogs  like  areas  that  are  wet  but 
that  have  been  disturbed  or  have  new  growth, 
and  woodcock  favor  the  same  kind  of  places. 
So  when  I  hear  the  frogs,  I  stop  and  listen 
until  sunset.  About  then  the  cardinals  and 
white -throated  sparrows  start  making  their 
'staging'  or  roosting  calls,  and  usually  within 
five  minutes  after  they  stop  calling,  I'll  hear 
a  woodcock  'peent'  that  tells  me  I'm  on  a 
singing  ground."  John's  experience  and  knowl- 
edge of  wildlife  behavior  led  him  to  make 
the  connection  between  frog  and  songbird 
and  woodcock,  but  it  all  began  with  the 
simple  act  of  listening. 

One  of  the  greatest  pleasures  of  watch- 
ing wildlife  is  discovering  behavior  that  you 
have  never  seen  before.  Actions  that  might 
seem  ordinary  or  even  meaningless  can  be 
surprising  because  they  may  actually  repre- 
sent adaptive  behavior.  One  spring  day  I  lazily 
watched  several  common  grackles  landing 
on  a  large,  flat  rock  that  jutted  into  a  small 
run  of  a  large  Piedmont  river.  I  thought  they 
were  coming  down  to  drink  but  noticed  they 
were  running  along  the  rock  parallel  to  the 
current,  an  odd  way  to  get  a  drink,  I  thought. 
But  as  I  watched,  a  grackle  dipped  to  the 


very  edge  of  the  current,  plucked  up  a  3- 
inch  threadfin  shad  in  its  beak  and  flew  to 
another  rock,  where  it  dined  on  the  wrig- 
gling fish.  It  was  behavior  that  I  had  never 
seen  before.  I  didn't  know  that  grackles 
were  fish  eaters,  but  the  bird's  unexpected 
movements  alerted  me  to  this  adaptive  behav- 
ior, while  giving  a  surprising  glimpse  into  the 
grackle's  opportunistic  nature. 

This  also  showed  that  wildlife  movements 
are  rarely,  if  ever,  without  design.  Economy 
of  movement  means  economy  of  energy,  a 
fact  that  greatly  influences  wildlife  behavior. 
Most  animals,  especially  large  ones,  follow 
the  easiest  routes  through  the  woods,  unless 
experience  has  shown  a  particular  route  to 
be  unsafe.  Their  paths  wind  around  hills  and 
through  gaps  rather  than  over  them.  Such 
behavior  saves  energy  (as  humans  also  know), 
and  that  knowledge,  when  applied  to  all  wild- 
life, becomes  basic  to  an  observer's  skill. 

I'm  sure  there  are  many  other  techniques 
developed  and  used  by  wildlife  observers  that 
I  haven't  touched  upon.  At  the  same  time, 
I'm  sure  watchers  are  all  bound  by  a  deep  fas- 
cination for  learning  about  wildlife  and  what 
it  can  teach  us.  The  deeper  the  learning,  the 
greater  the  fascination.  It  was  what  young 
McCaslin  knew  instinctively  when  he  dis- 
carded those  objects  from  his  own  environ- 
ment in  order  to  immerse  himself  even  more 
deeply  in  the  wilderness.  This  doesn't  mean 
you  have  to  give  up  binoculars  or  camouflage 
clothing  or  any  item  that  will  improve  your 
chances  of  seeing  wildlife.  They  are  merely 
tools  that  will  help  you  broaden  your  under- 
standing of  wildlife  and  its  interrelationships, 
and  witness  its  seemingly  infinite  capacity  to 
surprise,  and  ultimately  lead  you  to  the  real- 
ization that  all  of  the  natural  world  is  a  thing 
of  awesome  beauty. 


t  EUGENE  HESTER 


Red  fox  pups  (above,  left)  would  cer- 
tainly count  as  a  worthy  sighting,  but 
you'd  probably  have  to  know  where 
a  den  is  before  even  trying  to  get  a 
glimpse  of  these  animals.  Wild  turkey 
populations  in  the  state  have  rebounded 
from  a  low  of  about  2,000  birds  to 
over  80,000,  but  these  birds  are  so 
wary  that  it  would  take  luck  or  care- 
fid  planning  to  see  them.  The  best  bet 
might  be  to  sit  quietly  at  dawn  in  an 
area  they  are  known  to  use. 
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Here's  the  lonely  guy's  guide 
to  success  in  the  hot  fields 
of  September. 

written  by  Gerald  A.  Almy  ©1996 


Mention  dove  hunting  to  most 
North  Carolina  sportsmen,  and 
they  picture  images  of  huge  fields 
of  cut  corn  surrounded  by  dozens  of  shoot- 
ers waiting  for  birds  to  fly  while  simmering 
under  a  hot  noonday  sun.  It's  opening  day, 
and  there  are  coolers  full  of  soft  drinks  and 
a  partylike  atmosphere.  Sometimes  there  is 
a  lot  of  good-natured  ribbing  shouted  back 
and  forth  between  shooting  positions  as  the 
afternoon  sun  descends  and  the  birds  come 
swooping  in  like  gray  ghosts.  And  there  are 
more  than  a  few  misses. 

The  shooting  is  fast  and  furious,  especially 
at  a  few  of  the  better  stations  around  the 
field.  At  others  it's  only  mediocre,  but  since 
there  are  so  many  gunners,  one  can't  simply 
move  to  where  the  birds  are  flying.  Someone 
else  has  already  taken  that  prime  spot. 

But,  after  all,  opening  day  is  as  much  a 
social  event  as  it  is  a  hunt.  After  the  doves  stop 
flying,  there  will  be  barbecue,  grilled  doves, 
potato  salad,  coleslaw,  baked  beans  and  home- 
made desserts  served  on  picnic  tables. 

It's  an  annual  celebration  and,  for  many 
participants,  the  only  time  they  go  "dove 
hunting. "  For  those  in  good  shooting  spots, 
the  wing  shooting  can  be  superb.  But  after 
that  first  day,  the  doves  usually  go  elsewhere. 

If  you  don't  have  the  social  connections 
to  be  invited  to  such  festive  dove  shoots,  or 
simply  don't  care  for  the  crowds,  there's 
another  kind  of  North  Carolina  dove  hunt- 
ing. And  though  I've  participated  in  a  few 
social  shoots  over  the  years,  this  other  kind 
of  dove  hunting  is  the  type  I  prefer.  It's  dove 
hunting  alone  or  with  one  or  two  friends. 
Contrary  to  common  belief,  you  don't  really 


need  a  busload  of  hunters  to  surround  a  field. 
Some  awfully  good  shooting  can  be  enjoyed 
alone  or  with  a  few  hunters.  This  is  the  kind 
of  dove  hunting  I've  specialized  in  for  over 
25  years,  and  it's  yielded  more  than  a  few 
delicious  dove  dinners.  It  also  gives  me  the 
feeling  that  I've  really  been  hunting,  instead 
of  simply  filled  some  designated  stand  site. 

Time  must  be  allotted  for  scouting  and 
locating  good  areas  to  hunt.  Then  you  have 
to  watch  the  birds  to  see  which  flight  routes 
they  are  using,  just  as  you'd  pattern  a  buck's 
movements  from  bedding  to  feeding  areas. 
The  feeling  of  accomplishment  when  you 
bag  birds  is  also  greater,  since  you  use  your 
own  hunting  skills,  rather  than  simply  show 
up  at  an  organized  shoot. 

And,  if  the  initial  spot  you  select  doesn't 
turn  out  to  be  the  best,  you're  free  to  move 
to  where  more  birds  are  flying.  If  many  doves 
land  in  a  field  using  a  route  you  haven't  cov- 
ered, you  can  sneak  up  and  try  to  jump  shoot 
them  and  get  the  birds  flying  again — per- 
haps past  your  partner's  location.  There's  a 
great  feeling  of  being  in  control  of  events. 

Another  advantage  to  this  type  of  hunt- 
ing is  that  you  can  shoot  fields  or  near  water- 
ing holes  without  driving  the  doves  away 


You  don't  need  a  crowd  to  hunt 
doves  successfully,  but  it  will  help  to 
select  your  shooting  station  carefully. 
Before  you  enter  a  field,  watch  it  long 
enough  to  determine  the  flight  lanes 
the  doves  are  using.  The  addition  of  a 
dog  to  fetch  the  doves  can  elevate  this 
sport  to  a  higher  level  of  enjoyment. 
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completely.  Big  shoots  can  burn  out  areas 
in  just  a  day  or  two. 

North  Carolina  is  a  great  place  to  hunt 
doves  alone  or  with  a  couple  of  companions. 
The  state  has  large  populations  of  resident 
birds,  and  migrating  doves  swell  their  num- 
bers even  more  from  September  through 
December.  There  are  still  a  fair  number  of 
small  family  farms  with  relatively  small  fields 
that  can  be  covered  by  a  few  hunters.  The 
entire  state  can  be  good,  but  the  eastern 
two-thirds — the  Piedmont  and  Coastal 
Plain — has  an  edge  over  the  mountains, 
although  farms  in  the  foothills  can  yield 
mighty  good  shooting. 

The  first  step  in  setting  up  a  solo  or 
small-party  dove  hunt  is  to  scout  areas 
within  reasonable  driving  distance  and  find 
several  potentially  good  spots.  Some  public - 
land  dove  fields  are  available.  A  few  of  the 
better  ones  include  the  Sandhills  Game 
Land  in  Richmond,  Scotland  and  Moore 
counties  near  Rockingham,  the  Caswell 
Game  Land  near  Yancey  ville  in  Caswell 
County,  and  Cherry  Farm  Game  Land  in 
Wayne  County  near  Goldsboro. 

The  majority  of  hunting,  though,  takes 
place  on  private  farms.  This  is  where  hunt- 
ing alone  or  with  a  couple  of  friends  can 
pay  off,  because  more  landowners  are  will- 
ing to  let  one  or  two  hunters  use  their  fields 
than  a  whole  caravan  of  shooters. 

Drive  backroads  in  the  area  you  hope  to 
hunt  and  watch  for  birds  flying  or  resting  on 
power  lines  or  in  dead  trees.  If  you  can  find  a 
slightly  elevated  spot,  you  can  look  over  quite 
a  bit  of  territory  using  binoculars.  Watch  birds 
long  enough  to  determine  main  flight  routes 
and  feeding  destinations,  then  approach  the 
landowner  and  ask  permission.  Be  sure  to 
indicate  that  you'll  only  hunt  with  a  couple 
of  other  people  or  alone,  and  that  you'll  watch 
where  you  shoot  and  make  sure  gates  are 
closed,  and  no  trash  or  shells  left. 

Large  agricultural  spreads  should  be 
avoided.  These  aren't  as  easy  for  a  small 
number  of  hunters  to  cover,  and  chances  are 
better  that  clubs  or  other  groups  will  have 
already  locked  up  those  fields  if  they  are  good 
for  dove  shooting.  Small  harvested  fields  of 
corn  are  traditional  and  reliable,  but  doves 


also  like  wheat,  sunflowers,  millet,  milo  and 
other  small  grains  if  you  can  find  them.  Vari- 
ous weed  seeds  are  also  eaten,  and  you  don't 
necessarily  have  to  find  a  cut,  cultivated  field 
to  have  good  dove  shooting.  Watering  areas 
nearby,  evergreens  for  roosting,  and  telephone 
or  power  lines  for  loafing  add  to  the  attrac- 
tiveness of  an  area  for  doves. 

Small  fields  concentrate  the  birds,  and 
they'll  use  fewer  flyways  while  entering  and 
leaving.  Look  for  setups  with  a  hedgerow 
along  the  edge  of  the  field  for  cover,  a  couple 
of  old,  leafless  trees  for  the  birds  to  rest  in, 
and  perhaps  a  pond  nearby. 

Try  to  pinpoint  three  or  four  good  loca- 
tions. That  way,  if  someone  else  is  hunting 
there  or  if  the  doves  just  aren't  moving  in  that 
area,  you'll  have  an  alternative  spot  to  try. 

When  hunting  by  yourself,  it's  important 
to  watch  the  area  from  a  distance  for  up  to 
an  hour.  Binoculars  will  help  pinpoint  birds 
on  the  ground,  as  well  as  those  flying  and 
resting  in  trees  or  power  lines.  It's  best  not 
to  start  until  about  midafternoon,  since 
doves  seldom  fly  much  during  the  hottest 
part  of  the  day. 

Pay  particular  attention  to  flight  patterns. 
Most  doves  will  have  a  few  alleys  or  lanes 
they  use — a  wooded  point,  a  large  tree,  field 
corners  or  a  notch  in  the  treeline.  Locate 
your  stand  where  the  birds  enter  the  field 


A  powerline  loaded  with  doves  is  a 
good  sign  that  doves  are  using  a  field, 
and  it's  an  easy  sign  to  spot.  This  is  a 
particularly  useful  way  to  locate  good 
shooting  because  the  doves  often  rest 
in  such  spots  during  the  warm  part  of 
the  day  before  they  begin  feeding  in 
late  afternoon.  Doves  can  get  wary  at 
times,  so  it  pays  to  choose  a  shooting 
stand  that  offers  some  concealment  or, 
at  least,  breaks  up  your  silhouette. 


'  .1  K  M  PA  ALMY 


most  often  and  where  there's  enough  cover, 
such  as  a  row  of  cedars,  brush,  a  fence  line 
or  standing  corn,  so  that  you  can  position 
to  break  your  silhouette.  Wearing  camou- 
flage or  at  least  drab-colored  clothing  also 
helps,  particularly  if  the  birds  are  skittish. 

Once  you've  pinpointed  a  few  spots  that 
you  think  will  make  prime  stand  locations, 
it's  time  to  enter  the  field.  But  don't  just 
barge  in.  Instead,  hunt  your  way  to  the  stand 
locations.  Often  you  can  flush  doves  as  you 
enter  the  field,  and  sometimes  they'll  flush 
within  shooting  range.  Adding  a  brace  or 
two  of  birds  to  the  game  pouch  before  you 
even  set  up  is  a  nice  way  to  start  any  hunt. 

If  two  or  three  hunters  are  present,  walk- 
ing parallel  through  a  field  can  sometimes 
produce  good  jump  shooting.  On  one  recent 
trip,  a  friend  and  I  bagged  a  third  of  our  lim- 


its in  this  manner  before  we  took  stands  for 
pass  shooting.  Doves  will  often  veer  back  away 
from  one  hunter  and  give  another  a  shot, 
especially  if  all  hunters  freeze  at  the  flush. 

This  is  not  traditional  dove  hunting,  it's 
true,  but  it  works  and  it's  fun.  Another  tactic 
we  sometimes  use  is  to  flush  birds  after  we've 
taken  a  stand  if  they  aren't  flying  enough. 
Sometimes  the  doves  come  in  fast,  then  just 
sit  there  in  the  field  feeding  all  afternoon. 
That  can  get  frustrating,  but  if  you're  hunt- 
ing with  a  friend  or  two,  you  can  solve  the 
problem  by  sending  one  person  out  to  move 
them  around.  Often  that  person  will  get  a 
jump  shot  or  two,  and  the  others  may  get 
shots  as  the  birds  fly  away.  The  doves  might 
also  return  again  later,  offering  still  more 
shooting.  If  you  have  a  retriever,  you  can 
bring  him  along  to  gather  birds,  and  your 
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dog  may  flush  doves  periodically. 

Another  trick  when  you're  hunting  alone 
is  to  change  stands  occasionally.  I  was  hunt- 
ing one  field  recently  when  the  birds  seemed 
to  fly  in  from  any  spot  where  I  happened  not 
to  be.  Sound  familiar?  By  changing  my  stand 
four  or  five  times,  though,  I  was  able  to  keep 
them  confused  as  to  where  the  danger  was, 
and  I  managed  to  enjoy  fairly  good  shooting, 
picking  up  eight  birds  for  the  afternoon. 

One  of  the  main  keys  to  enjoying  good 
hunting  alone  is  to  pick  small  fields.  It  doesn't 
take  much  acreage  to  attract  doves.  NX/hat  it 
takes  is  a  food  they  like  and  the  right  habitat 
conditions  nearby. 

One  of  my  most  rewarding  dove  hunts 
took  place  on  a  farm  of  just  over  20  acres 
that  had  a  few  small  fields  of  corn  taking  up 
maybe  8  acres.  When  I  closed  the  door  on 
my  truck,  at  least  two  dozen  birds  flushed  with 
softly  whistling  wings.  Luckily,  they  flew  just 
a  few  feet,  then  resettled  in  the  corn  stubble. 

I  couldn't  barge  into  this  small  field  with- 
out scattering  all  the  doves,  so  I  snuck  behind 
a  hedgerow  to  an  adjacent  overgrown  field, 
then  worked  my  way  out  along  a  brushy  point 
to  an  oak  tree  growing  partly  in  the  corn- 
field. There  were  woods  nearby,  and  a  pond 
lay  just  over  the  hill.  With  this  posh  setup, 
the  birds  had  everything  they  needed  within 
a  very  small  area — food,  cover  and  water. 
And,  so  did  I. 

The  flying  was  fast  and  furious  that  blus- 
tery October  day,  with  doves  coming  in  low 
and  fast  past  my  location  at  the  base  of  the 
oak.  The  birds  flew  in  flurries,  which  is  typi- 
cal dove  behavior.  Twice  I  went  to  retrieve 
downed  doves  and  had  two  or  three  more 
zoom  overhead  as  I  tried  to  get  back  to  the 
cover  of  the  stand.  A  limit  came  quickly,  too 
quickly  that  afternoon. 

For  this  type  of  small-field,  close-range 

Fields  of  recently  harvested  com  are 
probably  your  best  bet,  and  certainly 
one  of  the  most  visible.  The  best  corn 
fields  are  those  that  have  been  mechani- 
cally harvested  by  a  crew  that  does  a 
fairly  sh>ppy  job — that  leaves  more 
corn  on  the  ground. 
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Mourning  doves  (above)  are  so  pro- 
lific that  hunting  has  had  no  adverse 
effect  on  their  numbers.  This  hunter 
(below)  is  using  a  small  cedar  to  break 
up  his  silhouette. 

shooting  at  birds  swooping  in  low,  I  like  an 
improved  cylinder  or  sometimes  even  an  open- 
choked  gun.  If  I  expect  very  tight  shooting,  I 
use  a  16-gauge  cylinder -cylinder  Stevens  side- 
by-side  handed  down  to  me  by  my  father 
(normally  my  grouse  gun).  If  the  birds  are 
flying  a  bit  higher,  my  12 -gauge  American 
Arms  double  or  20 -gauge  Winchester  Model 
24  double  gets  the  nod,  both  with  improved 
cylinder /modified  chokes.  For  single  barrel 
pumps  and  autoloaders,  improved  cylinder 
is  usually  the  best  choke,  though  sometimes 
modified  is  preferable  for  longer  shots.  For 
all  gauges,  go  with  size  V/2  or  8  shot. 

You'll  be  doing  yourself  a  favor  to  give 
these  tactics  a  try.  Hundreds  of  small  fields 
that  are  useless  for  the  big  clubs  and  social 
shoots  are  waiting  for  a  solo  hunter  or  small 
group  to  enjoy.  And  when  you  use  your  hunt- 
ing skills  to  bag  doves  instead  of  simply  show- 
ing up  and  taking  an  assigned  stand,  you'll 
find  it  more  satisfying.  You  may  also  bag 
your  limit  more  quickly.  0 
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LOSING  ROUNDS 

with  Heavyweight  Bucks 

What  can  deer  hunters  learn  from  failure? 
Just  about  everything. 

by  Mike  Gaddis  ©1996 
photographed  by  E  Eugene  Hester©1996 


Anyone  who  goes  toe  to  hoof  with 
a  heavyweight  whitetail  is  going  to 
get  bruised.  Mature  bucks  with  tall 
antlers  come  with  an  attitude.  For  all  their 
stealth  and  reclusive  habits,  once  they  are  on 
the  move,  they  are  supremely  self-confident 
and  radiate  a  kinetic  energy  that  transcends 
the  most  fundamental  law  of  physics.  With 
these  super  deer,  for  every  action  there  is  an 
opposite  and  quite  unequal  reaction  on  the 
part  of  any  human  in  proximity.  While  a  deer 
will  proceed  with  an  assurance  approaching 
arrogance,  our  poise  is  more  likely  to  dete- 
riorate as  quickly  as  a  banana  in  a  blender. 
Time  and  again,  these  big,  mature  bucks 
intimidate  us  into  failure,  leaving  us  to  count 
the  many  ways  we  fall  short.  When  you  think 
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you  have  one  on  the  ropes,  he  is  likely  to 
sidestep  and  clobber  you  again. 

I  don't  know  anyone  who  stays  in  the 
win  column  with  good  deer,  and  I  don't 
expect  to.  I  do  know  ethical  hunters  who 
take  one  or  two  truly  nice  deer  each  season, 
and  I  deeply  respect  their  ability  to  touch 
most  of  the  bases  most  of  the  time.  They  do 
it  by  superior  concentration  on  the  elements 

Any  hunter  who  seeks  a  trophy  buck 
whitetail  is  going  to  suffer  some  setbacks, 
and  some  of  them  will  be  embarrass- 
ing. Mature  bucks  seem  to  have  a  sixth 
sense  that  gives  them  warning  anytime 
their  other  keen  senses  fail. 


Now  you  see  him;  now  you  don't.  Deer 
can  hide  in  this  kind  of  high  cover  in 
a  heartbeat,  and  it's  a  tough  place  to 
try  to  hunt.  Chances  are  we're  getting 
a  quick  look  at  this  particular  deer 
only  because  the  hunter  was  using  a 
camera  rather  than  a  gun. 

most  closely  associated  with  defeat — 
equipment  failure,  wind,  motion,  scouting 
laxity  and  the  sixth  sense  of  the  quarry.  I 
think  you  can  add  what  I  call  hyperappre- 
hension  (buck  fever).  Those  hunters  who 
succeed  also  obsessively  probe  their  short- 
comings and  refuse  to  forget  what  they  learn. 

Everybody  has  a  coffin  in  the  closet  when 
it  comes  to  equipment  mishap.  Three  seasons 
ago,  I  was  sneaking  along  a  slippery  creek  bed 
and  fell  with  my  bow.  It  took  quite  a  drub- 
bing on  the  rocks.  Nothing  looked  askew,  so 
I  hunted  on,  checking  it  thoroughly  when  I 
got  home.  I  ran  a  bunch  of  arrows  through 
it  and  every  group  was  tight.  A  week  later  I 
had  a  spectacular  buck  under  me,  broad- 
side and  distracted,  at  fifteen  yards.  Just  as 
I  neared  full  draw,  there  was  a  horrendous 
scrunch  of  metal  against  metal.  The  fellow 
with  all  the  antlers  disappeared  into  cover 
faster  than  I  can  tell  it.  It  took  me  a  while 
to  figure  it  out,  and  when  I  did  I  felt  dumber 
than  a  bag  of  hair.  The  arrow  rest  had  been 
disturbed  just  enough  by  the  jolt  to  prevent 
adequate  broadhead  clearance.  All  two 
dozen  arrows  I  had  shot  so  perfectly  as  a 
check  were  field  points ! 

Now  and  ever  after,  when  I'm  about  to  make 
an  equipment  inquisition,  I  actually  make  a 
step-by-step,  written  checklist  and  have  it  sec- 


ond-guessed by  a  knowledgeable  bystander. 

Arborne  scent  provides  distant  early 
warning  for  whitetails,  and  mature  bucks 
are  past  masters  at  scouring  the  wind.  It 
takes  only  a  few  empty  confrontations  to 
scorch  your  subconscious  with  the  astound- 
ing acuity  of  that  rakish  black  nozzle. 

This  season  past,  I  sat  out  a  morning  in 
a  rifle  stand  commanding  a  superlative  field 
of  fire  over  a  sizable  beaver  pond  and  its  exten- 
sive apron  of  buck  brush  and  bottom  tim- 
ber. A  quarter  past  nine  o'clock,  the  screwy 
head  of  brush  I'd  been  staring  at  turned  into 
a  well-antlered  buck.  He  was  stock  still,  tak- 
ing inventory.  There  was  too  much  cover  for 
a  clear  shot,  so  I  throttled  the  adrenaline  and 
waited  for  better.  Unfortunately,  I  was  hostage 
to  a  fickle  wind.  It  reversed,  carrying  the  mail 
to  my  alert  antagonist.  I  was  60  feet  high  (no 
exaggeration),  with  the  additional  advantage 
of  a  rising  slope;  he  was  150  yards  downwind 
in  the  depression.  The  wind  was  light.  I  was 
freshly  bathed  and  into  pine-scented  cloth- 
ing. Yet,  he  instantly  tensed,  nose  up  and 
groping,  ears  fanning.  A  few  seconds  later 
he  melted  down  his  backtrail.  Another  cruel 
lesson,  the  kind  you  get  between  the  eyes 
when  you  double -dog-dare  the  wind. 

Still,  big  deer  are  always  a  game  of  chance. 
Sometimes  you  can  play  a  slight  margin  to  big 
success.  Here's  how  one  trophy-savvy  hunter 
from  Granville  County  describes  his  system: 

"You  have  to  use  the  things  big  bucks 
depend  on  most  to  trip  them  up.  And  the 
number  one  thing  they  trust  is  the  wind. 
It  dictates  virtually  their  entire  life.  They 
want  it  in  their  nose,  and  that's  how  they're 
going  to  walk  on  a  given  day,  with  the  wind 
in  their  nose. 


"You  have  to  take  some  risks,  because 
they  aren't  going  to  make  anything  easy. 
So,  I  set  up  high  with  the  breeze  in  my  face 
and  blowing  toward  the  deer.  It  sounds  like 
unmitigated  suicide,  but  it's  actually  less 
gamble  than  you  think.  If  you  set  up  down- 
wind, it's  true  your  buck  isn't  going  to  smell 
you.  Only  problem  is  he'll  likely  go  the  other 
way  that  day,  into  the  wind,  and  you  won't 
see  him.  The  secret  is  carefully  scouting  that 
deer  until  you  know  the  trails  to  and  from 
his  bedding  site  and  then  locating  parallel 
and  to  the  side  of  the  approach  you  expect 
him  to  take,  given  the  prevailing  wind.  That 
way  your  scent  blows  laterally  by  the  deer, 
rather  than  to  him. 

"Another  thing  I  like  about  setting  up 
this  way  is  the  gain  in  concealment  and 
shooting  latitude.  Untimely  motion,  and  I 
mean  the  least  twitch,  puts  a  mature  buck 
on  the  bounce  in  a  heartbeat.  They  key  on 
movement,  so  you  learn  to  move  only  when 
they  move,  or  are  facing  away,  never  while 
they  are  standing  with  all  their  senses  in 
top  gear.  But  there's  always  some  movement 
associated  with  getting  ready  to  shoot,  par- 
ticularly with  a  bow  when  you  have  only  a 
few  seconds  to  get  it  done. 

"With  a  lateral  wind  orientation,  I  have 
the  tree  between  me  and  the  deer.  I  try  to 
pick  a  large  tree;  that  way  the  preparatory 
motion  is  shielded  by  its  trunk,  so  there's 
less  chance  it  will  be  picked  up  by  a  tree- 
wise  buck.  He  comes  from  behind,  so  I  have 
the  advantage  of  letting  him  get  under  me 
before  I  draw.  He'll  be  slightly  quartering 
away  when  I  anchor,  a  relatively  easy  shot." 

You  can  never  lower  your  guard  with 
mossy  horns.  If  you  welsh  on  your  commit- 
ment, you're  down  for  the  count.  In  the  clos- 
ing days  of  1994,  it  seemed  the  tale  had  been 
told  on  my  hunting  territory.  The  rut  was 
spent,  and  the  buck  sign  in  the  hottest  places 
had  waned  to  a  half-hearted  trickle.  I  was 
lulled  into  neglect,  setting  myself  up  for  the 
one-two  punch.  It  came  like  a  lightning  bolt! 

Teddy  Roberts  and  I  decided  to  forsake 
the  deer  one  afternoon  and  reconnoiter 
the  quail  population.  The  dogs  were  pilfer- 
ing singles  when  Teddy  suddenly  stopped 
dead  in  his  tracks,  his  face  chiseled  by  awe. 
"Gooood  God,  look  at  that!"  he  exclaimed 
in  utter  amazement.  For  a  moment  I  sur- 
mised something  terrible.  It  was  even  worse. 
Before  him  was  a  tormented  cedar  tree,  fully 

A  big  buck  creeping  through  thick 
woods  uses  his  nose  and  often  moves 
into  the  wind.  By  setting  up  your 
stand  to  take  advantage  of  this,  you 
will  violate  some  of  the  cardinal  rules 
of  hunting,  but  you  may  get  a  better 
shot  at  a  real  trophy. 
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When  the  old  boy  has  his  eyes  on 
you,  you  better  not  move,  breathe, 
sweat,  swat  or  swear.  He's  probably 
got  you  figured  out  anyway. 


7  inches  in  diameter,  rubbed,  gored,  gouged 
and  raked  for  4  feet  above  the  ground.  The 
carnage  was  so  recent  the  bark  shavings  at 
its  roots  had  the  look  of  fresh  orange  peel- 
ings. It  was  easily  the  biggest  sign  I  had  con- 
fronted all  year,  and  by  the  time  we  traced 
out  the  rub  line,  it  had  meandered  across 
the  pond  bottom  and  into  the  very  back- 
yard of  my  landowner  host. 

I  immediately  opened  shop  and  started 
hunting,  but  I  was  too  late. .  .not  much,  but 
enough,  and  I  never  saw  the  buck.  If  I  had 
remained  true  to  my  scouting  chores  and 
found  it  when  he  first  started  rubbing,  I  prob- 
ably would  have  gotten  the  chance.  As  it 
was,  I  had  lost  again,  rabbit -punched  before 
I  began.  That  incident  reinforced  earlier 
schooling  I  should  have  heeded.  It's  not  over 
'til  it's  over,  and  you  have  to  stay  in  touch 
with  what's  happening  day  to  day.  Individual 
bucks  erupt  at  different  times,  and  traveling 
troubadours  working  the  secondary  rut  can 
persist  to  the  very  end  of  the  season. 

By  December,  it  also  pays  to  do  your 
looking  on  a  subtle  tangent.  I  have  friends 
in  Randolph  County  who  on  January  3  two 
years  ago  jumped  a  monstrous  buck  from  a 
solitary  tree-lap  just  off  the  path  they  had 


traveled  every  day  to  reach  their  hunting 
cabin,  only  60  yards  removed.  His  bed  was 
worn  deeply  into  the  ground,  evidently 
in  use  for  several  weeks,  so  obvious  as  to 
remain  undetected.  Little  fence  corners, 
small  ditch  drainages  near  highway  right- 
of-ways,  insignificant  brier  thickets  border- 
ing active  farmyards,  and  diminutive  blow- 
downs  at  pond  heads  can  harbor  some 
awfully  impressive  bucks. 

There  are  folks  who  discount  the  "sixth 
sense"  of  a  mature  whitetail,  that  uncanny 
ability  a  nice  buck  displays  for  ferreting  out 
danger  in  the  absence  of  any  apparent  sig- 
nal. Not  me.  I've  been  trounced  too  many 
times  by  psychic  deer.  Most  recent  was  a 
telepathic  8 -pointer.  He  approached  from 
behind  on  damp  leaves,  and  when  I  caught 
the  tic  of  his  hoof  against  a  rock,  it  was  too 
late  for  a  move.  I  was  high  with  my  back 
tightly  against  the  tree,  absolutely  immobile, 
the  wind  with  me,  my  ground  trail  opposite 
his  corridor  of  travel.  My  plan  was  to  wait 
until  he  was  under  and  slightly  past  me  before 
raising  my  rifle.  So  much  for  plans.  I  heard 
him  stop  at  maybe  30  yards  and  screw  up 
the  radar.  I  tried  to  put  everything  in  com- 
plete neutral. .  .mind,  motion,  breathing 
rhythm.  The  battle  was  joined.  Several  min- 
utes transpired,  while  suspense  condensed 
like  beads  of  sweat.  Then  he  simply  wheeled 
and  bounded  back  down  the  bottom.  I'll 
never  know  why.  I  jumped  up  and  tried  to 
get  the  cross-hairs  on  the  body  under  that 
wide  rack,  but  all  I  could  find  in  the  scope 
was  white  tail  and  brush. 

I  firmly  believe  alert,  seasoned  bucks 
can  "read"  radiant  energy  not  only  from 
the  slightest  unseen  motion,  but  also  from 
unobserved  eye  movement  and  mental 
activity  spurred  by  adrenaline.  I'll  admit 
to  being  a  bit  punch-drunk  after  all  the 
knocks,  but  I'm  not  the  only  one.  When 
you're  sparring  in  close  quarters  with  giant 
whitetails,  there  are  many  good  trophy 
hunters  who  advise  not  only  total  immo- 
bility until  you  have  a  clear  advantage, 
but,  even  more  importantly,  that  you  fol- 
low the  deer  with  peripheral  vision  rather 
than  looking  straight  at  it.  Never  allow 
direct  eye  contact,  and  keep  your  breath- 
ing and  thinking  as  tranquil  as  possible. 

It  is  in  the  latter  department  that  we 
most  frequently  fail  to  maintain  our  guard, 
psyched  into  buck  fever  by  our  antagonist. 
A  bowhunting  partner  feverishly  recounted 
his  bout  with  the  familiar  syndrome  in  a 
voice  still  tipsy  two  years  after  the  fact: 
"He  came  out  of  the  woods  across 
the  field,  nothing  but  big,  white  horns! 
Then  he  turned  and  went  back.  Then 
he  came  out  again.  Then  he  went 
back  again.  Twice  more,  same  thing.  I 
was  going  nuts  watching  him  parade 


back  and  forth.  Finally,  he  decided 
he  was  coming.  Man,  the  sun  was  on 
those  antlers. .  .1  started  counting 
tines;  I  just  couldn't  help  myself.  He 
kept  comin',  gettin'  bigger  every  step. 
Then  he  stopped,  a  perfect  20-yard 
shot.  I  couldn't  breathe.  The  arrow 
was  rattlin'  on  the  rest.  I  don't  even 
know  whether  I  anchored;  I  just  pulled 
and  released.  The  arrow  flew  2  feet 
over  his  back,  and  he  was  gone!" 
Stand  up,  if  you've  ever  been  there. 
Those  of  us  inebriated  by  large  antlers 
would  be  better  served  investing  half  the 
time  we  spend  in  shooting  practice  in  yoga 
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exercises,  martial  arts  instruction,  dance 
aerobics  or  some  other  equally  demand- 
ing mind  and  body  discipline.  Expertise 
on  the  practice  range  is  for  naught  if 
your  composure  becomes  compost  in  an 
actual  hunting  clash. 

I  asked  a  28 -year  law  enforcement  vet- 
eran, who  has  spent  much  of  his  career 
in  undercover  assignments  where  intrigue 
and  duress  are  relentless,  what  strategy  he 
used  to  avoid  intimidation  and  incapacity. 
His  reply  was  an  echo  of  what  most  top 
trophy  hunters  preach: 

"In  tight  situations,  the  tendency  is  for 
the  brain  to  shut  down  and  for  the  body 


to  take  over.  You  have  to  counter  that,  and 
you  have  to  do  it  within  the  boundaries  set 
by  your  adversary.  You  manage  by  intense 
concentration  and  focus.  Visualize  and  act 
out  again  and  again  what  you  want  to  hap- 
pen, until  you're  supremely  self-confident 
that  it  will.  Then,  when  the  chips  are  down, 
your  training  and  conditioning  will  take 
over.  Overcome  your  opponent  by  over- 
coming your  limitations." 

I  plan  to  train  diligently  on  this  principle 
before  I  step  in  the  ring  with  the  reigning 
whitetail  again  this  fall.  Because  I  just  talked 
with  my  corner  man,  and  there  ain't  no  way 
we're  throwing  in  the  towel.® 


"Man,  the  sun  was  on  those  ant- 
lers. .  .1  started  counting  tines;  I  just 
couldn't  help  myself.  He  kept  comin', 
gettin  bigger  every  step.  Then  he 
stopped,  a  perfect  20-yard  shot.  I 
couldn't  breathe.  The  arrow  was  rat- 
tling on  the  rest..." 
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Bullhead  Memories 

If  you  made  this  rite  of  passage  all  those  many  years  ago, 
you'll  be  glad  to  hear  that  catfishing  and  camping 
still  go  together  like  ham  and  eggs. 

written  and  photographed  by  E  Eugene  Hester  ©1996 


It's  as  all -American  as  baseball  and  apple 
pie,  and  as  innocent  as  Tom  Sawyer  and 
Huckleberry  Finn.  Best  of  all,  it's  free 
on  every  summer  night  to  any  youngster 
in  the  state. 

Catching  bullheads  and  camping  out 
on  a  bank  are  first-class  adventures  that 
lie  ready  for  the  taking  on  just  about  any 
creek  and  millpond  in  North  Carolina. 
Bullheads — medium-sized  catfish — are 
common  and  easily  caught,  and  they  are 
good  to  eat.  Cleaning  and  cooking  them 
are  uncomplicated  and  can  be  done  on  a 
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Frying  fresh-caught  catfish  over  an 
open  fire  is  one  of  the  best  parts  about 
an  overnight  bullhead  fishing  trip. 
Author  Gene  Hester  fondly  recalls 
childhood  memories  of  such  outings. 


creek  bank  as  easily  as  in  a  kitchen.  For 
many  youngsters,  a  night  spent  catching 
fish,  cooking  over  a  campfire  and  camping 
out  is  as  genuine  an  encounter  with  nature 
as  they  can  get. 

My  own  experiences  along  these  lines 
began  in  my  boyhood  when  my  older  brother 
William  took  me  catfishing  at  Buffalo  Creek, 
only  a  mile  from  our  home.  We  set  out  baited 
hooks  on  lines  tied  to  short  poles  we  stuck  in 
the  creek  bank.  We  built  a  little  campfire 
beside  the  creek  and  baited  a  couple  more 
lines  on  fishing  poles  that  we  could  watch 


in  the  firelight.  We  sat  by  the  campfire  talk- 
ing and  listening  to  the  night  sounds. 

Bullfrogs  called  out  their  "jug-o-rum"  from 
thick  vegetation  down  the  creek.  Then  there 
were  the  scary  calls  echoing  through  the  night 
air  of  the  swamp:  "Who  cooks  for  you,  who 
cooks  for  you-all?"  William  explained  that  it 
was  a  barred  owl,  common  in  wet,  wooded 
areas.  At  times  we  would  hear  two  or  three 
of  them  calling  at  once. 

About  every  hour  we  would  take  our 
flashlight  and  a  lantern  and  check  our  cat- 
fish lines.  The  creek  must  have  been  full  of 


fish,  because  we  had  good  success.  Catching 
1 -pound  bullheads  was  exciting,  and  learn- 
ing to  take  them  off  the  hook  without  get- 
ting stuck  by  a  catfish  spine  was  a  challenge 
for  a  10-year-old. 

Years  later  I  took  my  sons  on  similar  ven- 
tures on  Little  River.  We  camped  out,  cooked 
hot  dogs  over  a  campfire  and  set  out  a  trot- 
line  with  a  lot  of  baited  hooks.  The  night 
sounds  always  kept  the  young  boys  wide- 
eyed  and  close  to  Dad.  We  heard  the  barred 
owls,  and  one  night  we  heard  a  screech  owl 
make  its  quavering,  spooky  call.  We  used  a 
boat  to  set  the  line  and  checked  it  two  or 
three  times  before  going  to  sleep,  checking  it 
again  at  dawn  before  taking  it  up.  We  always 
caught  some  bullheads.  Sometimes  we  also 
caught  other  aquatic  creatures,  most  fre- 
quently a  snapping  turtle  or  an  eel. 

My  fishing  companion,  Henry  Nyland, 
recently  recounted  stories  of  his  catfish- 
ing experiences  with  his  grandfather.  They 
would  fish  for  trout  during  daylight  and 
then  go  after  what  they  called  horned  pout 
or  bullheads  after  dark.  He  described  in 
detail  his  grandfather's  heavy  old  home- 
made wooden  boat,  the  night  sounds  of 
owls  and  an  occasional  beaver  slapping 
its  tail  against  the  water  in  alarm,  and  his 
grandfather  puffing  cigarettes  to  keep  the 
mosquitoes  away.  He  remembers  how  clear 
the  night  sky  was  and  how  bright  the  stars 
seemed.  They  fished  with  earthworms  on 
crude  spinning  gear  and  caught  a  bucket 
of  bullheads  by  midnight,  when  they  would 
call  it  a  day. 

His  grandfather  had  developed  a  sim- 
ple way  of  skinning  and  cleaning  bull- 
heads. Then  they  would  wash  them,  roll 
them  in  flour  and  drop  them  in  hot  bacon 
grease  in  a  pan  on  a  wood-burning  stove. 
After  a  few  minutes  they  would  be  golden 
brown  and  delicious. 

The  detail  that  Henry  remembered  of 
experiences  40  years  earlier,  when  he  was  only 
nine  years  old,  was  remarkable.  It  was  vivid 
evidence  of  the  impression  bullhead  fishing 
makes  on  youngsters  and  how  it  remains  such 
a  vital  part  of  their  outdoor  experience. 

Not  only  are  bullheads  easy  to  catch,  but 
they  will  even  catch  themselves  on  baited 
hooks  left:  for  them.  We  use  several  methods 
to  catch  them. 

Setting  out  baited  lines  on  poles  that  can 
be  watched  from  the  campfire  is  the  most 
fun.  Similar  to  daytime  fishing  for  sunfish, 
this  method  of  watching  for  the  bobber  to 
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Mark  (left)  and  Brerit  Richardson 
caught  this  fat  bullhead  while  night 
fishing  with  cutbait  and  a  jug.  You 
bait  up,  then  set  the  jug  afloat  with 
the  bait  dangling  under  it  and  the 
bobbing  jug  tells  you  when  supper  is 
on  the  hook. 

disappear  and  the  line  to  tighten  adds  excite- 
ment to  a  summer  night.  Catfish  always  put 
up  a  good  fight. 

A  trotline  is  a  favorite  way  to  catch  catfish. 
A  trotline  is  a  heavy  cord  tied  from  one  tree 
or  stump  to  another  in  the  water  so  the  line 
is  parallel  to  the  shore  and  a  few  feet  from  it. 
At  intervals  of  about  6  feet  there  are  smaller 
lines  of  cord  attached.  These  2-foot-long  lines 
drop  down  from  the  heavy  cord.  Each  one 
has  a  stout  hook  of  about  size  1  or  2  on  it. 

Another  method  is  the  use  of  limb  lines, 
where  individual  lines  are  tied  to  the  thin 
branches  of  overhanging  bushes.  The  flexible 


limb  bends  just  like  a  fishing  rod  and  serves 
to  tire  the  fish  after  it  is  hooked  and  reduce 
its  chances  of  escape. 

Jug  fishing  works  well  when  you  are  using 
a  boat  in  a  farm  pond  or  millpond.  A  single 
line  is  tied  to  the  handle  or  neck  of  an  empty 
milk  jug.  On  the  other  end  of  the  2-  or  3 -foot 
line  is  a  fishhook.  Half-filling  the  jug  with 
water  will  keep  it  floating  but  slow  its  move- 
ment in  the  current  or  in  a  breeze.  When  a 
catfish  hooks  itself,  the  jug  will  bob  on  the 
pond  surface.  You  need  a  good  flashlight  to 
check  the  jugs. 

Finding  a  good  bait  is  not  difficult,  since 
bullheads  eat  such  a  variety  of  foods.  We  usu- 
ally save  our  dead  minnows  and  cut  them 
into  small  baits  about  half  the  size  of  your  fin- 
ger. A  large  golden  shiner  will  make  a  dozen 
baits.  Small  pieces  of  shrimp  and  chicken 
gizzards  work  fine,  and  catfish  love  chicken 
livers,  but  it  is  difficult  to  keep  them  on  the 
hook.  Bait  stores  usually  carry  other  kinds 
of  prepared  catfish  baits  ready  to  use. 


A  few  safety  precautions  help  assure  an 
enjoyable  experience.  I  always  insist  on  the 
use  of  life  preservers  when  in  a  boat  at  night. 
Care  in  handling  the  fishing  line  and  the 
bullheads  is  essential  to  prevent  a  hook  or 
spine  from  sticking  into  you.  Mosquitoes  also 
seem  almost  guaranteed  to  accompany  cat- 
fishing.  Though  smoke  from  a  campfire  seems 
to  help  keep  them  away,  insect  repellent  can 
provide  important  relief. 

North  Carolina  has  more  than  a  dozen 
catfish  species.  I  sort  them  into  three  groups. 
The  bullheads  are  medium-sized  fish,  rarely 
over  2  or  3  pounds,  with  tails  that  are  almost 
square.  They  are  common  in  creeks,  millponds, 
lakes  and  even  some  farm  ponds  across  the 
state.  The  second  group  is  what  I  consider 
the  big  cats — channel,  blue,  white  and  flat- 
head  catfish.  These  are  found  mainly  in  larger 
rivers  and  lakes,  and  all  of  them  except  the 
flathead  have  forked  tails.  They  sometimes 
grow  to  40  or  50  pounds  or  more.  The  state 
record  is  a  69-pound,  4-ounce  monster  blue 
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cat  caught  in  1988  in  Badin  Lake.  At  the 
othet  extreme  is  a  group  of  miniature  catfish 
called  madtoms — the  midgets  of  the  catfish 
group.  Most  never  get  more  than  4  inches 
long.  Though  they  are  too  small  to  catch  by 
most  fishing  methods  and  too  small  to  eat, 
they  make  great  bait  for  smallmouth  bass. 
They  want  to  hide  under  boulders  on  the 
stream  bottom,  and  that  is  exactly  where 
big  smallmouth  bass  lie  in  hiding. 

These  three  catfish  groups  sort  them- 
selves into  three  different  habitats,  according 
to  size.  Generally  the  small  madtoms  live  in 
little  streams,  the  medium-sized  bullheads 
live  in  bigger  creeks  and  millponds,  while  the 
big  cats  live  in  big  rivers  and  lakes. 

In  the  creeks  and  millponds  where  I  fish, 
the  bullheads  are  the  most  common,  and 
most  of  them  are  yellow  bullheads — usually 
yellow  or  olive  yellow  in  color  with  white 
chin  barbels  (whiskers).  Sometimes  we  get 
brown  or  black  bullheads,  which  are  a  darker 
color  with  darker  whiskers  too.  They  some- 
times grow  a  little  larger  than  the  yellow 
bullheads,  maybe  reaching  3  or  4  pounds. 

The  catfish  gets  its  name  from  its  whiskers, 
which  look  like  those  of  a  house  cat.  They  are 
actually  eight  barbels,  which  are  taste  organs 
used  to  help  the  fish  find  food  in  dark  and 
often  muddy  water.  Two  are  located  next  to 
its  nose  openings,  two  at  the  corners  of  the 
mouth  and  four  under  the  chin.  Catfish  also 
have  taste  buds  in  their  skin. 

Even  more  important  than  the  barbels, 
though,  are  the  three  sharp  spines,  one  at 
the  front  of  the  dorsal  fin  and  one  on  each 
of  the  side  (pectoral)  fins.  When  excited,  the 
fish  raises  these  spines  and  locks  them  into 
place,  and  as  it  struggles  to  escape,  it  can 
flop  around  and  stab  you  with  one  of  these 
spines.  One  encounter  is  usually  enough  to 
make  you  more  careful  in  handling  a  catfish. 
On  some  species  the  back  side  of  the  spine 
has  sawlike  structures,  which  add  to  the 
ability  to  inflict  injuries. 

Big  catfish  have  big  spines.  But  the  mad- 
toms make  up  for  their  small  size  by  having 
glands  at  the  base  of  the  spines  with  toxins 
that  may  enter  the  puncture  wound  caused 
by  the  spine  and  cause  a  sting  similar  to 
that  of  a  bee. 

Learning  to  handle  a  bullhead  without 
getting  stuck  by  a  spine  is  an  important  part 
of  catfishing.  My  favorite  method  is  to  reach 
across  its  mouth  and  head  and  place  one 
finger  behind  each  side  spine,  while  the 
back  spine  rests  between  my  fingers.  This 
way  I  have  a  firm  grip  on  the  fish  and  pre- 
vent it  from  flopping  around  and  stabbing 
me  with  a  spine. 

During  the  day  most  bullheads  are  hid- 
den away  under  overhanging  creek  banks, 
under  rocks  or  logs,  or  in  underwater  holes 
in  the  bank.  They  generally  sleep  during  the 


day  and  are  most  active  at  night.  They  also 
become  very  active  after  a  rain  when  the 
water  is  rising  and  muddy.  When  this  hap- 
pens, they  are  busy  feeding  day  and  night. 

In  late  spring  or  early  summer,  bullheads 
make  their  nests  and  deposit  their  eggs.  The 
cluster  of  eggs  is  somewhat  like  a  handful  of 
jelly.  The  male  guards  and  aerates  them,  and 
after  they  hatch  he  accompanies  them  for  a 
month  or  more.  The  school  of  baby  catfish 
looks  like  a  ball  of  black  tadpoles,  always  stay- 
ing close  together  and  moving  as  a  group.  The 
cluster  is  no  larger  than  a  basketball,  and  the 
male  catfish  is  close  by,  usually  a  foot  or  so 
underneath,  to  provide  protection. 

Catfish  have  no  scales,  but  their  skin 
needs  to  be  removed  before  the  fish  is  cooked. 
After  cutting  the  skin  behind  the  gills,  pull 
it  off  with  pliers.  The  skin  comes  off  easily. 
Remove  the  head  and  entrails  and  wash  the 
fish.  Then  it  is  ready  to  be  cooked. 

I  like  to  coat  the  fish  with  cornmeal  before 
it  goes  into  the  frying  pan.  Pour  hushpuppy 
mix  into  a  large  paper  bag,  and  add  one  well- 
drained  bullhead  at  a  time,  shaking  the  bag. 

Any  cooking  oil  will  do,  but  I  like  to  fry 
fish  in  one  of  the  plant  oils  such  as  peanut 
or  corn  oil.  Make  sure  you  cook  enough 


There's  nothing  fancy  about  the  fix- 
ings at  a  riverside  bullhead  camp.  A 
blackiron  frying  pan,  some  grease  and 
hushpuppy  mix  are  the  essentials.  You 
have  to  catch  the  bullheads,  but  their 
white,  flaky  flesh  is  delicious  when 
breaded  and  fried  with  the  hushpuppies. 

hushpuppies.  I  buy  the  mix  already  prepared 
and  just  add  water  and  stir  until  it  looks  like 
a  thick  milk  shake.  I  let  it  stand  for  20  min- 
utes or  more,  then  dip  spoonfuls  and  drop 
them  into  the  hot  oil.  I  keep  turning  them 
until  they  are  a  golden  brown,  then  dip 
them  out  onto  paper  towels  to  drain  and 
cool.  I  can  almost  feel  the  fat  coagulating 
in  my  bloodstream. 

On  a  recent  warm  evening  and  with  help 
from  D.V  Smith,  I  took  three  nephews  for 
their  first  catfishing  experience.  We  set  out 
the  lines,  built  the  campfire,  told  some  stories 
and  listened  to  the  night  sounds.  The  bull- 
frogs and  barred  owls  called,  just  as  others 
had  done  a  half  century  ago.  For  Brent,  Mark 
and  Justin  Richardson  it  was  a  new  and  adven- 
turous experience.  But,  in  reality,  it  was  the 
reliving  of  a  simple,  wonderful  tradition.  0 
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Colli '800-327 -BAND 
Report  Banded  Birds  with  New  Toll-Free  Number 


Written  and  Edited 
by  Vic  Venters 


Reporting  banded  birds 
will  now  be  much  easier, 
thanks  to  a  new  toll  free  re- 
porting system. 

If  you  shoot,  find  or  encoun- 
ter a  banded  bird  anywhere  in 
the  United  States,  Canada  or 
most  of  the  Caribbean,  you  may 
now  call  1-800-327-BAND. 
The  new  reporting  system  is  a 
joint  project  between  the  Na- 
tional Biological  Service's  Bird 
Banding  Laboratory,  the  Cana- 
dian Wildlife  Service's  Office 
of  Migratory  Bird  Management, 
and  the  US.  Fish  and  Wildlife 
Service's  Office  of  Migratory 
Bird  Manage- 
ment. 

The  toll- 
free  number 
is  expected 
to  improve 
dramatically 
reported 
findings  of 
banded  birds 
A  1995  test 
comparing 
band 
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reporting  with  and  with- 
out the  telephone  number 
showed  a  substantial  increase 
in  reported  bands  when  a  tele- 
phone number  was  available. 
"In  the  final  analysis,  we  expect 
that  the  band  reporting  rate 
will  be  more  than  doubled," 
said  John  Tautin,  chief  of  the 
Department  of  the  Interior's 
Bird  Banding  Laboratory. 


Banding  data  is  critical  to  the 
management  of  many  migratory 
bird  species,  particularly  hunted 
waterfowl  species.  Biologists  can 
estimate  survival  rates,  migra- 
tion patterns  and  population 
characteristics  through  analysis 
of  band  returns.  Both  game  and 
nongame  birds  are  banded  by 
state  and  federal  biologists,  as 
well  as  by  private  banders  in 
North  America,  with  all  infor- 
mation coming  into  the  nation- 
al Bird  Banding  Laboratory 
for  analysis. 

This  year,  some  bands 
will  have  the  1  -800  number 
stamped  on  them.  More  than 
100,000  mallards  will  carry  the 
new  band  this  season,  as  well  as 
some  snow  geese.  By  the  end  of 
next  year,  the  Office  of  Migra- 
tory Bird  Management  plans 
to  have  1  -800  bands  for  most 
waterfowl  species,  as  well  as  for 
larger  nonhunted  species  such 
as  hawks,  herons  and  other 
waterbirds.  Currently,  surveys 
estimate  that  only  about  one- 
third  of  banded  mallards  that 
hunters  shoot  are  actually  re- 
ported. "To  get  good  data,  we 
need  to  improve  this  percent- 
age," Tautin 
said. 

When 
a  banded 
bird  is  shot  or  en- 
countered the  actual 
m   band  does  not  need  to 
be  returned.  Instead, 

researchers  need  the 
.    band  number,  when 
At    and  where  the 

banded  bird  was 
encountered, 
and  how  the 
bird  was  ob- 
tained. Hunters 
or  citizens  who 
l  report  banded 
I  birds  receive 
A   a  certificate 
fc\  of  appre- 
yk  \  ciation 
that  tells 


Anyone  who  encounters  banded  waterfowl  or  birds  this  season  may  now 
report  their  find  by  calling  toll  free  I  -800-327 -BAND.  The  new  program 
has  been  initiated  to  improve  reporting  rates  of  banded  birds. 


where  and  when  the  bird  was 
originally  banded.  Of  course,  a 
band  does  not  have  to  have  a 
1  -800  number  on  it  to  be  re- 
ported via  the  telephone. 

"Anytime  you  encounter  a 
banded  bird,  please  report  it," 
Tautin  said.  "Migratory  bird 
management  is  a  team  effort 
and  hunters  and  citizens  are  our 


link  to  what's  happening  out  in 
the  field." 

In  addition  to  the  telephone 
reporting  system,  you  can  still 
report  band  numbers  by  writ- 
ing the  Bird  Banding  Laboratory, 
NBS  -  Inventory  and  Monitoring, 
12100  Beech  Forest  Road  STE- 
4037,  Laurel,  MD,  20708-4037. 
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Gamefish  Populations  Hurt  in  Fish  Kills 
Wildlife  Commission  Restocks  Roanoke 


The  1997  North  Carolina 
Wildlife  Calendar  is  Here! 


The  Roanoke  River  has 
been  restocked  after  last 
summer's  massive  fish  kills  in 
an  area  downriver  from  Weldon 
dam.  More  than  60,000  game 
fish— 20,000  each  of  large- 
mouth  bass,  bluegill  and  redear 
sunfish — were  restocked  this 
summer.  Earlier  in  the  year, 
Wildlife  Commission  personnel 
stocked  20,000  catfish  in  the 
river.  The  Wildlife  Commission 
will  follow  up  this  summer's 
restocking  with  the  same  spe- 
cies in  1997. 

The  1995  fish  kill  was  caused 
by  a  combination  of  unusually 
high  water  levels,  a  long  period 
of  extremely  high  water  tempera- 
tures and  a  sudden  decrease  in 
water  flow.  Flood  waters  in  wet- 
lands adjacent  to  the  Roanoke 
River  became  deficient  in  dis- 


solved oxygen  when  an  upstream 
utility  company  abruptly  cur- 
tailed river  flows  and  the  oxygen- 
poor  water  rushed  into  the  river, 
suffocating  thousands  of  fish. 

In  addition  to  the  largemouth 
bass,  bluegills  and  shellcrackers, 
several  thousand  striped  bass 
also  were  killed.  Fortunately, 
natural  reproduction  of  stripers 
was  sufficient  to  replace  stripers 
lost  in  the  kill.  Fisheries  biolo- 
gists determined  that  additional 
stocking  would  not  be  needed. 

Fish  stocked  in  the  Roan- 
oke River  were  produced  at 
the  Commission's  Watha  Hatch- 
ery located  in  Pender  County. 
The  Watha  State  Fish  Hatch- 
ery, and  all  other  Commission 
hatcheries,  are  supported  by 
license  revenues. 

— Bodie  McDowell 
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1997 

NORTH  CAROLINA  WILDLIFE 

CALENDAR 


With  such  fine  artwork  as  Robert  B.  Dance's  "On  the  Rocks" 
(see  inside  back  cover),  the  1997  North  Carolina  Wildlife 
Calendar  is  sure  to  sell  out.  In  addition  to  Dance,  the  works  of  James 
A.  Brooks,  Robert  B.  Dance,  Robert  C.  Flowers,  Jr.,  Bob  Herr,  David 
Williams,  Denise  Nelson,  Rchard  Plasschaert,  Duane  Raver,  and  Don 
Balke  are  featured. 

Order  yours  today!  Payment  must  accompany  your  order.  Calendar 
orders  may  be  charged  to  VISA  or  MasterCard,  or  enclose  your 
check  or  money  order  (payable  to  NCWRC).  Complete  the  form 
below  and  mail  with  payment  to: 

1997  Calendar,  N.C.  Wildlife  Resources  Commission 
512  N.  Salisbury  Street,  Raleigh,  N.C.  27604-1188 
(Office  is  located  at  322  Chapanoke  Road  in  Raleigh.) 


GREAT  CHRISTMAS  GIFT! 

Please  send  me  Calendars  at  $6.00  each  $  

All  N.C.  residents  add  $.36  sales  tax  per  calendar    

D  Enclosed  is  my  check  for  total  payment  of  $  

O  Charge  to  MasterCard  or  VISA  for  the  calendar(s)  ordered  above.  My 

card  number  is  and  the 

expiration  date  is  /  . 


(  ) 

Card  holder  signature 

Day  Time  Phone  No. 

If  ordering  7  or  more  calendars,  please  provide  your  UPS  deliverable  address. 

Name  

Address  

City /State/Zip  

Phone  (  )  


More  than  60,000  largemouth  bass  and  sunfish  fingerlings  were  stocked 
in  the  Roanoke  River  this  summer  to  compensate  for  fish  kills  in  the  river 
last  year. 


All  orders  must  be  prepaid.  A  $20  charge  will  be  made  on  returned  checks  (N.C.G.S. 
25-3-512).  For  fund  raising  and  bulk  rate  information  (10  calendars  or  more),  call 
919-662-4377.  Please  allow  6  weeks  for  delivery. 
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Land  Protects  Asheville' s  Watershed 
Conservation  Trust  Secures  Protection  for  20,000  Acres  Calendar 


The  Conservation  Trust  of 
North  Carolina  has  ob- 
tained an  important  conserva- 
tion easement  on  the  20,000- 
acre  Asheville  Watershed.  The 
easement  will  ensure  the  per- 
manent protection  of  the  water- 
shed, which  is  the  primary  source 
of  drinking  water  for  Asheville 
and  Buncombe  County. 

In  July,  the  Asheville  City 
Council  unanimously  voted  to 
approve  the  easement,  which 
was  presented  to  the  Trust  dur- 
ing the  closing  ceremonies  of 
the  N.C.  Year  of  the  Moun- 
tain campaign. 

The  protected  area  includes 
the  North  Fork  and  Bee  Tree 
basins,  which  run  downslope 
from  a  15-mile  stretch  of  the 
Blue  Ridge  Parkway  between 
Mt.  Mitchell  and  the  far  side  of 
Craggy  Gardens.  Reaching  ele- 
vations of  6,800  feet,  the  water- 


Bowhunting 

With  hunting  season  be- 
ginning, the  N.C.  Bow- 
hunters  Association  is  again  of- 
fering rewards  to  North  Carolina 
sportsmen  and  citizens  who  re- 
port violators  of  wildlife  regula- 
tions. This  year  marks  the  20th 
anniversary  of  the  organization's 
reward  program,  which  has  paid 
out  thousands  of  dollars  since  it 
was  established. 

The  Anti-Poaching  Reward 
Fund,  launched  in  1976,  offers 
a  $  100  reward  for  information 
that  leads  to  the  arrest  and  con- 
viction of  a  big  game  poacher. 
For  the  purposes  of  the  reward 
program,  big  game  is  defined  as 
white -tailed  deer,  black  bear, 
wild  boar  and  wild  turkey. 

Rewards  have  most  com- 
monly been  paid  for  violations 
concerning  white-tailed  deer, 
but  the  last  couple  of  years  have 
seen  rewards  on  wild  turkey  vio- 


shed  is  visible  to  travelers  on  I- 
40  as  the  mountainsides  north 
of  Montreat  and  Black  Mountain. 

"Asheville  has  guaranteed 
the  protection  of  one  of  the  most 
important  natural  ecosystems  in 
the  entire  Southern  Appalachi- 
ans," said  Chuck  Roe,  the  ex- 
ecutive director  of  the  Conser- 
vation Trust.  "This  demonstrates 
to  other  landowners  along  the 
Blue  Ridge  Parkway  how  they 
too  may  contribute  to  the  pres- 
ervation of  the  extraordinary 
natural  and  scenic  resources  of 
the  mountain  region." 

A  conservation  easement 
is  a  perpetual  deed  restriction 
that  prohibits  damaging  uses  or 
future  development  of  the  land 
it  covers.  The  watershed  ease- 
ment will  protect  natural  forests 
covering  most  of  the  28,000 
acres  by  limiting  future  uses  of 
the  area  to  the  maintenance 


lations  run  about  25  percent  of 
the  rewards  paid.  Several  re- 
wards have  also  been  paid  for 
black  bear  violations. 

To  date,  all  donations  have 
come  from  local  chapters  and 
individuals  in  the  N.C.  Bowhunt- 
ers  Association,  the  Wake  Coun- 
ty Wildlife  Club,  and  clubs  in  the 
North  American  Bow  Hunter 


of  water  supplies,  ecological 
resources  and  to  the  possible 
creation  of  a  public  park.  No 
timber  cutting  will  be  allowed 
above  3,600  feet  in  elevation. 

The  Conservation  Trust  and 
several  other  private  land  conser- 
vation organizations  are  working 
to  arrange  similar  conservation 
easements  with  other  private 
landowners  along  the  Parkway's 
scenic  corridor.  According  to 
Roe,  "conservation  easements 
are  most  effective  for  ensuring 
the  protection  of  natural  and 
rural  landscapes  that  remain  in 
private  ownership.  Easements 
are  especially  attractive  because 
they  can  earn  property  owners 
substantial  reductions  in  taxes." 

— Information  courtesy  of 
N.C.  Year  of  the  Mountains 
and  the  Conservation  Trust 
of  North  Carolina. 


Jamboree.  All  reward  claims  are 
kept  in  strict  confidence. 

Donations  to  the  reward 
fund  are  needed  and  are  wel- 
come. For  more  information 
on  the  program,  contact  the 
N.C.  Bowhunter's  Associa- 
tion, 177  Bevis  Lane,  State - 
sville,  N.C.  28677. 


On  several  occasions,  events 
in  this  calendar  have  been 
changed  without  notice.  Read- 
ers should  check  the  contact 
listed  before  traveling  to  an 
event.  Items  for  listing  should 
be  conservation  oriented  and 
should  be  sent  four  months 
in  advance. 

September  21 

Volunteers  are  needed  in 
all  of  North  Carolina's  coun- 
ties to  help  participate  in  the 
10th  annual  Big  Sweep,  a  state- 
wide cleanup  of  waterways. 
Over  the  past  nine  years,  more 
than  80,000  volunteers  have 
removed  more  than  3  million 
pounds  of  trash  from  beaches, 
lakes,  rivers  and  streams  around 
North  Carolina.  Big  Sweep  will 
be  held  from  9:00  a.m.  to  1:00 
p.m.  across  North  Carolina. 
For  more  information,  call 
1-800-27 -SWEEP 


NATIONAL  HUNTING  &  FISHING  DAY. 

September  28 

The  25  th  anniversary  of 
National  Hunting  &  Fishing 
Day  will  be  celebrated  across 
the  state.  Check  your  local 
gun,  angler's  or  sportsman's 
club  for  an  event  near  you. 

Oct  12-20 

The  North  Carolina  Zoologi- 
cal Park  and  Society  in  Asheboro 
will  sponsor  its  third  annual  ju- 
ried art  show,  titled  "An  Eye  on 
Nature."  Featured  art  themes 
will  center  on  wildlife  diversity 
and  conservation.  The  show 
will  be  held  in  the  David  Sted- 
man  Education  Center  at  the 
Zoo  with  artwork  available  for 
sale.  For  more  information,  con- 
tact the  Ellen  Greer,  N.C.  Zoo- 
logical Park,  4401  Zoo  Parkway, 
Asheboro,  N.C,  27203,  or  call 
(910)  879-7450. 
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Book  Review  Did  Blowfish  Get  Bad  Rap? 

Wildflowers  of  the  Southern  Appalachians  Puffers  Good  to  Eat,  Writes  Reader 


Wildflowers  of  the  South- 
ern Appalachians:  How 
to  Photograph  and  Identify 
Them  by  Kevin  Adams  and 
Marty  Casstevens.  Published 
by  John  F.  Blair,  1406  Plaze 
Drive,  Winston-Salem,  N.C. 
27103,  257  pages,  color  photos, 
paperback,  $26.95. 

Kevin  Adams  and  Marty 
Casstevens  have  produced  a 
most  thoughtful  guide  to  find- 
ing and  photographing  some 
of  the  more  beautiful  and  signifi- 
cant wildflowers  found  in  the 
Southern  Appalachians. 

The  Southern  Appalachians 
are  home  to  more  than  2,500 
species  of  flowering  plants,  in- 
cluding 200  found  nowhere  else 
in  the  world.  To  make  the  topic 
manageable,  Adams  and  Casstev- 
ens focused  on  180  of  the  more 
significant  and  showy  wildflowers. 

The  book  begins  with  a 
primer  on  photographic  equip- 
ment, both  general  and  specific 
to  that  needed  for  wildflower 
photography.  Included,  for  exam- 
ple, is  useful  information  such  as 
coping  with  wind  and  poor  light- 
ing conditions,  a  glossary,  and  a 
chapter  on  wildflower  photog- 


raphy ethics — especially  around 
rare  and  threatened  species. 

Each  of  the  180  wildflowers 
covered  is  identified  by  its  com- 
mon name,  followed  by  its  Latin 
name,  blooming  and  fruiting 
dates,  frequency  of  occurrence, 
habitat  and  range,  description, 
similar  and  related  species  and 
general  information.  Each  sec- 
tion also  includes  photo  tips 
specific  to  each  flower.  Color 
photos  illustrate  each  of  the 
180  chosen  wildflowers. 

One  minor  complaint:  the 
color  photos  printed  in  this 
book  were  digitally  scanned  by 
computers,  as  opposed  to  using 
more  traditional  (and  expen- 
sive) color  separations.  Some- 
where in  the  printing  process, 
the  images  have  lost  some  of 
their  depth,  thus  appearing 
somewhat  "flat,"  which  is  a 
shame  given  the  obvious  quali- 
ty of  the  originals.  If  this  were 
only  a  book  of  wildflower  photo- 
graphs, this  might  be  a  major 
detraction,  but  because  this 
book  offers  much  more  this  is 
more  a  quibble.  All  in  all,  an 
excellent  production  from  two 
talented  naturalist /photographers. 


Dear  Editors 

I  have  read  with  interest  the 
article  entitled  "Fugu  Fact  and 
Fantasy"  in  the  June  issue.  I  feel 
this  article  has  given  a  bad  rap 
to  the  puffer  or  blow  fish,  as  I 
call  them. 

The  writer  concludes  his  arti- 
cle with  a  recommendation  that 
we  not  eat  blow  fish.  This  is  dif- 
ficult to  comprehend  since  the 
toxin  he  fears  is  contained  in 
the  skin  and  entrails  of  the  fish. 
Who  in  his  right  mind  would 
ever  intentionally  consume  such 
non-edible  trash? 

I  have  lived  on  the  North 
Carolina  coast  for  over  70  years 
and  opt  for  blow  fish  whenever 
available.  It  is  usually  difficult 
to  find  in  the  markets.  Most 
of  the  puffer  catch  is  shipped 
north  as  sea  squab  or  tagged 
with  other  exotic  names,  as  it 
is  in  much  demand. 

The  blow  fish  provides  a  de- 
lectable piece  of  boneless  meat 
similar  to  frog  legs.  Unfortunate- 
ly it  seems  to  be  scarce.  It  is  also 


Anew  state  record  Bodie  bass 
was  landed  this  spring  from 
Lake  Chatuge  in  Clay  County. 
Michael  Hogsed  of  Hayesville 
caught  the  17-pound, 7-ounce 
fish  on  a  Rebel  jointed  plug.  His 
fish  broke  the  old  record  by  two 
ounces,  surpassing  a  17-pound, 
5 -ounce  fish  taken  by  Cramer 
Kilpatrick  Jr.  at  Falls  Lake  in  1987. 

Hogsed  said  that  he  was  spe- 
cifically fishing  for  Bodie  bass  at 
Lake  Chatuge  and  had  seen  a 
school  of  the  hybrids  chasing 
bait  fish  near  shore.  When  he 
cast  his  plug  to  the  school,  the 
fish  hit,  fighting  for  about  1 5 
minutes  before  Hogsed  landed  it. 
The  next  day,  he  caught  a  13- 
pounder  from  an  almost  iden- 


unfortunate  that  this  fish  has 
been  so  down-graded.  I  con- 
tinue to  enjoy  Wildlife  in  North 
Carolina,  which  is  certainly  a 
bargain  in  terms  of  cost. 

— Otis  H.  Johnson,  Jr. 
Wilmington,  NC 
Editor's  Response:  Thanks  for  your 
comments  and  observations  regard' 
ing  the  edibility  of  northern  puffers. 
In  fairness  to  Peter  Me^er,  we 
suspect  that  the  author  fears  not 
the  toxin  of  puffers,  but  the  venom 
of  certain  members  of  our  litigious 
society,  many  of  whom  seem  in- 
creasingly unwilling  to  assume  per- 
sonal responsibility  for  their  own 
actions,  this  malaise  sadly  com- 
pounded by  a  system  of  "justice" 
that  encourages  arid  rewards  friv- 
olous lawsuits.  As  Peter  writes  in 
the  article,  he  and  his  family  eat 
northern  puffer,  and  enjoy  eating 
it,  but  for  legal  reasons  won't  rec- 
ommend that  readers  eat  them. 
However,  we're  quite  sure  he  shares 
your  enthusiasm  fen  a  plate  of  fried 
puffer — properly  cleaned  and 
prepared  ones,  of  course. 


tical  location.  He  plans  to  have 
his  record  fish  mounted. 

The  new  record  was  32 
inches  long  and  had  a  girth  of 
24  xh  inches.  Hogsed  caught  the 
fish  on  March  15.  The  fish  was 
weighed  at  Lee's  Country  Store 
in  Hayesville.  The  weighing  was 
witnessed  by  Anne  H.  Lee  and 
bass  certified  by  Micky  Clem- 
mons  of  Waynesville,  a  fisheries 
biologist  with  the  Wildlife  Re- 
sources Commission. 

The  Bodie  bass,  a  sttiped  bass- 
white  bass  hybrid,  is  named  after 
veteran  outdoors  writer  Bodie 
McDowell,  now  the  public  in- 
formation officer  for  the  N.C. 
Wildlife  Resources  Commission. 

— Bodie  McDowell 


First  Record  to  Fall  in  1996 
New  State  Record  Bodie  Bass  Landed 
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WILDLIFE  THROUGH  THE  YEAR 


Catch  Us 

at  These  Numbers 


1-800-628-3773 

(NC  VESSEL)  for  boat 
registration  and  titling. 

1-800-675-0263  for 

hunting  dates  and  shooting 
hours  for  migratory  game  birds. 

1-888-248-6834  (2HUNTFISH)  to 
purchase  most  licenses  with  VISA  or 
MasterCard  using  a  touch-tone  telephone. 

1-800-662-7137  to  report  violations  of  hunting  and 
fishing  laws. 

1-800-446-8663  (I  GOT  ONE)  to  report  big  game 
harvests. 


The  N.C.  Wildlife  Resources  Commission  maintains  five  toll-free  tele- 
phone numbers  to  provide  better  services  and  convenient  access  to  infer - 
motion  for  North  Carolina  citizeits.  Calls  are  answered  in  order,  but  some 
numbers  may  require  a  wait  during  busy  seasons. 


Wildlife  Endowment  Fund  Report 


June  1996 

Principal  Balance 
$22,595,466.01 

Interest  Earned 
$20,257,805.61 

Total  Receipts 
$42,853,271.62 

Interest  Used 
$10,049,660.04 

Fund  Balance 
$32,803,611.58 


Established  on  May  29,  1981 ,  this  fund  is  derived  from  the  sale  of 
lifetime  hunting  and  fishing  licenses  and  lifetime  subscriptions  to 
Wildlife  in  North  Carolina  magazine  as  well  as  from  tax  deductible 
contributions.  While  the  interest  may  be  used  to  supplement  N.C. 
Wildlife  Resources  Commission,  programs,  the  principal  remains 
invested  to  generate  additional  interest  for  the  future. 


Jail 


T^e  Upland  Gazette 


by  Vic  Venters 

If  you're  interested  in  the  future  of  small  game  in  North 
Carolina,  we've  got  a  publication  just  for  you.  The  Upland 
Gazette  is  the  Wildlife  Commission's  new  newsletter  dedi- 
cated to  discussing  conservation,  management  and  hunting 
issues  pettaining  to  North  Carolina's  populations  of  quail, 
rabbits,  grouse,  dove  and  squirrels. 

The  inaugural  issue  examines,  for  example,  critical  Farm 
Bill  developments  and  the  need  for  input  from  sportsmen, 
pluse  the  results  of  last  year's  Avid  Grouse  and  Avid  Quail 
Programs,  dove  baiting  regulations  and  proposed  hunting 
season  changes.  Issues  in  the  future  will  look  at  the  history 
of  North  Carolina's  quail  decline,  effects  of  predation 
and  outlines  of  ongoing  research  projects.  Habitat 
improvement  tips  will  also  be  published. 

The  publication  has  been  designed  to  keep  North  Caro- 
lina's small  game  hunters  abreast  of  the  latest  developments 
in  the  state  and  from  around  the  Southeast.  The  steady 
decline  of  bobwhite  quail  and  rabbits  in  the  Southeast  has 
been  of  great  concern  to  hunters  and  biologists  alike,  and 
the  publication  will  publicize  research  projects  and  initiatives 
designed  to  combat  some  of  the  complex  problems  facing 
resource  managers,  sportsmen  and  small  game  populations. 

A  one -year  subscription  to  The  Upland  Gazette  will  be 
free  to  anyone  interested  in  small  game  issues  and  will  auto- 
matically be  sent  to  participants  in  the  Wildlife  Commission's 
Avid  Grouse  and  Avid  Quail  Hunter  Programs.  Three  issues 
will  be  published  annually  in  summer,  fall  and  late  winter. 
The  Commission  also  welcomes  comments  on  topics  you'd 
like  to  see  discussed. 

Special  thanks  are  due  to  the  North  Carolina  chapter  of 
Safari  Club  International  for  funding  the  publication  of  The 
Upland  Gazette's  first  issue.  Although  this  international  con- 
servation group  is  best  known  for  their  pioneering  research 
on  big  game  species — especially  for  African  megafauna  con- 
servation— the  organization  is  also  involved  in  the  proper 
management  of  all  wildlife,  including  small  game. 

For  a  copy,  write  The  Upland  Gazette,  Division  of  Wild- 
life Management,  N.C.  Wildlife  Resources  Commission, 
512  N.  Salisbury  St.,  Raleigh,  N.C.  27604-1 188. 
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The  1997  North  Carolina 
Wildlife  Calendar  is  Here. 

Robert  B.  Dance's  painting  of  "On  the  Rocks"  is  just  a  sample  of  the  fine  art 
featured  in  the  1997  North  Carolina  Wildlife  Calendar.  To  order  your  calendar, 
see  the  convenient  order  form  on  page  29. 
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Lazy  Daze 

Not  to  be  too  anthropo- 
morphic, but  doesn't  this 
raccoon  make  you  think 
of  Snuffy  Smith?  Why  it's 
almost  on  the  tip  of  its 
tongue  to  say,  "Just  pass 
me  that'air  jug,  Maw,  h'its 
too  hot  fer  me."  Actually, 
mister  raccoon  is  only 
storing  up  enough  energy 
to  hit  your  garbage  cans 
again  tonight. 


Second-class  postage  paid  ar 
Raleigh,  North  Carolina 
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OUR  NATURAL  HERITAGE 


A  Pocketful  of  Pleasure 

by  Jim  Dean 


It's  a  sobering  experience  to  discover  that  you  are  among  the  few 
surviving  practitioners  of  a  custom  once  common  throughout  the 
land.  When,  for  example,  did  people  stop  carrying  pocket  knives?  I 
have  carried  some  sort  of  small  folding  knife  since  I  was  7  or  8  years 
old — nearly  50  years — and,  until  recently,  I  never  encountered 
anyone  who  thought  it  strange.  Now,  all  of  a  sudden,  I'm  begin- 
ning to  feel  like  the  penultimate,  if  not 
the  last,  Mohican. 

Historically,  the  adult  male  who 
didn't  have  a  blade  quite  literally 
couldn't  cut  it,  socially  or  otherwise. 
The  Barlow  knife  is  practically  sym- 
bolic of  the  nation's  work  ethic,  and 
even  the  most  prominent  businessmen 
once  carried  a  small  pen  knife  on  the 
odd  chance  that  a  fingernail  might 
need  paring.  Long  before  we  had  any- 
thing else  to  put  in  them,  pockets  car- 
ried knives.  The  5,000-year-old  body 
of  the  fur-clad  man  recently  found 
frozen  in  a  glacier  had  a  knife.  No 
mention  was  made  of  any  car  keys  or  loose  change. 

My  grandfather  always  carried  a  pocket  knife,  and  I  still  have  it 
along  with  at  least  a  dozen  more  I've  accumulated  over  the  years. 
Like  old  friends,  they  are  happy  to  make  themselves  useful.  I  like 
the  way  they  look  and  feel,  and  I  like  to  sharpen  them  on  winter 
evenings.  It  is  sweet,  mindless  labor. 

Admittedly,  I've  had  suspicions  that  the  practice  of  carrying  a 
knife  might  be  eroding.  People  in  the  office  invariably  borrow  my 
knife  whenever  there's  a  package  to  be  opened  or  a  string  to  be 
cut.  And  kids  are  often  astonished  to  discover  that  a  seemingly 
mild-mannered  pre-geezer  is  packing  a  shiv.  Even  some  campers 
have  abandoned  knives  for  expensive  multi-purpose  tools  that 
offer  35  options  from  toothpicks  to  socket  wrenches — and  maybe  a 
blade  if  they  could  only  find  it. 

When  I  made  a  cross-country  flight  a  few  years  ago,  I  arrived  at 
the  baggage  check  and  dutifully  emptied  the  contents  of  my  pock- 
ets into  a  tray.  One  item  was  a  small  three -blade  stockman,  a  com- 
mon style  of  pocket  knife.  It  caught  the  eye  of  a  young  guard. 
"Is  that  a  buck  knife?"  he  asked. 

"Well,  the  Buck  company  made  it,"  I  replied,  a  bit  confused. 

"This  airline  doesn't  permit  you  to  carry  a  buck  knife  on 
board,"  I  was  told.  "You'll  have  to  leave  it  behind." 

It  turned  out  that  this  particular  airline  had  issued  a  guide- 
line that  prohibited  the  carrying  aboard  of  what  was  described 
as  any  buck-style  knife.  It  soon  became  clear  that  the  airline's 
intent  was  to  ban  large  folding  knives  of  the  type  used  to  skin 
deer  (and  possibly  pilots  and  flight  attendants).  Because  the  Buck 
Knife  Company  had  pioneered  fine  folding,  lockback  knives  of 
this  type  years  ago,  its  brand  had  become  a  generic  tag  for  all 
such  knives.  This  left  me  in  the  awkward  position  of  trying  to 
explain  that  not  every  Buck  knife  is  a  buck  knife,  and  I  was  mak- 
ing no  headway  until  an  older  guard  came  over.  He  glanced  at 


my  little  knife  and  waved  me  through  with  a  weary  smile. 

I  was  fortunate  to  have  encountered  a  fellow  who  had  peeled  an 
apple,  spread  potted  meat  on  a  square  nab,  cleaned  a  squirrel 
sharpened  a  pencil,  sliced  a  fig,  dug  out  a  splinter,  cut  fishing  line  or 
taken  care  of  one  of  the  countless  other  daily  chores  only  a  pocket 
knife  can  handle.  But  even  he  seemed  resigned  to  a  losing  cause. 
;:::5HI::;::;:i;H;:!H::,M::";;i;:i;'i;        On  the  hopeful  notion  that  pocket 

knives  will  continue  to  be  appreciatec 
for  their  many  practical  and  non- 
threatening  services,  let  me  share  a  few 
prejudices.  I  prefer  three-bladec 
knives,  and  I  use  the  longer  clip  blade 
to  clean  fish,  cut  bait,  smear  mayon- 
naise, whatever.  The  stubby  spey  blade 
gets  the  rougher  tasks  more  likely  to 
dull  the  edge,  while  I  reserve  the  third 
small  blade  for  emergencies  and  keep  it 
extremely  sharp. 

These  days,  the  blades  of  most  com- 
mercial-grade pocket  knives  are  made 
of  stainless  steel,  and  the  old  problems 
of  extreme  hardness  and  brittleness  have  been  largely  overcome. 
Many  modern  stainless  steels  will  take  and  hold  a  good  edge  and 
they  don't  rust.  The  best  stainless  steel  I've  seen  in  store-bought, 
American-made  pocket  knives  is  440C,  although  some  custom 
— mostly  fixed  blade — knives  feature  superior  steels,  including 
variations  of  Damascus,  at  fancy  prices.  I  still  like  carbon  steel 
blades,  but  very  few  quality  pocket  knives  with  such  blades  are 
made  in  the  United  States  anymore.  Fortunately,  some  superb  Ger- 
man pocket  knives  are  available  with  good  Solingen  steel  blades. 
Carbon  steel  will  rust,  of  course,  but  wiped  off  after  use  and  oiled 
occasionally,  it  develops  a  handsome  patina. 

Check  to  make  sure  the  blades  don't  wobble  even  slightly  when 
open  (that's  one  reason  I  don't  recommend  buying  mail-order 
knives).  Look  for  solid  brass  or  nickle  silver  bolsters,  sturdy  handles 
and  other  obvious  signs  of  quality.  Stag  handles  are  handsome, 
traditional  and  durable,  but  expect  to  pay  a  premium  for  them. 

To  sharpen  blades,  a  soft  Arkansas  stone  will  remove  steel  quickly; 
however,  synthetic  stones  like  Crystolon  or  fine  India  are  excellent 
and  they're  more  durable  than  soft  Arkansas.  If  you  want  to  give 
the  edge  a  final  polish,  a  hard  Arkansas  stone  is  hard  to  beat  (expen- 
sive, but  worth  it).  Avoid  carborundum  and  any  stone  shorter  than 
about  6  inches.  A  good  sharpening  method  is  to  advance  the  blade 
across  the  stone  as  though  you  were  cutting  a  shallow  slice,  main- 
taining the  same  angle  with  each  stroke.  Start  with  a  dozen  careful 
strokes  on  one  side  before  turning  the  blade  over  for  an  equal  num- 
ber of  return  strokes,  then  repeat  the  process.  Use  plenty  of  honing 
oil.  As  the  proper  bevel  begins  to  form  on  each  side,  take  fewer 
strokes  until  you  can  no  longer  feel  a  burr  along  the  edge  on  either 
side.  I  find  that  a  hand-held  magnifying  glass — the  type  used  to 
view  photographic  slides —  is  helpful. 

Now,  put  the  knife  in  your  pocket.  This  is  one  tradition  we  need 
to  keep. 
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NATURE'S  WAYS 


The  ant  colony  is  a  social  hubbub  as  workers  move  eggs,  groom  the  queen  and  feed  the  J 
developing  larvae.  The  queen  is  the  center  of  the  colony 's  life,  requiring  the  attentions  of  1 
a  cadre  of  young  workers.  The  same  egg  may  develop  into  any  of  the  distinct  ant  classes 
within  the  colony — queen,  winged  male,  soldier  or  worker. 
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In  carpenter  ant  colonies,  different 
body  shapes  enable  ants  to  perform 
different  functions. 
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actual  size 


Mimtmurrium  minimum 
I. 75 -2mm 


Si>lenopsis  invicta 
2.0-3.5mm 


Tapirumvx  sessile 
3. 0-6. Omm 


Camponotus  pennsylvanicus    Camponotus  americanus 
8.0- 11. Omm  14.0- 17. Omm 


Left  to  right,  this  group  of  representative  North  Carolina  ants  includes  the  little  black  ant  (Monomorium 
minimum),  the  fire  ant  (Solenopsis  invicta),  the  odorous  house  ant  (Tapinoma  sessile),  the  black  carpenter 
ant  (Camponotus  pennsylvanicus)  and  a  queen  carpenter  ant  (Camponotus  americanus). 


NATURE'S  WAYS 


Ants  from  the  same  nest  can  be  seen 
constantly  touching  each  other  with  their 
antennae,  which  often  serves  as  a  form  of 
communication.  Other  ants  seem  to  kiss. 
Actually  they  are  exchanging  liquid  food,  a 
process  called  "trophallaxis. "  These  touches 
also  cement  the  colony 's  social  bonds. 


ILU  iTRATlOS  AFTER  F'EljliY  T  ANDMERV1NW.  LARSON .  ALL  ABOLT  THE  A.VTS  ( 1 965) 


An  ant  develops  from  a  tiny  egg  (1 )  into 
a  wormlike  and  helpless  larva  (2)  that 
requires  constant  feeding  by  the  worker 
ants.  At  a  certain  point,  the  larva  spins  a 
silken  cocoon  and  enters  the  third  stage  of 
its  life  cycle,  the  pupal  stage  (3 ).  In  some 
species  the  larva  goes  through  its  pupal 
stage  as  a  naked  pupa  (4)  before  emerging 
as  an  adult  (5). 


A  Sisterhood  of  Ants 

written  by  Lawrence  S.  Earley / illustrated  by  David  Williams 

Ant  colonies  are  matriarchies  consisting  of  a  large-bodied  queen  (or 
several  queens),  a  class  of  smaller  female  workers,  a  cohort  of  winged 
males  intermediate  in  size  between  the  queen  and  the  workers,  and,  in 
some  species,  a  soldier  class  which  also  consists  of  females.  Not  only  do 
they  perform  distinct  roles  in  the  colony,  they  sometimes  look  so  different 
that  they  might  have  sprung  from  entirely  different  species. 

As  distinct  as  they  are,  their  roles  and  destinies  are  surprisingly  malleable. 
The  same  egg  can  become  either  a  male  or  a  female,  a  queen,  a  worker  or 
a  soldier.  It  all  depends  on  when  they  are  laid  and  on  the  needs  of  the  colony. 

When  a  newly  fertilized  queen  sets  out  to  establish  her  own  colony,  work- 
ers are  the  first  priority,  to  care  for  the  queen  and  the  eggs,  and  to  feed  the 
larvae  and  pupae  that  gradually  accumulate.  So  she  begins  by  laying  eggs 
that  will  become  sterile  female  workers,  feeding  and  caring  for  them  her- 
self until  they  can  take  over  her  nursing  role.  She  can  then  put  all  her 
energy  into  becoming  an  "egg-laying  machine,"  as  one  biologist  described 
her.  As  the  colony  matures,  however,  it  produces  reproductive  forms  — 
winged  males  and  females. 

Males  seem  to  be  the  least  important  and  easiest  to  make.  For  years 
after  mating,  the  queen  carries  the  sperm  around  inside  her,  fertilizing  the 
eggs  as  she  lays  them.  Occasionally,  however,  she  lays  an  unfertilized  egg 
and  these  become  males. 

A  fertilized  egg  will  develop  in  one  of  two  main  directions,  depending 
partly  on  environmental  signals  and  partly  on  the  needs  of  the  colony.  One 
developmental  road  will  lead  the  larva  to  become  a  queen  while  another 
will  push  it  in  one  of  two  worker  directions. 

The  differences  between  these  destinies  are  not  small.  In  most  ant  colo- 
nies, queen  ants  are  several  times  larger  than  worker  ants.  The  same  egg, 
then,  could  develop  into  a  huge  queen  or  a  tiny  worker.  What  seems  to  tilt 
the  balance  toward  the  emergence  of  a  queen  is  its  diet,  which  is  normally 
a  function  of  the  season  in  which  it  emerges.  By  feeding  larvae  certain 
foods,  workers  can  produce  queens  rather  than  female  workers.  This  is 
especially  noticeable  after  a  queen  dies,  when  the  workers  feed  the  richest 
foods  to  larvae  to  hasten  the  development  of  a  new  queen.  Other  environ- 
mental stimuli,  such  as  temperature,  have  also  been  implicated  in  mak- 
ing queens,  and  the  mother  queen's  age  is  an  important  factor  as  well — 
younger  queens  produce  more  workers  than  older  queens. 

If  the  larva  does  not  become  a  queen,  it  may  develop  into  one  of  two 
very  different  female  roles.  Fed  high-protein  foods,  larger-bodied  "sol- 
diers" adapt  to  their  defensive  role  with  grotesquely  exaggerated  mouth- 
parts  and  large  heads.  Some  soldiers  have  large,  shearing  types  of  mandi- 
bles that  enable  them  to  cut  off  the  appendages  of  their  opponents.  Others 
have  piercing  instruments  while  still  others  grow  huge  heads  that  they  use 
to  block  the  entrances  of  their  nests. 

If  it  doesn't  develop  into  a  soldier,  the  larva  becomes  a  worker  and  joins 
the  throngs  that  carry  on  the  most  critical  roles  of  all  within  the  ant  colony. 
Even  here  there  are  differences  based  on  age.  The  younger  workers  are 
smaller  and  their  job  is  to  take  care  of  the  queen,  the  eggs  and  the  pupae, 
stroking,  feeding  and  carrying  them  about.  As  the  workers  grow  older  they 
grow  larger  and  care  for  the  larvae.  The  oldest  and  largest  workers  move 
outside  the  nest  and  become  foragers  for  the  colony. 

It's  a  life  so  synchronized  and  yet  so  flexible,  no  wonder  we  marvel  at 
the  social  instincts  of  the  ants. 
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Cherokee 
Trout 


The  crowds  thin  out  in  autumn,  leaving  clear  streams 
and  whopper  trout.  After  all  these  years,  it's  more  of  a  thrill 
than  ever  to  fish  the  Cherokee  Reservation  waters. 

written  and  photographed  by  Soc  Clay  ©1996 


Charles  Toineeta,  manager  of  the 
Tribal  Trout  Hatchery,  shows  why 
he  sometimes  takes  time  out  to  fish. 
That's  a  whopper  brown  trout  by  any 
standards.  The  town  of  Cherokee  draws 
many  tourists  who  shop,  visit  displays 
or  take  photographs. 


I had  my  introduction  to  Cherokee  Reser- 
vation trout  over  25  years  ago  on  a  frosty 
morning  in  late  October.  As  I  drove  my 
old  pickup  along  U.S.  441  North,  leading 
into  the  small  Smoky  Mountain  village  of 
Cherokee,  it  soon  became  evident  to  my 
fishing  partner  and  me  that  we  were  nearing 
a  tourist  attraction  of  some  kind.  A  cluster 
of  wooden  wigwams  appeared  on  the  right, 
advertising  room  rates  that  hadn't  been 
seen  since  the  Great  Depression  days. 

"Well,  there's  a  place  we  can  afford  to 
stay  in,"  Don  Groh  quipped  as  I  slowed 
down  enough  to  look  the  facilities  over. 
More  important  than  the  price  of  the  room, 
however,  was  the  stream  running  behind  the 
motel.  It  sure  looked  inviting  to  a  couple  of 
trout -starved  anglers  who  were  operating 
on  an  extended  dry  spell. 

For  two  days,  my  partner  and  I  had  been 
wandering  around  the  Smokies  looking  for 
trout  streams.  Initially,  we  had  planned  to 
fish  in  the  park,  but  we  discovered  the  sea- 
son was  closed  only  after  we  arrived.  We  ran 
into  a  snag  on  the  Little  Tennessee  River 
below  Cheoah  Dam  as  well.  A  near  flash 
flood  in  the  area  had  created  high  and  roily 
water  conditions.  Without  a  boat,  we  figured 
the  then  free -flowing  river  would  be  diffi- 
cult, if  not  impossible,  to  fish. 

"I  guess  we  can  always  try  our  hand  at 
fishing  one  of  these  trout  farms  that  adver- 
tise guaranteed  catching  and  pay  by  the 
pound,"  Groh  said,  trying  to  sound  upbeat 
about  our  quickly  disappearing  fishing  trip. 

"You  boys  might  want  to  try  the  Chero- 
kee Indian  Reservation,"  an  attendant  at  a 
general  store  and  filling  station  told  us  earlier 


that  morning,  as  we  headed  north  past  Fon- 
tana  Lake.  "They  stock  a  lot  of  trout  up  there, 
and  I  think  the  season  is  still  open,"  he  added. 

The  glimpse  of  the  stream  running  past 
the  wigwam  motel  had  caused  us  to  take 
heart.  At  least  it  was  clear  and  seemed  to  be 
fairly  low  As  we  entered  Cherokee,  a  filling 
station  in  the  center  of  town  advertised  fish- 
ing tackle,  so  we  pulled  in.  There  we  learned 
that  the  30  miles  of  reservation  streams  open 
to  fishing  were  stocked  weekly  with  rainbow, 
brown  and  brook  trout.  "There's  some  real 
wall-hangers  out  there,"  the  clerk  bragged, 
mentioning  that  he'd  caught  browns  over 
10  pounds  and  brook  trout  that  were  larger 
than  anywhere  else  south  of  Canada. 

That  information  was  enough  to  get  our 
adrenaline  pumping,  big  time.  In  fact,  our 
excitement  was  so  high  that  we  spent  nearly 
our  whole  travel  budget  purchasing  every 
local  favorite  trout  fly  pattern  the  clerk  rec- 
ommended. No  doubt  about  it,  we  were 
going  to  wind  up  at  the  wigwam — maybe 
even  in  the  bed  of  the  pickup. 

I  saw  my  first  brook  trout  over  8  inches 
long  on  that  first  visit  to  Cherokee  in  the 
early  1970s.  I  was  fishing  a  size  12  Woolly 
Booger  through  a  deep  run  that  undercut 
the  bank  just  downstream  from  the  Big  Cove 
School  on  the  Raven  Fork,  and  several  pre- 
vious casts  had  gone  untouched.  The  fly 
wasn't  getting  down  deep  enough  to  attract 
the  size  fish  the  gas  station  attendant  had 
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Cherokee 
Trout 


This  huge  male  brown  trout  is  more 
than  a  handful  for  these  kids.  Though 
the  streams  are  heavily  stocked,  often 
with  large  brood  fish,  some  holdover 
trout  adapt  to  natural  foods  and  grow 
to  large  sizes.  There  are  also  some 
streambred  fish  in  these  waters. 


talked  about.  I  increased  the  length  of  tip- 
pet another  18  inches,  hoping  the  3X  leader 
would  allow  the  fly  to  drift  deeper.  I  was 
lucky.  On  the  very  next  cast,  I  could  feel  the 
offering  bump  bottom  before  the  current 
swept  it  against  the  bank  and  the  undercut. 

"Dang  it,  I'm  snagged,"  I  complained 
under  my  breath  as  the  fly  came  to  a  halt 
and  the  line  began  to  billow  downstream  in 
the  current.  I  lifted  the  rod  and  instantly  the 
line  began  to  straighten  out,  heading  upstream! 

The  thump-thumping  feel  of  a  hefty  fish 
shaking  its  body  met  the  rod's  resistance, 
and,  a  heartbeat  later,  a  male  brook  trout,  its 
bright  flanks  in  full  spawning  colors,  cleared 
the  water  with  a  rush  of  somersaults  designed 
to  dislodge  the  pesky  critter  stuck  to  the  top 
of  its  mouth. 

-My  heart  was  in  my  throat  by  the  sec- 
ond leap.  This  was  the  biggest  brook  trout 
I  had  ever  seen.  I  mean,  a  3 -pounder  if  it 
was  an  ounce. 

That  fish  and  that  first  visit  to  Cherokee 
nearly  a  quarter  century  ago  were  still 
fresh  in  my  mind  when  I  parked  the  car  in 
a  wide  spot  alongside  Bunches  Creek  earlier 
this  year.  The  previous  afternoon  I'd  stopped 
by  the  Cherokee  Fish  and  Game  Manage- 
ment office  and  talked  with  Carrol  Parker, 
who  is  the  current  manager  of  the  program. 
He  told  me  that  if  I  wanted  to  have  some 
pools  to  fish  all  to  myself,  I  should  drive  up 
Bunches  Creek  about  3  miles  and  work  the 
last  mile  or  so  upstream  before  the  stream 
enters  the  national  park  boundary. 

Parker  explained  that  not  only  are  there 
some  hefty  stocked  brookies  in  this  section 
of  the  stream,  but  there  are  also  a  few  native 
brook  trout  as  well.  In  addition,  he  men- 
tioned that  there  are  plenty  of  rainbow  and 
browns  to  keep  things  interesting. 

Bunches  Creek  is  a  bit  narrow  and  over- 
grown for  my  fly  fishing  skills,  so  I  switched 
to  an  ultralight  spinning  rod  and  reel  spooled 
with  4-pound-test  monofilament.  For  a  lure, 
I  chose  a  natural-colored  Teeny  Wee  Craw- 
fish lure  made  by  Rebel  Lures  and  tied  it 
directly  to  the  end  of  the  line. 

Unbelievably,  the  first  cast  produced  a 
jolting  strike  as  I  worked  the  tiny  wobbler 
downstream  at  an  angle  through  a  plunge 
pool  that  appeared  to  be  at  least  4  feet  deep. 
This  fish  was  a  rainbow  in  the  3 -pound  class, 
and  terrifically  advanced  in  its  aerial  skills. 
But  the  tiny  spinning  outfit  and  excellent 
drag  system  made  quick  work  of  the  ener- 
getic leaper.  After  several  jumps  and  a  half- 
dozen  short  but  powerful  runs,  I  was  able  to 
reel  the  fish  in  close  enough  to  slide  it  into 
a  small  trout  net.  The  rainbow's  colors  were 
magnificent.  This  was  no  recently  stocked 
fish,  and  it  may  never  have  been  stocked  at 
all.  Parker  had  told  me  that  about  5  percent 


of  the  stocked  fish  survive  and  develop  wild 
trout  colors  and  feeding  characteristics.  In 
addition,  he  said,  some  natural  reproduction 
occurs  from  both  rainbow  and  brown  trout, 
and  there  are  also  a  few  native  speckled 
trout  (brookies)  living  in  all  of  the  streams 
on  the  reservation. 

This  latest  trip  was  one  of  many  I  have 
made  to  Cherokee  during  the  past  quarter 
century.  I'm  smart  enough  to  know  the  trout 
fishing  that  occurs  on  the  30  miles  of  reser- 
vation streams  is  not  a  wilderness  experience 
by  any  stretch  of  the  imagination.  The  fact  is 
that  when  I  take  my  wife  on  a  shopping  visit 
to  Gatlinburg  or  to  other  outlet  sources  in 
the  mountains,  I  need  a  place  that  offers  no- 
hassle  access,  pretty  water  and  a  lot  of  fish. 
I  also  readily  admit  that  I'm  not  the  greatest 
angler  in  this  part  of  the  world,  and  I  often 
need  a  little  help — especially  if  I  want  to 
tangle  with  a  fish  of  rod -shattering  size. 

Cherokee  offers  all  of  the  above,  and  in 
abundant  quantities  to  boot.  Each  year,  more 
than  400,000  rainbow,  brown  and  brook  trout 
are  released  into  reservation  waters — the 
section  of  the  Oconaluftee  River  that  flows 
through  the  center  of  town;  the  15  miles  of 
the  Raven  Fork;  the  4  miles  of  Bunches  Creek 
and  about  10  miles  of  Soco  Creek  that  runs 
alongside  N.C.  Route  19  North.  Stocking 
occurs  weekly  from  the  last  Saturday  in  March 
(the  opening  of  the  trout  season)  until  the 
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For  more  information,  write  Fish  &  Game  Management  Enterprise,  Eastern  Band  of  Cherokee 
Indians,  PO.  Box302,  Cherokee,  N.C.  28719, or  call  704-497-5201  or  toll  free  1  -800-438- 1601. 
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last  day  of  February  the  following  year  (the 
streams  are  closed  for  about  three  weeks  to 
allow  for  various  maintenance  projects). 

The  stocking  of  vast  numbers  of  big 
trout — most  go  about  three  to  a  pound  in 
size — is  augmented  by  additional  stockings 
of  trophy-sized  brood  fish  supplied  by  some 
federal  fish  hatcheries.  Plus,  there  are  some 
natural  reproduction  and  some  carryover  of 
trout,  which  means  there  are  plenty  of  fish  in 
the  streams  and  in  the  three  ponds  located 
along  the  Big  Cove  Road  any  time  of  the  year. 

lb  date,  an  8 -pound  brown  that  grabbed 
a  tiny  Bang  Tail  spinner  as  it  flashed  past  an 
undercut  bank  is  my  personal  best  taken 
from  the  reservation  streams.  But  over  the 
years  I've  seen  a  lot  of  5-,  6-,  even  7 -pound- 
ers taken  by  anglers  casting  anything  from  a 


The  Oconaluftee  River  (left)  flows 
through  the  center  of  the  town  of 
Cherokee,  but  many  fishermen  make 
good  catches  along  the  roadside 
behind  motels,  souvenir  shops  and 
gas  stations.  Anglers  seeking  a  bit 
more  privacy  can  usually  find  it  in 
other  stretches  of  Cherokee  water. 


feathery  fly  to  a  thumb-size  dough  ball.  The 
same  applies  to  rainbow  and  brook  trout.  In 
fact,  the  current  North  Carolina  records  for 
both  brown  and  brook  trout  were  established 
on  reservation  streams.  These  include  a 
brown  trout  weighing  15  pounds,  13  ounces 
that  was  caught  by  Thomas  H.  Meel  III  in 
1990  and  a  7-pound,  7-ounce  brook  trout 
caught  by  George  Marshall  Jr.  in  1980. 

Manager  Parker  makes  no  bones  about  it, 
trout  are  business  incentives  meant  to  attract 
tourists  to  the  Cherokee  Indian  Reservation. 
The  trout  program  was  initiated  in  1959,  when 
all  the  fish  were  supplied  by  federal  fish  hatch- 
eries free  of  charge  in  a  cooperative  effort  to 
increase  visitor  traffic  to  the  small  community. 
Today,  the  trout  fishing  program  pays  its  own 
way,  with  an  annual  income  of  about  a  half- 
million  dollars  derived  from  the  sale  of  daily, 
weekly  and  seasonal  fishing  permits.  Not  only 
are  the  reservation  streams  considered  the 
best  place  in  eastern  America  to  catch  a  tro- 
phy-sized trout,  the  fisheries  program  is  cred- 
ited with  helping  the  town's  dramatic  growth 
and  booming  local  economy  in  recent  years. 

Faced  with  closing  of  the  federal  fish 
hatcheries  in  1983,  Cherokee  fishery  offi- 
cials realized  that  they  would  have  to  find 


other  sources  for  trout.  For  a  few  years,  the 
Cherokees  bought  fish  from  the  State  of 
North  Carolina.  But  in  1986,  the  Cherokee 
Fish  and  Game  Management  agency  secured 
a  grant  of  $  125,000  from  the  U.S.  Fish  and 
Wildlife  Service  to  construct  the  Tribal  Trout 
Hatchery  on  a  small  tributary  of  the  Raven 
Fork.  As  soon  as  the  concrete  dried  that 
summer,  the  hatchery  began  to  supply  all 
the  fish  needed  for  the  program. 

Presently,  the  trout  streams  at  Cherokee 
receive  the  heaviest  fishing  pressure  during 
the  prime  vacation  months  of  June,  July  and 
August.  According  to  Bob  Bradley,  a  custom 
fly  tier  and  former  trout  fishing  guide  who 
operates  One  Feather  Fly  6k  Tackle  at  the 
junction  of  Routes  19  and  441  North  in  the 
center  of  Cherokee,  summer  is  definitely 
not  the  time  to  fish  Cherokee  streams  if  fish- 
ing pressure  is  a  problem.  He  recommends 
spring,  autumn  and  winter  as  the  best  times 
to  find  the  streams  empty  of  anglers,  yet  still 
filled  with  trout. 

Bradley,  who  until  recently  guided  anglers 
as  much  as  200  days  per  year,  believes  Chero- 
kee streams  can  present  a  true  challenge  to 
the  ardent  fly  fisher.  "We  definitely  have  iden- 
tifiable hatches  coming  off  most  every  day 


A  Cherokee  warden  checks  visit- 
ing fishermen,  and  points  out  a  pro- 
ductive spot  (center).  Most  of  the 
streams  are  large  enough  to  provide 
plenty  of  casting  room,  but  if  you 
hook  a  whopper  like  this  brook  trout 
(above  right),  you  better  be  ready  to 
follow  it  downstream. 

from  very  early  spring  all  the  way  through 
late  autumn,"  he  said. 

As  a  free  service  to  anglers,  Bradley  pro- 
vides a  weekly  list  of  the  best  fly  patterns 
and  sizes  for  that  particular  time  of  the  sea- 
son or  water  condition.  He  also  provides  up- 
to-date  information  about  fishing  conditions 
in  the  streams  to  anyone  who  phones  the 
shop  at  (704)  497-3113. 

It  would  seem  that  weekly  stockings  of 
brown,  rainbow  and  brook  trout,  plus  the 
occasional  addition  of  trophy-size  brood  fish, 
would  be  about  as  far  as  one  could  take  the 
Cherokee  fishing  program.  But  as  Carrol 
Parker  says,  "You  ain't  seen  nothin'  yet!" 

Parker  hopes  to  build  the  current  fishery 
to  twice  its  size  within  the  next  five  years.  By 
then,  his  targeted  goal  is  to  stock  the  same 
water  with  nearly  a  million  trout  per  year! 

"All  we  have  to  do  is  attract  more  fisher- 
men during  the  so-called  off-seasons,"  he  said. 

My  plans  are  to  get  back  there  soon.  I 
hope  the  room  rates  are  still  dirt  cheap.  S3 
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Safe  Harbor 

the  Sandhills 


Endangered  species  vs.  property  rights!  The  future  of 
endangered  red-cockaded  woodpeckers  looked  hopeless 
in  this  one-sided  fight  until  the  Safe  Harbor  compromise 
was  hammered  out.  It  looks  like  a  winner  for  both  sides. 

written  by  Lawrence  S.  Earley 


Did  you  miss  the  love  fest  in  South- 
ern Pines  last  May?  Genial  Bruce 
Babbitt,  U.S.  secretary  of  the  inte- 
rior, was  there  making  pleasant  jokes  about 
the  red-cockaded  woodpecker.  "They  select 
their  partners  and  mate  for  life,"  he  told  a 
crowd.  "These  woodpeckers  have  excellent 
family  values."  And  there  was  Kelly  Miller, 
general  manager  of  Pine  Needles  Lodge 
and  Golf  Club,  saying  even  nicer  things 
about  the  woodpecker.  "The  woodpeckers 
were  here  long  before  we  got  here ...  I'm 
certainly  glad  that  they're  out  there."  And 
Brad  Kocher  of  Pinehurst  Golf  Course  was 
bragging  that  his  employers  were  not  only 
going  to  maintain  the  woodpeckers  they 
had  but  also  try  to  attract  more,  by  golly. 

People  smiled.  People  clapped.  It  was 
quite  a  day. 

Excuse  me  people,  but  isn't  there  some- 
thing wrong  with  this  picture?  I  mean,  isn't 
this  the  red-cockaded  woodpecker  they 
were  talking  about,  the  notorious  red-cock- 
aded woodpecker,  the  "spotted  owl  of  the 
South,"  as  some  have  called  it?  Isn't  this  the 
bird  that  has  fueled  heated  property  rights 
protests  throughout  the  region,  adding  fer- 
vor and  moral  backbone  to  the  opponents 
of  the  Endangered  Species  Act.  Why,  then, 
the  love  and  kisses  all  around? 

If  brotherly  love  seemed  to  be  the 
theme,  it  was  because  a  shaft  of  light  had 
suddenly  penetrated  the  gloomy  standoff 
between  property  owners  and  conservation- 
ists over  the  endangered  woodpecker.  Sec- 
retary Babbitt  had  come  to  the  U.S.  Women's 
Open  at  Pine  Needles  to  announce  a  new 
partnership  between  the  U.S.  Fish  and  Wild- 
life Service  and  landowners  in  the  North 
Carolina  Sandhills.  Called  the  Safe  Harbor 
Habitat  Conservation  Plan,  it  offers  partici- 
pating property  owners  a  powerful  incentive, 
rather  than  a  disincentive,  to  manage  their 
lands  for  the  small  bird. 

"These  woodpeckers  really  can  coex- 
ist very  nicely  with  this  kind  of  develop- 
ment," Babbitt  told  the  assembled  golfers 
and  managers.  "They're  unobtrusive,  they 


don't  mind  human  presence,  they  are  well- 
behaved  spectators  at  golf  tournaments, 
and  all  they  ask  for  in  exchange  is  old  trees 
to  nest  in  and  a  certain  amount  of  space  in 
which  to  forage  for  food." 

"And  the  genius  of  this  agreement,"  he 
said,  "is  that  if  you  attract  more  woodpeck- 
ers and  then  change  your  mind  and  want 
to  develop  a  housing  development  over 
here  off  the  16th  hole,  you  will  be  free  to 
do  it,  as  long  as  you're  maintaining  a  rea- 
sonable amount  of  this  habitat." 

Before  Safe  Harbor,  some  landowners  with 
red-cockaded  woodpeckers  were  tempted  to 
take  drastic — and  illegal — steps  to  get  rid  of 
them.  That's  when  the  slogan  "Shoot,  Shovel 
and  Shut  Up"  was  developed.  And  property 
owners  without  the  birds  were  afraid  they'd 
get  them.  With  Safe  Harbor,  landowners 
now  have  incentives  for  managing  their 


The  red-cockaded  woodpecker  (far 
left)  adapts  well  to  humans,  as  golfers 
have  learned  in  the  Southern  Pines 
area'.  At  the  Country  Club  of  North 
Carolina  in  Southern  Pines,  George 
Thompson,  golf  course  superintendent 
(above),  stands  in  front  of  an  active 
woodpecker  cavity  tree  just  off  a  fair- 
way. The  Country  Club  was  one  of 
the  first  participants  in  the  Safe  Har- 
bor Habitat  Conservation  Program  in 
the  Sandhills. 
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Another  early  participant  in  the  Safe 
Harbor  program,  Jerry  Holder,  rakes 
pine  straw  on  his  100-acre  pine  plan- 
tation in  Richmond  Colony.  Some 
of  his  young  trees  will  be  fitted  with 
artificial  cavity  inserts  to  attract  red- 
cockaded  woodpeckers. 

woodlands  for  the  good  of  the  bird,  which 
also  happens  to  be  good  for  the  landowner 
and  good  for  the  ecosystem. 

Safe  Harbor  may  also  offer  a  working 
model  by  which  landowners  and  regulators 
can  escape  prolonged  conflicts  over  endan- 
gered species  like  the  one  that  has  embroiled 
the  loggers  in  the  Pacific  Northwest.  Or  like 
the  one  that  embroiled  Ben  Cone. 

The  case  of  Ben  Cone  serves  as  a  reminder 
of  just  how  bad  confrontations  over  endan- 
gered species  can  be.  Two  years  ago,  I  drove 
down  to  Pender  County  to  talk  with  Greens- 
boro executive  Ben  Cone  at  his  hunting 
plantation  along  the  Black  River.  The  8,000- 
acre  woodland  was  dubbed  "Cone's  Folly" 
during  the  Depression,  when  his  grandfather, 
a  wealthy  manufacturer,  bought  the  cutover 
land  near  the  railroad  town  of  Atkinson,  not 
far  off  the  Black  River  with  its  2,000-year- 
old  bald  cypress  trees.  The  Cone  family  man- 
aged the  land  so  sensitively,  however,  that 
wildlife  biologists  a  half  century  later  recog- 
nize it  as  a  wildlife  paradise.  Cone  burned  his 
pinelands  frequently  and  thinned  his  loblol- 
lies, producing  an  open  parkland  consisting 
of  mature  60-year-old  pines.  The  bobwhite 


quail  have  responded  well  to  the  open  wood- 
land habitat,  as  did  good  populations  of  wild 
turkey  and  white-tailed  deer. 

But  Cone's  management  had  unwittingly 
created  ideal  habitat  for  the  red -cockaded 
woodpecker  (RCW),  too.  In  1991 ,  Cone  found 
that  he  had  29  of  the  birds  in  12  family  groups. 

Cone's  woodlands  were  perfect  for  the 
woodpecker  because  the  bird  favors  open, 
parklike  woods  with  older  trees.  The  bird 
forages  ants  and  beetles  from  the  bark  of 
live  pines,  females  mainly  on  the  upper  and 
lower  trunks  of  the  trees,  males  on  the  upper 
trunks  and  limbs.  It  is  the  only  bird  that  exca- 
vates its  nesting  cavities  in  live  pine  trees, 
an  arduous  task  that  can  take  anywhere 
from  one  to  six  years  to  complete.  The  hard- 
est part  is  digging  through  the  resinous  sap- 
wood.  Once  it  reaches  the  heartwood,  the 
going  is  easier  because  that  wood  is  normally 
infected  with  a  fungus  that  softens  it  and 
makes  it  easier  to  excavate. 

Another  thing:  The  fungus  colonizes  older 
trees,  from  60  to  100  years  old,  depending 
on  the  site. 

So  no  old  trees,  no  RCWs.  That's  one 
reason  why  the  bird  is  endangered.  Though 
it  may  build  cavities  in  several  of  the  south- 
ern pines,  including  loblolly,  shortleaf,  slash 
and  longleaf  pine,  the  red-cockaded  wood- 
pecker prefers  the  longleaf,  once  the  domi- 
nant forest  type  over  as  much  as  92  million 
acres  of  the  Southeast.  But  loggers  deci- 
mated the  virgin  longleaf,  and  it  was  suc- 
ceeded by  second -growth  loblolly  and  slash 
pines  managed  on  a  short  rotation  for  pulp- 
wood.  And  when  fire -exclusion  practices 


encouraged  thickets  of  oaks  to  grow  up  around 
the  remnant  cavity  trees,  interfering  with 
the  birds'  foraging,  the  woodpecker  began 
a  long  slide  from  which  it  has  not  yet  recov- 
ered. The  RCW  was  declared  an  endangered 
species  in  1970. 

Several  of  the  woodpecker  groups  were 
found  in  a  section  of  Cone's  land  that  he 
had  thinned  several  times  over  the  years  and 
where  the  trees  were  now  old  enough  to 
harvest.  But  his  harvest  plans  were  halted 
when  U.S.  Fish  and  Wildlife  Service  guide- 
lines concerning  the  presence  of  woodpeck- 
ers on  private  lands  required  him  to  main- 
tain about  1 , 100  acres  of  forest  for  the  birds' 
cavities  and  foraging.  Without  the  wood- 
peckers, the  land  had  a  value  of  $1.6  mil- 
lion, Cone  said.  With  them  it  was  worth 
$260,000.  Cone  cried  foul. 

"All  I  know  is  that  timber,  once  it's  a 
marketable  size,  is  a  low-yield,  tax-deferred 
savings  account,"  Cone  told  me.  "Sooner  or 
later  you've  got  to  cash  in,  whether  the  gov- 
ernment forces  you  to  through  inheritance 
taxes,  or  because  you  want  to  go  to  Europe. 
But  as  soon  as  someone  tells  you  you  can't 
do  what  you  want  with  your  savings  account, 
they've  taken  some  value  from  you." 

Cone  launched  a  preemptive  strike  on 
tracts  of  forest  land  adjacent  to  the  RCW 
habitat.  By  clear-cutting  about  600  acres 
over  the  past  three  years,  he  made  sure  that 
no  RCW  was  going  to  deprive  him  of  the 
right  to  cut  any  more  of  his  timber. 

"The  only  places  we  have  clear-cut  in 
the  past  have  been  nonproductive  hard- 
wood tracts,"  said  Dan  Gelbert,  Cone's 
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timber  consultant.  "What  our  long-term 
plan  would  have  been  for  these  areas  would 
have  been  to  take  out  a  good  bit  of  the 
understory,  selectively  thin  the  pines,  con- 
tinue to  burn  it  and  create  ideal  habitat  for 
wildlife.  But  Ben  said,  'Do  you  think  I'm 
crazy?  That's  perfect  habitat  for  the  RCW!'" 

Cone  went  on  the  offensive,  making 
speeches,  inviting  reporters  onto  his  land, 
appearing  before  Congress  and  on  TV  to 
complain  about  the  effects  of  the  Endan- 
gered Species  Act  on  landowners  like  him- 
self. He  told  the  Raleigh  News  and  Observer 
that  his  aim  was  nothing  less  than  to  destroy 
the  Fish  and  Wildlife  Service.  He  told  me 
that  he  was  an  "implacable"  enemy  of  the 
government.  And  in  July  1995 ,  he  filed  suit 
against  the  U.S.  government,  claiming  that 
it  had  deprived  him  of  $  1 .4  million  by  pre- 
venting him  from  cutting  his  timber. 

The  Fish  and  Wildlife  Service  coun- 
tered that  Cone  had  not  been  deprived 
of  the  total  value  of  his  land,  and  that  he 
had  refused  to  accept  a  habitat  conserva- 
tion plan  that  would  have  allowed  him  to 
thin  his  timber  and  would  have  protected 
him  from  liability  for  any  other  birds  that 
appeared  on  his  property. 

But  Ben  Cone  had  become  a  one-man 
public  relations  disaster  for  the  Fish  and  Wild- 
life Service,  and  his  "horror  story"  was  fre- 
quently cited  by  opponents  of  the  Endan- 
gered Species  Act  who  wanted  to  change 
or  even  scuttle  the  act.  As  I  drove  back  to 
Raleigh  after  spending  the  day  at  Cone's 
Folly,  the  confrontation  seemed  so  senseless 
to  me.  Couldn't  something  have  been  done 
to  prevent  it? 

Little  did  I  know  that  Safe  Harbor  was 
already  in  the  works.  Alarmed  by  the  bad  pub- 
licity over  the  woodpecker,  a  working  group 
of  wildlife  biologists  and  conservationists  was 
beginning  to  discuss  how  to  protect  the  bird 
more  effectively — and  more  cooperatively— 
on  private  lands  in  the  Sandhills.  The  need 
was  imperative.  Today  there  are  approximately 
4,500  groups  of  red-cockaded  woodpeckers 
left  in  the  world,  representing  perhaps  10,000 
to  14,000  birds.  They  are  concentrated  in  15 
population  centers  throughout  the  Southeast, 
but  these  populations  are  extremely  vulner- 
able. On  a  single  evening  in  1989,  90  percent 
of  the  cavity  trees  and  60  percent  of  the  RCW 

Timber  management  practices  that 
create  open,  parkAike  pinelands  (above 
right)  create  perfect  habitat  for  bobwhite 
quail  and  the  red-cockaded  woodpecker. 
Without  Safe  Harbor,  some  property 
owners  clear-cut  their  woods  (below 
right)  to  eliminate  potential  habitat  for 
the  endangered  woodpecker. 


population  at  Francis  Marion  National  For- 
est in  South  Carolina  were  destroyed  when 
Hurricane  Hugo  scored  a  direct  hit  on  the 
forest,  then  considered  to  have  the  second 
largest  population  in  the  country.  Ornitholo- 
gist Fran  James  of  Florida  recently  estimated 
that  from  the  early  1980s  to  1990,  the  red- 
cockaded  woodpecker  declined  by  23  per- 
cent, even  more  on  private  lands.  Only  one 
population,  in  Apalachicola  National  Forest 
in  Florida,  is  considered  viable,  meaning  that 
it  contains  at  least  250  groups  that  are  suc- 
cessfully reproducing.  Because  not  all  breed- 
ing pairs  are  successful,  somewhere  between 
310  and  500  groups  are  necessary  to  ensure 
the  required  250.  For  the  species  to  be  con- 
sidered recovered  and  removed  from  the  list 
of  endangered  species,  six  of  the  15  popula- 
tions will  have  to  be  viable. 

The  North  Carolina  Sandhills  popula- 
tion, with  approximately  516  groups  on 
mostly  public  lands,  is  the  second  largest 


The  Safe  Harbor 
Alternative 

Participants  in  the  Safe  Harbor  pro- 
gram must  follow  a  series  of  steps  that 
includes  locating  existing  woodpecker 
cavity  trees,  analyzing  the  bird's  foraging 
habitat  and  determining  the  possibilities 
for  habitat  improvement  on  their  land. 

For  more  information  about  the  Safe 
Harbor  program  of  the  Sandhills  Hab- 
itat Conservation  Plan,  contact  U.S. 
Fish  and  Wildlife  Service  biologist  Mark 
Cantrell.  Write  him  at  225  North  Ben- 
nett Street,  Southern  Pines,  N.C. 
28387,  or  call  910-695-3323. 


LAWRENCE  S.  EARLEY 


LAWRENCE  S.  EARLEY 


Safe  Harbor  agreenieitfs  are  designed 
to  increase  the  number  of  red-cockaded 
woodpeckers  on  private  lartds  without 
requiring  property  owners  to  protect 
the  additional  birds.  Participants  agree 
to  use  good  nvmagenient  practices 
such  as  control  burns  (below)  and 
artificial  woodpecker  cavities  (left). 

population  in  the  Southeast.  The  popula- 
tion is  fragmented,  however.  One  large  frag- 
ment, centering  on  Fort  Bragg  Military  Res- 
ervation, contains  about  382  groups;  the 
other  population,  concentrated  in  the  N.C. 
Wildlife  Resources  Commission's  Sandhills 
Game  Land  and  Camp  Mackall,  harbors 
152  groups.  To  make  the  total  population 
viable,  biologists  want  to  connect  the  two 
populations,  and  for  that  to  happen,  private 
landowners  must  play  a  role.  This  means  not 
only  maintaining  individual  groups  of  exist- 
ing woodpeckers,  but  increasing  the  num- 
bers, especially  on  presently  unoccupied 
and  unsuitable  habitat. 

But  what  kind  of  an  incentive  would 
encourage  cooperation  from  landowners, 
if  they'd  lose  control  over  their  land,  as 
Ben  Cone  claimed? 

It  was  from  this  dilemma  that  the  Safe 
Harbor  Habitat  Conservation  Plan  (HCP) 
for  the  North  Carolina  Sandhills  was  born. 
The  plan  that  emerged,  after  two  years  of 
fine-tuning,  offers  a  carrot  as  well  as  a  stick. 
The  stick  is  the  current  Fish  and  Wildlife 


Service  guidelines  requiring  the  landowner 
to  maintain  habitat  for  the  present  number 
of  red-cockaded  woodpeckers  on  his  land. 
The  sweetener  is  this:  if  the  landowner's 
voluntary  improvements  to  other  parts  of 
his  land  attract  new  woodpeckers,  the  land- 
owner would  not  be  legally  responsible  for 
keeping  them.  The  HCP  provides  a  "safe 
harbor"  to  landowners  for  "the  voluntary 
restoration  and  enhancement  of  habitat  for 
the  red-cockaded  woodpecker  on  private 
and  certain  other  land  in  the  Sandhills 
Region  of  North  Carolina." 

One  morning  in  early  summer,  I  visited 
the  Country  Club  of  North  Carolina  in 
Southern  Pines  with  biologist  Mark  Cantrell 
of  the  Fish  and  Wildlife  Service  and  George 
Thompson,  who  superintends  two  golf  courses 
and  their  grounds.  The  1 ,850-acre  golf  and 
residential  development  was  among  the  first 
to  join  the  Safe  Harbor  program.  While  a 
foursome  accurately  dropped  their  tee  shots 
onto  a  green  150  yards  away,  we  walked  the 
edge  of  the  emerald  fairway,  where  the  resin - 
covered  trunks  of  two  active  RCW  trees 
stood  glistening  in  the  midmorning  sun.  As 
we  looked,  an  RCW  flew  out  of  a  cavity  and 
chattered  peevishly  at  us  as  it  patrolled  the 
trunk  of  the  tree. 

"That  one's  on  its  third  set  of  eggs," 
said  Thompson.  "For  some  reason  she 
can't  get  them  hatched,  but  she  and  her 
mate  are  still  trying." 

If  open,  parklike  habitat  and  old  trees  are 
what  the  RCW  needs,  the  world-famous  Sand- 
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hills  golf  courses  are  woodpecker  heaven. 
"We've  got  six  colonies  of  red-cockaded 
woodpeckers  on  our  property,  and  some  of 
them  are  living  right  in  our  members'  back 
yards,"  Thompson  said.  "The  members 
enjoy  seeing  the  birds  and  knowing  that 
they're  preserving  wildlife." 

This  past  May,  Country  Clubs  of  North 
Carolina  signed  a  Safe  Harbor  agreement 
that  requires  them  to  maintain  the  six  colo- 
nies they  had  when  they  signed.  They  can't 
do  anything,  in  other  words,  that  would 
result  in  lowering  this  baseline  number.  In 
addition,  they  have  agreed  to  manage  some 
stands  of  old  longleaf  pine  elsewhere  on  the 
property  that  currently  have  no  red-cock- 
aded woodpeckers  present.  They  will  create 
hospitable  woodpecker  habitat  by  removing 
oaks,  burning  the  woods  periodically  and 
even  drilling  artificial  cavities,  which  have 
proven  remarkably  successful  in  attracting 
red-cockaded  woodpeckers  in  recent  years. 

"But  whatever  new  birds  we  get,  we're 
not  responsible  for  them,"  Thompson  said. 
If  Country  Club  decides  to  cut  the  trees  at 
the  end  of  the  agreement  period,  it  would 
not  be  liable  even  though  the  action  would 
result  in  the  removal  of  an  active  cavity  tree. 
The  club  can't  kill  the  birds,  however,  and 
it  has  agreed  to  give  the  Fish  and  Wildlife 
Service  advance  notice  so  that  the  birds 
might  be  relocated. 

How  will  a  provision  like  this  help  the 
recovery  of  the  RCW?  The  bet  is  that  most 
landowners  are  not  going  to  destroy  the  good 
habitat  they've  created.  Well-managed  pine 
forests  will  result  in  not  only  more  red-cock- 
aded woodpeckers,  but  also  more  game  and 
more  income.  The  results  of  the  management, 
in  other  words,  will  hardly  be  a  poison  pill. 

I  met  another  Safe  Harbor  participant 
later  that  morning  when  we  drove  to  a  100- 
acre  property  owned  by  Jerry  Holder  of  Rich- 
mond County.  Unlike  the  Country  Club  of 
North  Carolina,  Holder's  Safe  Harbor  agree- 
ment started  with  a  baseline  of  zero — he  had 
no  RCWs.  Indeed,  his  17-year-old  planta- 
tion of  slender  longleaf  pines  was  a  far  cry 
from  the  majestic  longleaf  trees  that  girded 
the  golf  course's  fairways. 

Holder's  motivation  in  growing  long- 
leaf  is  not  aesthetics,  and  certainly  not 
woodpeckers,  but  money — big  money. 
He's  after  pine  straw. 

"Pine  straw  is  really  your  cheapest  veg- 
etable mulch,"  said  Holder,  who  is  also  the 
past  president  of  the  North  Carolina  Pine 
Needle  Producers  Association.  The  long 
needles  of  longleaf  pine  are  easily  baled, 
and  they  have  an  attractive  reddish  color 
appreciated  by  gardeners  and  landscapers. 
Holder  can  rake  from  50  to  100  bales  of 
straw  per  acre  from  his  young  plantation. 
At  a  lucrative  $.65  to  $  1 .00  a  bale,  pine 


straw  has  become  an  excellent  motivation 
for  Sandhills  landowners  to  open  up  their 
pine  forests  by  removing  oaks,  using  grow- 
ing-season burns,  thinning  their  trees  and 
using  other  good  management  practices. 
Open,  parklike  longleaf  pine  forests  may 
be  heaven  for  an  RCW,  but  pine  straw 
rakers  need  them  as  well. 

"In  situations  where  landowners  had  a 
real  dense  crop  of  oaks,  they  didn't  want  to 
cut  them  out  because  they  were  afraid  that 
a  woodpecker  would  come  in,"  said  Cantrell. 
"So  we  gave  the  pine  straw  rakers  an  incen- 
tive to  get  involved  in  Safe  Harbor,  and  peo- 
ple like  Jerry  Holder  signed  up.  Now  Jerry  is 
raking  several  times  a  year  on  this  property, 
which  is  pretty  intensive  raking.  Some  land- 
owners have  learned  that  as  a  result  of  inten- 
sive raking  they  are  removing  the  ground 
cover  and  also  the  needles  that  fuel  the  fires. 
On  large  properties,  they  rotate  their  raking, 
burning  one  section  this  year  and  raking  it 
the  next.  That  way  they  can  keep  their 
ground  cover  diversity." 

As  we  walked  through  the  close  rows  on 
Holder's  plantation,  Cantrell  noted  that 
soon  some  of  his  trees  would  be  big  enough 
to  be  fitted  with  an  artificial  cavity  insert. 
This  is  a  technique,  developed  by  biologist 
David  Allen  of  the  N.C.  Wildlife  Resources 
Commission,  whereby  a  4 -inch  by  8 -inch 
cube  is  removed  from  the  living  tree  and 
replaced  with  a  wood  block  having  a  pre- 
drilled  cavity.  Though  in  a  natural  forest 
birds  need  trees  that  are  at  least  60  years 
old,  Cantrell  was  expecting  birds  in  trees 
that  would  be  only  20  years  old.  That's  the 
promise  offered  by  the  new  technology  of 
artificial  cavity  inserts. 

Cantrell  has  been  remarkably  persuasive 
in  getting  Sandhills  landowners  to  sign  Safe 
Harbor  agreements.  So  far  19  landowners  are 
participating  in  the  plan,  with  over  20,000 
acres  of  land  containing  48  family  groups 


of  RCWs.  The  agreements  are  expected  to 
increase  the  population  by  another  54  groups. 

If  there  is  a  weak  link  to  the  Safe  Harbor 
Habitat  Conservation  Plan,  it  may  well  be 
lack  of  funding.  At  present  no  designated 
source  of  funds  exists  to  pay  landowners  to 
burn  their  woodlands,  to  remove  oaks,  to 
plant  new  longleaf  pine  plantations  or  for 
other  woodland  practices.  Some  existing  pro- 
grams hope  to  make  up  some  of  the  need. 
Participants  in  the  U.S.  Forest  Service's  For- 
est Stewardship  Program  and  the  Fish  and 
Wildlife  Service's  Partners  for  Wildlife  can 
count  on  some  funding.  In  1995,  Partners 
disbursed  $16,000  for  management  activi- 
ties on  1 ,800  acres  representing  1 1  wood- 
pecker family  groups. 

At  present  the  Safe  Harbor  plan  is  con- 
fined to  the  Sandhills  region  of  North  Caro- 
lina— a  six-county  area  including  all  or  parts 
of  Cumberland,  Harnett,  Hoke,  Moore, 
Richmond  and  Scotland  counties.  Currently 
a  statewide  plan  for  North  Carolina  is  in  the 
development  stages.  Indeed,  so  successful 
has  the  Safe  Harbor  plan  become  that  it  has 
been  used  as  a  model  for  habitat  conserva- 
tion plans  in  other  states,  including  South 
Carolina,  Georgia,  Louisiana  and  Texas. 

And  when  Ben  Cone  made  his  peace 
with  the  Fish  and  Wildlife  Service  this  past 
spring,  not  surprisingly  a  Safe  Harbor  agree- 
ment was  part  of  the  deal  he  struck. 

"Three  months  ago,  we  sold  the  timber 
from  155  acres  of  selective-cut  timber,"  Dan 
Gelbert  told  me.  "It  was  a  thinning,  not  a 
clear-cut.  It's  80-  to  90-year-old  timber, 
standing  100  to  120  feet.  Beautiful  timber! 
We  advertised  it  as  a  cutting  to  enhance  the 
habitat  for  the  RCW"  Gelbert  laughed. 
"This  is  a  complete  about-face." 

If  Bruce  Babbitt  and  the  others  were 
smiling,  then,  it  was  because  Safe  Har- 
bor is  looking  like  the  start  of  a  beautiful 
friendship  between  landowners  and  the 
red-cockaded  woodpecker.  0 
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The  Trail-buildingest 
Day  Ever 

Volunteers  took  a  giant  stride  this  spring  as  they  carved 
out  another  link  in  the  North  Carolina  Bartram  Trail. 
The  final  portion  of  the  trail  will  be  completed  atop 
Cheoah  Bald  in  the  fall  of  1997. 

written  and  photographed  by  Burt  Kornegay  ©1996 


It  was  a  remarkable  sight:  stretched  out 
in  a  line  behind  me  as  far  as  I  could  see 
through  the  trees,  men  and  women  were 
digging  in  the  rocky  earth  1 ,000  feet  up  on 
the  side  of  the  Nantahala  Gorge.  There  were 
60  of  them  to  be  exact,  spaced  10  feet  apart 
for  safety,  swinging  Pulaskis  or  grubbing  with 
fire  rakes  on  what  is  to  become  the  final  sec- 
tion of  the  North  Carolina  Bartram  Trail  in 
the  Cheoah  Mountains.  As  I  watched,  three 
young  men  worked  together  to  pry  a  large 
rock  from  the  route. 

It  wasn't  the  only  army  of  trail  builders 


in  the  Cheoahs  on  March  2  of  this  year.  Five 
miles  farther  up,  near  Cheoah  Bald,  another 
60  workers  were  digging  tread  down  Ledbet- 
ter  Creek  toward  us.  Most  of  the  workers  in 
both  groups  were  young  men  from  fraterni- 
ties at  Western  Carolina  University.  And,  to 
judge  by  the  way  they  were  laying  into  it,  they 
had  the  muscle  and  the  will  to  wield  their  tools. 

Two  weeks  earlier  many  of  these  students 
had  never  heard  of  the  North  Carolina  Bar- 
tram Trail.  That  is  until  the  evening  of  Feb- 
ruary 21 ,  when  Laney  Cutshaw,  of  the  U.S. 
Forest  Service,  Cheoah  Ranger  District,  and 


I,  as  president  of  the  North  Carolina  Bar- 
tram Trail  Society,  attended  a  meeting  of  the 
Intrafraternity  Council  at  Western.  We  had 
been  invited  there  by  Dr.  Bill  Haggard,  West- 
ern's dean  for  student  development,  and 
Chris  Botti,  the  council's  student  president. 

Laney  and  I  explained  to  the  council  that 
for  18  years  the  Bartram  Trail  Society,  work- 
ing in  cooperation  with  the  Forest  Service, 
had  been  constructing  a  70-mile-long  hik- 
ing trail  across  western  North  Carolina  in 
the  Nantahala  National  Forest.  We  had 
named  it  the  North  Carolina  Bartram  Trail 
in  honor  of  the  naturalist  William  Bartram, 
who  had  explored  the  region  in  1775  and 
who,  in  his  Travels,  published  in  1791 ,  wrote 
an  appreciative  description  of  these  moun- 
tains and  their  Cherokee  inhabitants.  But 
now,  with  just  6  miles  to  go,  the  trail  build- 
ers had  run  up  against  the  western  "wall" 
of  the  Nantahala  Gorge.  And  beyond  the 
rim  of  the  gorge,  the  proposed  trail  route 
continued  to  climb  stiffly — up  Ledbetter 
Creek  to  mile -high  Cheoah  Bald,  with  its 
vistas  of  the  southern  Appalachians.  There 
— if  we  could  make  it — the  Bartram  Trail 
would  reach  its  western  terminus. 

I  held  up  a  Pulaski  for  the  fraternity  mem- 
bers to  see.  Its  business  end,  mounted  on  a 
3 -foot  handle,  combined  an  ax  head  on  the 
front  with  a  sharp  adz  blade  on  the  back. 
Would  they,  I  asked  the  young  men,  help 
us  build  as  much  of  the  final  section  of  the 
Bartram  Trail  as  we  could  in  one  day? 

Before  March  2 ,  the  largest  volunteer 
crew  I  had  ever  worked  with  was  30  people. 
But  that  morning,  65  fraternity  members 
assembled  at  the  gorge,  bringing  with  them 
lunches,  water  bottles  and  gloves.  They  were 
joined  by  another  55  volunteers  from  our 
club,  the  Forest  Service  and  other  organiza- 
tions. Two  members  of  the  Macon  County 
Rescue  Squad  brought  an  ambulance,  just 
in  case  a  Pulaski  cut  into  something  other 
than  dirt  or  wood.  And  there  were  buses 
lent  by  the  Nantahala  Outdoor  Center  to 
take  us  to  the  work  sites. 

Standing  in  the  back  of  a  pickup  truck 
so  that  we  could  be  seen,  Laney  and  I  gave  a 
safety  talk.  Then,  passing  out  tools,  we  divided 
the  workers  into  two  groups,  which  we  chris- 
tened the  First  and  Second  Pulaski  Regiments. 
Laney 's  group  was  to  ride  the  buses  up  a  For- 
est Service  road  to  within  a  mile  of  Cheoah 


From  the  summit  (above  left) 
of  Cheoah  Bald,  the  terminus  of 
the  N.C.  Bartram  Trail,  hikers  can 
see  the  community  of  Stecoah  in  the 
valley  3,000  feet  below  and  the 
Great  Smoky  Mountains  beyond. 
A  work  party  constructs  a  section 
of  the  trail  (right). 
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On  a  scouting  trip,  Ron  Lance  climbs 
one  of  the  many  cliffs  in  "The  Notch" 
where  Ledbetter  Creek  plunges  over 
the  rim  of  Nantahala  Gorge. 


Bald.  There  they  would  hike  to  the  head  of 
Ledbetter  Creek  and  work  down  the  flagged 
trail  route.  My  group,  starting  in  the  bottom 
of  the  gorge,  would  work  up. 

Now,  three  hard -digging  hours  had 
passed;  and,  looking  back  down  the  line  of 
workers,  I  saw  that  my  "regiment"  had  fin- 
ished hacking  out  yet  another  portion  of 
trail.  So,  through  cupped  hands,  I  shouted, 
"MOVE  UP!"  And  as  a  group,  the  workers 
shouldered  their  tools  and  moved  forward. 
When  the  last  man  in  line  reached  the  spot 
where  I  had  been  standing,  he  shouted, 
"STOP!"  Then  we  turned  and  fell  to  it 
again,  each  person  taking  responsibility  for 
digging  10  feet  of  trail.  In  this  way  the  group 


dug  an  astounding  600  feet  at  a  time.  Older, 
experienced  trail  builders  from  the  Carolina 
Mountain  Club,  along  with  Dwayne  Stutz- 
man,  regional  trails  specialist  from  the  N.C. 
Division  of  Parks  and  Recreation,  moved 
here  and  there  along  the  line.  They  showed 
students  how  to  dig  "sidehill";  how  to  slant 
"water  bars"  across  the  trail  to  divert  rain 
water,  how,  in  areas  of  loose  soil,  to  stabilize 
the  tread  with  "rock  cribs,"  and  how  to  con- 
struct "switchbacks"  on  the  steepest  slopes. 

My  one  wish,  each  time  I  looked  back  to 
check  the  group's  progress,  was  that  every 
person  who  hikes  in  our  national  forests  and 
parks  could  see  what  I  was  seeing  then.  For 
most,  the  sight  of  workers  grubbing  up  roots 
and  rocks  to  make  a  trail  would  be  a  revela- 
tion. That's  because  most  hikers  take  for 
granted  the  trails  that  take  them  through 
these  beautiful  places.  The  next  time  you  are 
out  in  the  woods,  ask  every  group  of  hikers 
you  meet  if  they  know  how  the  trail  they  are 
standing  on  came  to  be  there.  You  will  dis- 
cover— as  I  have — that  hardly  anyone  has 
given  the  question  a  thought. 

How  does  a  national  forest  trail  come  to 
be?  The  short  answer  is  this:  volunteers  build  j 
it  with  Pulaskis,  fire  rakes,  and  brush  axes. 
And  once  the  trail  is  built,  volunteers  must 
keep  it  open,  or  else — as  rains  fall,  plants 
grow  and  trees  topple  in  storms — the  hard- 
won  tread  will  revert  to  nature. 

The  construction  can  be  slow.  On  Earth 
Day  this  year,  20  Bartram  Trail  workers  spent 
the  better  part  of  a  morning  driving  forest 
roads,  followed  by  an  hour  of  hiking  in  with 
tools  to  a  remote  work  site,  only  to  call  it  quits 
when  a  storm  struck,  making  the  ground  too 
muddy  to  dig.  Time  spent  actually  building 
trail — for  all  the  time  and  effort  spent  get- 
ting there  and  back — totaled  about  30  min- 
utes. But  those  volunteers  will  be  at  it  again 
another  day.  Some  people  build  trail  because 
they  enjoy  the  outdoor  camaraderie,  the 
exercise  or  the  challenge  of  putting  tread 
into  wild  country.  Also,  most  of  them  will 
tell  you  that  they  want  "to  give  something 
back"  for  the  pleasure  they  get  from  hiking 
on  our  public  lands. 

The  digging,  however,  is  only  half  the  labor 
involved.  Before  the  first  Pulaski  cuts  into 
the  ground,  the  trail  route  has  to  be  scouted 
and  flagged;  rights-of-way  across  private  or 
corporate  property  have  to  be  obtained;  and, 
on  public  lands,  environmental  assessments 
have  to  be  made.  Will  the  proposed  trail  pass 
through  an  area  that  the  Forest  Service  has 
scheduled  to  be  logged?  Will  it  dump  silt  into 
a  native  trout  stream?  Will  it  cut  through  a 
place  containing  rare  plants — or  Indian  arti- 
facts? Then,  once  such  state  and  federal 
assessments  have  been  completed,  someone 
has  to  schedule,  publicize,  and  run  the  work 
hikes,  as  well  as  provide  the  tools.  Finally,  the 
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trail  must  be  blazed,  mapped,  and  brought 
to  the  public's  attention. 

This  perspective  makes  it  clear  that  build- 
ing the  final  section  of  the  Bartram  Trail 
could  no  more  have  started  with  120  work- 
ers gathering  on  March  2  in  the  Nantahala 
Gorge  than  a  mushroom  could  spring  up  in 
the  yard  overnight  without  first  forming  a 
mat  of  roots  underground.  No,  the  "root 
work"  for  the  trail-buildingest  day  actually 
started  at  a  board  meeting  of  the  Bartram 
Trail  Society  almost  four  years  earlier,  on  July 
4,  1992.  Until  then,  our  society  had  planned 
to  route  the  final  section  of  the  Bartram 
Trail  from  the  Nantahala  Gorge  across  the 
Snowbird  Mountains  to  Unicoi  Gap.  But 
going  that  way  presented  us  with  two  big 
problems:  the  trail  would  have  to  cross  large 
chunks  of  private  property,  and  the  work  site 
was  far  from  where  most  of  us  lived.  Also, 
based  on  our  society's  research,  we  no  longer 
thought  that  the  Snowbird  route  followed 
William  Bartram's  path.  So,  at  the  board 
meeting,  I  made  the  motion  that  we  route 
the  trail  to  Cheoah  Bald  instead.  Along  with 


Topographic  maps  show  some  of  the 
different  routes  scouted  up  to  Cheoah 
Bald  from  Nantahala  Gorge  (above). 
Frank  Findley,  assistant  ranger  for  the 
Cheoah  Ranger  District,  makes  notes 
on  the  length  of  the  final  stretch  of 
trail  (left). 


Ledbetter  Creek  cuts  the  rim  of 
Nantahala  Gorge  and  plunges  1 ,000 
feet  creating  "The  Notch. "  The  steep 
terrain  and  rock  walls  make  it  impos- 
sible to  route  the  Bartram  Trail 
up  the  creek. 


being  easier  for  us  to  reach,  I  pointed  out, 
such  a  route  would  stay  in  the  national  for- 
est, and  it  would  provide  a  spectacular  end 
for  one  of  the  longest  trails  in  the  South. 
Also,  it  was  in  the  direction  that  Bartram 
went.  After  a  lengthy  discussion  and  a  vote, 
the  motion  passed. 

By  that  fall,  the  board  had  gotten  the  con- 
sent of  the  society's  general  membership  to 
reroute  the  trail,  and  the  U.S.  Forest  Service 


had  given  us  its  tentative  go-ahead.  Equally 
important,  we  had  gotten  the  approval  of 
the  Appalachian  Trail  Conference  and  its 
affiliate,  the  Smoky  Mountain  Hiking  Club, 
for  the  Bartram  Trail  to  join  briefly  with  the 
Appalachian  Trail,  which  crosses  Cheoah 
Bald  from  the  west. 

Initial  approvals  obtained,  we  then  turned 
to  the  next  problem — was  there  a  feasible 
route?  Over  the  next  two  years  society  mem- 
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bers,  making  numerous  bushwhacking  trips 
up  Ledbetter  Creek  from  the  rim  of  the 
gorge,  managed  to  find  a  way  for  the  trail  to 
go.  It  would  be  tough  to  build,  but  doable. 
There  was  even  a  30-foot  cascade  halfway 
up  that  we  could  name  Bartram  Falls! 

However,  one  crucial  leg  remained  undis- 
covered— the  route  from  the  bottom  of  the 
gorge  up  to  the  rim,  a  near-vertical  climb  of 
1 ,000  feet.  We  could  not  simply  go  up  what 
is  known  locally  as  the  Notch,  where  Led- 
better Creek  tumbles  down  into  the  gorge. 
Two  scouting  trips  into  that  precipitous  place 
in  December  of  '93  convinced  us  that  build- 
ing a  trail  there  would  take  no  less  than  dyna- 
mite, bulldozers,  and  all  the  resources  of  the 
state  Department  Of  Transportation.  Nor 
on  February  13,  '94,  did  we  find  a  route  along 
Handpole  Branch,  which  cascades  into  the 
gorge  a  mile  south  of  Ledbetter.  So,  taking 
a  close  look  at  our  topographic  maps  of  the 
area,  we  located  one  other  possible  route 
for  the  trail — on  the  slope  between  Hand- 
pole  Branch  and  Ledbetter  Creek.  There, 
according  to  the  map,  the  gorge's  wall 
reclined  slightly.  We  scheduled  February 
20  to  check  it  out. 

We  had  been  bushwhacking  for  an  hour 
that  morning  when  we  happened  on  what 
looked  like  a  long-abandoned  trail  angling 
up  the  side  of  the  gorge.  Intrigued,  we  fol- 
lowed the  faint  track  for  a  quarter  of  a  mile, 
only  to  lose  it  in  a  tangle  of  undergrowth  and 
blowdowns.  For  the  next  two  hours  we  scram- 
bled back  and  forth  across  the  slopes  search- 
ing for  a  way  to  the  rim.  Repeatedly  a  promis- 
ing ledge  would  lead  us  to  impassable  rock 
faces.  By  noon  we  were  hot,  tired,  discouraged. 

That's  when  club  member  Keith  Day, 
about  100  feet  away,  called  out,  "Burt,  take 
a  look  at  this!  A  path  or  something.  Anyway, 
it  doesn't  look  natural!"  I  shouted  back  that 
it  was  probably  just  another  "fool's  trail" — 
an  animal  track  that  would  lead  us  nowhere. 
But  he  insisted  we  come  see.  It  was  a  strug- 
gle just  to  reach  Keith.  But  when  I  pulled 
myself  up  beside  him,  I  was  surprised  to  find 
us  on  a  foot -wide  shelf  that  looked  man- 
made!  Pushing  through  the  bushes,  we  fol- 
lowed the  shelf  upward  another  20  feet,  then 
another.  That's  when  I  let  out  a  whoop — it 
was  an  old  trail! — perhaps  a  continuation  of 
the  one  we  had  lost  earlier.  The  mountain 
laurel  became  so  thick  that  we  had  to  crawl. 
Even  so,  sensing  success,  I  launched  into 
the  most  victorious  song  I  could  think  of, 
"Onward,  Christian  Soldiers."  Club  member 
Dan  Pittillo,  a  biologist,  estimated  by  the 
undergrowth  that  no  one  had  been  on  the 
trail  in  at  least  40  years.  Emerging  from  the 
tangle,  we  found  ourselves  standing  on  the 
rim  of  the  gorge. 

Who  had  built  the  trail?  When?  And 
why?  Turning,  we  retraced  it  back  down  the 


gorge  and  tied  it  in  with  the  old  path  com- 
ing up  from  below.  The  track  was  overgrown 
largely  eroded;  but  it  showed  us  a  way — 
probably  the  only  way — out  of  the  Nanta- 
hala  Gorge.  As  we  drove  off  that  afternoon, 
I  said  a  silent  thanks  to  some  unknown  trail- 
builders  of  years  gone  by. 

Now  the  digging  could  begin.  [<3 

The  North  Carolina  Bartram  Trail  Society 
is  planning  another  "traiUbuildingest  day" 
for  November  of  this  year — open  to  all.  The 
society  will  also  mark  the  completion  of  the 
entire  trail  during  a  three-day  celebration 
at  The  Mountain,  near  Highlands,  starting 
Friday,  October  -17,  1997.  For  information 
about  both  events,  contact  Virginia  Talbot 
or  Dean  Zuch  at  (704)  526-4904. 


The  Pulaski 


At  the  turn  of  the  century,  U.S. 
Forest  ranger  Edward  Pulaski  of 
Idaho  needed  a  good  tool  for  chop- 
ping and  digging  fire  lines,  so  he 
welded  the  blade  of  an  adz  to  the 
back  of  an  ax  head  and  created 
what  has  come  to  be  known  as 
the  Pulaski.  The  main  trailbuild- 
ing  tools  are,  left  to  right,  the  brush 
ax,  Pulaski  and  fire  rake. 


Our  history  with  alien  wildlife  is  hardly  one 
to  cherish,  but  surely  we  hit  a  new  low  when 

fire  ants  were  accidentally  introduced. 
Wildlife  species  have  been  especially  hard  hit. 

written  by  David  S.  Lee  ©1996 
photographed  by  Ken  Taylor 
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Most  of  us  were  taught  early  to  fear 
the  things  in  the  natural  world 
that  we  did  not  understand.  It's  a 
good  safety  strategy,  but  from  an  educational 
point  of  view  it  stinks.  Unfortunately,  the 
news  media  also  play  on  these  fears,  with  the 
result  that  most  people  go  through  their 
entire  lives  hating,  or  avoiding,  snakes,  bats, 
spiders,  killer  bees  and  piranha  fish.  I  dare 
say  that  those  who  claim  they  were  eaten 
alive  by  a  piranha  are  liars,  but  the  fish's 
mystique  and  reputation  are  beyond  repair. 

Still,  there  are  things  in  the  natural  world 
that  are  really  scary,  and  some  of  them  can 
be  found  right  here  in  North  Carolina.  For- 
get Hollywood,  the  National  Enquirer  and 
the  TV  tabloids.  I'm  talking  about  the  fire 
ant,  an  introduced  insect  that  is  perhaps  the 
single  most  destructive  ecological  and  eco- 
nomic disaster  ever  to  invade  the  South.  The 
impact  of  Sherman's  entire  army  pales  com- 
pared to  the  daily,  routine  activities  of  these 
exotic  ants.  Fire  ants  could  be  called  the 
insects  from  hell,  but  I  strongly  suspect  they 
would  not  fit  in  there,  either. 

These  ants  are  not  just  an  annoyance.  Yes, 
they  do  ruin  picnics,  but  it  is  not  because 
they  get  on  your  Oscar  Mayer  sandwich.  It's 
their  fiery  stings.  They  have  actually  forced  the 
cancellation  of  high  school  football  games. 
Their  mounds,  often  hundreds  per  acre,  have 
made  fields  all  but  unplowable.  And  here  is 
the  bonus — they  also  kill.  Newborn  calves, 
young  chickens  and  probably  most  other  types 
of  livestock  are  vulnerable.  In  recent  years, 
over  50  people  have  died  from  allergic  reac- 
tions to  the  powerful  formic  acid  in  fire  ant 
stings.  How  about  if  I  just  share  a  sampling 
of  true  stories  and  facts  to  make  my  point. 

A  decade  or  so  ago  my  wife's  grandmother 
stepped  into  a  fire  ant  mound  while  hanging 
out  clothes  in  her  backyard  in  Kelly,  North 
Carolina.  The  ants  defended  their  nest,  and 
Mary's  grandmother's  ankle  swelled  after 
the  attack.  Because  of  circulation  problems 
compounded  by  age  and  diabetes,  her  foot 
eventually  had  to  be  amputated.  These  are 
not  your  everyday  picnic  ants,  and  you  will 
have  no  problem  learning  to  hate  them. 

Suffering  caused  by  fire  ants  is  not  limited 
to  southerners  who  spend  time  outside.  In 
1994  Marian  Bernhard,  78,  was  attacked 
in  her  hospital  bed  in  West  Palm  Beach, 
Florida.  She  had  welts  all  over  her  legs 
and  on  her  sides  from  ant  "stings"  that 
burned  for  days.  I  read  of  another 
hospital  patient  attacked  in 
a  third-floor  room. 
The  concerns  are  not  confined  to  the 
ants'  fiery  stings.  For  reasons  unclear,  or 
at  least  known  only  to  fire  ants,  these 
insects  are  attracted  to  electric  currents  and 
have  been  reported  to  chew  through  under- 
ground cables  in  various  places  throughout 


the  South,  disrupting  local  phone  service  and 
dousing  airport  runway  lights.  In  some  cases 
their  activities  have  even  started  electrical 
fires.  Perhaps  they  will  one  day  cut  through 
TV  cables,  and  everyone  will  take  notice. 

But  compared  to  what  they  do  to  our 
native  wildlife,  the  problems  they  cause  us 
are  infinitesimal.  In  fire  ant-infested  areas 
Mary  Clark,  the  curator  of  mammals  at  the 
North  Carolina  State  Museum  of  Natural 
Sciences,  will  not  attempt  to  livetrap  small 
mammals  for  population  studies  during  warm 
months,  when  the  ants  are  active.  The  fire 
ants  would  reduce  the  mammals  to  skele- 
tons before  she  could  check  her  traps.  The 
effects  are  not  confined  to  small,  anonymous 
kinds  of  shrews  and  mice;  in  some  areas  musk- 
rats,  fawns,  and  cottontail  rabbits  are  victims. 
Research  has  documented  that  25  percent 
of  cottontail  litters  have  been  eaten  by  fire 
ants  on  field  study  sites.  These  ants  have  pre- 
sented us  with  a  real  ecological  puzzle:  "How 
do  we  get  rid  of  the  damn  things?"  It's  a  puz- 
zle that  may  never  get  solved. 

Field  biologists  working  with  nesting  sea 
turtles  on  Florida  beaches  have  found 
the  ants  attacking  hatchling  loggerhead 
and  green  sea  turtles.  The  ants  attack  dur- 
ing all  stages  of  the  entire  55 -day  embryonic 
development.  Furthermore,  in  the  several 
days  that  it  takes  the  young  sea  turtles  to 
break  free  of  the  eggs  and  dig  their  way  to 
the  surface  of  the  sand,  they  are  particularly 
vulnerable.  The  fire  ants  swarm  over  the  help- 
less hatchlings,  attacking  first  the  eyes  and 
other  soft  tissue.  The  problem  is  not  limited 
to  Florida,  although  this  is  really  academic 
in  that  the  entire  western  Atlantic  supports 
but  one  stock  loggerhead  population.  Here 
in  North  Carolina  volunteers  monitoring 
sea  turtles  found  the  ants  in  eight  out  of  54 
nests.  The  natural  survival  of  sea  turtles  is 
a  delicate  balancing  act  in  which  the  long- 
lived  adults  produce  lots  of  young,  hoping 
that  a  few  will  survive  to  replace  them  as 
breeding  adults.  The  additional  stress  added 
to  a  complex  survival  equation  by  exotic  ants 
is  no  small  thing  and  could  easily  tip  the  bal- 
ance of  a  marine  turtle  survival  problem  that 
is  already  out  of  kilter. 

Probably  of  greater  impact  is  what  fire 
ants  do  to  less-obvious  fauna.  Worms,  fel- 
low insects  and  ground -dwelling  reptiles 
and  amphibians  are  all  prey.  Insect  commu- 
nities are  not  only  more  plentiful  but  also 
more  diverse  in  areas  where  fire  ants  are 
controlled.  Not  only  are  these  insects  impor- 
tant in  their  own  rights,  but  they  provide  a 
prey  base  for  more  showy  species  and  nat- 
ural biological  controls  for  other  ecological 
and  economic  problems.  Fire  ants  have  sig- 
nificantly reduced  native  reptile  popula- 
tions. Most  of  the  damage  is  to  eggs  and 
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hatchlings,  but  there  are  now  reports  of  fire 
ants  killing  and  consuming  adult  box  turtles. 
The  turtle's  instinctive  defense  is  to  close 
itself  up  in  its  shell.  The  fire  ants  are  small 
enough  to  get  inside.  And  there  is  consider- 
able evidence  that  ground -nesting  birds  have 
been  particularly  hard  hit. 

The  problems  are  not  restricted  to 
ground-dwelling  species.  The  most  recent 
report  I  have  seen  is  of  fire  ants  preying  on 
crested  caracara  chicks  in  South  Texas.  The 
raptors  were  nesting  6  feet  off  the  ground. 
Other  field  biologists  have  reported  fire  ants 
eating  pipped  eggs  and  newly  hatched  wood 
ducks,  cliff  swallows,  herons  and  egrets.  The 
person  monitoring  the  swallows  found  only 
a  40.5  percent  nest -success  rate  in  areas 
where  the  ants 
invaded  the  nests. 
Fire  ant  predation 
on  quail  nesting  has 
also  been  observed,  with 
the  earliest  warnings 
of  the  problem  coming  in  1931 . 
Considering  the  different  nesting 
habits  and  habitats  of  the  birds  listed  here,  it 
is  hard  to  imagine  any  southeastern  Coastal 
Plain  species  that  would  be  immune  to 
fire  ant  mortality. 

The  problem  started  in  the  1930s  when 
these  ants  made  their  way  from  their 
native  South  American  home  via  ship  to 
Mobile,  Alabama.  The  ants  apparently 
arrived  with  cargo.  By  the  1950s  and  early 
1960s  the  U.S.  government  officially  became 
concerned.  It  tried  to  eradicate  the  ants  with 


A  fire  ant  mound  like  the  one  below 
may  contain  tens  of  thousands  of 
fierce  stinging  ants.  As  many  as 
200,000  ants  with  20  to  60  queens 
have  been  found  in  a  single  mound, 
and  in  some  areas  there  are  over  100 
mounds  per  acre. 


powerful  pesticides  such  as  heptachlor  and 
mirex.  The  chemicals  worked  on  the  specifi- 
cally treated  areas,  but  the  sites  were  quickly 
recolonized  by  flying  reproductive  ants  pro- 
duced in  nearby  colonies.  Not  only  was  the 
eradication  program  futile,  but 
the  chemicals  killed 
most  of  the  native 
wildlife  on  the 
treated  sites,  polluted 
miles  of  streams  and 
rivers,  and  contaminated  ground- 
water. The  pro-  ^^^^^^^^^^^^^ 
gram  was  later 
labeled  "the  Viet- 
nam of  ento- 
mology," and  by  the 

late  1970s  the  pesticides  used  for  large-scale 
fire  ant  control  were  banned. 

Fire  ants  are  now  found  throughout  the 
South  from  Texas  to  Virginia.  The  colder 
temperatures  of  the  mid-Atlantic  states 
and  Midwest  are,  for  now,  keeping  further 
dispersal  in  check,  or  so  we  think.  During 
the  particularly  severe  winter  of  1993-94, 
7  percent  of  a  population  that  had  become 
established  in  the  mountains  of  Tennessee 
survived.  To  the  west  the  ants  are  blocked 
by  the  arid  deserts,  but  they  have  hitched 
rides  on  trucks  loaded  with  nursery  plants 
and  produce.  Ironically,  they  were  even 
found  on  one  westbound  truck  loaded 
with  industrial  chemicals.  Recently  local 
infestations  have  been  discovered  in  New 
Mexico,  Arizona,  California  and  Washing- 
ton. Because  of  the  mild,  moist  conditions 
of  the  West  Coast,  they  will  likely  soon  be 
established  from  southern  California  to 
Vancouver,  British  Columbia. 

I  lived  in  Florida  in  the  1960s,  a  period 
when  fire  ants  were  becoming  established, 
well  established,  in  that  state.  Millions  of 
dollars  were  spent  annually,  not  just  in  an 
attempt  to  eradicate  the  ants  but  also  to  jus- 
tify all  the  money  being  spent  on  the  pro- 
gram. As  a  schoolteacher  I  had  access  to  any 
number  of  well-produced  films  that  showed 
the  economic  impact  of  the  ants  when  left 
unchecked,  but  the  focal  point  of  each  film 
was  always  some  small  child  that  blundered 
into  a  mound  of  ants.  Fortunes  were  allotted 
to  counties  that  had  no  ants  but  wanted  to 
keep  them  out.  I  noticed  the  same  progres- 
sion of  strategies  in  each  county — "preven- 
tion," "eradication,"  "control,"  and  eventu- 
ally throwing  in  the  towel.  The  sprays  applied 
from  the  air  were  as  devastating,  or  more  so, 
to  native  ants  and  wildlife  as  they  were  to 
fire  ants.  Together,  the  spray  and  the  uncon- 
trolled alien  ants  were  a  one-two  punch. 

In  a  Hollywood  scenario  we  are  led  to 
believe  aliens  lose  to  us  through  some  bizarre, 
unexpected,  often  unexplained  quirk  in 
their  makeup.  The  scriptwriters  don't  even 


need  to  make  it  elaborate,  or  even  be  com- 
prehensible. Everyone  knows  that  the  invad- 
ers in  time  lose  and  the  hardworking,  nerdy 
scientists  with  horn-rimmed  glasses  save  the 
world  for  reasons  understood  only  by  them 
and  scriptwriters.  Well,  science  fiction  movie 
fans,  here  is  a  new  twist  for  you — the  ants 
seem  to  have  won! 

Their  victory  is  subtle,  so  subtle  that 
even  people  well  trained  in  wildlife  biology 
are  not  necessarily  aware  of  the  magnitude 
of  the  problem.  I  know  many  who  are  con- 


Fireants  could  be  called  the  insects  from  hell 


vinced  that  the  return  of  our  native  raptors — 
a  cumulative,  several-decade  venture  result- 
ing from  protection,  bans  on  pesticides, 
regrowth  of  woodlands,  and  the  adaptive  - 
ness  of  the  hawks  and  owls  themselves — is 
causing  a  collapse  of  local  quail  populations. 
Certainly  the  resurgence  of  predators  plays 
a  role  in  the  leveling  of  quail  populations, 
as  does  the  reorganization  of  agricultural 
practices  and  local  land  use.  But  fire  ants 
and  nesting  quail  have  similar  microhabitat 
requirements.  Quail  are  ground-nesting 
birds,  and  fire  ants  find  them  by  the  hor- 
mones released  from  pipping  eggs.  In  fact, 
researchers  at  Texas  Tech  found  a  two-fold 
increase  in  quail  numbers  on  study  sites 
where  fire  ants  were  reduced. 

Because  of  the  insect's 
devastating  effects 
on  local  economies 
and  ecologies,  the 
biology  of  the  imported 
red  fire  ant  has  been  well 
studied.  These  ants  don't  eat  just  wildlife. 
They  have  destroyed  extensive  plantings  of 
corn,  attacking  just  as  the  grain  sprouted. 
They  feed  on  many  kinds  of  vegetation  but 
prefer  germinating  seed  and  tender  young 
plants.  By  selectively  cropping  native  species, 
they  could,  in  time,  warp  entire  natural  sue-  i 
cessional  landscapes.  Most  of  the  animals 
they  consume  are  other  insects,  particularly 
termites  and  beetles.  I  suppose  some  out-of- 
focus  economic  biologists  will  claim  their  ter- 
mite consumption  is  beneficial.  One  colony 
that  was  closely  monitored  consumed  an 
average  of  56.54  items  per  hour.  They  feed 
day  and  night  as  long  as  the  temperatures 
are  warm.  A  table  of  several  thousand  food 
items  from  a  single  mound  looks  like  a  check- 
list of  all  the  families  of  insects  of  the  area 
with  snails,  spiders  and  pill  bugs  thrown  in. 
Emergence  of  winged,  reproductive  adults 
averaged  187,000  per  acre  per  year,  with 
the  heaviest  emergence  between  April  and 
August.  The  winged  reproductive  ants  dis- 
perse widely  and  settle  anywhere.  Where 
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conditions  are  right  and  other  fire  ant  colo- 
nies don't  consume  them,  they  colonize. 
This  of  course  includes  areas  recently  treated 
for  fire  ants.  They  are  carried  high  into  the 
air  by  convection  currents,  with  some  aid 
from  their  feeble  wings.  A  decade  or  so  back 
I  studied  the  food  habits  of  swallow-tailed 
kites  that  were  foraging  high  over  fields  and 
adjacent  swamps.  Queen  fire  ants  were 
found  in  six  out  of  eight  stomachs  and 
made  up  6  percent  of  the  bird's  diet. 

While  most  ants  have  one  queen  per 
colony,  fire  ant  colonies  with  two  and  even 
20  to  60  queens  have  been  reported.  One 
huge  colony  in  Mississippi  contained  3,000 
queens.  This  may  be  an  adaptation  brought 
about  as  a  response  to  the  repeated  appli- 
cation of  pesticides  in  the  1960s  and  '70s. 
Colonies  with  more  than  one  queen  have  an 
increased  chance  to  survive  pesticide  attacks. 

Just  to  add  potential  confusion  to  the  story, 
a  second  species  of  exotic  fire  ant,  known 
as  the  black  imported  fire  ant,  has  become 
widely  distributed  through  the  South.  Also 
from  South  America,  the  black  fire  ant  was 
first  noticed  around  New  Orleans  in  1891 
and  by  1905  had  dispersed  via  cargo  shipped 
on  railway  systems  to  California.  It  is  not  as 
aggressive  as  the  red  fire  ant,  but  it  displaces 
native  ants,  eats  native  anthropods,  occa- 
sionally invades  houses,  and  even  gets  into 
beehives  and  robs  honey.  In  the  last  sev- 
eral decades  much  of  its  territory  has  been 
usurped  by  the  red  ant.  Today  it  is  found 
only  in  northwest  Alabama,  northeast  Mis- 
sissippi and  south-central  Tennessee. 

When  friends  from  the  North  visit,  I  always 
take  the  time  to  show  them  my  fire  ants,  and 
explain  about  their  nasty  habits,  before  we 


like  red  hot  needles  zapping  'your  flesh . . . 


start  any  tours  of  our  private  getaway  on 
South  River.  Occasionally  someone  will  for- 
get to  watch  the  ground — after  all,  they  are 
only  ants — and  end  up  standing  in  a  fire  ant 
mound.  The  outcome  is  predictable.  The  ants 
are  enraged  and  promptly  swarm  up  around 
the  intruding  foot  and  then  up  the  nearest 
leg.  This  sets  my  visitors  into  flailing  about, 
running  in  no  particular  direction,  and  swat- 
ting at  their  ankles  while  trying  simultane- 
ously to  remove  their  pants  and  socks.  The 
dance  would  be  amusing,  but  I  know  what 
the  stings  feel  like,  and  the  idea  of  red-hot 
needles  zapping  your  flesh  is  not  pleasant. 

One  of  our  South  River  visitors  was  an 
entomologist  from  the  Smithsonian  Institu- 
tion in  Washington,  D.C  He  poked  around 
several  fire  ant  mounds  and  discovered  sev- 
eral specimens  of  Poecibcrypticus  formico- 
philus,  a  small,  colorful  South  American 


beetle  that  lives  in  association  with  the  red 
fire  ant.  He  had  previously  discovered  these 
beetles  in  Alabama,  Florida  and  Mississippi, 
but  our  Bladen  County  ones  were  the  first 
indication  that  they  had  become  established 
this  far  north.  This  beetle's  exact  ecological 
relationship  to  fire  ants  is  unclear.  Another 
unresolved  matter  was  the  behavior  of  our 
golden  retriever,  Blacky,  who  for  reasons 
known  only  to  him  took  great  delight  in 
rolling  in  fire  ant  mounds.  On  every  visit  to 
our  South  River  property  he  would  seek  out 
the  ant  mounds  and  enjoy  rolling  about  as 
dogs  are  inclined  to  do,  but  there  was  never 
any  indication  that  the  ants  ever  stung  him. 

Solutions?  There  are  some  that  will  work, 
but  they  are  not  always  practical.  These  ants 
like  warm,  sunny  spots  with 
moist  but  reason- 
ably well-drained 
soils.  Allowing  trees 
and  shrubs  to  reclaim 
land  will  rid  property 
owners  of  most  of  the 
problem.  On  the  plot 
of  land  my  wife  and  I  own 
along  South  River,  the  regeneration 
of  pines  and  shrubs  over  the  last  eight  to  10 
years  has  shaded  the  ground  enough  so  that 
the  fire  ant  activity  is  now  confined  to  edges 
of  the  young  forest.  Individual  mounds  can 
be  treated.  The  North  Carolina  Depart- 
ment of  Agriculture  recommends  a  two-step 
method  of  fire  ant  control  in  areas  around 
houses  and  other  high-human-use  areas. 
First,  broadcast  baits  such  as  Logic,  Amdro 
and  Award,  giving  these  slow -acting  chem- 
icals time  to  work.  Then  clean  up  the 
remaining  colonies  that  escape  this  treat - 
_ ^ _    ment  by  individually 

dusting  them.  The  baits 
will  kill  about  90  percent 
of  the  colonies,  but  they 
act  slowly.  There  are 
specific  treatments  for  various  situations, 
and  local  agriculture  extension  agents  will 
direct  you  to  solutions  for  large  areas. 

In  places  where  poison  baits  create  poten- 
tial problems  of  exposure  to  pets,  or  children, 
there  are  two  solutions.  I  pour  small  amounts 
of  gasoline  (a  third  of  a  cup  is  plenty)  directly 
on  the  mound  to  kill  the  ants.  The  sand  in 
the  mound  absorbs  the  gas,  and  the  small 
molecules  of  the  gas  evaporate  quickly  and 
are  not  likely  to  penetrate  into  the  ground. 
There  are  probably  all  sorts  of  reasons  why 
you  should  not  do  this,  but  the  occasional 
dosage  on  one  or  two  mounds  should  not 
have  any  lasting  effects  on  the  environment. 

Ken  Ahlstrom,  an  entomologist  with  the 
N.C.  Department  of  Agriculture,  has  an 
even  better  method.  It's  perfect — a  south- 
ern solution  for  a  southern  problem.  Grits! 
(For  displaced  Yankees  who  refuse  to  have 


anything  to  do  with  grits,  Cream  of  Wheat 
also  works.)  I  know  this  sounds  stupid:  after 
spending  all  this  time  telling  about  hella- 
ceous  ants,  now  I  suggest  killing  them  with 
breakfast  ingredients.  Well,  according  to 
Ken,  it  works,  and  I  have  tried  it  on  other 
species  of  ants  in  our  kitchen  in  Raleigh, 
and  it  works  there,  too.  Sprinkle  2  or  3  table- 
spoons on  and  around  the  mounds. 
The  ants  gather  the  grits  and  carry 
pieces  single  file  to  the  various 
cafeterias  scattered  around  in  the 
subterranean  colony.  The  ants 
eat  the  grits,  and  their  own 
body  fluids  provide  just 
enough  moisture  for 
the  grits  to  expand, 
rupturing  their 
digestive  tracts. 

Parasitic  flies  also  have 
promise.  Entomologists  at  the  U.S.  Depart- 
ment of  Agriculture  are  studying  a  tiny  fly 
that  lays  its  eggs  on  fire  ant  bodies.  After 
hatching,  the  cute  little  maggots  eat  their 
way  through  the  ant's  head,  and  their  din- 
ing eventually  severs  the  head  from  the  body. 
Here  is  the  good  news:  this  species  of  fly 
seems  to  parasitize  only  fire  ants.  If  lab  and 
field  tests  prove  that  this  fly  is  indeed  safe, 
and  not  about  to  start  its  own  chain  of 
ecological  disasters,  a  potential  biological 
control  could  be  available  soon.  However, 
with  100  mounds  per  acre,  and  sometimes 
as  many  as  600,  and  200,000  ants  per 
mound,  it  is  hard  to  imagine  these  flies 
eliminating  fire  ants. 

Remember  that  stupid  but  admittedly 
interesting  story  we  had  to  read  in  high 
school?  TTte  lone,  obsessed  South  Ameri- 
can rancher  who  was  besieged  by  army  ants? 
It  was  so  good  it  was  made  into  a  not-so-good 
movie.  In  both  versions  the  ants  won.  Well, 
it  was  fictitious.  Yes,  there  are  army  ants,  and 
yes,  they  are  something  to  be  feared,  at  least 
if  you  are  a  five -legged  grasshopper  and  in 
their  path.  But  there  are  whole  biological 
communities  formed  around  army  ants.  They 
are  native  to  the  rain  forests  of  South  Anerica, 
and  a  host  of  birds  follows  them  about  making 
a  living  on  the  insects  and  small  lizards  that 
they  flush  from  hiding.  The  bigger  animals 
simply  step  out  of  the  way  of  the  marching 
ants.  People  welcome  them;  they  cleanse 
their  homes  of  household  pests.  Oh,  let  me 
also  remind  you  of  the  movie  Them,  the 
giant  40-foot  ants,  by-products  of  nuclear 
testing,  that  took  over  the  sewers  of  a  small 
town.  Or  was  it  San  Francisco?  Want  to 
write  a  scary  story  about  ants,  one  that  would 
make  a  good  movie  and  reward  you  with  lots 
of  royalties?  Write  about  fire  ants  in  the  South- 
east. Don't  fabricate,  don't  elaborate.  But  be 
prepared.  What  you  say  could  scare  the  hell 
out  of  your  audience.  S3 
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BUBBA  & 

the  BattlingTbads 

Maybe  there  is  a  way  to  stay  in  touch  with  your  kids 
in  spite  of  all  those  high -tech  distractions.  Take  them 
outside  into  the  real  world. 

written  by  Jim  Mize  ©1996 
illustrated  by  Jackie  Pittman  ©1996 
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iddle  age  has  settled  upon  my  mind  and  my  middle 
in  equal  measure.  On  second  thought,  my  middle 
may  be  bearing  more  than  its  share.  Oddly  enough, 


the  step  I've  lost,  the  kids  have  found.  Take  Bubba.  He's  9,  a 
muscular  little  rascal  with  quick  hands,  quick  feet  and  a  quick 
reply.  I  still  beat  him  at  basketball  only  because  I'm  bigger  and 
take  advantage  of  it.  Prorate  our  scores  by  our  heights  or 
weights  and  we're  an  even  match. 

Bubba  lives  a  quick  life,  with  TV,  sports  and  video  games. 
Maybe  that's  what  concerns  me,  Bubba's  life  in  the  fast  lane  at  9. 

The  Battling  Toads  on  his  Nintendo  are  a  good  example.  They 
have  super  powers;  they  constantly  beep,  bound  and  blast  the  bad 
guys.  In  Nintendo  and  outside  it,  Bubba's  world  is  faster  and  more 
dangerous  than  the  one  I  grew  up  in.  Life  came  at  me  slowly,  and  the  lessons 

digested  at  their  own  pace.  Sometimes  I  wonder  what  to  tell  Bubba  first  and  how  much  to  force  -feed 
him.  The  lessons  I  want  to  teach  take  time.  And  more  importantly,  how  do  I  know  I'm  getting  through?  How  does  an  Old  Toad 
compete  with  a  Battling  Toad? 

I'm  not  alone  in  these  concerns.  Every  year,  a  group  of  us  gathers  to  hunt  doves  on  opening  day.  They  see  Bubba  grow  in 
annual  snapshots,  as  if  the  time  between  were  a  blink.  This  year,  other  hunters  said  what  I  thought,  though  they  eased  up  on  it, 
having  learned  long  ago  that,  with  some  subjects,  taking  the  winding  trail  is  sometimes  the  quickest  route. 

"You  know,  we  used  to  go  up  on  the  mountain  and  fish  wet  for  trout,  walking  miles  back  in,"  said  Doc.  "We'd  fish  to  the  falls, 
cross  the  mountain,  then  fish  out."  He  chuckled  when  he  added,  "We'd  be  such  a  muddy  mess  that  when  we  tried  to  hitchhike  back 
to  the  car,  no  one  would  pick  us  up.  We  caught  fish,  and  heaven  knows  we  slept  good  that  night." 

We'd  all  laugh  and  painfully  admit  that  none  of  us  did  that  anymore.  Formalities  aside,  we'd  touch  on  the  edges  of  other  issues. 

"Bubba,  when  you  going  to  shoot  with  us?"  Doc  asked.  Bubbajdiverted  the  question  to  me  with  a  glance  and  I  answered,  "In  a 
year  or  two." 

The  other  hunters  nodded,  about  the  right  time.  Then  I  realized  that  these  men  were  doing  their  duties,  too,  and  had  a  right  to 
ask  questions.  They  had  a  lot  to  pass  on  in  a  couple  days  a  year. 

Today,  the  doves  hesitated  a  long  time  before  flying,  so  we  sat  on  the  tailgate  in  the  shade,  talking  about  big  rainbows,  while 
Bubba  explored  and  found  a  nest  of  kittens.  He  brought  one  back,  to  show  us,  and  to  listen. 

After  familiarity  was  restored  and  we  saw  a  dove  fly,  we  headed  to  our  stands.  The  last  words  before  the  hunt  came  from  a  hunter 
who  casually  remarked,  "Bubba,  good  to  see  you  out  here."  And  a  look  and  a  wink  my  way  that  said,  "Keep  bringing  him." 

It's  advice  elder  outdoorsmen  always  offer  me  in  quiet  hours  when  we  ask  each  other  how  to  keep  kids  from  falling  into  the 
potholes.  One  friend  said  he  knew  a  judge  who  told  him,  "You  know,  I  never  had  a  kid  in  front  of  the  bench  who  had  a  hunting  or 
fishing  license  in  his  pocket." 
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His  point  was  well  taken;  leave  a  void  and  anything  can  seep  in.  But  I  kept  wondering  how  to  compete  with  the  Battling  Toads 
of  the  world. 

So  Bubba  and  I  took  our  stand  and  felt  the  afternoon  slow  down.  Cottonball  clouds  moved  so  slowly  that  when  one  crossed  the 
sun,  we  had  an  oasis  of  shade  park  upon  us.  Bubba  lazily  smacked  with  a  bug  net  at  grasshoppers.  When  he  tired  of  that,  a  small 
Swiss  knife  came  out  and  he  began  to  cut  weeds  to  build  a  blind.  In  minutes,  Bubba  had  created  a  world  of  weeds. 

The  first  dove  fell  to  a  shot  at  about  five.  Bubba  retrieved  it  in  his  bug  net. 

"Nice  retrieve,"  came  the  call  from  downfield. 

"Yeah,  but  I'm  still  trying  to  get  him  to  carry  it  in  his  mouth,"  I  replied,  triggering  a  flurry  of  dove-field  banter. 
I  patted  Bubba  on  the  head  and  said,  "Good  dog." 
He  grinned. 

The  afternoon  unfurled  with  an  occasional  shot,  a  flurry  of  songbirds,  hawks  overhead  and  a  raucous  of  crows.  At  one  point,  a 
covey  of  quail  fed  up  to  our  stand,  spooked  and  flushed  in  a  flap  before  sailing  into  the  woods  nearby.  Bubba  followed  them  for  a 
second  look,  like  a  pup  on  his  first  bird,  springing  a  single  to  coast  silently  through  a  shady  stand  of  oaks. 

The  bug  jar  gradually  filled  with  grasshoppers  and  beetles.  Bubba  took  science  to  its  best  level,  studying  them  eye  to  eye,  watching 

the  grasshoppers  spit.  His  gaze  was  intent,  a  look  I  remembered  from  his  toad- 
chasing  days  as  a  toddler.  He'd  squat,  reach  tentatively  and  wide-eyed, 
then  jump  back  as  the  toad  jumped  forward. 

He  took  a  halfhearted  swat  with 
his  net  at  a  wasp,  ignoring  the  con- 
sequences of  actually  catching 
L-     it  as  he  swung.  It  nose -dived 
away  into  some  goldenrod,  and 
apparently  Bubba  had  second 
thoughts,  abandoning  pursuit. 
Just  before  dark,  we 
walked  back  to  the  farm- 
r    ,         house  as  a  silent  signal  went 
vflffi/h    around  the  field  that  it  was 
time  to  quit.  Bubba  disap- 
peared back  to  the  kitten  nest 
while  the  rest  of  us  stretched, 
rubbed  our  necks  and  stiffly  slid  out  of 
hunting  vests.  I  set  two  Cokes  on  the  tailgate 
and  thought  to  myself  that  the  condensation  on 
the  outside  of  the  bottle  had  to  help  the  flavor  inside. 
By  the  time  I  rounded  up  Bubba,  it  was  that  lavender  time  of  day  just 
after  sunset.  We  rode  home  pointing  at  doves  on  the  power  lines  and  laughing  at  their  good  judgment. 

He  popped  out  of  the  truck  at  home  to  announce  our  return,  brag  about  our  success  and  show  off  his  bugs.  We  dressed  the  doves, 
put  them  in  the  refrigerator,  and  talked  about  hawks  and  quail  over  dinner. 

Bedtime  tonight  was  a  reward  to  us  both.  Bubba  was  spent,  and  I  admired  what  he'd  purchased  today.  Maybe  it  was  wishful 
thinking,  but  Bubba  seemed  to  be  running  less  frantically  tonight. 

Just  before  I  crawled  into  bed,  I  left  myself  a  note  in  my  hunting  journal.  I  closed  out  today's  entry  on  the  weather,  the  kill  and 
special  events  with  one  note  of  reminder. 

"He's  retrieving  pretty  good,  but  he  could  be  a  little  steadier  on  point."  And  I  chuckled  softly,  satisfied  that  today  the  Old  Toad 
had  taken  a  round  from  the  Battling  Toads. 

Then  I  went  to  bed  and  slept  peacefully,  knowing,  at  least  tonight,  where  my  kids  were.  E>] 


Jim  Mize  has  collected  the  best  of  his  outdoor  humor  in  an  award-winning  book  titled  The  Winter  of  Our  Discount  Tent.  Autographed 
copies  are  available  for  $19.95  plus  $3.00  postage  from  Jim  Mize,  Dept.  NC,  PO.  Box  1318,  Duncan,  S.C.  29334. 
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A  Component  of  Larger  Habitat /Predator  Project 
Major  Study  Will  Examine  Declining  Songbird  Populations 


JACK  PERMID 

Along  with  bobwhite  quail,  many  songbird  species  like  this  field  sparrow  that  depend  on  farm  fields  and  other 
early  successional  habitat  have  been  experiencing  population  declines  over  the  past  several  decades.  A  major  habitat/ 
predator  study  underway  in  eastern  North  Carolina  will  examine  these  declines  and  seek  solutions  to  them. 
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No  small  game  hunter  in 
the  Southeast  needs  to  be 
told  bobwhite  populations  have 
declined  over  the  past  three 
decades.  The  empty  gamebags 
and  frustrated  pointers  tell  the 
unfortunate  story. 

But  quail  aren't  the  only 
bird  species  found  on  farms  that 
are  declining.  Many  non-hunt- 
ed songbird  species  that  depend 
on  this  habitat  have  also  expe- 
rienced similar  declines  in  their 
populations  during  the  same 
time — a  fact  that  underlines 
the  impact  habitat  deterioration 
has  on  all  wildlife  species,  game 
or  non-game. 

This  summer,  researchers 
working  on  the  bobwhite  habi- 
tat study  in  eastern  North  Caro- 
lina began  studying  songbird 
populations  as  a  component  of 
the  overall  project,  (see  August 
1996  Wildlife  in  North  Carolina, 
page  28  for  more  details).  An 
earlier  study  that  examined 
pesticide /quail  interactions  in- 
dicated that  bobwhite  repro- 
ductive success  jumped  dra- 
matically on  farms  that  had 
filter  strips  of  vegetation  along 
waterways  and  field  edges.  The 
presence  of  filter  strips  greatly 
increased  the  amount  of  quality 
breeding  habitat  available,  as 
well  as  provided  quality  brood 
habitat  for  young  chicks.  In 
areas  with  filter  strips,  research- 
ers found  quail  populations  were 
at  least  four  times  higher  than 
areas  without  them. 

Researchers  surmise  that 
many  of  the  songbird  species 
that  also  depend  on  grasslands 
and  other  early  successional  veg- 
etation should  respond  to  im- 
proved breeding  habitat  offered 
by  filter  strips  in  agricultural 
settings.  The  songbird  study, 


which  has  just  completed  its 
first  summer  of  field  work,  will 
examine  nesting  success,  feed- 
ing rates  and  overall  population 
abundance  and  diversity  in  four 
types  of  habitat.  Songbird  popu- 
lations will  be  compared  on  farm 
areas  that  with  and  without  fil- 
ter strips,  as  well  as  on  filter  strip 
areas  with  and  without  predator 
management.  Mid-sized  mam- 
malian predators — such  as  foxes, 
raccoons,  opossums  and  free- 
ranging  housecats — will  be  the 
focus  of  the  removal  efforts. 
Study  farms  will  be  located  in 
Wilson,  Bladen  and  Hyde  coun- 
ties, and  the  study  may  be  ex- 
panded to  include  Virginia  and 
Piedmont  farms. 

Thirteen  songbird  species  will 
be  monitored:  song  sparrows, 
grasshopper  sparrows,  chipping 
sparrows,  field  sparrows,  horned 
larks,  indigo  buntings,  blue  gros- 
beaks, eastern  bluebirds,  eastern 
meadowlarks,  brownheaded  cow- 
birds,  eastern  kingbirds  and  the 
eastern  wood  peewee.  Most  of 
these  species — except  the  east- 


ern bluebird — show  significant 
population  declines  over  the 
past  two  and  a  half  decades. 
(Bluebirds  have  unquestionably 
benefited  from  widespread  nest 
box  placement — habitat  im- 
provement of  another  sort.) 

"Our  hypothesis  is  that  field 
borders  and  filter  strips  will  im- 
prove the  nesting  success,  feed- 
ing rates  and  overall  abundance 
of  songbirds  on  the  agricultural 
landscape,"  said  Jeffrey  Marcus, 
a  graduate  student  at  N.C.  State 
University  whose  research  will 
address  the  songbird  work  on  the 
project.  Dr.  Pete  Bromley  and 
John  Anderson  of  N.C.  State 
are  the  project's  leaders,  while 
field  work  is  being  coordinat- 
ed by  Dr.  Bill  Palmer,  also  of 
N.C.S.U.'s  zoology  department. 

The  researchers  will  moni- 
tor changes  in  populations  in 
all  four  areas  through  mist  net- 
ting, nest  box  observation  and 
through  sighting  and  monitoring 
bird  calls.  Several  hundred  nest 
boxes  will  be  monitored.  The 
project  is  expected  to  last  at 


least  three  years,  and  could  pos- 
sibly be  extended  in  the  future. 

The  project  is  the  first  of 
its  type  and  should  have  region- 
al, as  well  as  national,  implica- 
tions. "What  we  learn  on  these 
farms  has  enormous  implica- 
tions for  biodiversity  on  agricul- 
tural lands,"  said  Dr.  Bill  Palmer. 
"This  doesn't  just  concern  the 
future  of  gamebirds  like  quail. 
We  hope  to  find  not  only  why 
many  other  bird  species  are  de- 
clining, but  also  discover  what 
is  needed  to  actually  reverse 
those  declines." 

Researchers  stress  that  the 
habitat  work  and  predator  man- 
agement that  are  being  examined 
are  compatible  and  economical- 
ly feasible  with  the  context  of 
modern  agricultural  practices. 
"Our  project  is  designed  to  pro- 
vide answers  that  have  real  world 
applicability  within  the  context 
of  modern  farming,"  Palmer  said. 

Funding  for  the  predator 
management  phase  of  the 
project  is  being  provided  by 
Quail  Unlimited. 
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Educational  Publications  Score  High  at  ACI 
Wildlife  in  North  Carolina  Wins  First  Place 


The  1997  North  Carolina 
Wildlife  Calendar  Is  Here! 


Wildlife  Resources  Com- 
mission education  pro- 
grams were  big  winners  in  the 
annual  awards  competition  of 
the  Association  for  Conserva- 
tion Information  (ACI). 

The  Commission's  Division 
of  Conservation  Education  re- 
ceived four  awards  at  the  ACI 
convention  held  this  year  near 
Jackson  Hole  in  Wyoming.  An 
international  association  of  state, 
federal  and  provincial  wildlife 
agencies  and  private  natural  re- 
sources conservation  groups, 
ACI's  purpose  is  to  foster  excel- 
lence in  the  areas  of  conserva- 
tion education  and  information. 

The  agency's  popular 
CATCH  program  took  home 
two  awards;  a  tie  for  first  place 
in  the  overall  education  pro- 
gram category  and  a  third  place 
in  the  video  production  cate- 
gory for  The  Teachers  Video 
Guide  to  CATCH.  CATCH, 
an  acronym  for  Caring  for 
Aquatics  Through  Conserva- 
tion Habits,  is  an  interdiscipli- 
nary aquatic  education  program 
which  teaches  ecology,  conser- 
vation and  outdoor  ethics,  fish- 
ing and  water  safety  and  fishing 
skills.  The  program  is  easily  in- 
corporated into  school  curric- 
ula as  well  as  into  programs  of 
youth  organizations. 

Wildlife  in  North  Carolina 


continued  its  success  in  the  ACI 
competition  by  again  taking 
first  place  award  in  the  maga- 
zine category.  A  perennial  win- 
ner, Wildlife  in  North  Carolina  is 
the  official  educational  publi- 
cation of  the  Commission  and 
is  dedicated  to  the  sound  con- 
servation of  wildlife  and  other 
interrelated  natural  resources. 

Also  taking  a  first  place 
award  was  "Wildlife  Profiles" 
which  was  recognized  in  the 
one  time  publications  category. 
"Wildlife  Profiles"  is  a  continu- 
ing series  of  fact  sheets  on  North 
Carolina's  wildlife  species.  It  is 
designed  for  use  by  educators 
and  anyone  interested  in  learn- 
ing about  ecology  and  the  life 
habits  of  a  wide  variety  of  wild- 
life species. 

"These  awards  are  particu- 
larly meaningful  to  us,"  stated 
Sid  Baynes,  chief  of  the  Com- 
mission's Division  of  Conserva- 
tion Education.  "They  not  only 
identify  our  programs  as  the 
very  best  of  the  best  and  reward 
the  talent  and  hard  work  of  our 
staff,  the  awards  also  recognize 
the  Wildlife  Resources  Com- 
mission's support  for  education 
and  the  contributions  of  many 
others  from  across  the  state  who 
have  helped  make  our  programs 
what  they  are. " 


Honored  At  Outdoor  Writers  Convention 
Knife -Making  Article  Wins  Award 


In  other  award  news,  Raleigh - 
based  writer  Eddie  Nickens 
took  a  first  place  award  in 
OWAA's  1995  technical  writ- 
ing category  for  his  Wildlife  in 
North  Carolina  article,  "The 
Art  of  the  Blade,"  published  in 


the  August  1995  issue.  OWAA 
is  the  acronym  for  Outdoor 
Writers  Association  of  Amer- 
ica, and  this  is  Nickens'  fourth 
national  OWAA  award  for 
articles  published  in  Wildlife 
in  North  Carolina. 


"Collector's  Corner"  by  Robert  C.  Flowers  is  one  of  12  fine  paintings 
featured  in  the  1 997  North  Carolirui  Wildlife  Calendar.  Order  now 
before  they  're  sold  out. 

The  works  of  James  A.  Brooks,  Robert  B.  Dance,  Robert  C. 
Flowers,  Jr.,  Bob  Herr,  David  Williams,  Denise  Nelson,  Richard 
Plasschaert,  Duane  Raver,  and  Don  Balke  are  featured  in  the  1997 
Wildlife  Calendar. 

Order  yours  today!  Payment  must  accompany  your  order.  Calendar 
orders  may  be  charged  to  VISA  or  MasterCard,  or  enclose  your 
check  or  money  order  (payable  to  NCWRC).  Complete  the  form 
below  and  mail  with  payment  to: 

1997  Calendar,  N.C.  Wildlife  Resources  Commission 
512  N.  Salisbury  Street,  Raleigh,  N.C.  27604-1188 
(Office  is  located  at  322  Chapanoke  Road  in  Raleigh.) 


GREAT  CHRISTMAS  GIFT! 

Please  send  me  Calendars  at  $6.00  each  $ 

All  N.C.  residents  add  $.36  sales  tax  per  calendar  

D  Enclosed  is  my  check  for  total  payment  of  $. 


D  Charge  to  MasterCard  or  VISA  for  the  calendar(s)  ordered  above.  My 


card  number  is 

and  the 

expiration  date  is  / 

(  ) 

Card  holder  signature 

Day  Time  Phone  No. 

If  ordering  7  or  more  calendars,  please  provide  your  UPS  deliverable  address. 

Name  


Address 


City /State /Zip_ 
Phone (  


All  orders  must  be  prepaid.  A  $20  charge  will  be  made  on  returned  checks  (N.C.G.S. 
25-3-512).  For  fund  raising  and  bulk  rate  information  (10  calendars  or  more),  call 
919-662-4377.  Please  allow  6  weeks  for  delivery. 

CAL097 
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Book  Review 

Fabulous  Anthology:  The  Lost  Classics  of  Robert  Ruark  Calendar 


The  Lost  Classics  of  Robert 
Ruark  compiled  and  edited 
by  Jim  Casada.  Published  by 
Safari  Press  Inc.,  PO.  Box  3095, 
Long  Beach,  CA  90803,  260 
pages,  black/white  illustrations, 
hardback,  $35. 

The  Lost  Classics  of  Robert 
Ruark  has  to  be  one  of  the  most 
impressive  anthologies  we've 
ever  reviewed  at  Wildlife  in  North 
Carolina.  Ruark  occupies  a  spe- 
cial place  in  the  state's  literary 
history,  and  this  North  Carolina 
native  is  remembered  most  fond- 
ly for  his  Old  Man  and  the  Boy 
stories  collected  from  his  Field 
&  Stream  columns,  which  por- 
trayed him  growing  up  hunting 
and  fishing  in  and  around  Wilm- 
ington and  Southport  under  the 
mentorship  of  his  grandfather. 

Lost  Classics  features  10  of 
the  Old  Man  and  the  Boy  sto- 
ries that  never  made  it  into  the 
two  original  books,  as  well  as 
other  tales  of  hunting  and  fish- 
ing at  home  and  abroad.  One 
section  features  his  dark  and 
often -gory  African  adventures, 
while  another  presents  three 
stories  dealing  with  his  percep- 
tions and  feelings  about  Ernest 
Hemingway,  the  literary  giant 
from  whose  shadow  Ruark — 
tagged  the  "Poor  Man's  Hem- 
ingway"— never  really  escaped. 
The  book  closes  with  two  haunt- 
ing autobiographical  essays  writ- 
ten in  the  waning  days  of  Ru- 
ark's  career.  All  27  stories  come 
from  magazine  articles  publish- 
ed during  Ruark 's  compressed 
but  prolific  career,  and  each  is 
illustrated  with  the  excellent 
pen-and-ink  work  of  Bill  Elliott. 

Editor  (and  Ruark  scholar) 
Jim  Casada  has  truly  outdone 
himself  with  this  effort.  Casada 
provides  an  insightful  introduc- 
tion to  Ruark's  complex,  semi- 
mythic  character  with  an  open- 
ing essay,  and  his  editing  is  equal- 
ly good.  Casada's  picks  for  in- 
clusion provide  not  only  a  col- 
lection of  fine  stories,  they  also 


paint  a  picture  of  this  greatly  tal- 
ented writer  and  equally  flawed 
man.  Ruark  died  of  alcohol  abuse 
in  1965,  about  the  time  Ameri- 
ca's sense  of  innocence  and 
adventure  disappeared  into  the 
morass  of  Vietnam.  By  book's 
end,  you  somehow  feel  Bobby 
Ruark  would  have  been  glad  to 
miss  all  that. 

Inscribed  copies  of  Lost 


The  1996-97  North  Carolina 
Inland  Fishing,  Hunting  & 
Trapping  Regulations  Digest  in- 
correctly listed  the  opening 
season  date  for  raccoon  season 
this  fall.  The  Digest  states  that 


Classics  are  available  directly 
from  Jim  Casada  for  $34.95, 
plus  $2.50  postage  and  hand- 
ling. Also  available  are  copies 
of  a  leather-bound  collector's 
edition  for  $89.95,  plus  $2.50 
postage.  Write  Jim  Casada,  1250 
Yorkdale  Drive,  Rock  Hill,  S.C. 
29730-7638. 

— VY 


the  season  in  and  east  of  Rock- 
ingham, Guilford,  Davidson, 
Rowan,  Cabarrus,  Stanly  and 
Anson  counties  on  October  23. 
The  correct  opening  date  for 
those  counties  is  October  2 1 . 


On  several  occasions,  events 
in  this  calendar  have  been 
changed  without  notice.  Read- 
ers should  always  check  with 
the  contact  listed  before  travel- 
ing to  an  event.  Items  for  listing 
should  be  conservation  oriented 
and  should  be  sent  at  least  four 
months  in  advance. 

Oct  12-20 

The  North  Carolina  Zoologi- 
cal Park  and  Society  will  spon- 
sor its  third  annual  juried  art 
show,  titled  an  "Eye  on  Nature." 
Featured  art  themes  will  center 
on  wildlife  diversity  and  conser- 
vation. For  more  information, 
contact  Ellen  Greer,  N.C.  Zoo- 
logical Park,  44001  Zoo  Park-  ' 
way,  Asheboro,  N.C,  27203, 
or  call  (910)  879-7450. 


TU  Funds  Habitat 
Foundation 


The  North  Carolina  Coun- 
cil of  Trout  Unlimited  has 
donated  $2,000  to  the  N.C. 
Wildlife  Habitat  Foundation. 
The  state  TU  council  joined 
hands  with  several  local  chap- 
ters, including  the  Dogwood 
Anglers  of  Statesville,  Table 
Rock  Chapter  of  Morganton, 
Land  of  Sky  Chapter  of  Ashe- 
ville  and  the  North-western 
Chapter  of  Hickory.  A  second 
$  1 ,000  gift  was  received  from 
the  Nat  Greene  Fly  Fishers 
of  Greensboro. 

The  Foundation,  which 
funds  wildlife  habitat  work,  has 
already  allocated  $70,000  to  a 
bass  research  project  on  Jordan 
Lake  and  a  quail  habitat  project 
in  the  Sandhills. 

For  more  information,  con- 
tact the  N.C.  Wildlife  Habitat 
Foundation,  EO.  Box  29187, 
Greensboro,  N.C.  27429,  or 
call  (910)  375-4994. 


Season  Opens  Oct.  21 
Wrong  Coon  Date  in  Reg  Digest 
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Road  Access  Allowed  on  Pee  Dee 
Wildlife  Commission,  CP&L  Enter  Game  Lands  Partnership 


A partnership  between  the 
N.C.  Wildlife  Resources 
Commission  and  Carolina  Power 
&  Light  Company  is  improving 
wildlife  habitat  and  making  hunt- 
ing more  accessible  at  Blewetts 
Fall  Dam  in  Richmond  County. 

This  summer,  CP&L  is  con- 
tinuing its  partnership  with  the 
agency  by  building  30-  to  40- 
miles  of  permanent  logging  roads 
on  12,577  acres  of  the  Pee  Dee 
River  Game  Land  in  Richmond 
and  Anson  counties,  providing 
access  to  lands  that  offer  good 
deer,  turkey  and  duck  hunting. 


The  road  building  is  but  one  part 
of  the  land  management  plan 
for  the  Pee  Dee  Game  Land, 
which  also  contains  another 
645  acres  in  Montgomery  and 
Stanly  counties. 

"CP6kL  is  providing  a  ser- 
vice by  allowing  sportsmen  to 
use  these  roads,"  said  Harlan 
Hall,  the  Wildlife  Commission's 
supervising  biologist  for  the 
Piedmont  section  of  the  state. 
"These  roads  will  make  the  Pee 
Dee  Game  Land  more  acces- 
sible to  hunters  and  non-con- 
sumptive users  such  as  bird 


watchers  and  hikers." 

For  many  years,  these  CP&.L 
lands  were  not  hunted  by  the 
general  public,  but  that  changed 
three  years  ago  when  the  lands 
were  put  in  the  Wildlife  Com- 
mission's game  lands  program. 

Under  a  management  plan 
designed  by  forester  Paul  Kiker 
of  Wadesboro,  much  work  is 
being  done  on  the  Pee  Dee 
Game  Land  tracts,  which  gen- 
erally are  located  along  or  near 
the  Pee  Dee  River  as  it  runs 
from  Blewett  Falls  lake  down 
to  the  North  Carolina -South 
Carolina  border. 

The  management  plan  calls 
for  building  public  parking  areas 
along  the  logging  roads,  plant- 
ing wildlife  food  plots,  spraying 
and  clear  cutting  of  areas  heavi- 
ly infested  with  kudzu,  and  thin- 
ning timber  as  needed.  Con- 
trolled burning  will  increase 
ground  cover  and  help  many 


fire-dependent  wildlife  species. 
There  is  particular  interest  in  a 
kudzu  area  on  one  block  of  the 
Pee  Dee  Game  Land  in  Rich- 
mond County.  Part  of  this  area 
will  become  a  public  dove  hunt- 
ing area,  and  the  section  not 
planted  for  a  dove  field  will  be 
reforested  with  pines.  Food  for 
deer,  turkey,  small  game  and 
birds  will  be  increased  not  only 
by  the  planting  of  food  and  cover 
patches  in  many  sections  of  the 
Pee  Dee  Game  Land,  but  also 
by  planting  clover,  lespedeza  and 
other  foods  along  the  road  ways 
as  they  are  built. 

One  area  on  the  Blewett 
Falls  Development  has  attracted 
more  wild  turkeys  than  other 
areas  of  the  Pee  Dee  Game  Land, 
and  Kiker  is  optimistic  the  wild 
turkey  population  will  continue 
to  increase  in  the  area. 

— Bodie  McDowell 


Population  Dipped  Last  Season 
Grouse  Hunting  Success  Fell  Slightly 


Hunting  success  for  the  83 
hunters  who  participated 
in  last  season's  grouse  hunter 
survey  declined  from  that  ex- 
perienced during  the  previous 
season.  Survey  participants  re- 
ported 1 ,299  hunting  trips  in 
21  counties  during  which  865 
grouse  were  harvested.  The 
average  hunt  lasted  just  under  \ 
4  hours. 

Grouse  hunting  parties  re- 
ported flushing  4.6  birds  per 
trip  this  season,  as  compared 
to  5.5  birds  per  trip  during  the | 
1994-1995  season.  Birds  har-  * 
vested  per  trip  declined  from 
an  average  of  0.78  birds  per 
trip  in  1994-1995  to  0.67  birds 
per  trip  during  1995-1996.  Suc- 
cess rates  for  the  1995-1996 
season  were  slightly  below  the 
12  year  average  reported  by 
survey  participants. 

Flush  rates  at  3.85  per  trip 
and  harvest  rates  at  0.53  birds 
per  trip  were  lowest  during 
October  when  birds  were  dis- 
persed and  cover  was  dense. 
Both  flush  and  harvest  rates 
increased  by  about  one  bird 
per  trip  and  remained  fairly 
constant  during  the  remaind- 
er of  the  season  (November 


through  February).  Hunters 
were  most  efficient  (killed  a 
greater  percentage  of  the  birds 
flushed)  during  January  when 
15  birds  were  harvested  for 
each  100  flushed. 

As  in  past  years,  hunters  in 
southern  mountain  counties 
experienced  higher  flush  and 
harvest  rates  than  reported  in 
the  northern  mountains. 

— Terry  Sharpe 
Small  Game  Project  Leader 


Field  Notes 


Eastern  Gun  Deer 

Opens  Oct.  14 

Eastern  Bow  and  Arrow  Deer 

Closes  Oct.  5 

Central  Bow  and  Arrow  Deer 

Through  Nov.  9 

Northwestern  Bow  and  Arrow  Deer 

Through  Nov.  16 

Western  Bow  and  Arrow  Deer 

Closes  Oct.  5; 

Re-opens  Oct.  14 

Eastern  Muzzleloading  Deer 

Oct.  7-12 

Western  Muzzleloading  Deer 

Oct.  7-12 

Black  Bear 

See  Regulations  Digest 

Wild  Boar 

See  Regulations  Digest 

Gray  Squirrel 

Opens  Oct.  14 

Fox  Squirrel 

See  Regulations  Digest 

Fox 

See  Regulations  Digest 

Raccoon  and  Opossum 

See  Regulations  Digest 

Ruffed  Grouse 

Opens  Oct.  14 

Mourning  Doves  (first  season) 

Closes  Oct.  5 

Rails,  Gallinules  and  Moorhens 

Through  Nov.  9 

Crow 

See  Regulations  Digest 

Controlled  Hunting  Preserves 

Open  Oct.  1 

Migratory  waterfowl  regulations  unavailable  at  presstime.  After 
September  1,  call  1-800-675-0263  for  waterfowl  seasons  and 
regulations.  Detailed  information  on  bag  limits,  either-sex  hunts 
and  other  regulations  may  be  found  in  the  J996-97  North  Carolina 
Inland  Fishing,  Hunting  &  Trapping  Regulations  Digest. 
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WILDLIFE  THROUGH  THE  YEAR 


Catch  Us 

at  These  Numbers 


1-800-662-7137 

to  report  violations  of 
hunting  and  fishing  laws. 

1-800-628-3773 

(NC  VESSEL)  for  boat 
registration  and  titling. 

1-800-675-0263  for  hunting  dates 
and  shooting  hours  for  migratory  game 
birds. 

1-888-248-6834  (2HUNTFISH)  to  purchase  most 
licenses  with  VISA  or  MasterCard  using  a  touch - 
tone  telephone. 

1-800-446-8663  (I  GOT  ONE)  to  report  big  game 
harvests. 

The  N.C.  Wildlife  Resources  Commission  maintains  five  toll-free  tele- 
phone numbers  to  provide  better  services  and  convenient  access  to  infor- 
motion  for  North  Carolina  citizens.  Calls  are  answered  in  order,  but  some 
numbers  may  require  a  wait  during  busy  seasons. 


VISA 


Wildlife  Endowment  Fund  Report 


July  1996 

Principal  Balance 
$22,719,059.01 

Interest  Earned 
$20,369,031.40 

Total  Receipts 
$43,088,090.41 

Interest  Used 
$10,049,660.04 

Fund  Balance 
$33,038,430.37 


Established  on  May  29,  1981 ,  this  fund  is  derived  from  the  sale  of 
lifetime  hunting  and  fishing  licenses  and  lifetime  subscriptions  to 
Wildlife  in  North  Carolina  magazine  as  well  as  from  tax  deductible 
contributions.  While  the  interest  may  be  used  to  supplement  N.C. 
Wildlife  Resources  Commission  programs,  the  principal  remains 
invested  to  generate  additional  interest  for  the  future. 


Farm  Bill  1996 


by  Vic  Venters 

Phone  calls  made  in  support  of  new  wildlife -friendly  agricul- 
tural practices  in  the  new  Farm  Bill  could  make  a  big  difference 
in  wildlife  populations  on  North  Carolina  agricultural  lands. 

Much  of  the  credit  for  the  increased  emphasis  on  wildlife  in 
the  new  Farm  Bill  is  due  to  an  unprecedented  effort  by  sports- 
men and  conservation  groups  that  maintained  regular  contact 
with  lawmakers  throughout  the  process  of  developing  Farm  Bill  . 
legislation.  However,  the  work  has  just  begun  because  federal  leg- 
islation provides  a  framework  under  which  programs  are  admin- 
istered at  the  state  and  county  level. 

The  North  Carolina  Wildlife  Resources  Commission's  staff 
of  biologists  has  developed  specific  wildlife  recommendations  for 
North  Carolina  farm  practices.  Many  of  the  recommendations 
will  require  some  changes  in  the  way  landowners  manage  their  farms 
and  will  require  some  explanation  if  they  are  to  be  implemented. 

The  Wildlife  Commission  has  committed  to  a  closer  working 
relationship  with  agricultural  agencies  at  the  state  and  county 
level,  but  the  agency  also  needs  the  support  of  concerned  citi- 
zens, farmers  and  sportsmen  to  successfully  change  ingrained 
farm  practices  that  degrade  wildlife  habitat. 

Please  contact  your  County  NRCS  and  FSA  Offices,  Soil  and 
Water  Conservation  District  Representatives,  and  Farm  Leaders. 
Tell  them  you  support  1996  Farm  Bill  Legislation  which  places 
wildlife  resources  on  a  level  equal  to  soil  and  water  conservation. 
Ask  them  to  support  practices  that  improve  wildlife  habitat  through 
farm  programs  in  your  county.  Some  of  the  recommendations 
wildlifers  are  making  include: 

•Promoting  the  establishment  of  native  grasses  or 
volunteer  (natural)  plant  communities  instead  of 
sod  forming  grasses. 

•Discouraging  mowing  during  the  wildlife  nesting  season 
from  May  15  to  September  15. 

•Supporting  wildlife  practices  such  as  field  borders  of 
native  grasses  or  volunteer  vegetation,  excluding  live- 
stock from  woodlands  and  streamsides,  planting  trees 
with  wider  spacing  and  increasing  the  use  of  fire  in 
woodland  management. 

Your  calls  could  make  farmers  and  agency  personnel  in  your 
county  more  receptive  when  biologists  approach  them  with  spe- 
cific recommendations.  Congress  has  unlocked  the  door  to 
improving  wildlife  populations  on  farmlands,  but  it  will  take 
teamwork  and  a  concerted  effort  from  all  to  open  the  door  to 
the  many  wildlife  opportunities  offered  by  the  1996  Farm  Bill. 
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>  Remember  Autlimn? 


Fallen  leaves  like  jewels  in  axlear  stream 
Silent  crisp  mornings  in  till  deer  stand 
A  fine  bird  dog  on  point 
Pumpkins  ripening  on  the  vine 
Thanksgiving  dinner  plans 
County  fairs 

Don't  waste  autumn  worrying  about  the  holiday 
season  ahead.  Finish  all  your  Christmas  shopping 
at  the  N.C.  WILD  Store  (see  center  insert).  You'll 
find  affordable  gifts  for  everyone-  a  subscription  to^ 


IN  NORTH  CAROLINA 

plus  books,  videos,  posters  and  mofe. 
There's  something  for  everyone  on  your  list. 


Mister  Big  Stuff 

As  squirrels  go,  the  fox 
squirrel  is  a  large  animal, 
about  the  size  of  a  house 
cat.  Fox  squirrels  inhabit 
the  Sandhills  and  south- 
eastern forests  where 
they  often  share  mature 
pine  woodlands  with  red- 
cockaded  woodpeckers, 
and  may  benefit  from 
protection  afforded  these 
endangered  birds.  The 
black  color  phase  is  most 
common  here,  but  a  rusty 
red  coloration  also  occurs. 


Second-class  postage  paid  at 
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Touch  and  Go  Bobwhites 


by  Jim  Dean 


ILLUSTRATED  BY  DAVID  WILLIAMS 


We  separated  to  look  for  the  dog,  Mike  clambering  through  a  cutover  while  I  waded  through  a  field 
of  broomstraw  that  butted  against  a  dense  wall  of  honeysuckle  and  greenbrier.  It  was  not  like 
Meg  to  be  gone  so  long  unless  she  had  found  birds  and  was  locked  up  somewhere  ahead  of  us  on  point. 

Finding  a  missing  dog  that's  likely  to  be  pointing  birds  is  ticklish  business.  You  don't  want  to  leave 
a  dog  that's  pointing  unfound  too  long,  but  you  don't  want  to  go  rushing  off  dogless  and  blunder 
into  other  birds.  It  tends  to  work  on  the  psyche — yours  because  what  you've  been  hoping  for  might 
be  just  beyond  the  next  tangle  of  briers;  the  dog's  because  it  may  have  a  snootful  of  the  best 
smell  in  the  world.  Few  bird  dogs  have  a  big  enough  tank  to  handle  much  of  that  volatile 
mixture  without  exploding. 

I  needn't  have  worried  about  Meg,  however.  Just  about  the  time  I  heard  Mike  holler  that 
she  had  checked  in,  I  reached  the  edge  of  the  field  and  walked  into  the  biggest  covey  of  | 
bobwhites  I'd  seen  on  the  farm  in  years.  At  least  15  blew  out  in  a  bunch  and  soared 
down  the  edge  of  the  field,  followed  by  three  or  four  tail-end  Charlies.  I  watched  them 
go  without  shooting  and  saw  them  hook  back  into  the  woods  where  they  lit  in  dense 
ground  cover  just  the  other  side  of  a  small  creek. 

"I'm  sorry  I  got  them  up,"  I  told  Mike  when  he  and  Meg  joined  me,  "but  I  saw 
right  where  they  went."  I  should  know  better  after  all  these  years,  but  this  time 
I  was  convinced  that  all  Meg  would  have  to  do  is  hunt  down  the  bottom,  whereupon 
she  would  fetch  up  into  a  stylish  point  and  Mike  and  I  would  walk  in  and  flush 
the  covey.  Such  delicious  anticipation.  Mike  looked  a  bit  skeptical.  "Right  there," 
I  said,  pointing,  as  Meg  headed  directly  towards  the  spot,  then  ran  past  it  without  so 
much  as  a  snuffle. 

"Right  back  there,"  I  said  dismayed  as  Mike  and  I  passed  the  spot  and  continued  up 
the  hill  where  Meg  had  gone.  "Honest,  I  saw  them  sit  down  right  there,"  I  said.  I  kept  looking  at  the 
ground  as  though  I  might  see  the  covey  still  lounging  there,  or  see  signs  of  a  hurried  departure — a  door 
left  open,  half-empty  glasses  or  an  ashtray  full  of  smoldering  butts. 

Welcome  to  the  puzzling  saga  of  quail  hunting  in  the  1990s.  It  is  a  film  noir,  full  of  mysterious  twists 
of  plot  and  unexplained  flashbacks.  Nothing  is  as  it  seems,  or  ever  was,  least  of  all  the  quarry.  All  those 
lovely  vintage  calendar  portraits  of  setters  and  pointers  locked  up  in  midfield  on  bevies  of  tight -sitting 
quail  are  outright  lies.  If  such  a  scene  ever  occurred,  it  happened  only  once  and  that  was  at  least 
40  years  ago.  Mike  knows  this;  Meg  certainly  does.  I  am  the  romantic  who  keeps  hoping. 

Biologists  who  specialize  in  small  game  say  that  the  curious  nontraditional  habits  of  today's  bobwhite 
quail  are  a  function  of  changing  or  diminished  habitat.  There  is  also  considerable  evidence  that  loss  of 
habitat  has  accelerated  natural  selection.  Over  the  years,  birds  with  the  instincts  to  feed  in  the  middle 
of  a  relatively  open  bean  field  were  more  likely  to  wind  up  in  gravy  over  rice  than  their  brethren  who 
had  a  natural  tendency  to  feed  on  wild  seeds  in  thick  bottomlands  or  cutovers.  And  those  birds  who 
haven't  had  their  behavior  adjusted  by  a  load  of  No.  8  shot  have  been  educated  or  eliminated  by  the 
relationship  between  lost  habitat  and  a  growing  population  of  predators.  At  any  rate,  we're  dealing  with 
the  Green  Berets  of  bobwhites  nowadays. 

"If  you  were  a  quail,  would  you  sit  in  the  middle  of  a  field  under  a  dog's  nose  and  wait  for  me  to  take 
a  shot  at  you?"  Mike  asks.  Point  taken.  A  quail  might,  for  laughs,  wait  for  me  to  take  a  shot  figuring  it 
would  be  low-risk  entertainment,  but  only  a  Kervorkian  candidate  would  wait  for  Mike  to  do  so.  "These 
birds  wouldn't  be  here  if  they  weren't  adaptable,  and  a  hunter  who  doesn't  take  that  into  account 
might  as  well  sell  his  grandpa's  old  double  and  invest  in  antique  calendars." 

"So  how  come  Meg  didn't  smell  those  birds?"  I  asked  as  Mike  and  I  broke  out  of  the  thicket  beyond 
the  creek  and  began  to  work  through  a  stand  of  young  volunteer  pines. 

"I  doubt  if  they  ever  lit,  or  if  they  did,  they  didn't  stay  long  enough  to  leave  much  scent,"  he  replied. 
"Probably,  they  merely  dipped  low,  then  circled  back  somewhere  and  kept  going.  Or  they  ran,  or  lit  in 
trees,  or  moved  into  condos  and  got  jobs  programming  computers.  Beats  me;  ask  Meg." 

We  never  found  that  covey,  but  we're  still  adapting.  Meg's  brother  has  recently  become  the  proud 
father  of  a  new  litter  of  fresh  troops,  and  we're  counting  on  Sgt.  Meg  to  tell  her  nieces  and  nephews 
what  to  expect.  For  sure,  I  can't. 
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NATURE'S  WAYS 


Qreein  and  golden  Carolina  parakeets  - 
flashed  colorfully  through  the  eastern' -L 
stream  and  swamp  forests  of  North  Cam-  \^  ^g|j 
Una.  They  are  extinct  today,  brought  low 
by  the  loss  of  their  bottomland  habitat 
and  their  taste  for  orchard  fruits. 


Their  appetite  for  settlers '  pear  and  apple  orchards 
contributed  to  the  parakeets '  demise.  The  birds  flocked 
to  the  trees  and  destroyed  the  young  fruit  while  hunt- 

ing  for  seeds.  t 


Qroups  of  Carolina  parakeets 
roosted  together  in  hollow  trees, 
clinging  to  the  insides  with  their 
beaks  and  claws. 
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NATURE'S  WAYS 


Deadly  Behavior 

written  by  Lawrence  S.  Earley/ illustrated  by  David  Williams 
ormally  we  think  that  an  animal's  adaptations  exquisitely  equip  it  for 


1  N  survival  in  a  particular  habitat.  But  when  conditions  change,  some- 
times an  adaptation  gets  in  the  way. 


^       ^f}  ■  Take  the  example  of  the  Carolina  parakeet.  Our  only  native  parrot,  the 

^  parakeet  was  one  of  the  most  colorful  birds  in  the  forest.  The  adult  bird 

I  was  about  a  foot  long  from  its  mostly  yellow  head  to  its  greenish-blue  tail, 

and  its  body  and  wings  were  mostly  green. 

This  beautiful  parakeet  was  evidently  present  throughout  the  South 
before  settlers  arrived,  although  its  range  extended  beyond  this  region.  It 
moved  brightly  as  far  north  as  southern  Wisconsin  and  as  far  west  as  east- 
ern Texas.  The  parakeet  foraged  within  stream  and  swamp  forests,  espe- 
cially in  the  great  cypress  bottomlands  of  the  South.  Flitting  in  flocks  of 
from  a  few  to  dozens,  they  must  have  offered  a  brilliant  contrast  to  the 
darkness  of  these  primeval  swamp  forests. 
i   l^R^v'i:  :f%  V  V  '  ;  '"     :     i  The  Carolina  parakeet  was  a  sociable  bird.  According  to  many  observ- 

|   wK™&'^  «  1 8M«    is  ers,  the  parakeets  lay  two  to  five  white  eggs  in  nests  constructed  inside 

hollow  trees  where  they  also  roosted  together  at  night.  Some  eyewitnesses 
The  brightly  colored  parakeets  were  sajd  that  they  used  their  beaks  as  well  as  their  claws  to  cling  to  the  insides 

easy  targets  and  farmers  shut  them  by  Qf  trees 

the  score  when  they  rose.  The  birds  vegetable  diet  Df  the  parakeet  consisted  of  most  ly  seeds  and  fruits. 

•Refused  to  flee  and,  instead,  flocked  t    .i  „i    i.  i       i  _  _i    i.  i        j  l  n  c 

m J     ,    J      ,  i-7  In  the  cypress  swamps,  the  bird  was  known  to  eat  the  little  seed  balls  or 

around  even  as  they  were  being  stun.  ,    ,  ,        ,       ,  .  ,.  r  , 

the  bald  cypress  trees  and  may  have  been  a  primary  disperser  or  these 

seeds.  It  devoured  seeds  of  the  cocklebur  plant,  delicately  removing  the 
^ "'>;^  prickly  covering  with  its  feet  and  then  swallowing  the  seed  whole.  It  also 

ate  pecans,  acorns,  beechnuts  and  other  hard  mast  foods. 

As  human  settlements  began  to  fragment  their  natural  habitats,  the 
parakeets  naturally  inspected  the  domesticated  foods  appearing  in  the 
cleared  spaces.  They  quickly  developed  an  appetite  for  wheat  grains, 
apples,  pears  and  other  orchard  fruits.  Audubon  reported  that  the  birds 
sometimes  swept  into  an  orchard  of  unripened  pear  or  apple  trees  and 
destroyed  the  young  fruits  in  search  of  seeds. 

These  depredations  made  inveterate  enemies  out  of  the  settlers  who 
slaughtered  the  birds  in  heaps.  Later  in  the  19th  century,  plume  hunters — 
gunners  shooting  birds  to  grace  fashionable  hats  for  milady — also  took 
their  toll  of  the  brightly  feathered  birds. 

Yet  neither  the  hunting  nor  the  loss  of  bottomland  habitat  need  have 
emptied  the  forests  of  the  parakeets  had  it  not  been  for  a  strange  habit  of 
the  bird's.  Instead  of  fleeing  from  danger  as  quickly  as  possible  like  water- 
fowl, Carolina  parakeets  tended  to  fly  above  the  scene  in  circles.  Audubon 
gives  the  most  colorful  description  of  what  normally  happened. 

"All  the  survivors  rise,  shriek,  fly  round  about  for  a  few  minutes,  and 
again  alight  on  the  very  place  of  most  imminent  danger.  The  gun  is  kept  at 
work;  eight  or  ten,  or  even  twenty,  are  killed  at  every  discharge.  The  living 
birds,  as  if  conscious  of  the  death  of  their  companions,  sweep  over  their  bod- 
ies, screaming  as  loud  as  ever,  but  still  return  to  the  stack  to  be  shot  at . . . ." 

Perhaps  this  trait  was  a  form  of  "mobbing,"  in  which  a  group  of  birds 
seemingly  attacks  a  predator  to  drive  it  away.  Whatever  purpose  it  served 
it  must  have  been  a  useful  adaptation,  but  it  was  futile  against  rifles  and 
Though  best  known  in  the  southern  bottomlands,  shotguns.  The  last  Carolina  parakeet  died  in  1918  at  the  Cincinnati  Zoo, 

Carolina  parakeets  had  an  extensive  range.  where  the  last  passenger  pigeon  had  died  four  years  before. 
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Canadas 
in  Crisis 

Populations  of  wild  migratory  Canada  geese 
are  near  record  lows  even  as  resident  geese  prosper. 
Will  these  magnificent  birds  make  it  back? 


written  by  Vic  Venters 


Today,  there  are  more  Canada  geese 
than  ever  in  the  Atlantic  Fly  way, 
yet,  ironically,  migrant  goose  popu- 
lations on  the  East  Coast  have  never  been 
in  worse  shape  during  the  era  of  mod- 
ern wildlife  management. 

While  populations  of  nonmigratory  resi- 
dent geese  continue  to  grow,  stocks  of  migra- 
tory Canadas  are  at  perilously  low  levels.  So 
low,  in  fact,  that  since  last  year  hunting  sea- 
son for  the  migrants  was  closed  throughout 
the  Atlantic  states  and  eastern  Canadian 
provinces,  with  the  exception  of  a  modest 
season  along  Canada's  Maritime  coast.  The 
depleted  populations  have  affected  indige- 
nous peoples  in  Canada,  who  have  for  eons 
subsisted  on  geese;  American  and  Canadian 
recreational  hunters;  and  outfitters  and 
guides,  whose  services  and  clients  once 
primed  local  economies  along  the  East 
Coast,  including  in  North  Carolina. 

The  situation  is  due  in  part  to  a  decade  of 
poor  breeding  success,  but  more  important 
to  decades  of  confused  and  sometimes  mis- 
guided management  at  state,  federal  and 
provincial  levels.  It's  a  cautionary  tale  for 
wildlife  managers  and  sportsmen  alike. 

In  the  spring  of  1995,  Canadian  and 
U.S.  wildlife  biologists  surveyed  a  mere 
29,000  confirmed  breeding  pairs  of  Canada 
geese  in  the  heart  of  the  Hudson  and  Ungava 
Bay  nesting  grounds  in  northern  Quebec. 
A  decision  that  had  been  debated  for  years 
could  no  longer  be  postponed.  The  Atlantic 
Flyway  Council — which  is  comprised  of 
representatives  from  the  Canadian  and  U.S. 


This  flock  of  migratory  Canadas  flies 
in  to  feed  near  Lake  Mattamuskeet,  but 
the  numbers  of  birds  with  the  instinct 
to  migrate  here  from  the  far  north  have 
declined  sharply.  One  reason  the 
decline  was  not  noticed  more  quickly 
is  that  resident  goose  populations  have 
also  been  increasing  sharply.  Thus, 
while  the  total  population  remains 
high,  it  is  now  made  up  substantially 
of  geese  that  do  not  migrate. 


Canadas 
in  Crisis 


Fish  and  Wildlife  Service  and  state  wildlife 
agencies — voted  to  close  hunting  seasons  for 
migrant  Canadas  from  Quebec  south  through 
the  United  States.  As  of  this  season,  the  mora- 
torium is  still  in  effect — and  will  remain  so 
for  the  foreseeable  future. 

Thirty  years  ago  this  state  of  affairs  would 
have  been  unimaginable.  Migrant  Canada 
geese  seemed  almost  limitless  in  the  Atlan- 
tic Flyway.  From  the  1940s  to  the  early 
1960s,  for  example,  North  Carolina's  Lake 
Mattamuskeet  was  known  as  the  "Canada 
goose  capital  of  the  world,"  the  lake  attract- 
ing as  many  as  100,000  to  250,000  migrant 
Canadas  each  winter.  Populations  were  also 
rising  in  places  like  the  Delmarva  Peninsula 
in  Maryland  and  Delaware,  where  geese 
increasingly  took  advantage  of  new  agricul- 
tural practices  that  allowed  them  to  feed  in 
crop  fields,  then  roost  on  the  open  waters  of 
the  Chesapeake.  Populations  were  healthy 
and  growing,  and  long  seasons  and  liberal 
bag  limits  gave  rise  to  a  flourishing  hunting 
industry,  which  pumped  millions  of  dollars 
each  year  into  local  economies,  first  at 
Mattamuskeet,  then  along  the  Eastern 
Shore  of  Maryland  and  Delaware. 

The  Canada  goose  was  literally  a  goose 
that  layed  golden  eggs. 

There  seemed  but  one  fly  in  the  oint- 
ment— by  the  mid-1960s,  the  South,  includ- 
ing northeastern  North  Carolina,  was  losing 
its  geese.  As  numbers  of  geese  migrating  to 
Florida  and  the  Carolinas  dropped,  winter- 
ing populations  along  the  Chesapeake  grew, 
offsetting  the  declines  in  Dixie.  Most  biolo- 
gists blamed  the  disappearance  of  southern 
geese  on  the  phenomenon  known  as  "short- 
stopping,"  which  essentially  means  geese  were 
no  longer  migrating  as  far  south  because 
food  resources  and  habitat — grainfields  and 
open  water,  specifically — became  increas- 
ingly available  in  more  northern  locales.  For 
biologists  in  those  states,  there  seemed  to  be 
no  problem  with  Canada  goose  populations 
per  se,  only  distribution  problems  detrimen- 
tal to  hunters  in  southern  states. 

Though  few  knew  it  at  the  time,  the 
decline  of  wintering  geese  in  North  Caro- 
lina and  the  rest  of  the  South  during  the 
1960s  presaged  a  larger  population  crisis 


that  would  come  home  to  roost  for  the  rest 
of  the  flyway  in  the  late  1980s. 

The  reasons  for  the  decline  are 

extremely  complex  and  stem  in  part  from 
the  Canada  goose's  breeding  ecology. 
Although  all  Canada  geese  look  remark- 
ably similar  at  a  casual  glance,  there  are 
actually  12  separate  breeding  populations 
spread  across  Canada's  tundra.  These  sub- 
populations,  or  "races,"  mix  little  or  none 
at  all,  and  each  is  a  genetically  distinct  popu- 
lation with  its  own  breeding  area.  Two  of 
these  subpopulations  migrate  down  the 
Atlantic  Flyway — the  Southern  James  Bay 
population,  and  the  Atlantic  population. 
Evidence  is  growing  that  part  of  the  Atlan- 
tic population  comprises  a  third  migrant 
group,  the  North  Atlantic  population, 
also  called  the  Maritime  population  (see 
breeding  grounds  chart). 

Today  there  is  also  another  Atlantic  Fly- 
way population — resident  Canada  geese 
breeding  in  the  United  States.  Problems 
with  migrant  geese  are  linked  inextricably 
with  the  rise  of  resident  flocks  in  eastern 
North  America.  A  half  century  ago,  there 
were  no  resident  geese  on  the  Flyway — or 
virtually  none.  But  when  the  use  of  live 


decoys  was  outlawed,  aging  market  hunters 
began  to  release  their  flocks,  the  offspring 
of  which  eventually  became  established  in 
urban  or  suburban  areas,  where  they  were 
lightly  hunted,  if  at  all.  Individuals  and 
state  wildlife  agencies  also  established  local 
flocks.  These  adaptable  birds  found  food 
sources  secure  and  habitat  suitable.  Flocks 
began  to  grow  along  the  East  Coast,  slowly 
at  first,  then  more  rapidly  in  the  1960s  and 
'70s.  From  1992  alone,  resident  populations 
have  grown  from  about  500,000  to  almost 
1,000,000  this  year. 

In  many  northern  states — and  across 
North  Carolina — they  are  plentiful  enough 
to  be  considered  pests  by  suburbanites  who 
find  lawns  and  lakes  inundated  with  goose 
manure,  and  by  farmers  who  discover  raven- 
ous flocks  picking  crop  fields  clean. 

Even  worse  has  been  the  effect  that  this 
growing  resident  goose  population  has  had 
on  migrant  birds,  particularly  on  the  percep- 
tions of  abundance  of  the  latter.  Resident 
birds  don't  really  migrate  in  the  sense  that 
true  migrants  do,  but  they  often  relocate  to 
abundant  food  and  habitat  sources  during 
the  winter — the  same  sources  and  areas 
used  by  migrants.  Since  migrants  and  resi- 
dents look  alike,  the  two  distinct  populations 


Once  the  symbol  of  all  things  wild,  it 
isn't  unusual  nowadays  to  see  flocks 
of  resident  Canada  geese  flying  over 
metropolitan  areas,  resting  in  urban 
lakes  and  hanging  around  lawns  and 
golf  courses.  Though  these  residents 
are  generally  tolerated,  they  are  now 
considered  pests  in  some  places. 


essentially  became  indistinguishable  from 
each  other  in  areas  where  they  were  hunted 
during  the  fall  and  winter. 

For  most  of  the  1980s,  these  "mixed" 
populations  on  wintering  grounds  created 
a  management  nightmare,  in  large  part 
because  none  of  the  federal  or  state  wildlife 
agencies  involved  in  the  Atlantic  Flyway 
Council  conducted  any  breeding-ground 
surveys  in  Quebec  for  migrant  geese.  Instead, 
Atlantic  Flyway  goose  managers  relied  on 
midwinter  counts  in  mid-Atlantic  states  to 
estimate  population  trends — areas  being 
"invaded"  by  large  numbers  of  resident  birds. 
In  short,  this  "mixing"  created  the  illusion 
that  there  were  far  more  migrant  geese  than 
actually  existed  and  helped  mask  migrant 
population  declines  once  they  began.  The 
lack  of  accurate  breeding-ground  data 
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would  prove  to  be  an  Achilles  heel  for  proper 
management  along  the  Atlantic  Fly  way. 

Nowhere  was  this  vulnerability  more  evi- 
dent than  in  the  management  of  hunting 
mortality.  During  population  boom  years  in 
the"  1970s,  the  U.S.  Fish  and  Wildlife  Service 
allowed  increasingly  liberal  limits  and  long 
seasons.  By  the  late  1970s,  seasons  were  90 
days  long  and  bag  limits  were  up  to  three 
geese  per  day  in  states  like  Maryland. 

When  discussing  hunting  mortality,  it's 
important  to  realize  that  Canada  geese 
are  very  different  in  important  respects 
from  many  other  game  bird  species — they 
demand  conservative  management.  While 
doves,  quail  and  even  ducks  can  breed  at  one 
year  of  age,  Canadas  don't  become  effective, 
prolific  breeders  until  they  reach  four  to  five 
years  of  age.  That  means  a  stable  or  growing 
Canada  goose  population  must  retain  a  siz- 
able cadre  of  mature  breeding  geese — other- 
wise, productivity  of  young  suffers.  With 
nonhunted  or  properly  managed  popula- 
tions, this  isn't  a  problem.  Once  geese  grow 
to  full  size,  they  have  few  effective  predators, 
humans  excluded.  Annual  survival  rates  of 
nonhunted  geese  approach  90  percent. 

This  is  not  to  suggest  that  Canada  geese 
can't  sustain  hunting  pressure,  only  that  har- 
vest must  be  conservative  to  protect  sufficient 
numbers  of  older  prime  breeders.  Biologists 
estimate  that  migrant  Canada  geese  need  a 
survival  rate  of  about  80  percent  to  maintain 
a  stable  or  growing  population.  This  leaves 
about  10  percent  of  the  annual  population 
available  for  hunting  mortality,  while  the  other 
10  percent  is  factored  for  natural  mortality. 

Problem  was,  by  the  early  1980s,  liberal 
hunting  seasons  along  the  East  Coast  and 
Canada  were  allowing  hunters  to  kill  not 
only  too  many  migrant  geese,  but  too  many 
prime  breeders,  as  well.  Annual  survival  rates 
for  migrants  wintering  in  the  Chesapeake 
dropped  to  around  60  percent — far  too  low 
to  sustain  populations,  much  less  grow  them. 
But  because  there  were  no  breeding  ground 
surveys,  and  because  mid-winter  counts 
remained  high  thanks  to  resident  goose 
influxes,  there  was  no  concerted  action 
taken  to  reduce  the  harvest. 
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Some  state  biologists  began  to  suspect  an 
inkling  of  trouble  when  results  from  a  neck- 
banding  project  launched  in  the  mid-  1980s 
began  to  filter  in.  This  study  allowed  biolo- 
gists to  document  the  tremendous  increase 
in  resident  bird  numbers  and  the  fact  that 
they  were  mixing  with  migrant  birds  on  the 
wintering  grounds,  especially  in  states  north 
of  Maryland.  Among  other  things,  the  study 
also  indicated  very  low  annual  survival  rates 
for  visiting  migrant  birds. 

These  low  survival  rates,  due  to  exces- 
sive hunting  mortality,  also  provide  a  partial 
answer  to  why  geese  have  ceased  to  winter 
in  North  Carolina  in  large  numbers.  While 
shortstopping  has  been  part  of  the  problem, 
most  biologists  now  believe  "differential  sur- 
vival" also  played  a  critical  role.  This  theory 
holds  that  if  two  goose  populations  share  the 
same  breeding  grounds,  the  population  with 
the  shortest  migration  and  fewest  stops  dur- 
ing migration  (in  hunting  season)  will  even- 
tually become  more  numerous,  while  the 
other  population — like  those  coming  to 
North  Carolina — will  decline. 

That's  because  geese  with  instincts  to 
migrate  the  longest  distances  have  to  fly 
through  more  hunting  seasons — hence 
higher  hunting  mortality.  When  you  multiply 
annual  survival  rates  (or  lack  thereof)  over 
several  seasons,  the  geese  that  migrate  the 
shortest  distances' tend  to  be  those  that  make 
it  back  to  breeding  grounds  each  spring  to 
perpetuate  and  increase  their  offspring.  Birds 


A  Canada  goose  remains  still  to  avoid 
attracting  attention  while  nesting 
on  this  eastern  North  Carolina  mill- 
pond.  On  ponds  and  lakes  throughout 
the  Atlantic  Fly  way,  more  and  more 
Canadas  are  breeding  locally  and 
spending  their  whole  lives  in  the  area. 


with  the  disposition  to  fly  farthest  south,  on 
the  other  hand,  gradually  get  "shot  out." 
Hence  the  disappearance  and  drastic  reduc- 
tions of  geese  wintering  in  southern  locales. 
The  phenomenon  began  first  in  Florida  and 
South  Carolina,  then  affected  geese  in  North 
Carolina  in  the  1960s,  and  had  reached  Mary- 
land and  the  Chesapeake  by  the  mid-1980s. 

The  entire  issue  of  "differential  survival" 
and  hunting  mortality  exposed  another  weak 
link  in  the  Atlantic  Flyway's  management 
process — a  singular  lack  of  cooperation 
between  state  agencies  and  the  U.S.  Fish  and 
Wildlife  Service,  as  well  as  infighting  among 
state  wildlife  agencies.  While  southern  states 
— North  Carolina,  in  particular — argued 
early  on  for  more  restrictive  seasons,  north- 
ern states  with  more  birds  fought  season  and 
bag  limit  restrictions.  Typically  management 
agencies  in  northern  states  did  not  get  worried 
about  population  questions  until  their  geese 
began  to  disappear,  but  when  they  joined  the 
chorus  calling  for  more  restrictions,  they  were 
met  by  opposition  from  states  even  farther  to 
the  north  that  still  "had  birds." 
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When  agencies  did  ask  their  hunters 
to  support  restrictions,  they  usually  had 
little  hard  evidence  on  which  to  base  their 
requests,  thanks  to  the  complete  lack  of 
breeding  ground  data.  "As  managers,  you 
lose  your  credibility  when  you  cannot  pro- 
duce hard  scientific  evidence  to  prove  your 
suspicions,"  said  Dennis  Luszcz,  the  N.C. 
Wildlife  Resources  Commission's  water- 
fowl biologist  and  a  technical  represen- 
tative for  the  Atlantic  Flyway  Council. 
"Hunters  would  see  all  these  geese  in  the 
winter — many  of  them  resident  birds — 
and  say,  'What  problem?'" 

In  1988,  for  example,  Maryland  imposed 
voluntary  restrictions  in  an  attempt  to 
improve  winter  survival  for  migrants  on 
the  Eastern  Shore.  The  decision  was  met 
with  a  storm  of  protest,  first  from  many  in 
the  goose  hunting  industry,  then  politicians. 
According  to  an  article  in  Wildfowl  maga- 
zine, Larry  Hindman,  Maryland's  chief 
goose  biologist,  met  with  death  threats 
and  had  to  be  accompanied  by  undercover 
guards.  Maryland's  Department  of  Natural 
Resources  was  sued.  "Things  got  real  per- 
sonal," Hindman  said.  In  the  meantime, 
states  farther  to  the  north  continued  to  take 
advantage  of  liberal  federal  guidelines. 

The  problem  with  overharvest  in  the  late 
70s  and  mid-80s  was  compounded  by  con- 
secutive years  of  poor  success  on  the  breed- 
ing grounds,  a  problem  beginning  in  the 
mid-1980s  and  continuing  to  this  day.  In 
part,  this  was  due  to  the  decimation  of  prime 
breeders,  but  it  was  also  due  to  sustained 
poor  weather  on  the  breeding  grounds,  lead- 
ing to  low  productivity  and  poor  gosling  sur- 
vival. The  1992  breeding  season,  for  example, 
was  an  almost  complete  bust,  with  virtually 
no  goslings  surviving.  Even  into  the  1995  and 
1996  breeding  seasons,  cold  weather  contin- 
ued to  plague  breeding  success.  Predation  by 
Arctic  foxes  and  disturbance  by  expanding 
caribou  herds  may  also  be  affecting  breeding 
success,  as  well  as  competition  from  ever- 
growing snow  goose  populations. 

Of  unknown  consequence  has  been 
subsistence  harvest  on  breeding  ground  by 
indigenous  peoples  in  northern  Quebec.  The 
consensus  among  wildlife  biologists  is  that 
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The  loss  of  migratory  populations  of 
Canada  geese  in  the  Atlantic  Flyway 
has  led  to  the  closing  of  the  season 
for  these  birds  for  the  time  being,  at 
least.  Goose  hunting  in  huge  fields  and 
around  lakes  and  sounds  in  eastern 
North  Carolina  was  once  big  business. 
Restoration  of  the  migratory  birds  may 
be  difficult,  but  given  time,  favorable 
breeding  conditions  and  proper  man- 
agement, it 's  not  an  impossible  goal. 

when  migrant  populations  were  healthy,  sub- 
sistence harvest  did  not  harm  goose  popula- 
tions— it's  been  happening  for  thousands  of 
years,  after  all.  But  if  subsistence  harvest  has 
remained  stable  or  even  increased  as  popula- 
tions dropped,  then  subsistence  kills  could 
have  serious  implications  for  goose  popula- 
tion recovery.  Again,  data  have  been  lacking 
to  assess  the  effect  of  subsistence  harvest — 
until  this  year  the  last  surveys  conducted  to 
measure  subsistence  harvest  took  place  in 
the  late  1970s. 


When  breeding  ground  surveys  were  finally 
conducted  in  1988,  migrant  populations  stood 
at  about  120,000  breeding  pairs,  certainly 
down  from  peak  numbers  in  the  late  1970s — 
but  by  how  much  no  one  knew.  Despite  grow- 
ing concerns  from  a  number  of  biologists  in 
the  late  1980s,  bag  restrictions  came  slowly — 
and  were  only  grudgingly  approved,  thanks 
to  divisiveness  amongst  the  various  manage- 
ment agencies.  After  the  breeding  season 
bust  of  1992,  the  Atlantic  Flyway  Council 
attempted  to  reduce  flyway  harvest  by  60  per- 
cent from  mid-1980s  levels.  The  resulting 
40  percent  harvest  reduction,  however,  was 
not  sufficient  to  stem  the  declines.  Migrant 
breeding  populations  continued  to  fall,  drop- 
ping to  91 ,000  breeding  pairs  in  1993,  then 
to  40,000  in  1994,  then  29,000  in  1995. 

The  goose  that  layed  golden  eggs 
was  almost  gone. 

In  1995,  the  Atlantic  Flyway  Council 
endorsed  joint  U.S.  and  Canadian  regula- 
tions to  close  the  season  from  Canada  south 
in  areas  used  by  the  Atlantic  population.  A 
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short  season  continues  for  North  Atlantic 
birds  along  Canada's  Maritime  Provinces. 
The  larger  season  on  migrant  birds  remains 
closed  to  this  day.  While  hunting  mortality  is 
not  the  only  problem  with  migrant  geese,  it 
is  the  only  issue  affecting  populations  that 
wildlife  managers  can  directly  control. 

Fortunately,  Canada  geese  have  proven 
to  be  remarkably  resilient  birds  when  prop- 
erly managed.  This  year's  counts  conducted 
on  breeding  grounds  indicate  a  60  percent 
increase  in  breeding  birds,  from  29,000  to 
46,000  pairs,  apparently  a  positive  response 
to  the  hunting  moratorium.  When  habitat  is 
secure,  restrictive  regulations  have  proved 
successful  in  the  past  in  restoring  Canada 
goose  numbers.Tighter  regulations,  for 
example,  were  used  to  recover  Mississippi 
Valley  goose  populations  in  the  1980s  after 
their  populations  declined  substantially. 

Still,  the  recovery  to  a  huntable  popula- 
tion is  expected  to  take  years.  Not  only  do 
the  sheer  numbers  of  birds  need  to  expand, 
but  the  flocks  need  a  larger  percentage  of 
older,  mature  prime  breeders.  "Hunters  across 


the  flyway  are  going  to  need  to  be  patient," 
said  Luszcz.  "In  the  meantime,  opportunities 
for  hunting  resident  geese  in  most  of  the 
Atlantic  states  should  continue  to  expand." 

When  hunting  is  reopened,  it  will  cer- 
tainly be  more  restrictive  than  in  the  past, 
with  harvest  perhaps  regulated  by  permits 
and  quotas — similar  to  the  current  tundra 
swan  management  strategies.  "I  am  confi- 
dent that  we  can  increase  the  migrant 
Canadas  to  huntable  numbers,  but  it  is 
going  to  take  a  concerted  effort  from  all 
and  patience,"  said  Jerry  Serie,  goose  biolo- 
gist and  Atlantic  Flyway  representative  for 
the  U.S.  Fish  and  Wildlife  Service. 

Have  wildlife  managers  learned  any 
lessons  from  this  fiasco? 

"It  is  a  shame  that  it  took  a  crisis  to  do 
it,  but  everyone  with  a  stake  in  this  resource 
is  now  sitting  at  the  same  table,"  says  Jerry 
Serie.  "Today  there  is  far  greater  cooperation 
than  ever  before,  with  agencies  and  inter- 
ested parties  working  for  a  common  goal." 

The  critically  needed  breeding  ground 
surveys  are  now  being  conducted  annu- 
ally, allowing  biologists  to  more  accurately 
gauge  population  trends.  The  Canadian 
Wildlife  Service  is  also  now  working  with 
Cree  and  Inuit  natives  to  estimate  the  num- 
ber of  geese  harvested  for  subsistence  on 
their  breeding  grounds. 

All  management  agencies,  regardless 
of  source,  now  seem  to  recognize  the  need 
for  better  data,  especially  if  a  resource  is 
to  be  hunted  with  liberal  limits.  Sound  sci- 
ence, after  all,  removes  much  of  the  trou- 
ble of  politics  from  wildlife  management. 
Whether  sufficient  moneys  to  fund  the 
research  will  be  forthcoming  remains  to 
be  seen,  however.  The  Quebec  breeding 
grounds  are  difficult — and  expensive — to 
survey  properly.  It  also  remains  to  be  seen 
whether  current  levels  of  cooperation 
amongst  the  various  agencies  involved 
will  last  as  populations  begin  to  recover. 

There  are  certainly  lessons  for  sportsmen 
and  guides  and  others  who  depend  on  a  prop- 
erly managed,  renewable  resource.  Perhaps 
most  important  is'  the  reminder  that  wildlife 
management  must  be  conducted  with  good 
science,  and  not  on  the  basis  of  economics. 


I  1-lA.tNi  Hi-Til; 


In  the  1960s,  Lake  Mattamuskeet 
was  considered  the  goose-hunting 
capital  of  the  world,  but  the  migrant 
Canadas  no  longer  visit  this  lake  in 
appreciable  numbers.  This  hunter 
sets  his  decoys  during  better  times. 


Those  who  use  the  resource  must  also  be 
willing  to  support  financially  the  science 
needed  to  properly  manage  it,  and  remem- 
ber that  this  is  an  international  resource, 
not  one  belonging  to  only  one  state,  prov- 
ince, nation  or  people. 

But  there  is  hope.  Historically,  hunt- 
ers have  acted  in  the  best  interests  of  the 
resource  when  they  had  the  facts  and  knew 
what  needed  to  be  done. 

Now  we  know.  S3 
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The  Truth  About  I 
Rabbits  and  Quail? 


Small -game  habitat  is 
rapidly  becoming  a  series 
of  "islands"  under  assault 
by  heavy  predation.  Yet 
proposals  to  control  pred- 
ators pose  serious  problems. 
Here's  one  biologist's  frank 
assessment  of  the  situation. 

written  by  Carl  Betsill 


Why  doesn't  the  Wildlife  Commis- 
sion do  something  for  small  game? 
If  the  Commission  put  the  same 
effort  and  money  into  small  game  that  it 
does  into  big  game,  we  would  have  rabbits 
and  quail  running  out  our  ears." 

After  twenty  years  of  working  for  the 
N.C.  Wildlife  Resources  Commission,  I  must 
admit  that  those  are  the  most  frustrating  com- 
ments I  hear  from  sportsmen.  They're  frus- 
trating because  the  Commission  has  spent 
more  time  and  resources  on  small  game  than 
any  other  program.  And  while  it's  true  that 
these  efforts  have  not  reversed  the  decline 
one  bit,  I  suspect  relatively  few  sportsmen 
are  aware  that  the  agency  has  even  tried  to 
help  small-game  populations. 

It's  frustrating  to  hunters,  too.  Sports- 
men have  been  witnessing  a  decline  in 
small-game  populations,  particularly  in  the 
Piedmont,  since  at  least  the  early  1920s.  In 
the  Coastal  Plain,  the  decline  began  in  the 
early  1930s.  With  the  apparent  exception 
of  a  minor  peak  in  the  late  1960s,  all  our 
survey  data  and  historical  information  back 
up  the  belief  that  populations  of  these  ani- 
mals have  been  slowly  and  steadily  declining. 
The  phenomenon  is  not  limited  to  North 
Carolina,  either.  Sportsmen  across  the 
Southeast  have  noticed  a  similar  decline. 

The  decline  of  small  game,  along  with  the 
virtual  elimination  of  deer  and  turkey  popu- 
lations even  earlier  in  the  century,  was  partly 
responsible  for  the  creation  of  the  Wildlife 
Resources  Commission  in  1947.  The  new 
agency  was  expected  to  apply  modern  biologi- 
cal research  and  management  to  reverse  the 
decline  in  small  game  and  restore  big  game. 

To  someone  not  involved  constantly  in 
the  programs  and  direction  of  the  Wildlife 
Resources  Commission,  it  must  seem  that 
all  the  effort  has  been  directed  toward  big 


game — especially  if  you  look  at  the  results — 
but  to  understand  what's  really  been  hap- 
pening, we  need  to  review  a  little  history. 

Wildlife  biology  was  a  relatively  new  field 
of  study  in  colleges  and  universities  about  the 
time  the  Wildlife  Commission  was  formed. 
The  success  of  science-based  agricultural 
programs  paved  the  way  for  modern  wildlife 
management.  The  new  Commission  hired 
a  professionally  trained  director  and  a  staff 
of  wildlife  biologists  who  developed  effective 
restoration  programs.  We  see  the  results  of 
these  restoration  programs  today,  especially 
for  deer.  Growing  deer  populations  also 
benefited  from  improved  game  law  enforce- 
ment, and  North  Carolina  became  widely 
known  for  its  well -trained  and  effective 
wildlife  enforcement  officers. 

In  the  late  1940s,  the  newly  formed  Com- 
mission figured  it  was  a  mistake  to  continue 
fighting  the  decline  in  small  game  with  a 
program  that  clearly  wasn't  working.  The 
old  Division  of  Conservation  had  already 
been  trying  game  farming,  stocking  and 
state-supported  predator  control  without 
success.  These  programs  were  phased  out 
and  replaced  with  a  three-point  program 
based  on  habitat  improvements. 

I  know  that  many  of  you  are  thinking  that 
we  need  to  go  back  to  game  farming,  stock- 
ing and  predator  control,  but  remember  that 


The  bobwhite  quail  was  once  North 
Carolina's  most  popular  game  species, 
but  its  habitat  and  population  have 
shrunk  drastically  during  the  past  70 
years.  Indeed,  vast  portions  of  the  Pied' 
mont  have  been  developed,  leaving 
quail  and  rabbit  populations  little 
more  than  small  "islands "  of  habitat 
— islands  that  attract  heavy  predation. 
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these  things  were  not  working  in  1947.  The 
slow,  steady  decline  of  small  game  was  already 
well  under  way  by  then,  and  sportsmen  were 
concerned.  Indeed,  they  were  every  bit  as 
concerned  with  these  declines  as  we  are 
today.  They  remembered  when  rabbits  had 
been  shipped  out  of  Chatham  County  by 
the  boxcar  load  before  market  hunting  was 
outlawed  in  1934,  yet  even  after  such  com- 
mercial use  was  stopped,  rabbit  and  quail 
populations  had  continued  to  drop. 

The  Wildlife  Commission's  new  three- 
point  small-game  program,  begun  soon 
after  the  agency's  formation,  set  forth  the 
following  objectives  to  halt  declining  small- 
game  numbers: 

Following  a  pack  of  good  beagles  is 
still  popular,  but  there  are  far  fewer 
rabbits  in  many  parts  of  the  state 
and  Southeast.  Wildlife  biologists  in 
North  Carolina  set  up  a  study  site 
to  seek  ways  to  provide  good  habitat 
for  rabbits  on  relatively  small  areas, 
but  predators  ate  the  profits.  Biolo- 
gists now  believe  effective  manage- 
ment can  be  conducted  only  on  very 
large  areas  where  predators  can't 
concentrate  on  a  small,  trapped 
population  of  prey. 


•  to  grow  wildlife-habitat-improvement 
planting  materials  that  could  be  distributed 
to  landowners  free  of  charge. 

•  to  provide  on -the -ground  technical 
guidance  to  landowners  to  improve  farm 
game  management. 

•  to  develop  a  series  of  demonstration 
areas  to  be  used  as  educational  tools. 

The  free  seed  program  was  beneficial 
because  it  helped  to  emphasize  the  impor- 
tance of  habitat  at  a  time  when  most  people 
associated  wildlife  management  with  little 
more  than  stocking  farm-raised  game.  It 
gave  biologists  and  conservation  officers  an 
excuse  to  talk  to  farmers  and  landowners 
about  habitat  and  how  to  improve  it.  Thou- 
sands of  conservation  plans  were  written 
over  the  years,  and  thousands  of  "feed 
patches"  were  planted. 

Indeed,  the  first  two  parts  of  the  program 
the  Commission  developed  actually  worked 
pretty  well  in  getting  individuals  to  improve 
their  farms  for  wildlife.  The  demonstration 
portion,  as  outlined,  was  the  only  part  of 
the  original  plan  that  was  not  developed  to 
full  potential.  (Ironically,  it  may  have  been 
this  phase  of  the  plan  that  would  have  best 
addressed  small-game  habitat  on  a  large 
scale,  an  approach  that  biologists  now  see 
as  having  the  most  potential.) 

Looking  back,  it  is  evident  that  providing 
the  combination  of  planting  materials  and 
technical  guidance  didn't  stop  the  decline  in 
small  game,  because  the  populations  contin- 
ued to  drop.  Why  did  this  approach  fail?  In 
the  late  1940s,  and  even  into  the  1970s,  biolo- 
gists were  basing  their  recommendations  for 
quail  management  on  the  works  of  two  very 
successful  quail  managers — Herbert  Stoddard 
and,  later,  Walter  Rosene.  These  early  man- 
agers were  using  science-based  principles  of 
wildlife  habitat  management  to  improve  bob- 


white  quail  populations,  and  their  successes 
were  dramatic.  By  stressing  habitat  manage- 
ment, they  were  realizing  gains  where  years 
of  stocking  and  predator  control  had  failed. 
Lands  they  helped  manage  supported  quail 
in  numbers  people  had  thought  impossible 
for  years.  Biologists  working  for  state  agen- 
cies quickly  spread  the  news  and  encouraged 
landowners  and  farmers  in  their  areas  to 
practice  many  of  the  same  techniques. 

Yet,  while  a  program  that  stressed  the 
importance  of  habitat  management  had 
worked  for  Stoddard  and  Rosene — and  should 
have  worked  for  everyone — it  obviously  didn't 
enjoy  the  same  success  when  applied  on  a 
farm-by-farm  basis. 

Biologists  with  the  Wildlife  Commission  ran 
into  its  limitations  while  conducting  research 
on  rabbits  at  the  Penny  Bend  Rabbit  Research 
Area  in  Durham  County.  Furthermore,  after 
applying  the  principles  on  thousands  of  small 
farms  throughout  North  Carolina,  biologists 
were  learning  that  pure  habitat  management 
didn't  work  for  quail,  either. 

Some  of  you  may  remember  an  article 
entitled  "Rabbit  Heaven"  that  appeared  in 
the  February  1985  issue  of  Wildlife  in  North 
Carolina.  That  article  described  a  150-acre 
experimental  area  on  game  lands  in  Durham 
County  that  was  protected  from  hunting  and 
managed  intensively  for  rabbits.  Biologists 
wanted  to  try  to  see  how  many  rabbits  could 
be  produced  on  small  areas  that  would  be 
practical  for  sportsmen  to  manage.  We  had 
received  many  requests  from  beagle  clubs 
and  others  for  advice  on  managing  areas  of 
this  size,  and  we  wanted  to  be  able  to  offer 
proven,  state-of-the-art  tactics.  All  the  tra- 
ditional, and  some  not-so-traditional,  habi- 
tat management  techniques  were  employed. 
Early  on,  it  seemed  to  be  working.  The  first 
year  looked  promising,  but  by  the  second 
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year  biologists  began  to  have  doubts.  Ten 
years  later,  it  has  become  obvious  that  habi- 
tat management  alone  is  not  enough.  Indeed, 
despite  all  our  efforts,  there  were  no  more 
rabbits  in  rabbit  heaven  than  anywhere  else. 

Old-timers  out  there  may  already  be 
thinking  ahead  of  me  here.  Yes,  predators  ate 
the  rabbits.  That's  what  happens  to  many  rab- 
bits. They  don't  die  in  old-age  homes.  They 
are  food.  Biologists  know  this,  of  course,  but 
the  question  remains:  Why  did  habitat  man- 
agement work  for  Stoddard  and  Rosene  yet 
fail  when  applied  to  typical  farms  in  North 
Carolina?  Were  all  our  concepts  about  habi- 
tat wrong?  No,  Stoddard  and  Rosene  were 
essentially  right,  and  the  evidence  was  so 
compelling  that  biologists  had  been  to  apply 
their  management  techniques.  However,  wild- 
life research  has  always  been  a  slow  process 
because  of  a  lack  of  money,  and  it  took  some 
years  before  it  became  clear  that  habitat 
management  worked  best  when  applied 
on  very  large  areas, 

By  this  time  Walter  Rosene,  writing  his 
1960s  classic  The  Bobwhite  Quail,  had  figured 
this  out.  "When  size  required  for  hunting  is 
considered,  5,000  acres  is  best  for  manage- 
ment," he  wrote.  Every  small-game  biologist 
in  the  Southeast  read  that  pivotal  statement 
by  Rosene,  but  few  really  believed  the  5,000- 
acre  figure.  They  knew  the  estimate  was  based 
on  Rosene's  experience.  Certainly,  it  was  more 
than  a  hunch,  but  little  solid  research  had 
been  done.  Indeed,  until  very  recently,  most 
biologists  assumed  that  management  tech- 
niques could  be  successful  on  much  smaller 
areas.  Today,  however,  many  biologists  believe 
that  the  minimum  size  for  management  may 
turn  out  to  be  even  much  larger  than  Rosene 
thought.  Nowadays,  we  talk  about  managing 
"landscapes"  rather  than  farms. 

We  now  know  that  our  earlier  habitat - 
management  programs — for  small  game,  at 
least — failed  to  stop  the  decline  in  quail  and 
rabbits,  not  because  they  didn't  work,  but 
because  we  failed  to  halt  the  loss  of  habitat. 
We  had  been  looking  at  our  small  farms  and 
our  hunting  spots  and  had  declared  that  they 
looked  the  same  as  always.  What  we  failed  to 
do  was  look  at  the  bigger  picture. 

How  many  places  like  the  farms  we  hunt 
are  left?  And  even  if  that  farm  is  still  per- 
fect habitat,  what  about  the  one  next  door? 
Increasingly,  when  quail  or  rabbits  multiply 
because  of  our  habitat  improvements,  they 
are  still  confined  to  an  island  of  habitat  with 
no  other  place  to  go  and  no  escape  from 
predators  who  know  they  have  a  trapped 
food  supply.  Predators  are  mobile  and  natu- 
rally seek  out  these  islands  and  feed  until 
prey  populations  are  reduced  to  near  that 
of  the  surrounding  habitat. 

I  know  some  small-game  hunters  who  still 
insist  that  predator  control  is  the  solution.  Are 


you  right?  Yes,  in  part.  Without  predation, 
rabbits  and  quail  can  survive  in  higher  num- 
bers on  smaller  acreages.  Does  that  mean 
theories  of  habitat  management  are  wrong? 
No,  habitat  is  still  the  main  controlling  factor 
for  small  game  because  predator  problems 
are  a  symptom  of  small,  fragmented  habitats. 
Those  who  complain  that  habitat  manage- 
ment has  failed  and  that  predators  are  the 
problem  are  only  half  right.  Habitat  man- 
agement on  a  small  scale  may  have  failed, 
but  maintaining  suitable  habitat  is  still  the 
real  problem.  Indeed,  habitat  management  is 


In  nature's  plan,  rabbits  (top)  are 
food  for  predators.  Yet  attempting  to 
control  predators  to  improve  rabbit  (or 
quail)  populations  is  currently  illegal 
and  ivould  certainly  be  unpopular 
with  the  majority  of  citizens,  thus  cost- 
ing  hunters  support  for  their  recrea- 
tion. Proper  management  of  large 
areas  of  good  remaining  habitat  may 
be  the  best  hope  for  rabbit  hunters 
and  their  packs  of  beagles  (above). 
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trol,  to  be  effective,  must  be  geared  to 
reduce  populations  of  the  proper  species.  It 
must  also  be  aimed  at  a  specific,  relatively 
small  management  area  and  must  require 
constant  monitoring  and  feedback.  Most 
sportsmen  have  neither  the  time,  know- 
ledge, nor  resources  to  properly  conduct  a 
predator  control  program  of  this  type-even 
if  such  programs  were  legal. 

There  is  another,  and  more  immediate, 
reason  why  predator  control  programs  may 
not  be  the  answer.  When  we,  as  hunters,  talk 
with  nonhunters  about  habitat  management, 
we  have  their  support.  Game  species  are 
benefited,  as  well  as  those  species  that  are 
not  hunted.  Even  antihunting  groups  don't 
have  a  leg  to  stand  on  when  they  challenge 
our  habitat 'based  management. 

Those  who  support  predator  control  may 
be  forgetting  that  hunters  are  a  minority  (only 
about  10  percent  nationally).  As  long  as  we 
have  the  support  of  the  nonhunting  public, 
we  will  be  allowed  to  continue  our  much 
cherished  sport.  When  we  lose  that  support, 
the  antihunters  will  win.  Targeting  predators 
as  a  major  form  of  management  is  the  surest 
way  to  lose  the  support  of  the  average  citizen. 

By  contrast,  continued  emphasis  on  sound 
habitat -based  management  of  all  species  is 
biologically  sound,  and  is  the  right  and  wise 
thing  to  do.  It  is  also  our  best  hope  of  saving 
both  our  wildlife  heritage  and  our  sporting 
heritage.  Both  are  naturally  matched,  and  we 
will  make  a  grave  mistake  to  try  to  split  them. 

When  I  argue  for  continued  emphasis  on 
sound  habitat-based  management,  I'm  not 
suggesting  that  we  maintain  the  status  quo. 
Our  habitat  management  must  be  geared 
toward  changes  in  the  landscape.  As  man- 
agers, we  must  have  greater  influence  on  how 
society  farms,  practices  forestry  and  plans  our 
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still  the  only  solution-we  just  have  to  think 
in  much  broader  terms  than  ever  before. 

Before  you  write  me  off  as  a  sore  loser 
still  trying  to  justify  disproved  theories,  hear 
me  out.  The  importance  of  habitat  to  wild- 
life is  not  just  theory,  but  proven  fact,  and 
even  though  wildlife  managers  have  made 
mistakes,  the  science  is  still  accurate.  The 
medical  profession  doesn't  throw  out  all  its 
principles  when  a  cure  doesn't  work,  but 
that  is  exactly  what  some  people  are  suggest- 
ing that  we  do  when  it  comes  to  small  game. 

The  most  common  of  these  quick-fix 
solutions  is  the  suggestion  that  we  begin 
controlling  predators.  Indeed,  the  Commis- 
sion has  just  approved  a  study  to  examine 
the  effects  and  practicality  of  controlling 
ground  nest  predators  on  quail  populations. 
Some  critics  have  welcomed  this  study,  while 
others  have  called  it  a  waste  of  money,  since 
we  already  know  predators  eat  quail.  Their 
solution  is  to  skip  right  to  the  part  about 
trapping  foxes  and  shooting  hawks. 

The  key  feature  of  this  study,  however, 
is  very  likely  to  be  its  consideration  of  the 
practicality  of  predator  control.  In  my  opin- 
ion, predator  control  is  very  expensive,  time 
consuming  and,  in  most  cases,  impractical. 
It  certainly  is  not  as  simple  as  opening  the 
season  on  hawks  and  foxes.  Predator  con- 


urban  development.  It  involves  not  just  a  few 
game  species,  but  the  future  of  all  species  that 
depend  on  early  successional  type  habitats. 

Can  we  as  a  few  wildlife  enthusiasts  influ- 
ence changes  in  society?  I  don't  know.  We've 
tried  the  small-scale  approach  and  that  didn't 
work.  It  is  time  to  look  realistically  at  what 
we  can  and  cannot  do.  We  clearly  cannot 
wipe  out  enough  predators  to  ensure  that 
a  few  species  we  like  to  hunt  prosper  on 
increasingly  small  and  fragmented  islands  of 
habitat  we  have  created.  We  cannot  restore 
the  Piedmont  to  an  agricultural  economy. 
We  cannot  stop  resort  development  in  the 
mountains.  What,  then,  can  we  do? 

The  best  habitat  that  we  still  have  left  for 
small  game  is  in  the  Coastal  Plain.  While  mod- 
ern agriculture  in  this  region  does  not  always 
create  ideal  small-game  habitat,  it  beats  the 
concrete  and  fescue  of  the  Piedmont.  In  the 
east,  farms  are  large  enough  to  provide  the 
scale  necessary  for  small  game  to  thrive.  New 
agricultural  practices  such  as  no-till  also  offer 
some  promise.  We  can  still  influence  these 
farming  practices,  though  it  will  not  be  easy. 
We  have  to  find  and  recommend  practices 
that  are  compatible  with  small  game  and 
justify  them  on  economic  grounds.  That  will 
not  be  simple,  but  I  think  it  is  possible. 

In  the  mountains,  we  can  influence  forestry 
practices  on  public  lands.  Again,  we  will  have 
to  take  a  broad  approach.  We  have  to  find 
beneficial  practices  that  are  compatible  with 
the  goals  of  the  landowners  and  justify  them 
on  grounds  that  make  sense  to  the  landowner. 
This  may  be  easier  than  in  the  Coastal  Plain, 
since  the  largest  landowners,  National  Parks 
and  National  Forest  Service,  have  goals  that 
go  beyond  mere  economics. 

In  the  Piedmont,  especially,  we  need  to  be 
realistic.  The  real  problem  here  is  that  there 
are  simply  too  many  people.  We  can  have 
some  wildlife  in  the  Piedmont  if  we  protect 
and  manage  the  habitat  we  have  left,  but  we 
will  never  again  have  small-game  populations 
that  this  region  historically  supported.  Real- 
istically, hunters  cannot  expect  a  small-game 
program  to  restore  this  region's  once-abundant 
small-game  populations.  In  this  region  deer, 
turkey  and  resident  Canada  geese  are  now 
flourishing,  but  they  do  so  because  they  are 
adaptable  and  the  habitat  still  suits  them,  not 
so  much  because  of  our  current  big-game 
management  programs.  Yes,  our  restoration 

Though  planting  soybeans  (left)  and 
other  food  crops  that  favor  wildlife  still 
helps  small-game  species,  food  is  not 
the  problem.  Rabbits  and  quail  must 
also  have  adequate  nesting  habitat 
and  thick  winter  cover  to  help  them 
survive  predation.  Yet,  in  many  areas, 
such  quality  habitat  is  growing  scarce. 
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and  law  enforcement  programs  got  the  ball 
rolling,  but  it  was  favorable  habitat  for  these 
species  that  made  it  work. 

I  am  well  aware  that  this  is  not  going  to  be 
what  many  people  want  to  hear.  Many  want 
the  Commission  to  restore  small -game  popu- 
lations to  what  they  were  70  years  ago,  or  at 
least  make  significant  progress  in  that  direc- 
tion. Yet,  when  we  continue  to  spend  time, 
money  and  other  resources  trying  to  achieve 
the  impossible,  we  do  so  at  the  expense  of 
more  realistic  management  goals.  North  Caro- 
lina still  has  rich  and  diverse  wildlife  resources, 
but  we  need  to  design  our  wildlife  programs 
to  address  problems  that  can  be  solved.  Not 
only  will  the  impact  be  greater;  this  is  also 
the  wisest  use  of  the  sportsman's  dollar. 

In  Part  II  of  this  series  on  small  game, 
which  will  appear  in  a  future  issue  of  Wild- 


life in  North  Carolina,  we  will  outline  some 
of  the  programs  currently  under  way  or 
planned  to  benefit  small  game.  North  Caro- 
lina already  has  one  of  the  most  active  small- 
game  programs  in  the  Southeast,  and  we 
look  forward  to  bringing  you  up  to  date  on 
these  programs.  Our  new  small-game  news- 
letter, to  be  published  three  times  a  year, 
should  also  be  of  interest,  and  you  can 
receive  it  by  writing:  The  Upland  Gazette, 
Division  of  Wildlife  Management,  512  N. 
Salisbury  St.,  Raleigh,  N.C  27604-1188. 

lb  make  any  of  these  efforts  work  effec- 
tively, however,  we  must  be  realistic,  and  we 
must  tailor  those  efforts  toward  achievable 
goals.  Penny  Bend  proved  our  limitations. 
Now,  it's  time  for  us  to  work  together  and 
find  the  right  solutions  to  save  and  enhance 
the  small-game  habitat  we  have  left.  t3 


Hunting  the  bobwhite  is  a  rich  tradi- 
tion, and  unlike  many  other  types  of 
hunting,  it  doesn't  owe  its  appeal  to 
a  glut  of  riew  gear  or  complicated  tac- 
tics. It  takes  little  more  than  a  shot- 
gun, a  good  dog,  a  pair  of  brier-proof 
pants  and  durable  legs.  It  saddens 
hunters  to  see  their  beloved  bobwhites 
in  trouble,  yet  where  habitat  has  been 
lost  for  all  time,  it's  inevitable. 
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Okay,  Class, 
Everybody  Outdoors! 

Natural  areas  across  North  Carolina  are  providing  hands-on,  outdoor 
classrooms.  Here's  what  the  Wildlife  Resources  Commission's  N.C.  WILD 
Education  Sites  program  can  do  for  your  community. 

written  by  Celeste  Wescott  Maus 
photographed  by  Ken  Taylor 


To  Pinebrook  Elementary  School 
students,  the  call  "Head  for  the 
trees!"  is  a  monthly  invitation  to 
some  serious  learning  fun. 

The  Davie  County  youngsters  quickly 
assemble  with  notebooks  and  pencils  in  their 
knapsacks  and  head  for  the  N.C.  WILD 
Education  Site  adjacent  to  their  schoolyard. 
Crossing  a  path  to  a  stream,  some  students 
use  a  kick  net  and  a  seine  to  sample  the 
aquatic  life,  a  monthly  activity  that  enables 
them  to  monitor  the  stream's  health.  By 
now  they've  learned  to  identify  species  of 
mayfly  and  stone  fly  larvae  amid  the  crayfish 
and  water  striders.  Other  students  cross  the 
bridge  to  an  open  field,  where  they  use  a 
white  sheet  to  collect  insects,  recording 
their  findings  in  their  notebooks. 

The  sounds  of  discovery  are  contagious. 
Students  are  writing,  sketching,  comparing 
notes.  Returning  to  their  classroom,  they 
compare  their  data,  draw  charts,  and  identify 
the  wildlife  and  plant  life  they  have  found. 
By  comparing  their  monthly  monitoring  infor- 
mation, the  students  are  quickly  learning 
that  their  outdoor  classroom  has  changed 
once  again,  a  lesson  they  could  have  learned 
from  a  book,  but  with  hardly  the  same 
excitement  and  sense  of  adventure. 

"Our  WILD  Education  Site  has  greatly 
enhanced  and  integrated  our  science  cur- 
riculum at  Pinebrook  Elementary  School," 


Students  from  Cape  Fear  Academy 
in  Wilmington  use  a  dip  net  to  sam- 
ple macroinvertebrates  in  an  ephem- 
eral pool  at  their  WILD  education 
site  (left).  Later,  they  discuss  their 
findings  with  teachers  and  classmates 
(right).  Schools  and  communities  across 
the  state  are  using  WILD  Education 
Sites  to  provide  hands-on  learning  in 
an  outdoor  setting. 


said  Larry  Lanier,  assistant  principal  at  the 
school.  "The  site  has  provided  our  students 
with  numerous  hands-on  opportunities  to 
experience  nature  and  wildlife.  Our  teachers 
are  enthusiastic  about  getting  their  classes 
actively  involved  in  the  outdoors.  Discover- 
ing animal  tracks,  finding  specimens  in  the 
creek,  taking  temperature  readings,  making 
a  water  depth  profile,  identifying  trees,  birds 
and  other  animals  are  just  a  few  of  the  activi- 
ties that  the  students  enjoy." 

The  Davie  County  WILD  Education 
Site  was  the  first  such  site  in  North  Caro- 
lina, one  of  many  projected  by  the  N.C. 
Wildlife  Resources  Commission's  popular 
conservation  education  program,  N.C. 
WILD.  It  is  based  on  the  premise  that  to 
enjoy  and  make  decisions  about  the  out- 


doors, young  people  have  to  experience  the 
outdoor  life  directly.  WILD  Education  sites 
attempt  to  put  the  materials  of  wildlife  edu- 
cation within  the  reach  of  any  community, 
large  or  small.  Participants  have  the  oppor- 
tunity to  create  partnerships  and  implement 
an  outdoor  environmental  education  site 
unique  to  their  local  community. 

The  outdoor  classroom  concept  of 
N.C.  WILD  Education  Sites  began  in 
1994  with  the  recognition  that  outdoor 
experiences  provide  formal  and  nonformal 
teaching  lessons  that  build  solid  knowledge 
foundations  for  future  choices  about  this 
state's  natural  resources. 

"WILD  Education  Sites  provides  an 
opportunity  to  apply  the  basic  knowledge  of 
wildlife  habitat,  acquired  through  the  North 
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Recent  dedications  of  N.C.  WILD 
Education  Sites  at  Cape  Fear  Academy 
(left)  and  at  Pinebrook  Elementary 
School  in  Davie  County  (right)  con- 
firnted  the  growing  popularity  of  the 
environmental  education  program.  The 
Davie  County  site  is  a  cooperative 
venture  between  the  school  and  Vulcan 
Materials,  Inc.  of  Smith  Quarry. 


Carolina  WILD  program,"  says  Katrina 
McDougald,  education  specialist  with  the 
Division  of  Conservation  Education.  "The 
program  equips  WILD-trained  educators 
with  the  tools  necessary  to  implement  wild- 
life habitat  enhancement  projects.  It  involves 
adults  and  youth  in  teamwork,  habitat  assess- 
ment, problem  solving  and  skills  develop- 
ment that  result  in  action -oriented  activi- 
ties to  benefit  wildlife." 

Dedicated  in  December  1995,  the 
Davie  County  site  was  a  cooperative  ven- 
ture between  Pinebrook  Elementary  and 
Vulcan  Materials,  Inc.  of  Smith  Quarry, 
near  Mocksville.  In  a  generous  community 
gesture,  the  corporation  donated  the  land 
and  the  trail  materials  and  built  a  classroom 
building.  The  site  is  shaded  with  large  hard- 
wood trees  in  some  areas  and  traversed  by  a 
stream  along  one  edge.  An  old  field  is  being 
left  to  reseed  naturally,  a  living  demonstra- 
tion of  natural  succession  in  action. 

It's  an  example  of  what  can  be  done  in 
many  communities,  where  there  are  often 
places  nearly  devoid  of  life.  Some  grass,  a 


few  shrubs,  and  a  flowering  plant  or  two 
might  be  the  only  growing  things  amid  the 
refuse  of  a  throwaway  society.  These  are 
no  habitats  for  wildlife,  and,  in  fact,  people 
tend  to  shun  these  places,  too. 

A  North  Carolina  WILD  Education  Site 
can  transform  these  barren  places  into  flour- 
ishing habitats  for  wildlife — and  for  people, 
too.  WILD  Education  Sites  help  educators 
and  students  take  action  to  improve  their 
communities  for  people  and  wildlife. 

The  first  step  in  planning  a  WILD  Educa- 
tion Site  is  participation  in  an  N.C.  WILD 
workshop.  These  wildlife-education  work- 
shops, held  year-round  throughout  the  state, 
instruct  teachers  and  other  educators  in  wild- 
life and  ecological  systems.  After  complet- 
ing this  workshop,  educators  may  apply  for 
admittance  to  the  WILD  Education  Site  Pro- 
gram, taking  four  additional  workshops  that 
total  30  contact  hours.  The  first  workshop, 
"Introduction  to  N.C.WILD  Education  Sites," 
enables  participants  to  become  more  famil- 
iar with  their  selected  outdoor  area.  They 
divide  into  working  teams  to  create  and 
implement  their  N.C.  WILD  Education  Site 
plan.  The  second  workshop,  "N.C.WILD 
Education  Site  Assessment,"  consists  of 
hands-on  instruction  on  wildlife  and  plant 
identification.  The  third  workshop,  "N.C. 
WILD  Education  Site  Development,"  encour- 
ages participants  to  construct  a  model  plan 
of  how  the  site  will  be  constructed  and  used. 
They  develop  an  accompanying  curriculum 
that  enhances  existing  educational  opportu- 
nities for  the  visiting  audiences. 


The  last  workshop,  "N.C.  WILD  Educa- 
tion Site  Implementation,"  is  the  final  imple- 
mentation stage  of  the  N.C.  WILD  Educa- 
tion Site.  The  new  site  is  unveiled,  and  a  dedi- 
cation ceremony  is  scheduled.  An  outdoor 
sign  clearly  marks  the  site,  and  a  wall  plaque 
recognizes  the  participants'  accomplishment. 

In  addition  to  the  site's  outdoor  sign  and 
wall  plaque,  program  participants  receive 
a  comprehensive  instructor's  guide  and 
model  landscape  plans.  N.C.  WILD  Educa- 
tion Sites  can  vary  in  size.  If  the  actual  site 
is  larger  than  the  model  size  of  'A  acre,  par- 
ticipants need  either  to  determine  in  the 
early  planning  stages  whether  the  entire  site 
will  be  developed  or  to  specify  which  and 
how  much  acreage  will  be  phased  in  over  a 
proposed  time  frame. 

N.C.WILD  Education  Sites  encour- 
age the  careful  use  of  natural  areas.  They 
enhance  native  flora  to  make  each  site  as 
natural  and  suitable  for  wildlife  as  possible. 
Site  use  educates  citizens  about  optional 
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WILD  Education  Sites 

Completed  Sites:  Pinebrook  Elementary 
School  near  Farmington;  Cape  Fear  Academy 
in  Wilmington 

Sites  In  Progress:  Piney  Grove  Elementary 
School  in  Winston -Salem;  Starmount  High 
School  in  Booneville;  Kerr-Vance  Academy 
in  Henderson;  Roanoke -Chowan  Community 
College  in  Ahoskie;  Bath  Elementary  School 
in  Bath;  Polk  Central  School  in  Mill  Spring; 
Model  Site  at  Pisgah  Center  for  Wildlife 
Education  in  Pisgah  Forest 

Proposed  Sites:  Mendenhall  Middle  School 
in  Greensboro;  Chester  W  Arnold  N.C. 
Project  WILD  Education  Center /Cornwallis 
Development  at  Lake  Jeannette;  Lucient 
Technologies  N.C.  WILD  Education  Center 

Creek  near  Pinebrook  WILD  Education  Site. 
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Tim  Lemon,  education  specialist 
with  the  Division  of  Conservation 
Education,  demonstrates  the  educa- 
tional applications  of  an  outdoor 
activity  to  teachers  from  Pinebrook 
Elementary  School.  A  series  of  work- 
shops given  by  the  Division  help  edu- 
cators develop  plans  and  construct  a 
local  education  site. 

land -management  practices  and  encour- 
ages the  participation  of  young  and  old  in 
short-term  and  long-term  wildlife -educa- 
tion activities,  projects  with  measurable 
results.  Lifelong  learning  leads  to  respon- 
sible action,  promotes  good  citizenship  and 
builds  educational  partnerships. 

In  April  1996,  the  second  N.C.WILD  Edu- 
cation Site  was  dedicated  adjacent  to  Cape 
Fear  Academy  in  Wilmington.  Located  off 
Highway  421 ,  the  site's  "monster"  cypress 
surrounded  by  scores  of  cypress  knees  have 
stirred  the  imaginations  and  scientific  curi- 
osities of  the  children,  as  teacher  David 
Spilberg  of  the  academy  described  in  a 
recent  radio  commentary. 


"  I  watch  a  fourth  grader  discover  magic 
within  her  encircled  arms.  I  observe  two 
ninth-grade  boys  examining  closely  the  open- 
ing of  a  hollowed-out  cypress  tree  as  they 
plan  to  study  the  tree's  insect  life,  and  nearby 
two  seventh-grade  boys  prepare  a  wildlife 
tracking  station  to  study  animal  tracks  over 
the  next  several  days.  Then  I  walk  into  the 
computer  science  lab,  and  I  see  a  group  of 
students  clustered  around  a  computer  ter- 
minal as  they  participate  in  the  federally 
sponsored  GLOBE  program  (Global  Learn- 
ing and  Observations  to  Benefit  the  Envi- 
ronment). Students  are  learning  how  to 
observe  locally  and  think  globally." 

Six  more  sites  are  in  progress,  including 
Roanoke -Chowan  Community  College  in 
Ahoskie  in  Hertford  County,  Piney  Grove 
Elementary  School  in  Winston-Salem  in 
Forsyth  County,  Kerr-Vance  Academy  in 
Henderson  in  Vance  County,  Starmount 
High  School  in  Boonville  in  Yadkin  County, 
Polk  Central  School  in  Millspring  in  Polk 
County  and  Bath  Elementary  School  in  Bath 
in  Beaufort  County.  In  addition,  a  model  N.C. 
WILD  Education  Site  at  the  Pisgah  Center 
for  Wildlife  Education,  is  scheduled  to  be  com- 


pleted in  the  spring  of  1997.  This  site  will  be 
accessible  through  visitation  to  the  N.C.  Wild- 
life Resources  Commission's  Pisgah  Center 
for  Wildlife  Education  located  in  the  Pisgah 
National  Forest  in  Transylvania  County. 

In  only  two  years,  N.C.  WILD  Education 
Sites  have  prompted  local  community  part- 
nerships benefitting  schools,  businesses  or 
industries,  local  parks  and  museums,  state 
agencies,  and  local  government.  "The  idea 
of  having  an  outdoor  educational  area  next 
door  to  heavy  industry  has  proved  to  be  bene- 
ficial for  all,"  says  Robert  Upchurch,  Mid- 
east Division  Superintendent  with  Vulcan 
Materials.  And  students  are  discovering  that 
learning  is  exciting  stuff! 

As  one  fifth -grade  boy  at  Pinebrook  Ele- 
mentary School  remarked,  "This  is  the  best 
field  trip  I've  ever  been  on!"  And  he  didn't 
even  ride  an  activity  bus  to  get  there.  0 

For  more  information  about  N.C.  WILD  Edu- 
cation Sites,  contact:  N.C.  WILD  Education 
Sites,  Division  of  Conservation  Education, 
N.  C.  Wildlife  Resources  Commission,  512  N.  I 
Salisbury  St.,  Raleigh,  N.C.  27604-1 188.  1 
(919)733-7123. 
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Landscape  Plans 


Model  landscape  plans  for  N.C.  WILD 
Education  Sites  have  been  developed  for 
each  of  the  state's  physiographic  regions — 
Coastal  Plain,  Piedmont  and  Mountains. 
The  quarter-acre  plans  list  and  illustrate 
sample  plantings  that  can  be  used  at  a 
regional  site,  enabling  workshop  partici- 
pants to  visualize  a  completed  site  devel- 
oped from  the  ground  up.  While  most 
sites  will  work  around  existing  vegeta- 
tion, the  model  plans  are  a  valuable  lay- 
man's guide  to  plants  that  attract  wild- 
life, showing  their  correct  orientation 
and  relationship  to  each  other.  Model 
plans  are  made  available  to  the  work- 
shop participants. 

The  three  model  plans  were  developed 
by  Mark  Robinson  and  Associates,  PA.  of 
Raleigh,  who  met  with  representatives  from 
the  Wildlife  Commission  and  other  natural 
resource  agencies  to  ensure  that  the  plans 
contained  plantings  that  would  attract 
wildlife  and  be  aesthetically  pleasing. 


Robinson  and  Associates  made 
a  generous  in-kind  contribution  to 
the  Commission,  and  two  other  pub- 
lic and  private  groups— the  N.C. 
Wildlife  Federation  and  the  Urban 
and  Community  Forestry  Program 
of  the  N.C.  Division  of  Forest 
Resources — also  made  generous 
contributions  toward  the  printing 
of  the  landscape  plans. 

In  August  1996,  the  plans 
were  selected  for  an  honor 
award  by  the  North  Carolina 
Chapter  of  the  Society  of 
Landscape  Architects. 

A  model  site  using  the 
Mountain  landscape  plan  as  i 
a  guide  is  being  constructed  t 
at  the  Commission's  Pisgah 
Center  for  Wildlife  Education  near 
Pisgah  Forest  and  will  be  open  to  the 
public  next  summer.  That  site  will  also 
incorporate  wildlife  annual  plantings. 


Education 
Sites 


N.C.  WILD  training  through  a 
basic  Project  WILD  or  an  Aquatic 
WILD  workshop  is  one  of  the  prereq- 
uisites for  N.C.  WILD  Education 
Sites.  Here,  the  Davie  County  partici- 
pants are  using  the  Instructor's  Guide, 
Model  Landscape  Plans  and  WILD 
Activity  Guides  to  support  their  site's 
proposed  physical  design  and  educa- 
tional activities.  Participants  work 
cooperatively  on  committees  to  plan 
their  site's  physical  landscape,  its  edu- 
cational program  and  long-term  main- 
tenance. In  addition,  fund-raising, 
publicity  and  local  partnerships  are 
established  to  support  the  site.  Each 
WILD  Education  Site  is  designed  to 
enhance  its  local  resources  through 
community  partnerships  and  edu- 
cational outreach. 


Hunting 
the  Far  Edge 

You  think  science  fiction  is  really  fiction? 
You  haven't  been  hunting  with  us. 

written  by  Mike  Gaddis  ©1996 
illustrated  by  Jackie  Pittman  ©1996 

Until  I  took  up  bird  hunting,  I  refused  to  believe  in  the  occult.  I  never  got  browbeat 
over  rabbits  or  squirrels.  When  I  was  in  the  eleventh  grade,  I  had  a  pack  of  13-inch 
beagles,  and  I  hunted  every  afternoon  when  school  let  out.  Short -coupled,  wonder- 
fully mouthy  little  rascals,  with  chassis  low  enough  for  spring  plowing,  they  were  cute  enough 
for  a  Christmas  present.  They  had  a  less-endearing  penchant  for  going  AWOL  on  a  hot  trail 
about  the  time  the  sun  dropped,  and  they  kept  me  in  the  woods  many  a  night.  Sometimes 
there  were  strange  goings-on.  Once,  I  was  calling  them  in  from  a  big  rock  overlooking  the 
creek  when  four  blue-green  lights  appeared  on  the  horizon,  scorched  noiselessly  across  the  sky 
in  a  geometric  cluster,  and  executed  a  hard,  spiraling,  overhead  loop  before  disappearing  even 
more  rapidly.  I  got  a  good  tingle  out  of  that,  and  on  the  way  home  the  stars  kept  closing  in. 
But,  heck,  there  was  an  explanation  then.  It  was  the  1950s  and  everybody  was  into  science 
fiction,  Communism  and  basement  bomb  shelters. 

A  few  years  later,  though,  things  started  happening,  contortions  of  normality  that  really 
defied  description.  It  started  about  the  time  I  escaped  college  and  started  associating  with 
pointing  dogs  and  bobwhites.  The  first  couple  of  occasions  I  shrugged  off,  but  others  occurred 
with  startling  perplexity.  Now,  30  years  on,  road-worn  and  a  lot  less  sure,  I  have  to  confess: 
There's  something  about  the  alchemy  of  the  bird/dog/hunter  mix  that  leaves  me  groping. 

I  didn't  sense  anything  metaphysical  in  the  offing  with  Bess,  my  very  first  setter.  She  made 
herself  into  a  good  dog,  even  while  hampered  by  my  ingenuous  training  efforts.  But  there 
were  a  few  rough  edges,  the  most  obvious  of  which  was  a  predisposition  against  retrieving.  It 
was  a  hole  that  needed  patching,  and  I  fell  to  the  task  with  unparalleled  commitment.  My 
force -retrieve  regime,  a  sophomoric,  cross-training  blend  of  Charles  Morgan  and  Er  Shelley, 
would  have  found  equal  favor  at  Annapolis  or  West  Point,  and  soon  Bess  decided  that  pick  up 
and  delivery  on  a  wooden  buck  or  a  quail  in  a  prickly  harness  beat  a  lifetime  of  indentured 
water  torture.  Eventually,  it  was  straight  out  and  straight  back,  and  her  purchase  was  tender 
as  a  bride's  kiss. 

The  wait  for  opening  day  of  the  new  season  was  a  certified  eternity,  but  finally  the  reckon- 
ing carried  us  to  an  unhar vested  beanfield  on  a  neighboring  farm.  Thirty  minutes  down,  Bess 
dug  into  a  forward  corner  of  the  field  and  went  missing.  A  short  search  found  her  high  and 
tight  in  a  honeysuckle  head,  wedged  between  the  beanfield  and  a  small  ragweed  island.  Before 
I  could  contrive  a  flushing  strategy,  the  birds  started  boiling  out  wild.  The  majority  of  the  covey 
used  the  thick  cover  to  advantage  and  departed  unseen,  but  a  daunted  loner  peeled  back  low 
and  fast  over  the  ragweed,  with  Bess  marking  flight.  It  was  one  of  those  delightful  moments 
given  entirely  to  instinct,  when  timing  and  reflex  marry  flight  and  form  in  a  whirling  ceremony 
of  swing,  pull  and  follow-through.  The  bird  collapsed  under  a  shower  of  feathers.  The  cer- 
tainty of  the  fall  was  so  overwhelming  it  was  momentarily  numbing. 

Realizing  the  moment  of  truth  was  almost  in  hand,  I  asked  Bess  to  retrieve.  She  had  watched 
the  bird  down  and  bounded  away  happily.  She  was  back  quickly,  and  praising  her,  I  extended  a 
relaxed,  open  palm.  Into  it  fell  a  perfect  little  hen,  dainty,  brown  and  golden,  and  vividly  alive. 
In  scant  seconds,  she  cocked  her  head,  glared  at  me  disdainfully  and  blew  out  of  my  hand  in  a 
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alive. 


dumbfounding  burst  of  flight.  Totally  disarmed  and  anesthetized  with  disbelief,  I  watched  her 
fly  away.  My  reflexes,  which  had  synapsed  so  flawlessly  before,  were  lying  in  dysfunctional  tan- 
gles around  my  ankles.  Bess  was  similarly  perplexed,  her  face  a  quizzical  blank,  instincts  still 
deployed  in  another  space  and  time.  Meanwhile,  the  departing  quail  cut  the  fringe  of  the  home 
thicket  and  sailed  away  across  the  open  beanfield  for  the  safety  of  the  distant  woods. 

It  was  so  disconcertingly  unacceptable  as  fact  that  I  actually  called  Bess  back  into  the  rag- 
weed. "Hunt  dead,  Bess,"  I  encouraged,  "dead  bird,  dead  in  here."  There  had  to  be  some 
plausible  answer.  The  bird  I  shot  fell  dead.  Logic  was  corroborated  by  wispy  feathers  clinging 
to  the  heads  of  the  ragweed. 

"Dead,  Bess,  dead."  Nothing. 

I  was  beginning  to  feel  foolish  but  couldn't  give  up.  We  crossed  the  beanfield  and  searched 
the  woods.  Maybe  the  bird  was  navigating  on  adrenaline  and  had  expired  just  inside  the  tree 
line.  Zip.  After  that,  I  got  a  bit  frantic  and  tried  to  blame  McCarthy's  Communism  again,  but 
this  time  it  wouldn't  stick.  Something  deeper  was  amiss. 

The  years  wheeled  on  and  other  mysteries  ensued,  escalating  in  variance  and  degree.  Then, 
I  found  that  friends  were  also  being  drawn  into  the  labyrinth. 

I  ran  into  Sammy  Giddens  one  day — we  began  talking  bird  hunting  as  usual — and  I  casu- 
ally intimated  that  queer  things  happened  now  and  then  that  I  couldn't  blame  on  the  dogs.  I 
sheepishly  enumerated  a  couple,  and  a  wave  of  empathy  washed  over  his  face. 

"Damn,"  he  exclaimed,  "you  too?" 

"Let  me  tell  you  about  a  hunt  Jerry  Jackson  and  I  had  not  long  ago,"  he  continued,  his 
voice  wavering,  its  tone  incredulous. 

"We  were  after  quail.  Had  Buck  and  Sadie,  the  Brittanys,  along.  Buck  pointed,  and  after 
Sadie  posted  honors,  we  took  the  rise.  It  was  a  whopping  bevy  of  birds,  but  they  went  out  on 
the  wrong  side  for  Jerry,  and  I  never  had  but  one  clear  shot.  The  bird  fell  clean  though — no 
question  there.  I  clucked  the  dogs  on  and  hollered  for  'em  to  hunt  dead. 

"Wasn't  but  a  minute  until  Sadie  made  the  return  trip  with  a  bird  in  her  mouth.  I  reached 
down  and  took  it  without  paying  much  notice,  but  it  felt  funny  in  my  hand.  I  looked  down 
and  saw  that  it  wasn't  a  quail  at  all. .  .it  was  a  woodcock!  Jerry  looked  at  me  and  I  looked  at 
him  and  neither  one  of  us  knew  what  to  say.  I  mean,  I've  been  quail  hunting  for  30  years.  I 
shot  a  quail!  The  woodcock  was  warm  and  limp,  but  there  wasn't  a  speck  of  blood  and  it 
wasn't  mashed  or  mussed  up  in  the  least.  Those  dogs  are  easy  on  a  bird.  If  it  had  been  alive, 
Sadie  would  have  brought  it  in  that  way.  And  Jerry  hadn't  even  pulled  a  trigger,  so  you  could 
rule  that  out. 

"Not  to  be  outdone,  I  whistled  the  dogs  back  in  and  had  'em  scour  the  whole  area  for  my 
quail.  All  four  of  us  fine-toothed  the  place  for  a  solid  half  hour.  Never  found  nothing.  You  tell  me." 
I  couldn't,  so  I  didn't. 

Over  the  seasons,  testimonials  from  others  have  convinced  me  that  anyone  who  spends 
more  than  casual  time  behind  a  bird  dog  is  going  to  encounter  situations  that  fall  a  few  num- 
bers short  of  a  full  equation.  I  suspect  also  that  having  Merlin  along  as  a  covert  shooting  part- 
ner doesn't  always  bespeak  psychic  mishap.  Maybe  he  takes  a  hand  on  those  rarely  perfect 
afternoons  when  you  have  only  an  hour  for  grouse,  move  more  birds  than  you've  seen  in  three 
weeks,  manage  an  uncanny  double  while  flat  on  your  back  in  a  laurel  thicket  and  find  your 
setter  has  pointed  again  only  a  few  yards  short  of  the  truck  just  as  the  woods  quieten,  the 
cool,  earthy  aroma  of  evening  climbs  the  hillside  and  the  first  few  shards  of  snow  begin  to  fly. 
Indeed,  many  of  us  might  wish  that  he  would  come  along  more  often,  for  it  appears  that  the 
forces  at  work,  whatever  they  be,  are  generally  more  friendly  than  forbidding.  Most  of  us,  I 
think,  have  learned  to  look  forward  to  them  as  desirably  unpredictable  and  obscure,  but  glad- 
dening, elements  of  the  pointing  dog  game.  It  seems  each  man  is  granted  a  meager  apportion- 
ment in  his  time,  considerably  less  certain  in  place  and  appointment  than  his  next  birthday. 

I  was  in  south  Georgia  recently,  visiting  an  old  field-trialing  friend.  We  were  holding  derby 
tryouts  with  a  new  gang  of  pointers  and  whittling  away  on  shooting  topics  between  the  braces. 
Life  had  been  going  evenly  for  quite  a  spell,  wearily  ordinary.  I  was  sort  of  idling  as  Tommy 
Mock  eased  into  another  dog  story. 

"I  was  working  my  Guardrail  bitch  one  day  last  fall — you  know,  Amy,  my  old  Mama  dog," 
he  began.  I  nodded  a  sleepy  affirmation,  resting  easy,  one  leg  hooked  over  the  saddle  pommel. 

"Well,  I  ran  into  these  two  kids  out  hunting.  Each  of  'em  had  a  single-barreled  shotgun, 
and  boy,  they  were  into  it.  I  knew  'em — couple  of  neighbors'  boys  from  up  the  way.  So  I  pulled 
up  for  hello,  just  foolin'  around.  We  had  lollygagged  a  minute  or  two  before  I  thought  about 
my  dog.  I  glanced  up  through  the  woods  and  there  she  stood  on  point." 

"Be  danged,"  I  mused. 

"So  I  said,  'Boys,  come  on  up  here  and  shoot  these  birds  for  this  dog.'  They  were  all 
excited,  tripping  over  roots  and  carryin'  on,  cause  they'd  never  shot  any  birds  before.  So,  we 
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got  up  there  and  they  walked  in  past  Amy  and  I  mean  a  whole  mess  o'  quail  got  up!  They 
banged  away  twice,  and  the  birds  kept  straggling  up,  so  I  told  'em  to  reload  and  shoot  again. 

"I  hadn't  seen  anything  fall,  but,  anyway,  I  ask  'em  if  they  had  hit  anything. 

'"No,  Mr.  Tommy,'"  they  answered.  "They  were  still  fired  up,  but  disappointed  too. 

"Well,  I  heeled  Amy,  because  the  birds  had  gone  to  the  swamp  and  there  weren't  gonna  be 
any  singles,  then  I  got  back  on  the  horse.  The  boys  thanked  me  and  started  off.  I  whistled  my 
dog  out,  and  headed  away  in  a  different  direction.  Amy  made  a  short  cast,  stopped  and  stood 
there  watching  us.  Then  she  doubled  back  toward  the  cover  where  those  birds  had  got  up.  I 
called  her,  but  she  didn't  turn,  which  was  unusual. 

"Half  exasperated,  I  walked  the  horse  over  there  to  gather  her  up.  About  then,  here  she 
came  carrying  a  dead  bird  in  her  mouth.  Came  straight  to  me  and  laid  it  in  my  hand  nice  as 
you  please.  I  got  to  thinking  about  it — one  of  those  boys  had  hit  that  bird,  she  had  watched 
him  fall  and  when  we  started  leaving  she  knew  I  hadn't  seen  it.  She  didn't  want  us  to  leave 
that  bird,  so  she  went  back  and  got  him.  That's  exactly  what  happened.  So  I  gave  the  bird 
to  the  boys  and  everybody  was  happy." 

"That's  a  great  story,"  I  commented,  interest  piqued. 

"Yeah,  but  the  thing  is,  that  dog's  11  years  old  and  had  never  retrieved  a  bird  before 
in  her  life." 

Tommy  was  waiting  for  me  to  say  something,  but  I  couldn't.  That  old,  low-voltage 
tingle  had  already  risen  past  the  nape  of  my  neck,  climbed  into  my  conscious  and  whis- 
pered . . .  they  're  back.  0 


i 
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Sportsmen  Asked  to  Donate  Venison 
N.C.  Hunters  for  the  Hungry  Kicks  Off  New  Season 


Written  and  Edited 
by  Vic  Venters 


With  more  than  55,000 
pounds  of  deer  donated 
to  the  needy  since  1993,  N.C. 
Hunters  for  the  Hungry  is  ex- 
panding its  list  of  processors 
into  Cumberland,  Perquimans, 
Pitt,  Rockingham  and  Sampson 
counties. 

Hunters  are  being  asked  to 
donate  extra  deer  to  the  pro- 
gram, which  provides  ground 
venison  to  churches,  orphan- 
ages, homeless  shelters,  soup 
kitchens  and  other  organiza- 
tions serving  the  needy.  The 
program  is  national  in  scope, 
although  deer  donated  in  North 
Carolina  remain  in-state  to 
serve  North  Carolina's  needy. 

"Hunger  relief  groups  need 
meat,  and  venison  is  an  excel- 
lent source,"  said  Ernie  Seneca, 
president  of  the  N.C.  Hunters 
for  the  Hungry  program.  "Deer 
are  an  abundant  natural  resource 
and  should  be  shared  with  those 
less  fortunate.  We  need  more 
hunter  participation,  volun- 
teers, processors  and  sponsors. 
Demand  for  the  meat  far  out- 
weighs the  amount  donated. 
More  than  100,000  meals  have 
been  provided  thus  far  to  needy 
North  Carolinians." 

Donated  deer  must  be  har- 
vested, tagged  and  reported  in 
accordance  with  N.C.  Wildlife 
Resources  Commission  regu- 
lations. Deer  are  delivered  to 
specially  designated  processing 
facilities  inspected  by  the  N.C. 
Department  of  Agriculture. 
Meat  is  ground  into  2 -pound 
packages  and  delivered  to  the 
organizations  feeding  the  needy. 

Group  organizers  and  par- 
ticipants include  the  N.C.  De- 
partment of  Agriculture,  the 
Conservation  Education  Divi- 
sion of  the  N.C.  Wildlife  Re- 
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sources  Commission,  the  Wake 
County  Wildlife  Club,  Inter- 
faith  Food  Shuttle  of  Raleigh, 
the  N.C.  Sportsmen's  Alliance, 
the  African -American  Fishing 
and  Hunting  Association, 
Carolina  Adventure  magazine, 
Commercial  Screen  Print  of 
Zebulon,  various  food  banks, 
and  others. 

For  program  information, 
contact  N.C.  Hunters  for  the 
Hungry,  PO.  Box  10502,  Ral- 
eigh, N.C.  27605-0502. 

The  following  is  a  list  of 
processors: 

Beaufort  County 

Lloyd's  Custom  Meats;  Highway 
264  East  (8  miles  east  of  Bel- 
haven);  Belhaven,  N.C;  (919) 
943-2209.  Mon.-Fri.,8a.m.-12 
noon,  1-5  p.m.  After  hours,  call 
(919)  943-2740. 

Bladen  County 

Clarkton  Processing  Company; 
Railroad  Street;  Clarkton, 
N.C;  (910)  647-8191.  Mon.- 
Sat.,  8  a.m. -5  p.m. 

Cumberland  County 

Super  K  Wholesale  Meats;  105 
South  Broad  Street;  Fayetteville, 
N.C;  (910)  483-1777.  Mon.- 
Fri . ,  8  a.m. -5  p.m. 

Davidson  County 

Midway  Meats,  Inc. ;  3282 
Clodfelter  Road;  Winston- 
Salem,  N.C;  (910)  764-2684. 
Mon.-Fri.,  8  a.m. -5  p.m. 


Franklin  County 

Pearce's  Custom  Processing;  Perdue 
Road  (State  Road  1430);  Louis- 
burg,  N.C;  (919)  496-3152. 
Mon.-Fri.,  6  p.m.- 10  p.m.;  Sat., 
11  a.m.- 10  p.m.  (Check  station, 
will  skin  deer). 

Guilford  County 

Curtis  Hayes;  1912  Harris  Drive; 
Greensboro,  N.C;  (910)  852-0026. 
Please  call  first  (drop-off  site). 

Ernie  Shue;  8123  Lariat  Drive; 
Summerfield,  N.C;  (910)  643- 
1060.  Please  call  first  (drop-off 
site;  field-dressed  deer  with 
skin  on). 

Triad  Meats;  201  Higgins  Street; 
(off  South  Elm/Eugene  Street); 
Greensboro,  N.C;  (910)  275- 
5671.  Mon.-Fri.,  9  a.m. -6  p.m.; 
Sat.,  9  a.m-5  p.m. 

Lee  County 

O'Connell's  Super  Market;  109 
East  Main  Street;  Sanford,  N.C; 
(919)  776-2412.  Mon.-Thurs., 
7:30  a.m.-6:30  p.m.;  Fri.,  7:30 
a.m. -8:00  p.m.;  Sat.,  7:30  a.m.* 
7:00  p.m. 

Moore  County 

Phillip's  Self -Service;  Super 
Market;  102  Carthage  Street; 
Cameron,  N.C;  (910)  245-7593. 
Mon.-Fri.,  6:30  a.m. -8:00  p.m. 

Northampton  County 

Vincent  Meat  Company;  Barn 
Street;  Gaston,  N.C;  (919)  537- 
3429.  Tues.-Fri.,  8  a.m. -4  p.m. 

Onslow  County 

Community  Meat  Center;  1710 
Piney  Green  Road;  Jacksonville, 
N.C;  (910)  353-4676.  Mon.-Sat., 
9  a.m. -7  p.m. 

Pender  County 

Wells  Pork  Products;  750  Crooms- 
bridge  Road;  Burgaw,  N.C; 
(910)  259-2523.  Mon.-Fri.,  7:30 
a.m. -5:30  p.m.;  Sat.,  6:30  a.m.- 
4:00  p.m. 


Perquimans  County 

Layden  Meats ;  Highway  37 ; 
Belvidere,N.C.;(919)  297-2191. 
Mon.-Fri.,  8  a.m. -4  p.m. 

Pitt  County 

Pollard  Trading  Post;  100  Pollard 
Street;  Greenville,  N.C;  (919) 
758-2277.  Mon.-Sat.,  8  a.m.- 
6  p.m. 

Rockingham  County 

Richards  Meats  &  Things;  1403 
South  Scales  Street;  Reidsville, 
N.C;  (910)  342-1881.  Mon.- 
Sat.,  8  a.m. -6  p.m. 

Sampson  County 

Andy  Powell;  5694  Taylor's 
Bridge  Highway;  Clinton,  N.C; 
(910)  592-8495.  Please  call  first 
(drop-off  site). 

Stanly  County 

South  Stanly  Packing  Plant ; 
Rocky  River  Springs  Road; 
Norwood,  N.C;  (704)  474-4463. 
Mon.-Fri.,  8:00  a.m.-4:30  p.m.; 
Sat.,  8  a.m. -12  noon. 

Thompson  &  Son;  1718  Blanch 
Avenue;  Albemarle,  N.C;  (704) 
982-6946;  (704)  982-1298 
(home).  Mon.-Fri.,  8  a.m. -5 
p.m.  After  hours,  call  home 
number. 

Wake  County 

Country  Corner  Grocery ;  604 
Jones  Dairy  Road;  Wake  Forest, 
N.C;  (919)  556-8300.  Mon.- 
Sat.,  7:00  a.m. -9:30  p.m.;  Sun., 
8  a.m. -6  p.m. 

Custom  Meat  Processing;  963  Old 
Johnson  Road;  Wendell,  N.C; 
(919)  365-9406.  Open  7  days  a 
week.  Call  for  directions  (check 
station). 

Yancey  County 

Parsley's  Grocery,  Inc.;  Route  2, 
Highway  19-E;  Burnsville,  N.C; 
(704)  675-4764.  Mon.-Sat.,  8 
a.m. -6  p.m. 
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Hunters  Needed  far  Survey 
Past  Quail  Season  Another  Poor  One 


The  1997  North  Carolina 
Wildlife  Calendar  Is  Here! 


The  Wildlife  Resources  Com- 
mission's 12th  annual  Avid 
Quail  Hunter  Survey  last  year 
indicated  that  quail  populations 
in  the  state  showed  no  signs  of 
rebounding  from  record  lows  of 
the  1994-95  season. 

Each  year,  small-game  biolo- 
gists use  the  results  of  the  Avid 
Quail  Hunter  Survey  to  assess 
trends  in  bobwhite  hunting  suc- 
cess and  populations  across  the 
state.  The  news  from  last  year 
was  not  particularly  encouraging. 

During  the  1995-96  season, 
179  hunters  reported  taking 
2,628  trips,  or  14.7  trips  per 
hunter.  They  harvested  6,308 
birds,  or  2.4  birds  per  trip  by 
their  respective  hunting  party. 
Compared  to  1994  data,  coveys 
located  per  trip  increased  by  a 
barely  detectable  amount,  while 


birds  encountered  per  trip  de- 
creased by  a  similar  minute 
amount.  Unfortunately,  both 
variables  remain  at  all-time 
lows  for  the  12  seasons  of  the 
Avid  Hunter  Survey. 

Populations  in  North  Caro- 
lina are  down  over  70  percent 
from  the  early  1960s,  with  bob- 
white  populations  across  the 
southeastern  United  States  show- 
ing similar  declines.  As  in  past 
seasons,  November  accounted 
for  the  highest  rates  of  quail 
harvest  in  each  region.  From  a 
biological  standpoint,  this  is  good 
because  early-season  hunting 
mortality  takes  advantage  of  a 
surplus  of  birds  that  would  not 
survive  the  winter.  Birds  har- 
vested late  in  the  season  tend 
to  be  birds  that  might  survive 
to  breed  in  the  spring. 


Field  Notes 


Eastern  Gun  Deer 

Through  Jan.  1 

Central  Gun  Deer 

Opens  Nov.  18 

Central  Muzzleloading  Deer 

Nov.  11 -Nov.  16 

Central  Bow-and-Arrow  Deer 

Through  Nov.  9 

Northwestern  Gun  Deer 

Opens  Nov.  25 

Northwestern  Bow-and-Arrow  Deer 

Through  Nov.  16 

Northwestern  Muzzleloading  Deer 

Nov.  18-Nov.  23 

Western  Gun  Deer 

Opens  Nov.  25 

Western  Bow-and-Arrow  Deer 

Through  Nov.  23 

Black  Bear 

See  Regulations  Digest 

Wild  Boar 

See  Regulatioris  Digest 

Gray  Squirrel 

Through  Jan. 31 

Fox  Squirrel 

See  Regulations  Digest 

Rabbit 

Opens  Nov.  23 

Raccoon  and  Opossum 

See  Regulatioris  Digest 

Bobwhite  Quail 

Opens  Nov.  23 

Ruffed  Grouse 

Through  Feb.  28 

Common  Snipe 

Opens  Nov.  14 

Mourning  Dove  (middle  season) 

Nov.  25-Nov.  30 

Crow 

See  Regulations  Digest 

Information  on  bag  limits,  either-sex  hunts,  permits  and  other 
regulations  may  be  found  in  the  J996-97  North  Carolina  Inland  Fish- 
ing, Hunting  &  Trapping  Regulations  Digest.  For  a  copy,  check  with 
license  agents  or  contact  the  N.C.  Wildlife  Resources  Commission. 
Migratory  waterfowl  regulations  published  separately. 


Janies  A.  Brooks  "Hillside  Witch"  is  one  of  12  fine  paintings  featured  in 
the  1997  North  Carolina  Wildlife  Calendar.  Order  now  before  they're 
sold  out. 

The  works  of  James  A.  Brooks,  Robert  B.  Dance,  Robert  C. 
Flowers,  Jr.,  Bob  Herr,  David  Williams,  Denise  Nelson,  Richard 
Plasschaert,  Duane  Raver,  and  Don  Balke  are  featured  in  the  1997 
Wildlife  Calendar. 

Order  yours  today!  Payment  must  accompany  your  order.  Calendar 
orders  may  be  charged  to  VISA  or  MasterCard,  or  enclose  your 
check  or  money  order  (payable  to  NCWRC).  Complete  the  form 
below  and  mail  with  payment  to: 

1997  Calendar,  N.C.  Wildlife  Resources  Commission 
512  N.  Salisbury  Street,  Raleigh,  N.C.  27604-1188 
(Office  is  located  at  322  Chapanoke  Road  in  Raleigh.) 

^  "  ORDER  NOW  FOR  CHRISTMAS  " 

Please  send  me  Calendars  at  $6.00  each  $  

All  N.C.  residents  add  $.36  sales  tax  per  calendar    

LTJ  Enclosed  is  my  check  for  total  payment  of  $  

D  Charge  to  MasterCard  or  VISA  for  the  calendar(s)  ordered  above.  My 

card  number  is  and  the 

expiration  date  is  /  . 


Card  holder  signature  Day  Time  Phone  No. 

If  ordering  7  or  more  calendars,  please  provide  your  UPS  deliverable  address. 

Name  


Address 


City/State/Zip_ 
Phone (  


All  orders  must  he  prepaid.  A  $20  charge  will  be  made  on  returned  checks  (N.C.G.S. 
25-3-512).  For  fund  raising  and  bulk  rate  information  (10  calendars  or  more),  call 
919-662-4377.  Please  allow  6  weeks  for  delivery. 
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Book  Makes  a  Fine  Gift  Biologists  Keep  Busy 

Dogs  That  Voird,  Fish  That  Bite  Available         Wildlife  Management  Improves  Habitat 


THAT 


BITr 

outdoor  «3s»ay»  *»y 

.1  ■  i>EAJ*r 


Looking  for  a  Christmas  gift 
that  will  be  sure  to  please 
the  sportsman  in  your  family? 
Copies  of  Jim  Dean's  book  Dogs 
That  Point,  Fish  That  Bite  are 
still  available. 

The  book,  a  collection  of 
50  essays  released  last  year,  was 
gleaned  from  more  than  200 
"Our  Natural  Heritage"  col- 
umns published  over  the  last  17 
years  of  Dean's  tenure  as  editor 
of  Wildlife  in  North  Carolina. 

The  book  is  organized  loose- 
ly around  a  calendar  year,  be- 
ginning in  early  spring  on  the 
opening  day  of  trout  season, 
then  progressing  through  sum- 
mer and  fall  into  winter.  While 
hunting  and  fishing  provide  the 
"glue"  for  these  essays,  the  real 
theme  is  often  a  celebration  of 
the  South's  outdoors,  natural 
resources  and  rural  traditions. 

The  book  is  published  by  the 
N.C  Wildlife  Resources  Com- 


mission and  The  University  of 
North  Carolina  Press  in  Chapel 
Hill.  Profits  from  the  sale  of  the 
book  will  help  fund  wildlife  man- 
agement and  the  agency's  con- 
servation efforts  across  the  state. 

To  order  a  copy,  use  the  order 
form  in  the  N.C.  Wild  Store  cata- 
log in  any  issue  of  Wildlife  in 
North  Carolina.  You  may  also 
buy  books  from  your  local  book- 
store or  from  The  UNC  Press. 

"Earthy,  intimate,  brilliant, 

and  always  wise,  these 
outdoor  essays  spring  from 
the  heart  and  mind  of  a 
replete  hunter  and  fisher- 
man. Jim  Dean  is  among 
the  top  few  writer-sports- 
men in  America-and  I  love 
this  book."  -Nick  Lyons, 
author  of  Confessions  of  a 
Fly -Fishing  Addict 


North  Carolina  has  over  2 
million  acres  enrolled  in 
public  gamelands — much  of 
it  teeming  with  wildlife  from 
white-tailed  deer  to  waterfowl. 
While  it's  easy  to  take  wildlife 
populations  for  granted,  active 
habitat  management  has  played 
a  large  role  in  increasing  wild- 
life. In  1995  for  example,  Wild- 
life Commission's  Division  of 
Wildlife  Management  improved 
wildlife  habitat  on  over  25,500 


acres  on  game  lands. 

Of  this  number,  22,985 
were  prescribed  burned,  mowed 
or  disked.  Almost  2,560  were 
planted  with  wildlife  foods  and 
24.6  acres  were  developed  as 
new  openings. 

In  addition  to  work  on  game 
lands,  Wildlife  Commission  biolo- 
gists and  technicians  provided 
technical  guidance  or  landown- 
ers contacts  for  1 ,065  for  habi- 
tat improvement  on  private  lands. 


1996-97  Bag  Limits,  Shooting  Hours  and 
Season  Dates  for  Waterfowl 

See  the  current  North  Carolina  Inland  Fishing, 
Hunting  &  Trapping  Regulations  Digest  for  other 
regulations  concerning  waterfowl. 

BAG  LIMITS 

Conventional  bag:  5  ducks  with  no  more  than  1  black  duck  (black 
duck  season  closed  during  the  first  2  segments  of  the  season), 
1  hen  mallard,  2  wood  ducks,  2  redheads,  1  fulvous  tree  duck, 
1  mottled  duck,  1  canvasback,  or  1  pintail.  The  season  on 
harlequin  ducks  is  closed. 
Other  limits:  a)  8  snow  geese 

b)  2  brant 

c)  5  mergansers  (1  hooded  merganser) 

d)  7  sea  ducks  (4  scoters) 

e)  15  coots 

HOURS 

One-half  hour  before  sunrise  to  sunset. 
SEASONS 

Ducks,  Mergansers  and  Coots:  Oct.  3-5,  Nov.  25-30  and 

Dec.  9-Jan.  18 
Sea  Ducks:  Oct.  5-Jan.  18 
Snow  and  Blue  Geese:  Nov.  25-March  10 
Brant:  Nov.  21 -Jan.  18 

Swan:  Nov.  4  -Jan.  31  (by  permit  only — 5,000  will  be  issued.) 
Special  Permit  Canada  Goose  Season:  All  counties  except  Bertie, 
Camden,  Chowan,  Currituck,  Dare,  Hyde,  Pasquotank,  Perquimans, 
Tyrrell,  and  Washington — Sept.  3-30.  In  Bertie,  Camden,  Chowan, 
Hyde,  Pasquotank,  Perquimans,  Tyrrell,  and  Washington — Sept.  3- 
20.  This  season  is  closed  in  Currituck  and  Dare  counties. 
Special  Youth  Waterfowl  Hunt  Day:  Jan.  25.  Youth  15  years  of 
age  or  under  may  hunt  when  accompanied  by  a  properly  licensed 
adult  age  18  or  over. 

You  may  also  call  1-800-675-0263  for  this  information. 
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INTRODUCING  OUR  NEWEST 
ADDITIONS  TO  THE  N.C.  WILD  STORE 


Cygiuts  coltmtbiuruis 

each  winter,  nearly  half  the  wouM's  tundra  swans  n  ii>,<rate 
Lake  Mattarntiskeet  and  nearby  Nonh  Carolina  waters 


■ 


Wildlife 

IN  NORTH  CARO!  |\X 

w  A  G  a  z  i  iV  a 


Delight  your  friends  and  family  this  holiday  season  with  our 
premium  quality  caps  and  T-shirts.  White,  100%  preshrunk 
cotton  T-shirts  (Beefy  T™)  are  guaranteed  for  durability  and 
comfort,  and  the  original  designs  are  sure  to  turn  heads. 
Three  different  cap  styles  and  color  combinations  give  every 
wearer  a  choice. 

N.C.  WILD  T-shirt  Pocketless  tee  has  N.C.  WILD  logo  on 
the  front  and  features  "All  Things  Are  Connected"  art  on 
the  back.  Item  codes:  A4MED  (medium),  A4LRG  (large), 
A4XLG  (extra  large),  A4XXL  (extra  extra  large).  $14.50. 

Wildlife  in  North  Carolina  T-shirt  Pocket  tee  has  magazine 
logo  on  a  front  pocket  and  features  tundra  swan  design  on 
the  back.  Item  codes:  A5MED  (medium),  A5LRG  (large), 
A5XLG  (extra  large),  A5XXL  (extra  extra  large).  $14.50. 

Alt  proceeds  from  the  sale  of  these  products  support  the  development  and  production  of  conservation  education  projects  and  programs. 


N.C.  WILD  Cap.  N.C.  WILD  logo  is  embroidered  on  a  pro-shape, 
brushed-cotton  twill  cap  with  a  Velcro™  closure.  Two-tone  cap  is 
tan/forest  green.  Item  code:  Al.  $16.50. 

Wildlife  in  North  Carolina  Cap.  Buck  deer  silhouette  with  magazine 
logo  is  embroidered  on  a  pro-shape,  washed-canvas  cotton  cap  with  a 
leather  strap  and  metal  closure.  Two -tone  cap  is  navy /stone.  Item 
code:  A2.$  16.50. 

Wildlife  in  North  Carolina  Cap.  Brook  trout  and  magazine  logo  are 
embroidered  on  an  unstructured,  sage-colored,  pigment-dyed  cotton 
cap,  with  an  adjustable  strap.  Item  code:  A3.  $16.50. 

TO  ORDER  FOR  CHRISTMAS:  We  must  receive  your  order  by 
Dec.  12  to  ensure  delivery  of  your  caps  and  T-shirts  by  Dec.  20. 
Simply  use  the  order  form  in  the  N.C.  WILD  Store  catalog.  Enter  the 
item  code  as  noted,  and  mail  with  payment  in  the  envelope  provided. 
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Manual  Helps  Prosecute  Violators 
Revised  Wildlife  Law  Handbook  Released 


Tn  1992,  the  N.C. 
L  Wildlife  Federation 
received  nationwide 
acclaim  for  its  pub- 
lication of  The  Ele- 
ments of  Selected 
Wildlife  Laws,  a 
handbook  for  North 
Carolina  prosecutors 
and  district  court  judges  to 
help  them  in  the  prosecution  of 
hunting,  fishing  and  boating  law 
offenders.  With  support  from 
the  N.C.  Wildlife  Resources 
Commission,  the  Federation 
has  expanded,  revised  and  im- 
proved the  handbook,  which  is 
distributed  free  to  prosecutors, 
district  court  judges,  wildlife  law 
enforcement  officers  and  magis- 
trates' offices  statewide. 

The  1992  edition  of  the 
Elements  manual  was  widely 
considered  to  be  the  nation's 
first  guidebook  to  the  prosecu- 
tion of  wildlife  law.  The  manual 
includes  chapters  on  wildlife 
management  and  the  law,  fire- 
arms and  the  law,  a  glossary  of 
terms  found  in  wildlife  law,  and 
detailed,  step-by-step  legal  in- 
struction for  the  proper  disposi- 
tion of  wildlife  violations  in  the 
North  Carolina  courts. 

The  1996  edition  has  been 
improved  with  refined  legal 
"elements"  to  guide  prosecutors 
and  judges  in  the  disposition  of 
wildlife  law  and  new  chapters  on 
structured  sentencing  and  its 


impact  on  wildlife  law, 
replacement  costs 
for  fish  resources, 
and  the  issue  of 
dove  baiting  in 
agricultural  areas. 

"The  Wildlife 
Federation  is  pleased 
to  be  able  to  promote 
the  benefits  of  a  law-abid- 
ing sporting  constituency,  and 
spread  the  word  that  the  Feder- 
ation and  the  Commission  are 
working  hard  to  conserve  our 
natural  resources  and  protect 
our  sporting  traditions,"  said 
Eddie  Nickens,  editor  of  both 
editions.  Working  with  the  Wild- 
life Commission's  Enforcement 
Division  and  the  Institute  of 
Government  at  UNC-  Chapel 
Hill,  Nickens  brought  together 
district  attorneys,  a  district  court 
judge,  wildlife  biologists  and  wild- 
life experts  to  prepare  the  book. 

"We  appreciate  the  efforts  of 
the  Wildlife  Federation  and  other 
concerned  sportsmen  to  help 
combat  violations  of  wildlife  re- 
source laws,"  said  Col.  Robert 
Tatum,  chief  of  the  Wildlife  Com- 
mission's Division  of  Enforce- 
ment. "We've  received  a  lot  of 
positive  response  from  judges 
and  district  attorneys  about  the 
effectiveness  and  usefulness  of 
this  manual  and  look  forward  to 
the  newest  edition." 

— courtesy  of  the  N.C. 
Wildlife  Federation 


Osborne  and  Thomas  Honored 
Bowhunters  Commend  Wildlife  Employees 


The  N.C.  Bowhunters  As- 
sociation recently  honored 
two  Wildlife  Commission  em- 
ployees at  its  annual  banquet 
held  early  this  spring  in  Ashe- 
ville.  The  conservation  group 
named  Lt.  Johnnie  Thomas  of 
Hickory  as  the  N.C.  Bowhunter's 
Association  Wildlife  Enforce- 
ment Officer  of  the  Year.  The 


organization  cited  Lt.  Thomas's 
dedication  to  youth  hunts  and 
hunter-safety  programs. 

Scott  Osborne  was  named 
the  N.C.  Bowhunter's  Wildlife 
Biologist  of  the  Year,  citing  his 
leadership  in  white -tailed  deer- 
restoration  efforts  in  North 
Carolina,  as  well  as  his  accessi- 
bility and  assistance  to  the  public. 


Catch  Us 

at  These  Numbers 


1-800-662-7137 

to  report  violations  of 
hunting  and  fishing  laws. 

1-800-628-3773 

(NC  VESSEL)  for  boat 
registration  and  titling. 

1-800-675-0263  for  hunting  dates 
and  shooting  hours  for  migratory  game 
birds. 

1-888-248-6834  (2HUNTFISH)  to  purchase  most 
licenses  with  VISA  or  MasterCard  using  a  touch- 
tone  telephone. 

1  -800-446-8663  (I  GOT  ONE)  to  report  big  game 
harvests. 

The  N.C.  Wildlife  Resources  Commission  maintains  five  toll- free  tele- 
phone numbers  to  provide  better  services  and  convenient  access  to  infor- 
mation for  North  Carolina  citizens.  Calls  are  answered  in  order,  but  some 
numbers  may  require  a  wait  during  busy  seasons. 


Wildlife  Endowment  Fund  Report 


August  1996 

Principal  Balance 
$22,888,339.01 

Interest  Earned 
$20,599,157.62 

Total  Receipts 
$43,487,496.63 

Interest  Used 
$10,049,660.04 

Fund  Balance 
$33,437,836.59 


Established  on  May  29,  1981,  this  fund  is  derived  from  the  sale  of 
lifetime  hunting  and  fishing  licenses  and  lifetime  subscriptions  to 
Wildlife  in  North  Carolina  magazine  as  well  as  from  tax  deductible 
contributions.  While  the  interest  may  be  used  to  supplement  N.C. 
Wildlife  Resources  Commission,  programs,  the  principal  remains 
invested  to  generate  additional  interest  for  the  future. 
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MELISSA  McGAW 


For  holiday  cheer  that  lasts.,. 

Give  your  special  sportsman  a  subscription  to  Wildlife  in  North  Carolina 
magazine.  For  details  and  subscription  order  form,  see  our  magazine  cover  wrap. 


Tranquil  Distortion 

The  future  for  migratory 
Canada  geese  is  not  as 
untroubled  as  it  might 
appear  in  this  tranquil 
scene.  Wild  Canadas  that 
are  hatched  in  the  far 
north  and  migrate  south 
each  year  have  experi- 
enced serious  population 
declines.  Until  recently, 
the  loss  of  migratory  birds 
has  been  masked  by  the 
booming  numbers  of  resi- 
dent geese  that  have  no 
instinct  to  migrate.  For 
the  dismaying  details, 
turn  to  page  4. 

Periodicals  postage  paid  at 
Raleigh,  North  Carolina 


UTIKXiRAPHYBI  HIE  Mil  KORY  PRINTING  GROUP, 
CONOVER,  NORTI I  CAROLINA 


INNORTH  CAROLINA 


DECEMBER  1996 


$1.50 


OUR  NATURAL  HERITAGE 


The  Ghosts  of  Christmas 

by  Jim  Dean 

Christmas  almost  got  past  me  again  last  year.  It  has  been  that  way  for  some  time.  Nowadays,  the 
holiday  more  often  arrives  in  bits  and  pieces,  catching  me  offguard  in  unlikely  places.  Some  years, 
it  hasn't  appeared  until  after  the  25th.  This  is  disconcerting  to  someone  who,  as  a  child,  used  to 
cultivate  a  rampant  tingle  of  seasonal  good  will  and  anticipation  long  before  the  jack-o- 
lantern  had  rotted  into  a  blackened  lump  on  the  porch. 

Reason  suggests  that  this  is  nothing  more  than  a  natural  byproduct  of  growing  older.  At 
a  certain  age,  children  can  hardly  expect  to  go  back  to  the  house  they  grew  up  in  and  find 
it  filled  with  family  and  colored  lights  overlaid  with  the  mingled  scents  of  evergreen, 
candles,  hot  turkey,  roasted  pecans,  sweet  ambrosia  and  dark  fruitcake.  Even  if  we're 
fortunate  to  still  spend  holidays  with  loved  ones,  it  is  often  in  places  that  have  no  intimate 
past  for  us,  and  we  go  and  return  along  unfamiliar  routes.  This  doesn't  mean  that  Christ- 
mas has  been  lost,  only  that  it  no  longer  has  such  a  palpable  presence. 

Two  years  ago,  my  Christmas  showed  up  on  the  afternoon  of  the  23rd  in  a  rural  farm 
supply  store.  I  was  in  a  hurry,  and  I  had  stopped  to  look  for  colored  outdoor  bulbs.  It's  an 
old  place  filled  with  hardware,  farm  gear,  tools,  gardening  supplies,  seed  and  fertilizer.  You 
pay  for  things  inside  a  smaller,  much  warmer,  partitioned  area  in  the  back  where  shelves 
and  walls  are  stacked  and  hung  with  boots,  clothing  and  general  merchandise.  Since  the 
holiday  was  imminent,  there  were  a  few  toys,  jars  of  preserves  and  candy. 

The  person  ahead  of  me,  a  burly  man  in  overalls  and  a  grimy  cap,  had  assembled  a  small  pile 
on  the  counter.  He  looked  a  bit  desperate,  and  twice  he  apologized  to  those  of  us  behind  him. 

"It's  not  enough,"  I  heard  him  mumble  to  himself.  I  glanced  over  his  shoulder  and  saw  a 
box  of  coconut  flag  candy,  a  bag  of  malted  milk  balls,  some  English  walnuts,  a  pair  of  small 
red  cowboy  boots,  a  cap  pistol  in  a  silver -studded  white  leather  holster  and  a  doll  in  a  box 
that  made  it  appear  as  though  she  were  looking  through  the  curtains  at  a  window. 
"I  got  'em  all  covered  but  one,  I  think,"  he  said  to  the  clerk.  "I  still  need  a  big  item  for  the  little  boy." 
I  suddenly  had  the  strange  sensation  that  it  was  Christmas  in  1950.  The  setting  fit,  and 
all  the  characters  were  straight  out  of  a  Norman  Rockwell  painting.  We  were  a  cliche,  watch- 
ing this  one-stop,  last-minute  shopper  buying  Santa  Claus  in  a  country  store,  no  doubt  with  the  last  of 
the  egg  money.  I  began  to  look  around.  We  all  did,  hopeful  that  we  might  be  able  to  help  him  fill  out  his 
list.  People  scattered  to  inspect  the  shelves  and  offer  suggestions.  It  didn't  occur  to  me  that  some  might 
have  been  motivated  simply  to  get  him  out  of  the  way.  Blue  jeans  were  rejected  (too  everyday),  an  air 
rifle  was  waved  off  (kid's  too  young),  a  red  bandanna  was  put  back  (too  cheap)  and  a  straw  cowboy  hat 
declined  (too  big  for  his  head). 

"Here  you  go,"  someone  said,  handing  the  man  a  box  containing  a  small  cast-iron  replica  of  a 
Farmall  tractor  complete  with  plow,  spreader  and  disk. 

"Ring  it  up,"  said  the  father  with  relief  as  everyone  cheered.  "It's  perfect." 

It  was  perfect,  so  perfect  that  I  was  stunned.  Was  this  deja  vu  or  a  full-length  movie?  You  see,  I  had 
once  received  an  identical  tractor,  and  that  Christmas  I  had  plowed  the  frozen  hardpan  in  the  backyard 
and  disked  the  entire  sandbox  with  it.  The  following  spring  I  used  it  to  plow  a  2 -foot  square  garden 
where  I  planted  radishes,  one  of  which  actually  came  up.  When  I  left  the  store,  I  half  expected  to  see 
the  streets  white  with  snow  and  filled  with  mule -drawn  wagons  and  '49  Fords  and  Chevys. 

Christmas  has  caught  me  offguard  in  other  recent  years.  In  1993,  it  appeared  in  a  wistful  moment  as 
my  son  Scott  and  I  stopped  along  the  roadside  at  dusk  to  watch  a  Vee  of  Canada  geese  that  flew  high 
over  the  flat  winter  fields  near  Lake  Mattamuskeet.  On  the  curve  of  the  horizon,  a  smear  of  colored 
lights  shown  in  the  window  of  a  dark  farmhouse,  calling  up  40  years  of  pre-holiday  hunts,  a  peanut- 
eating  black  Lab,  icy  dawns  and  the  vision  of  a  father  and  grandfather  teasing  a  half-frozen  youngster 
who  has  just  shot  his  first  goose. 

And  on  the  heels  of  this  past  December,  the  holiday  came  on  a  raw  wind  in  late  afternoon  as  three 
hunters  walked  a  row  of  rattling  soybeans.  The  setter  ranged  ahead,  clearly  tiring,  but  still  looking  for 
the  sundown  covey.  "Do  you  smell  ham  cooking?"  I  asked.  "No?  I  could  have  sworn  I  smelled  country 
ham  just  now.  And  cedar.  Don't  you  smell  the  cedar?" 

Yes,  they  smelled  the  cedar.  We  stopped  and  stood  together,  gathering  up  the  best  of  the  season  and 
the  many  before  it. 
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NATURE'S  WAYS 


A  dragon/ly  nymph  breathes  underwater  by  means  of  its 
tracheal  gills,  tiny  tubes  with  many  branched  endings  (a) 
that  bring  oxygen  to  the  blood. 

after  Hughes,  "An  Introduction  to  the  Study  of  Gills,"  in  Gills,  ed.  by  Houlihan  et  al.  ( 1982). 
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Catfish,  insects  and  certain  species  of  salamanders  all  breathe  with  gills 
that  work  similarly  to  lungs.  In  both  gills  and  lungs  a  vital  exchange  of 
gases  takes  place:  Oxygen  from  the  air  or  the  water  enters  the  bloodstream 
and  carbon  dioxide  is  removed  from  the  bloodstream. 


As  water  passes  through  the 
fish 's  mouth  and  out  its  gill 
covers,  oxygen  is  absorbed 
by  the  tiny  blood  veins  in 
the  gills  (shown  without 
the  gill  cover). 
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NATURE'S  WAYS 
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A  cooter  has  lungs  but  it  can  also  absorb 
oxygen  underwater  through  the  skin  in 
its  neck  and  anus.  This  is  especially  use' 
ful  when  the  turtle  submerges  itself  to 
sleep  or  to  escape  cold  weather. 


Breathing  Without  Lungs 

written  by  Lawrence  S.  Earley/ illustrated  by  David  Williams 

For  such  a  vital  activity,  breathing  is  something  we  hardly  give  much 
thought  to.  After  all,  it's  not  something  we  have  to  learn  how  to  do. 
We  breathe  from  our  first  slap  of  life  until  our  last  gasp. 

Breathing  is  basically  an  exchange  of  gases — with  every  breath,  oxygen 
enters  the  blood  and  carbon  dioxide  leaves.  Mammals  breathe  with  their 
lungs.  Contact  between  the  oxygen-rich  air  and  the  blood  vessels  in  our 
lungs  enables  oxygen  to  pass  in  and  carbon  dioxide  to  flow  out,  diffusing 
across  the  lung's  membranes. 

Fish  have  no  lungs,  breathing  instead  by  means  of  a  specialized  organ 
called  the  gill.  Protected  within  openings  called  gill  covers  in  the  fish's 
head,  the  gills  are  made  up  of  fleshy  folds  of  skin  full  of  capillaries,  or  tiny 
blood  vessels.  Water  enters  the  fish's  mouth  and  exits  through  the  gill 
covers.  Only  a  very  thin  tissue  of  skin  separates  the  two  liquids — water 
and  blood — and  that's  where  the  exchange  of  oxygen  and  carbon  dioxide 
takes  place.  The  dissolved  oxygen  passes  from  the  water  into  the  capillaries 
and  carbon  dioxide  passes  from  them  into  the  water. 

The  main  difference  between  breathing  with  lungs  and  breathing  with 
gills  is  that  breathing  in  water  is  a  lot  more  difficult.  Water  is  about  1 ,000 
times  more  dense  than  air,  and  a  given  volume  of  water  contains  about 
one  twentieth  less  oxygen  than  an  equal  volume  of  air.  Thus,  it  takes  more 
energy  for  fish  to  breathe  than,  say,  a  gray  squirrel.  In  effect,  water  must 
continually  flow  past  the  fish's  gills  for  its  oxygen  needs  to  be  met. 

As  a  result  of  these  challenges,  fish  have  developed  ways  of  absorbing 
oxygen  more  efficiently  than  our  own  lungs.  The  folds  of  skin  making  up 
the  gill  structure  increase  the  surface  area  that  makes  contact  with  water, 
enabling  more  oxygen  intake. 

Water  temperature  affects  a  fish's  oxygen  needs.  The  lower  the  tempera- 
ture, the  less  oxygen  a  fish  needs;  the  higher  the  temperature,  the  more 
oxygen  it  needs.  This  is  partially  why  fish  kills  occur  in  summer  when  high 
water  temperatures  sometimes  combine  with  excess  nutrients  in  the  water 
to  encourage  the  growth  of  algae,  a  process  called  eutrophication.  At 
night,  the  excessive  algae  quickly  use  up  most  of  the  oxygen  they  produced 
during  the  day.  This  forces  fish  to  the  surface  where  there  is  generally  more 
oxygen,  and,  in  some  cases,  it  can  actually  kill  fish  by  depleting  all  the 
oxygen  in  the  water. 

If  there  is  more  oxygen  in  the  air,  why  can't  fish  breathe  out  of  water? 
The  main  reason  is  that  gills  have  very  little  structural  support  when  a  fish 
is  removed  from  the  water.  The  gills  collapse,  reducing  the  amount  of  gill 
surface  exposed  to  oxygen.  Some  fish  manage  to  survive  out  of  water  for 
a  little  while  because  they  have  evolved  a  pouch  off  the  throat  lined  with 
capillaries  enabling  them  to  gulp  air  and  exchange  oxygen  in  the  pouch 
with  the  blood.  Eels  have  the  remarkable  ability  to  breathe  through  their 
skin  if  they  need  to  travel  overland,  which  eels  can  do  during  their  life 
history.  Most  fish  are  heavily  scaled,  denying  them  this  possibility. 

Lungs  and  gills  are  not  the  only  ways  that  animals  breathe.  Insects  pos- 
sess small  openings  along  their  bodies  where  specialized  tubes  bring  the 
air  into  contact  with  the  insect's  blood.  And  a  whole  family  of  salaman- 
ders, with  neither  lungs  nor  gills,  absorb  oxygen  and  emit  carbon  dioxide 
through  their  skin. 

Despite  the  differences,  the  process  of  breathing  is  similar  in  the  ani- 
mal kingdom.  It's  as  natural  as  sleep,  as  vital  as  the  circulation  of  blood, 
and  as  unconscious  as  a  dream. 
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If  we  told  you  that  some 
snow  flakes  may  actually  be 
identical,  would  that  destroy 
the  magic?  Thought  not. 


written  by  Eddie  Nickens  ©19% 


LAWRENCE  S  EARLEY 


Perhaps  this  is  only  a  Southern  phenomenon, 
but  one  of  the  truisms  of  life — mine,  yours, 
anyone's  anywhere  at  any  time  in  history — is 
that  it  sure  seems  like  it  snowed  a  lot  more  when 
we  were  kids.  Maybe  this  is  the  product  of  good- 
ol'-days  hindsight,  but  I  remember  snowfalls  that 
appeared  with  regularity  around  my  hometown  of 
High  Point,  and  those  were  no  mere  dustings  but 
thrice-winter  wallops  that  dumped  two  feet  of  snow 
on  the  ground  and  forced  us  to  wrap  bread  wrap- 
pers over  our  boots  to  gain  a  couple  of  more  inches 
of  waterproof  freeboard. 

But  no  longer.  These  days,  though  I  live  but  90 
miles  to  the  east  and  hardly  a  tick  of  latitude  to  the 
south  of  my  childhood  home,  a  good  snowfall  in  my 
neck  of  the  woods  is  just  infrequent  enough  to  turn 
the  event  into  something  to  celebrate,  mostly  by 
skipping  work,  buying  three  dozen  loaves  of  white 
bread  and  all  the  milk  left  at  the  grocery  store  and 
driving  40  miles  per  hour  through  deserted  shop- 
ping center  parking  lots  then  locking  up  the  brakes. 
You  know,  scientific  stuff. 

So  perhaps  it's  a  good  thing  that  snow  comes  only 
occasionally  to  much  of  North  Carolina,  for  that 
turns  every  snowfall  into  an  excuse  to  relive  our  child- 
hoods. Such  a  cheerful  approach  to  winter  storms 
might  also  help  us  appreciate  snow  for  its  little - 
known  natural  history  and  the  wonderful  science 
that  lies  behind  the  sculpting  of  a  snowflake.  We're 
often  too  busy  crafting  snowmen  and  building  snow 
forts  to  wonder  much  about  the  wonders  of  snow, 
but  no  other  form  of  precipitation  boasts  such  a 
fascinating  and  colorful  resume.  Did  you  know  that 


Winter's  lacy  finery  is 

actually  made  up  of  minute 
chrystalline  structures  with 
precise  mathematical  rela- 
tionships. Though  natures 
dormant  months  are  often 
considered  drab  and  unlovely, 
who  doesnt  consider  a  snow- 
swept  field  or  mountain  top 
(above  and  left)  to  be  winter's 
magical  gift? 
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Snow  Crystal  Forms 


snowflakes  come  in  classifiable  crystalline  structures? 
Or  that  different  cloud  conditions  produce  different 
kinds  of  snowflakes?  Or  that  two  snowflakes  actually 
were  discovered  to  be  honest  and  true  twins  of  one 
another?  Dig  deep  into  the  physics  of  frozen  precipi- 
tation and  you  soon  learn  that  there's 
more  to  snow  than  meets  the  eye — or 
the  back  of  the  head  in  the  form  of  a  well- 
packed  and  well-thrown  snowball. 

All  told  though  there  are  10  classes 
of  snow  listed  in  the  International  Snow 
Classification  System:  graupel,  sleet, 
hail,  and  seven  varieties  of  the  crys- 
talline structures  known  as  snow. 
Graupel  is  made  up  mostly  of  frozen  cloud 
droplets.  When  these  softly  frozen  spheres  hit 
the  ground  or  a  windshield  they  mushroom  out  to 
leave  a  circular  spot  of  what  looks  like  powdered 
sugar.  Sleet  is  simply  rain  that  freezes  as  it  falls,  while 
hail  forms  inside  large  cumulonimbus  clouds  where 
updrafts  bounce  frozen  water  droplets  around  until 
they  grow  large  enough  to  fall  to  the  ground. 

Graupel,  sleet  and  hail  form  when  liquid  water 
freezes  somewhere  in  the  atmosphere,  but  mois- 
ture in  a  classic  snowflake  bypasses  the  liquid  form, 
moving  directly  from  a  gaseous  to  a  frozen  state. 
There  are  seven  classes  of  snowflakes — plates,  stel- 
lars,  columns,  needles,  spatial  dendrites,  capped 
columns  and  irregular  needles — and  each  shares  a 
common  hexagonal  molecular  structure.  But  there 
the  similarity  ends,  and  a  magnificent  and  infinite 
diversity  of  shapes,  forms  and  designs  begins. 

For  snowflakes  to  form  a  pocket  of  air  must  be 
below  32  degrees  Fahrenheit  and  so  saturated  with 
moisture  that  it  can  hold  no  more  water  vapor.  As 
this  air  cools,  often  by  rising  higher  into  the  atmos- 
phere, water  vapor  in  the  air  condenses  around  dust 
and  other  particles.  These  tiny  crystalline  grains  are 
the  seeds  of  snowflakes,  for  as  the  air  cools  to  tem- 
peratures further  and  further  below  freezing,  the  mois- 
ture in  the  air  pocket  vaporizes  and  freezes.  The  size 
and  shape  of  snowflakes  depends  upon  the  interplay 
of  temperature  and  moisture  content  in  the  womb  of 
the  air  pocket.  Although  conventional  wisdom  has 
long  held  that  there  have  never  been  two  snowflakes 
alike,  there  is  some  evidence  to  lay  that  claim  to  rest. 
In  1988  Nancy  Knight,  a  scientist  with  the  National 
Center  for  Atmospheric  Research,  was  examining 
snowflakes  in  the  air  20,000  feet  above  Wisconsin 
when  she  found  the  unfindable:  two  identical  snow- 
flakes,  each  a  hollow,  columnar  crystal  that  grew 
Siamese  twin-like  one  to  the  other. 

The  coldest  air,  from  between  minus  20  and  0 
degrees  Fahrenheit,  seems  to  flash  freeze  the  water 
vapor  into  six-sided  plates,  dainty  discs  finely  etched 
with  concentric  whorls  or  kaleidoscopic  designs. 
Plates  have  been  found  from  8/i,ooo  of  an  inch  to  3/i6 
of  an  inch  wide. 

At  about  0  degrees  Fahrenheit  to  20  degrees  above 
0  an  unusual  three-dimensional  snowflake  called 
the  spatial  dendrite  is  formed.  These  flakes  look  like 
Moravian  stars  fashioned  of  fern  fronds,  with  branch- 
ing crystals  that  grow  along  asymmetrical  rays.  From 
about  30  degrees  Fahrenheit  up  to  the  freezing  point 1 
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North  Carolina  winters  typi- 
cally yield  little  snow,  except 
in  the  higher  elevations  where 
snowfalls  are  common  (left). 
Snowflakes  are  sculpted  into  a 
discrete  number  of  shapes  (far 
left),  depending  on  differences 
in  temperature  and  moisture. 
Our  moderate  temperatures  and 
somewhat  moist  winter  climate 
create  more  needle-shaped 
flakes  than  any  other  kind. 
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How  to  Snag  a  Snowflake 


You'll  need  the  following: 

*  Clear  acetate  sheets. 
You'll  find  these  at  art 
supply  shops.  Pick  up  a 
package  of  20  or  so. 

^  Krylon  brand  "Crystal 
Clear"  acrylic  coating. 
Again,  get  it  at  an  art 
supply  shop.  This  is  the 
stuff  artists  use  to  provide 
a  transparent,  smudge  - 
free  coating  to  illustra- 
tions and  the  like. 

$  Two  9-inch  by  1 2 -inch 
pieces  of  cardboard. 

0  Two  clothespins. 

$  Empty  cardboard  box.  It 
needs  to  be  large  enough 
to  cover  the  cardboard 
sheets.  (An  empty  cooler 
will  work.) 


When  I  was  a  kid  I  cut  star-shaped  snowflakes 
out  of  construction  paper  like  every  other 
third  grader  in  America,  and  simply  had  taken  on 
faith  the  fact  that  snowflakes  did  indeed  look  like 
tiny  Ninja  death  stars.  But  here's  an  amazingly 
simple  way  to  preserve  snowflakes  and  study  their 
magnificent  structures  with  a  hand  lens  or  through 
an  overhead  projector.  You'll  spend  less  than  $20 
for  these  materials,  and  they're  good  for  a  whole 
winter's  worth  of  snowstorms.  Wait  until  the  snow 
starts  to  fall,  then  prepare  to  be  awe-struck.  The 
colder  it  is,  the  better  this  method  works. 

Stash  the  acetate,  spray  acrylic  and  cardboard 
sheets  in  the  freezer  and  turn  the  box  or  cooler 
upside  down  some  where  outside.  Join  the  neighbor- 
hood kids  for  a  couple  of  hours  of  sledding  while 
this  high-tech  nature  gear  gets  good  and  frigid. 

Retrieve  the  acetate,  acrylic  and  cardboard 
from  the  freezer  and  take  these  chilled  items  imme- 
diately outdoors.  Duck  under  a  porch  or  other  over- 
hang to  protect  the  items  from  falling  snow,  and 
using  the  clothespins  fasten  a  single  sheet  of  acetate 
to  a  sheet  of  cardboard.  Spray  the  acetate  with  a 
thin  coating  of  the  acrylic.  Experiment  with  the 
spraying  amount,  but  don't  use  much,  or  the  snow 
will  melt  in  the  liquid.  Now  hold  the  contraption 
by  the  clothespins  and  step  back  into  the  falling 
snow  so  individual  flakes  collect  on  the  acetate 
sheet.  You'll  want  a  good  sampling,  but  not  so  many 
that  they  begin  to  fall  on  top  of  each  other.  Tuck 
the  whole  shebang,  Krylon  side  up,  under  the  card- 
board box  or  cooler  and  promptly  dive  into  the 
nearest  snowdrift  to  make  a  set  of  killer  angel  wings. 

An  hour  later  retrieve  the  apparatus.  By  now 
the  water  in  the  snowflakes  should  have  evapo- 
rated, leaving  behind  perfect  acrylic  replicas.  The 
snowflakes  can  be  viewed  by  holding  the  acetate 
up  to  the  light  and  scanning  with  a  magnifying 
glass  or  an  8X  photographic  loupe,  or  by  pro- 
jecting the  glimmering  flakes  onto  a  screen  with 
an  overhead  projector. 


a  snowstorm  is  likely  to  be  comprised  mostly  of  nee- 
dles, thin,  sharply  pointed  ice  crystals  that  form  like 
miniature  icicles.  These  are  perhaps  North  Caro- 
lina's most  common  snowflake,  and  are  often  mixed 
in  with  sleet  and  freezing  rain.  If  you've  ever  found 
yourself  in  a  snowstorm  accompanied  by  thunder, 
you're  likely  in  a  fall  of  snowflake  needles. 

Two  of  the  most  unusual  snowflake  forms  are  the 
columns  and  capped  columns.  These  most  often 
occur  whenever  the  temperature  falls  below  about 
1 2  degrees  Fahrenheit  and  a  high  layer  of  cirrostra- 
tus  clouds  has  formed.  Each  snowflake  column  is  a 
six-sided  prism  of  ice.  Each  single  prism  is  bullet - 
shaped  and  blunt  on  one  end,  but  often  two  or  more 
columns  will  join  together  to  form  a  single  tubular 
snowflake.  Because  there  is  little  moisture  content 
in  the  high  clouds  that  give  birth  to  column  snow- 
flakes,  snow  accumulation  from  these  crystals  is  often 
nil,  but  they  form  another  wintertime  marvel  as  beau- 
tiful as  any  snowdrift:  the  multicolored  halos  that 
form  around  the  sun  or  moon  as  light  is  shattered 
through  the  prismatic  columns.  Capped  columns 
are  a  true  wintertime  curiosity,  formed  whenever  a 
columnar  snowflake  falls  through  warmer  air  that 
caps  it  with  a  hexagonal  plate.  The  result  is  a  snow- 
flake  crystal  that  looks  like  a  cufflink. 

But  the  snowflake  type  that  defines  the  species 
is  the  stellar  crystal.  Up  to  a  half-inch  wide,  stellar 
snowflakes  are  the  six-sided  crystals  that  show  up 
on  department  store  windows  and  newspaper  adver- 
tisements all  through  the  winter.  This  is  the  classic 
snowflake  design,  and  even  though  perfectly  formed 
stellar  crystals  are  relatively  rare  they  are,  once 
glimpsed,  never  forgotten,  perfectly  formed  flakes 
on  the  windowsill  that  glitter  like  glass  starfish 
strewn  across  a  transparent  beach. 

Much  of  what  we  know  about  snowflake  design 
and  diversity  was  discovered  not  by  modern  scien- 
tists with  high-tech  equipment  but  by  early  pio- 
neering snowflake  fans  with  a  near -fanatical  love 
of  these  crystalline  structures.  The  most  interest- 
ing was  Wilson  A.  "Snowflake"  Bentley.  In  the 
1880s  this  Vermonter  and  indefatigable  snowma- 
niac  took  more  than  5,300  microphotographs  of 
snowflakes.  Venturing  out  in  all  sorts  of  snow-pro- 
ducing conditions,  Bentley  snagged  falling  snow- 
flakes  on  a  board  covered  with  black  velvet  and 
photographed  them  with  a  camera  outfitted  with 
a  three-foot -long  bellows  directed  through  a  micro- 
scope in  a  refrigerated  studio.  Those  photographs 
are  among  the  earliest  proof  of  nature's  artistic 
bent,  and  looking  at  them  no  one  would  wonder 
why  Bentley  was  so  utterly  fascinated  with  the 
finely  sculpted  designs  of  a  snowflake. 

In  1 940  a  process  was  invented  to  preserve  snow- 
flakes — or  rather,  the  impressions  of  snowflakes — 
without  turning  your  broom  closet  into  a  refrigerated 
grotto.  It's  a  process  anyone  with  a  few  dollars'  worth 
of  artists  supplies — and  falling  snow  of  course — can 
replicate  at  home,  with  amazing  results.  (See  "How 
to  Snag  a  Snowflake,"  left.)  Give  it  a  try  and  you'll 
understand  the  fascination  old  "Snowflake"  Bentley 
had  with  snow,  a  love  affair  he  shares  with  others  who 
rejoice  in  winter's  perennial  magic  show.  0 
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uick,  the  first  flakes  are  falling,  the  couriers  of  the  coming  storm; 

en  the  skylight  and  directly  under  it  place  the  carefully 
epared  blackboard,  on  whose  ebony  surface  the  most  minute 
form  of  frozen  beauty  may  be  welcomed  from  chudland. 
mysteries  of  the  upper  air  are  about  to  reveal  themselves, 
our  hands  are  deft  and  our  eyes  are  quick  enough. 

— Wilson  A.  Bentley 
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How  to  Rent  a  Deer 

We  leased  the  hunting  rights  to  our  land,  and  we're  delighted 
with  the  results.  Here's  how  we  went  about  it. 

written  by  John  C.  Maddocks  ©19% 
photographed  by  E  Eugene  Hester  ©1996 


When  we  bought  our  place  in  the 
mountains,  it  never  crossed  my 
mind  that  I  might  have  trouble 
with  trespassers.  But  as  we  explored  the  out- 
of-the-way  corners  of  our  200  acres,  I  found 
increasing  evidence  that  others  considered 
this  to  be  their  place,  too.  On  one  Saturday 
afternoon  I  came  across  three  ATVs,  two 
equestrians  and  five  tree  stands.  Some  of 
the  stands  were  so  poorly  constructed  that 
it  looked  as  if  their  users  might  be  in  more 
jeopardy  than  the  deer. 


It  angered  and  worried  me  to  think  that 
a  host  of  riders  and  hunters  might  hold  me 
liable  for  injuries  they  sustained  while  on  my 
property,  when  they  were  neither  invited  nor 
welcomed  there.  The  few  neighbors  we  had 
didn't  offer  much  hope. 

"People  up  here  always  kinda  hunted 
where  they  wanted  to.  ...  Not  much  way 
to  stop  it,  anyway,"  they  told  me. 

However,  as  I  drove  around,  I  didn't  see 
any  "posted"  signs,  or  other  evidence  of 
trying  to  control  trespassing.  I  considered 


Clashes  with  hunters  over  trespass  - 
ing  can  cause  landowners  to  post  their 
lands  and  sour  neighborly  relations. 
One  way  to  diffuse  these  situations 
and  provide  income  to  the  landowner 
is  to  lease  the  hunting  rights.  The 
lessee  agrees  to  monitor  the  land 
during  the  hunting  season  and  keep 
unwelconxe  visitors  out. 
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posting  the  land  just  to  reduce  the  likeli- 
hood of  being  sued. 

About  the  same  time  my  local  news- 
paper reported  on  a  new  general  statute 
that  permitted  enforcement  officers  of  the 
N.C.  Wildlife  Resources  Commission  to 
monitor  hunting  and  fishing  on  private  land. 
All  I  had  to  do  was  post  my  property  as  pre- 
scribed in  North  Carolina  General  Statute 
14- 159.6,  and  notify  our  local  wildlife  officer. 
That  seemed  simple  enough.  Anyone  then 
wishing  to  hunt,  fish  or  trap  on  my  land 
would  have  to  have  my  written  permission 
or  risk  being  arrested  for  trespass.  I  made 
placards  that  were  exact  to  state  specifica- 
tions— 120  inches  square  with  3-inch  letter- 
ing— and  I  placed  them  along  our  bound- 
aries at  least  every  200  yards. 

I  posted  the  land  in  early  June,  and  by 
August  I  had  received  no  fewer  than  20  calls 
asking  for  permission  to  hunt  our  land.  I  care- 
fully informed  each  person  on  the  phone 
that  we  were  looking  for  someone  to  lease  an 
exclusive  right  to  hunt  in  order  to  limit  the 


This  agreement  provides  an  exclusive 

right  to  hunt  and  fish  the  

property  of  

as  outlined  below. 

1 .  Permission  to  hunt  and  fish  is 
granted  to  (number)  regular  lessees 
and  no  more  than  (number)  guests 
at  any  time. 

2.  Identification  cards  will  be  issued, 
valid  for  the  entire  (year)  deer, 
trout  and  turkey  seasons,  to  regular 
lessees,  and  one  week  in  advance 
to  guests.  Permits  must  be  carried 
whenever  on  the  property. 

3.  The  owner  reserves  the  right  to 
hunt  with  up  to  two  guests  but 
will  notify  the  prime  lessee  one 
week  in  advance. 

4.  The  lessee  agrees  to  protect  the 
land,  water  and  wildlife  by: 

a.  keeping  vehicles  to  established 
paths  that  are  free  of  erosion, 

b.  building  no  fires  except  as  and 
where  approved  by  the  owners, 

c.  not  cutting  standing  trees  or 
nailing  into  any  trees  a  perma- 
nent stand. 

5.  The  lessees  and  their  guests  will 


number  of  visitors  to  the  property.  Since  I  was 
an  absentee  landlord,  I  needed  a  local  resident 
who  would  be  there  regularly,  protecting  his 
or  her  exclusive  right  to  hunt  and  also  pro- 
tecting my  liability  for  injury  to  trespassers. 

One  of  those  calls  was  from  a  neighbor 
who  knew  our  property  and  its  reputation  as 
prime  hunting  land.  After  assuring  ourselves 
that  he  was  the  best  candidate,  we  began  to 
negotiate  a  contract.  The  statute  that  pro- 
vides for  agency  supervision  is  concerned 
only  with  safe  and  legal  hunting  practices, 
but  we  wanted  more.  Thus  our  contract  also 
addressed  the  land  and  timber  on  the  property. 

All-terrain  vehicles  are  a  wonderful  inven- 
tion, but  the  use  of  ATVs  on  steep  terrain 
can  destroy  vegetation  and  leave  the  bare 
ground  to  wash  away  in  the  next  rain.  One 
afternoon  we  had  watched  an  unwelcome 
visitor  drive  his  four-wheeler  100  yards  up 
our  streambed  to  get  to  his  favorite  pool,  with- 
out regard  to  the  silt  he  was  stirring  up  or 
the  aquatic  life  he  might  be  damaging.  Thus, 
to  protect  the  creek,  we  added  a  provision 


maintain  good  sportsmanship  while 
on  the  land  and  agree  not  to  drink 
alcohol  before  or  during  the  hunt. 

6.  The  owners  will  be  held  blameless 
for  accidents  or  injuries  that  occur 
to  the  lessees  or  their  guests  while 
on  the  land. 

7.  The  lessee  assumes  any  and  all  risk 
of  traveling  or  hunting  on  the  land 
and  acknowledges  having  had  the 
opportunity  to  survey  the  property 
for  hazards  and  to  have  reported  all 
such  to  the  owners. 

8.  The  lessee  will  pay  a  fee  of  $  

for  the  exclusive  right  to  hunt  and 
fish  the  land. 

Agreed  this  day  of  (month,  year). 

Owner  

Prime  Lessee  


Leasing  agreements  can  include  limits 
on  the  number  of  hunters,  provisions 
to  keep  vehicles  on  established  paths, 
and  prohibitions  on  protecting  timber. 
A  well-written  lease  can  encourage 
responsible  hunting  and  better  man- 
agement for  the  land. 

that  required  vehicles  to  stay  on  established 
paths,  where  they  wouldn't  cause  erosion. 

To  protect  the  forest,  we  asked  that  no 
standing  timber  be  cut  and  that  tree  stands 
not  be  nailed  into  trees.  Although  we  may 
never  cut  the  timber,  its  value  is  dependent 
on  its  being  free  of  any  metal  that  might 
damage  a  saw.  To  reduce  the  risk  of  forest 
fire,  we  provided  firepits  at  several  safe 
locations  and  required  that  campfires  be 
built  only  in  those  places. 

As  owners,  we  reserved  the  right  to  hunt 
on  the  land,  but  we  limited  our  privileges  to 
no  more  than  two  guests  and  indicated  we 
would  provide  a  week's  notification.  Out  of 
courtesy  for  those  paying  to  hunt,  we  avoid 
hunting  around  the  sites  they  have  selected 
for  their  stands.  The  leaseholders  agreed  to 
be  good  sportsmen  and  to  consume  no 
alcohol  before  or  during  the  hunt. 

Because  property  owners  are  legally 
responsible  if  someone  is  hurt  while  on 
their  land,  even  if  that  person  is  uninvited, 
posting  the  land  makes  it  clear  that  it  is 
private  property  and  transfers  some  of  the 
responsibility  to  the  visitor.  The  more  effort 
the  owner  exerts  to  keep  people  out,  the 
more  liability  the  trespasser  assumes.  Our 
contract  also  includes  the  usual  waiver  of 
liability  if  the  lessees  are  hurt  while  on  our 
property,  and  our  lessees  have  signed  an 
agreement  not  to  hold  us  responsible  if 
they  are  injured  while  on  our  land. 

Finally,  we  get  paid  $2  an  acre  in  return.  I 
have  seen  several  lease  agreements  that  paid 
more,  but  we  felt  this  was  a  good  deal  for  us. 
In  fact,  we  had  an  offer  to  pay  $4  per  acre 
from  a  party  that  planned  to  hunt  only  on 
weekends.  To  us,  however,  it  was  important 
to  have  the  land  supervised  during  the  week. 
We  also  had  a  higher  offer  from  a  hunt  club 
with  more  than  20  members,  but  we  felt  this 
would  put  too  many  hunters  on  the  land. 

After  all  the  details  were  worked  out,  I 
issued  identification  cards  to  the  four  hunt- 
ers who  were  contracting  with  us.  These 
cards  carry  the  name  of  the  leaseholder,  the 
beginning  and  ending  dates  that  each  lessee 
is  permitted  to  hunt  or  fish,  and  my  signature. 
I  then  sent  the  county's  wildlife  enforcement 
officer  a  request  to  monitor  my  land,  a  copy 
of  all  the  permits  I  had  issued  and  a  map 
describing  the  location  of  our  property. 

Has  all  this  been  worthwhile?  Would  we 
do  it  again?  Yes.  We  are  now  in  our  third 
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year  of  this  agreement,  and  we  are  delighted. 
Mike,  our  leaseholder,  cares  about  our  land, 
and  he  continues  to  find  ways  to  improve 
our  property.  He  has  helped  gate  easy-access 
points  and  is  planting  cover  crops  to  attract 
wildlife  and  to  protect  the  soil.  With  his  help 
we  have  reopened  old  farm  roads,  and  after 
I  bought  some  culverts,  he  installed  them. 
This  is  no  longer  just  a  business  deal;  Mike  is 


now  my  friend.  He  says,  "I  hope  we'll  still  be 
doing  this  20  years  from  now."  So  do  I. 

Several  neighboring  landowners  have 
since  posted  and  leased  their  property,  and 
others  are  asking  questions.  Through  the 
cooperation  of.  our  local  wildlife  officer  and 
conscientious  leasing  hunters,  we  have  vir- 
tually solved  a  major  trespass  problem  and 
are  being  better  stewards  of  the  land.  We 


are  improving  the  deer  population,  provid- 
ing better  protection  for  the  stream,  and 
encouraging  responsible  hunting  and  fishing 
in  our  part  of  North  Carolina. 

Clearly,  I  believe  this  is  a  beneficial  way 
to  handle  some  private  property,  and  I  would 
highly  recommend  that  other  landowners 
give  it  some  thought.  It  has  worked  for  us; 
it  could  work  for  you.  ® 
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A  Tar  Heel  at  40  Below 

"When  he  got  back  to  the  States  he  could  tell  the  folks 
what  real  cold  was."  Jack  London. 

written  by  Burt  Kornegay  ®1996 
illustrated  by  Jim  Brown  ®1996 

This  is  a  long  way  from  North  Carolina,"  I  thought,  as  I  lay  on  my  back  entombed  in  snow  and  ice. 
By  the  light  of  a  candle  I  could  see,  just  a  foot  above  my  face,  a  ceiling  of  snow  packed  so  hard  that 
in  arctic  climes  it  is  called  "snowcrete."  The  ceiling  sloped  down  to  my  left  shoulder,  where  it  joined  a 
floor  of  snowcrete,  which  itself  lay  on  solid  ice.  Green  boughs,  broken  that  day  from  spruce  trees,  were  spread 
on  the  floor  as  an  insulating  mattress.  I  could  feel  their  thin  stems  under  my  sleeping  bag.  In  the  summer  those 
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boughs  would  have  filled  the  air  with  resiny  fragrance;  but  now,  in  mid-January,  they  were  frozen  solid  and 
emitted  no  smell. 

Hard  at  my  right  shoulder  was  Mike  Helfert,  28,  from  California,  blessed  with  the  ability  to  sleep  in  such 
cramped  quarters.  He  began  snoring  10  seconds  after  he  burrowed  into  his  mummy  bag  and  said  goodnight. 
That  had  been  2  lh  hours  ago.  I  could  see  just  the  tip  of  his  nose  sticking  out  of  his  bag. 

We  lay  inside  a  dome  of  snow  roughly  4  feet  high,  8  feet  long  and  6  feet  wide,  with  foot-thick  walls.  From 
the  outside  it  looked  like  the  sun-bleached  shell  of  an  eastern  box  turtle.  Called  a  quinzee,  it  is  one  of  the 
traditional  winter  survival  shelters  of  the  Eskimo  and  boreal  Indians.  That  morning,  using  a  snow  shovel,  I 
had  helped  12  other  people  from  around  the  United  States  build  the  shelter  on  the  frozen  surface  of  Bear 
Lake,  in  western  Alberta,  Canada.  I  was  the  only  Tar  Heel  in  the  group.  Building  the  quinzee  was  part  of  a 
winter  survival  course  we  were  taking  January  13-19,  1996,  offered  by  the  Boulder  Outdoor  Survival  School 
of  Boulder,  Utah,  and  taught  by  an  Albertan  named  Mors  Kochanski.  Mors,  at  56,  is  an  expert  boreal  woods- 
man and  author  of  Northern  Bushcraft . 


Feeling  a 
sharp  pain, 

I  jerked 
back — and 
left  the  tip  of 

my  tongue  on 
the  snap*  I 
spit  blood. 

Oddly,  at  40 
below,  the 
blood  left  a 
faint  vapor 

trail  and  froze 
when  it  hit 
the  ground. 


My  electing  to  break  in  the  quinzee  with  Mike  turned  out  to  be  rash.  The  kind  of  person  who  feels  confined 
even  when  in  a  tent,  I  found  myself  miserable  inside  our  coffin  of  snow — claustrophobic  and  convinced  that  its 
heavy  roof  would  collapse  and  bury  me  if  I  relaxed  my  guard.  Hearing  the  lake  ice  occasionally  give  a  "pop"  under 
us  did  not  heighten  my  sense  of  security,  either.  The  only  entrance  to  the  quinzee  was  a  small  tunnel  at  our  feet. 

Suddenly  the  candle,  reaching  the  end  of  its  wick,  went  out.  Mike  woke,  and  we  both  lay  there  in  total  black- 
ness. Tiny  flecks  of  ice,  loosened  from  the  ceiling  by  my  breath,  landed  on  my  face  like  needle  pricks.  Except  for 
our  breathing,  the  silence  inside  the  quinzee  was  absolute.  I  wondered,  did  the  world  still  exist? 

"Mike,  I've  got  to  get  out!"  I  said.  Dislodging  an  icy  shower  from  the  ceiling,  I  slid  on  my  belly  through 
the  tunnel.  Then,  reaching  back  in  to  pull  out  my  sleeping  bag,  I  stood  up  with  relief  on  the  wide  open  surface 
of  the  frozen  lake. 

Yes,  this  definitely  was  a  long  way  from  North  Carolina:  the  sky  was  blacker,  the  stars  were  icier  looking  than 
any  I  had  ever  seen  in  my  home  state.  And  that  was  just  the  beginning  of  the  difference.  Around  the  lake  stood 
no  familiar  forest  of  yellow  pine  or  spreading  oak,  but,  rather,  dark  ranks  of  Canadian  spruce  and  fir,  stiff-needled 
all.  Fifty  feet  high,  with  a  limbspread  barely  10  feet  wide  at  the  base,  the  trees  tapered  upward  to  sharp  tips.  They 
looked  like  spearheads  pointing  up  into  the  belly  of  the  night.  And  what  they  pointed  at  was  the  most  extraor- 
dinary thing  of  all — a  procession  of  pale  yellow  and  lilac  shapes  moving  ghostlike  across  the  sky  on  the  northern 
horizon.  I  bent  down  and  shouted  into  the  quinzee,  "It's  the  northern  lights!"  and  Mike  came  sliding  out,  too. 

As  we  watched,  the  glowing  clouds  stopped  moving  across  the  sky  and  stretched  themselves  vertically  into  thin 
beams  of  light.  Then  the  beams  began  to  sway  from  side  to  side,  looking  like  flames  ascending  out  of  the  tops  of 
the  trees — boreal  candles.  Coyotes  began  to  wail  in  the  forest. 

I  shined  my  flashlight  on  a  thermometer  someone  had  left  at  the  quinzee.  North  Carolina's  coldest 
recorded  temperature  occurred  on  the  night  of  January  21 ,  1985,  on  top  of  Mt.  Mitchell,  when  the  mercury 
dropped  to  minus  34  degrees  Fahrenheit.  And  0  degrees  Fahrenheit  was  the  coldest  that  I  had  ever  camped 
in  our  mountains.  But  here  I  stood  at  midnight  on  this  frozen  lake  in  Canada,  with  weird  lights  dancing  over- 
head, at  40  degrees  below  0. 

At  least  the  quinzee  thermometer  still  worked.  My  own  thermometer,  brought  from  home,  had  sunk  into  what 
seemed  to  be  a  desperate  hibernation.  Over  the  course  of  the  week,  I  found  that  its  mercury  would  function  to 
minus  20.  But  at  30  below,  the  mercury  deserted  the  tube  entirely  and  stayed  in  the  bulb.  At  40  below,  it  retreated 
to  the  bottom  half  of  the  bulb.  And  the  night  it  dropped  to  50  degrees  below  0,  all  I  could  see  of  the  mercury  was 
a  tight  red  dot  curled  up  in  the  very  bottom  of  the  glass.  I  almost  felt  sorry  for  it. 

Not  only  was  it  far  colder  in  this  boreal  land  than  what  I  was  used  to,  but  the  cold  was  different  in  nature. 
Winter  weather  in  the  Southern  Appalachians  immediately  chills  to  the  bone  with  its  dampness,  giving  a  clear 
warning  of  its  presence,  especially  on  windy  ridges.  But  this  Canadian  cold  was  dry,  still,  insidious.  At  40  below  0 
you  might  feel  warm  inside  your  coat,  not  realizing  that  your  exposed  cheek  has  frozen.  The  freezing  of  exposed 
flesh  can  happen  frighteningly  fast.  Our  first  night  out  I  took  off  my  mittens  to  unpack  my  sleeping  bag.  Suddenly 
I  felt  the  fingers  of  my  left  hand  start  to  crystallize.  I  hurried  to  the  campfire  a  few  feet  away  and  stuck  my  hands 
out  to  its  warmth,  but  in  that  short  a  time  my  fingertips  got  "nipped."  They  were  red  and  sore  to  the  touch  the 
rest  of  the  week,  feeling  as  if  they  had  received  a  first-degree  burn.  The  freezing  had  taken  less  than  90  seconds. 

Touch  metal  with  your  bare  skin  at  such  extreme  temperatures  and  the  freezing  is  instant.  Once  I  absent- 
mindedly  grabbed  with  my  teeth  a  metal  snap  on  one  of  my  mittens  to  pop  it  open.  Feeling  a  sharp  pain,  I  jerked 
back — and  left  the  tip  of  my  tongue  on  the  snap.  I  spit  blood.  Oddly,  at  40  below,  the  blood  left  a  faint  vapor  trail 
and  froze  when  it  hit  the  ground. 

As  Mike  and  I  watched  from  Bear  Lake,  the  northern  lights  continued  to  change  shapes,  while  the  stars  flashed 
and  glittered.  The  sky  seemed  to  be  enlivened  by  the  cold.  But  that  same  cold  began  to  bore  numbingly  through 
our  many  layers  of  clothes.  A  sentence  came  to  mind  from  "To  Build  a  Fire,"  Jack  London's  story  about  the  death 
of  a  "cheechako,"  or  greenhorn,  in  the  north  woods: 

The  cold  of  space  smote  the  unprotected  tip  of  the  planet;  and  he,  being  on  that  unprotected  tip,  received  the 

full  force  of  the  bloiv. 

Mike  started  springing  up  and  down  to  generate  warmth,  looking  at  the  lights  all  the  while  and  exclaiming, 
"They're  beautiful,  so  beautiful!"  Then  he  slid  back  into  the  quinzee  and  his  mummy  bag.  In  search  of  roomier 


in 
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quarters,  I  wrapped  my  sleeping  bag  around  me  like  a  giant  scarf  and  crunched  through  the  snow  toward  our 
camp  of  teepees  and  huts  in  the  woods. 

In  one  way,  winter  camping  in  Canada  was  easier  than  what  I  was  used  to.  Because  the  snows  that  fall  in 
North  Carolina  tend  to  be  wet  and  clinging — and  are  almost  always  followed  by  warming  weather,  which  turns 
everything  to  slush — the  winter  camper  is  hard  put  to  keep  his  clothing  and  gear  dry.  Backpacks  must  be 
covered,  extra  clothing  packed  in  plastic,  boots  waterproofed.  This  is  a  serious  matter,  because  not  only  is  wet 
clothing  uncomfortable,  it  is  also  one  of  the  chief  causes  of  life -threatening  hypothermia. 

You  can  become  hypothermic  in  Canada  too,  of  course;  but  about  the  only  way  we  could  have  done  so 
by  getting  wet  would  have  been  to  chop  a  hole  in  the  ice  of  Bear  Lake  and  jump  in,  because  the  snow  itself 
stayed  cold  and  dry.  So  dry,  in  fact,  that  some  people  shucked  their  boots  and  simply  wore  "down  booties" 
the  whole  week;  and  one  day  Mors  hiked  with  us  through  knee -deep  snow  wearing  nothing  for  footwear  but 
three  pairs  of  wool  socks.  The  snow  was  so  dry  that,  as  we  hiked,  our  feet  ground  together  the  millions  of 
powdery  ice  crystals,  causing  them  to  squeal  and  squawk.  Mors  could  tell  how  low  the  temperature  was  by 
the  squeakiness  of  the  snow. 

If  staying  dry  at  40  below  was  easy,  limbing  a  tree  was  a  snap.  One  day,  while  teaching  us  how  to  make  emer- 
gency snowshoes,  Mors  took  us  to  a  dense  stand  of  spruce  saplings.  Demonstrating  how  to  obtain  the  slender 
poles  we  needed  for  the  snowshoe  construction,  Mors  simply  wrapped  his  gloved  hands  around  one  of  the  sap- 
lings, as  high  up  as  he  could  reach,  then  rapidly  and  with  force  slid  them  down  the  trunk.  The  green  branches 
popped  off  like  icicles!  Mors  bent  the  stripped  sapling  over,  putting  tension  on  its  base,  and,  pressing  in  there 
with  his  sheath  knife,  cut  the  tree  through  with  one  stroke.  Then  he  snapped  off  the  sapling's  bushy  tip  and 
stood  there  with  a  clean  7  -foot  pole  in  his  hands. 

In  most  ways,  however,  winter  camping  in  Canada  was  harder  than  any  winter  trip  I  had  experienced.  The 
first  morning,  for  instance,  up  early,  I  decided  to  rekindle  the  campfire — something  I  do  almost  without  thinking 
about  it  in  the  Southern  Appalachians.  But  at  40  below  I  discovered  that,  even  with  mittens  on,  I  could  work 
only  a  minute  or  two  before  I  had  to  stop  and  beat  my  hands  together  to  force  warm  blood  back  into  them  and 
get  my  fingers  functioning  again.  So,  building  the  fire  went  something  like  this:  I  broke  dead  twigs  off  a  spruce  for 
kindling — then  beat  my  hands  to  warm  them;  arranged  the  kindling  in  the  firepit — then  beat  my  hands  to  warm 
them;  peeled  bark  from  a  paper  birch  for  tinder — then  beat  my  hands  to  warm  them;  tucked  the  bark  beneath 
the  kindling — then  beat  my  hands  to  warm  them;  pulled  a  container  of  matches  from  my  pack — then  beat  my 
hands  to  warm  them;  took  out  a  match  and  reclosed  the  container — then  beat  my  hands  to  warm  them;  struck 
the  match  and  put  it  to  the  tinder — then  beat  my  hands  to  warm  them;  piled  on  more  sticks  as  the  kindling 
flared — then  held  my  numb  hands  to  the  fire. 

And  what  fires  we  built!  To  survive  that  frigid  week  in  the  north  woods,  we  laid  on  logs  6  feet  long,  stacking 
them  waist  high.  Learning  how  to  manage  such  large  campfires  and  to  cook  on  them  was  an  important  part 
of  the  experience.  "Here  you  learn  to  consume  the  woods,"  Mors  said  matter-of-factly  one  day,  as  he  hung  a 
5-gallon  pot  of  stew  over  the  fire,  "or  the  woods  will  consume  you."  Not  that  the  boreal  forest 
will  be  consumed  by  campers  any  time  soon,  it  is  so  vast  and  untrod.  Alberta  is  five  times  as 
large  as  North  Carolina,  but  it  contains  only  one-fourth  the  number  of  people,  the 
majority  of  whom  live  in  the  two  cities  of  Edmonton  and  Calgary. 

Saying  goodbye  to  Mors  and  my  fellow  campers  the  last  day,  I  flew 
from  Edmonton  back  to  North  Carolina  and  arrived  in  Cullowhee  on 
January  20.  When  I  got  home,  my  wife,  Becky,  handed  me  a  "Far  Side" 
cartoon  from  the  previous  day.  It  showed  two  Eskimos  with  a  flame- 
thrower melting  the  icy  rubble  from  a  collapsed  igloo.  One  of  the 
Eskimos  was  yelling  into  the  rubble,  "Hang  on,  Omak!  We'll  get  you 
out!"  I  thought  about  my  night  in  the  quinzee  at  forty  below  and  knew 
how  poor  Omak  felt.  S3 


Burt  Kornegay  is  a  professional  wilderness  outfitter  and  guide,  and  he  runs 
Slickrock  Expeditions  in  Cullowhee,  N.C. 
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LIMITS 

I  tried  many  times  to  explain  the  concept  of  limits  to  my 
old  red  setter,  but  he  never  understood.  Lucky  dog. 
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The  dove  came  from  directly  behind  me,  the  ultimate  blind  spot.  I  never  heard  it  and  was  only  made 
aware  of  its  coming  by  the  widening  eyes  of  the  young  setter  as  he  stared  over  my  head.  The  gun  was 
on  my  shoulder  instinctively,  and  the  straightaway  shot  balled  the  bird  up  in  a  shower  of  feathers. 
Before  it  hit  the  ground,  a  curious  thing  happened;  it  set  its  wings  and  began  a  long  glide.  Somewhere  about 
then  I  realized  that  the  dog  was  no  longer  at  my  feet  but  racing  hell-bent  in  pursuit  of  the  dove,  which  was 
now  200  yards  out  and  rapidly  becoming  a  speck.  I  called,  I  hollered,  I  spit,  I  cursed — and  they  disappeared 
into  a  thicket  400  yards  away. 

As  I  watched  Red  vanish  into  the  thicket,  I  saw  three  birds  cross  from  the  left,  swung  on  them  and  bounced 
two  into  the  millet  stubble.  The  first  was  in  hand  quickly,  but  the  second  occupied  a  few  minutes  before  turn- 
ing up  under  a  mound  of  thatch.  Straightening  up  from  this  retrieve,  I  very  nearly  had  a  dove  take  my  head 
off.  A  second  or  two  later,  it  too  was  on  the  ground.  Man,  it  was  one  of  those  days!  Uh  oh,  where's  Red.7 

At  this  point,  I  belatedly  acquired  the  self-control  to  begin  passing  up  shots  in  order  to  at  least  find  this 
nine-month-old  pup  who  thought  I  was  something  akin  to  God.  Plodding  across  the  field  with  doves  flitting 
around  my  ears  like  mosquitoes,  I  wondered,  not  for  the  last  time,  if  I  would  find  him  at  all.  It  was  his  first  time 
retrieving  under  fire,  and  while  I  had  done  some  dummy  work  with  the  gun,  it  just  is  not  the  same  as  the  noise 
generated  by  eight  or  10  shotguns  in  a  field  thick  with  birds.  I  was  still  a  hundred  yards  from  the  catbrier  and 
honeysuckle  thicket  when  a  rustling  and  rattling  from  within  announced  that  something  was  coming.  Red 
came  barreling  out,  dove  in  mouth,  eyes  squinted  shut,  trailing  brier  and  honeysuckle  vines. 

Shaking  free  of  the  vegetation,  he  made  a  beeline  for  me.  His  training  reasserted  itself  as  he  sat  and  presented 
the  bird,  which  was  still  alive  and  peering  around  from  the  confines  of  Red's  mouth.  The  instant  the  bird  was 
in  my  hand,  he  dismissed  it  and  was  ready  to  go  again.  Okay,  Pops,  get  me  another  bird.  Time's  a  wastin'. 

This  single-minded  devotion  to  finding  anything  downed  immediately,  if  not  sooner,  would  mark  my  next 
13  years  afield  with  Red.  I  spent  the  rest  of  the  afternoon  carefully  picking  shots  on  single  birds  and  attempt- 
ing to  establish  some  measure  of  control.  Throughout  the  rest  of  this  initial  hunting  season,  I  tried  everything 
I  had  ever  read,  or  could  dream  up,  to  convince  Red  to  sit.  And  more  importantly,  stay,  at  the  shot  of  the  gun. 
He  would  work  perfectly  when  practice  firing  with  the  dummy,  but  when  it  was  real  game,  forget  it.  On  the 
other  hand,  he  was  so  good  at  making  those  ail-but -impossible  finds  on  birds  going  down  cripple  hundreds  of 
yards  away.  You  know,  the  shot  you  probably  should  have  passed  up,  but  didn't. 

When  I  think  back  on  some  of  the  retrieves  he  made  that  first  year,  I  still  marvel.  He  was  just  a  bird-finding 
machine,  and  his  way  was  the  only  way.  None  of  this  standing  placidly  to  see  where  the  bird  would  fall,  or  if 
there  would  be  others.  Gun  fires,  bird  falls,  go  get  it — simple  enough.  He  wore  me  down,  but  I  did  it  his  way, 
and  I  have  never  regretted  it. 

At  the  end  of  that  first  day  on  the  dove  field,  Red  and  I  adjourned  to  the  bed  of  somebody's  pickup,  where 
beer  and  lies  flowed.  A  plastic  bucket  lid  was  produced  to  serve  as  a  bowl  for  his  water,  and  later  for  a  few  laps 
of  beer.  We  laughed,  we  talked,  he  rested,  he  disappeared. 
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I  called  a  few  times  softly,  thinking  he  had  just  wandered  off  for  a  quick  trip  to  the  bushes  to 
see  a  man  about  a  dog.  A  few  minutes  later  and,  with  vehicles  cranking  up,  there  was  still  no  Red. 
I  made  a  very  earnest  call  or  two.  Actually  I  was  back  to  hollering. 

There  was  a  clatter  and  swaying  in  some  tall  jimson  weeds  50  yards  away.  Out  came  my 
pup  with  another  dove,  evidently  someone  else's  cripple.  He  loped  up  to  me  in  his  gangly,  all- 
leg  way  and  gave  me  one  of  those  "are  we  gonna  hunt  or  are  we  gonna  drink"  looks.  He 
could  do  that  very  well.  It  was  disarmingly  similar  to  his  "you  missed  another  bird"  look, 
which  I  also  saw  from  time  to  time. 

And,  did  I  mention  he  was  an  Irish  setter? 

Red  was  not  from  particularly  good  bloodlines — if  there  are  any  left  for  Irish 
setters — and  my  thought  processes  on  the  day  that  I  acquired  him  were  no  doubt 
chemically  altered  in  some  way.  But  for  a  lot  of  years  he  was  the  very  best  general 
retrieving  dog  I  have  ever  called  my  friend.  He  brought  back  every  single  thing  I 
a,  ever  sent  him  after,  including  an  empty  30-gallon  drum.  If  he  could  pick  it  up, 

_  - -     1       "-v       _  he  would  carry  it.  If  he  couldn't  pick  it  up,  he  would  drag  it.  If  he  couldn't  drag 

it,  he  would  roll  it.  I'm  not  certain  that  great  intelligence  ever  entered  into  his 
-    .'  .  -       §g  problem  solving.  I  think  it  was  mostly  his  manic  nature  and  the  fact  that  one 

of  the  87  possible  solutions  he  tried  in  five  seconds  or  less  had  to  work. 

His  one  totally  functional  neuron  was  directed  at  fetching,  and  in  all  other 
~^M0~  ~  things  he  could  stimulate  a  gnashing  of  teeth  and  talking  in  tongues  not  of 

&vm~.-y/->  ■  iWeifee  this  earth.  He  truly  taught  me  the  skill  of  creative  cursing. 


'- ;  ;*  - 1  There  was  the  time  he  leaped  out  the  window  of  my  old  Studebaker  as  we 

-CC"^^:'vNJi^  w  .  A  '3i|g£..'-  rode  down  a  two-track  looking  for  birds.  The  sand  wash  he  landed  in  left  him 

'W:ZA^.^S-Uy,  .  ■  dusty  but  uninjured.  And  a  couple  of  months  later  he  bailed  out  of  the  back  of 

o    ^  '^3::Vvi£/->j       V- <t::i'>        my  truck  on  an  asphalt  road  at  45  miles  per  hour.  I  heard  a  thump  as  he  went 

■  %gr.  ,  •    ;fj,:      K\  out  and  looked  in  the  rearview  mirror  to  find  him  standing  in  the  middle  of  the 

;  ~     .-    ^         \  road  staring  after  the  truck  as  if  I  had  abandoned  him.  There  was  not  one  mark  on 

>^^~r^';";C:f  v.-v'  .'•■■""""zj  ^  him,  not  one  hair  out  of  place,  but  after  that  he  gave  up  all  attempts  at  flight. 

/  -  .  ;  .  '  '     ■      "  Numerous  times  he  demonstrated  his  ability  to  escape  virtually  any  enclosure.  I 

' once  put  him  in  short-term  storage  in  a  friend's  lot,  with  no  greater  malice  intended  than 
.;•  eating  a  quick  bite  after  a  day  of  hunting.  The  lot  was  concrete  floored,  with  8-foot  woven  wire 

sides  and  a  4-foot  chicken  wire  overhang  at  the  top.  Before  I  had  walked  50  feet  toward  the 
house,  he  was  trotting  at  my  side.  I  put  him  back  in  the  lot.  This  time  I  watched  him  as  I  walked 
away.  He  drew  a  bead  on  the  chicken  wire  overhang  8  feet  up,  jumped,  caught  it  with  his  front 
^^^g  J  gfclbbcd  Itiy  ^eet  ant^ teetn>  Ptilled  himself  to  the  edge,  and  vaulted  over.  I  put  him  back  in  the  truck,  where  he 

j  j|     t  |       |     j  was  content. 

P3.QQ16  1  lOOKCQ  there  was  the  time  he  leaped  onto  the  top  of  a  friend's  new  van  as  we  loaded  canoes.  It  had 

doWTiriVCr  tO  See  heen  a  8°°^  day  with  a  limit  of  wood  ducks.  He  was  excited.  Of  course  he  was  just  as  excited  when 

TJ     1)    1        J  1     'L'L*    ~         you  trimmed  his  toenails.  Make  that  two  functional  neurons:  one  for  fetching,  the  other  for  jumping. 

rveci  s  neaa  DODDin^       D,        ,  ,        .   ,     , , ,   ,     ,  ,. 

°  But  there  were  also  the  times  when  he  could  break  your  heart  with  joy. 

into  the  first  chute  of         He  always  loved  ducks  more  than  anything  I  could  send  him  after.  From  the  canoe,  from  a 
the  Tcipid   X_Jh  Oh  tussock  on  a  beaver  pond,  from  a  blind,  in  the  rain,  in  the  snow — all  were  the  same  to  him  as 

long  as  there  were  ducks. 

There  was  that  memorable  freezing  day  on  a  very  large  beaver  pond.  Mixed  sleet,  rain  and 
snow  fell  throughout  the  afternoon,  as  did  the  birds.  It  was  heaven  to  Red.  After  the  first 
retrieve  he  had  ice  globules  frozen  in  his  feathered  coat  that  rang  like  jingle  bells  when  he  tried 
to  shake  them  free.  As  the  precipitation  shifted  over  to  all  snow  and  my  buddy's  Lab  quit  the 
pond  for  the  dog  box,  Red  continued  to  make  retrieve  after  retrieve  for  the  three  of  us.  When 
we  had  limited  out  and  were  walking  through  what  was  then  4  inches  of  snow  to  the  trucks,  he 
kept  pausing  to  look  back  toward  the  pond,  where  ducks  continued  to  pour  in.  He  never  did 
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catch  on  to  the  idea  of  a  bag  limit.  I  discussed  the  concept  with  him  frequently,  but  without 
success.  I  suppose  it  was  a  minor  fault,  since  he  was  not  armed. 

Once  Red  and  I  were  enjoying  a  day  canoeing  in  early  January  on  the  river.  These  floats  had 
the  potential  for  being  very  productive  and  were  always  enjoyable,  for  me,  regardless. 

I  had  a  Styrofoam  block  secured  amidships,  which  served  as  a  comfortable  place  for  Red 
to  lie  down,  and  it  also  helped  him  climb  back  into  the  canoe  after  a  retrieve.  He  would  swim 
alongside,  I  would  take  the  bird,  he  would  claw  at  the  gunwale  and  foam  block,  I  would  grab 
his  collar  and  pull  him  aboard. 

This  particular  trip  was  taking  us  through  a  stretch  of  river  with  numerous  shoals  and  a  few 
sets  of  legitimate  rapids.  From  my  standpoint,  no  big  deal.  I  had  paddled  a  lot  of  significant 
white  water  and  had  no  qualms  about  doing  it  with  gun  and  dog.  Red,  likewise,  had  no  qualms 
about  running  anything,  as  long  as  there  were  ducks  along  the  way. 

Shortly  after  daylight  I  shot  a  drake  green- winged  teal  that  exploded  from  under  a  cut  bank 
In  very  workmanlike  fashion  Red  dove  out,  got  the  bird,  loaded  and  lay  down  to  do  it  again. 

As  the  morning  wore  on,  we  worked  through  several  long,  easy  shoals,  seeing  quite  a  few 
woodies  but  getting  no  shots.  By  the  time  we  approached  the  top  of  the  most  notable  rapid  of 
the  day,  Red  was  more  than  ready. 

The  rapid  lay  in  a  tight  left  bend  on  the  river  and  was  long,  over  a  quarter  mile  of  rocks  and 
ledges.  I  knew  from  previous  runs  that  the  simplest  route  lay  at  river  left,  with  the  river  bearing 
you  quickly  farther  to  your  left  as  you  entered.  We  were  within  50  yards  of  the  first  chute,  and 
I  was  preparing  to  stow  my  gun,  when  I  heard  a  wood  duck  peep.  In  almost  the  same  instant,  I 
saw  the  hen  and  drake  swim  out  from  the  alders  preparatory  to  taking  flight. 

The  drake  came  off  the  water  first,  out  over  the  river,  and  I  dropped  him  in  the  water. 
Swinging  on  the  hen,  who  was  trying  to  sneak  upriver  over  the  bank,  I  was  vaguely  aware 
that  Red  had  exited  the  boat.  The  hen  fell  well  up  in  the  woods  beyond  a  root -snarled, 
sheer  bank.  As  I  grabbed  my  paddle,  I  looked  downriver  to  see  Red's  head  bobbing  into 
the  first  chute  of  the  rapid.  Uh  oh. 

As  quickly  as  possible  I  ferried  to  the  bank,  tied  off  to  a  root,  climbed  up  through 
the  snarl,  found  the  hen  and  ran  it  back  to  the  canoe.  Red  was  nowhere  in  sight. 

Dropping  into  the  rapid,  I  scanned  the  rocks  anxiously.  No  dog.  Full  into  the  flow 
then,  I  had  to  concentrate  on  not  taking  a  swim  myself.  When  I  was  free  to  gaze 
downriver,  there  was  still  no  sign  of  Red.  One  more  series  of  small  drops  brought  me 
around  the  shoulder  of  a  large  boulder.  There,  100  yards  below  the  runout  of  the 
rapid,  sitting  on  a  rock  in  midstream  with  the  drake  between  his  feet,  was  Red. 

He  loaded  directly  from  the  rock,  deposited  the  drake  and  immediately  looked 
downriver  primed  for  another  duck — a  very  single-minded  dog.  He  had  just 
endured  at  least  500  yards  of  rocks  and  river,  but  all  he  could  think  of  was  another 
bird  waiting  in  the  next  willow  flat. 

A  number  of  years  and  hundreds  of  birds  down  the  road,  as  we  were  coming  off 
yet  another  dove  field,  I  noticed  he  seemed  to  be  taking  an  excessive  length  of 
time  to  urinate.  I  am  a  veterinarian.  I  make  my  living  noticing  things  like  that.  ^jS® 

An  exam  revealed  the  feared  prostatic  tumor.  This  cancer  is  no  kinder  to 
male  dogs  than  it  is  to  men.  ""  \? 

Months  later,  on  a  full  moon  evening,  I  placed  a  catheter  in  his  right 
cephalic  vein,  capped  the  catheter  and  took  him  for  a  ride.  We  drove  to  a 
favorite  rock  outcrop  near  home  in  the  Blue  Ridge. 

We  shared  some  red  Irish  beer  as  I  informed  him  that  in  this  case  we  were 
here  to  drink  and  talk,  not  to  hunt. 

Once  again  I  dove  into  a  deep  philosophical  discussion  on  the  concept  of  limits. 
Even  money  says  he  rejected  the  notion  right  to  the  end.  0 
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Wildlife  Art,  Decoy  Auction  Featured 
Decoy  Carvers  to  Compete  at  East  Carolina  Arts  Festival 


Written  and  Edited 
by  Jim  Dean 


The  second  annual  East 
Carolina  Wildlife  Arts 
Festival  and  North  Carolina 
Decoy  Carving  Championships 
which  is  to  be  held  at  the  Civic 
Center  in  Washington,  North 
Carolina,  on  January  31,  1997 
through  February  2,  1997  will 
feature  the  original  paintings  for 
the  1997  North  Carolina  Duck 
Stamp  and  the  1997  Sportsman 
Stamp.  The  1996  originals  of 
these  pieces  were  unveiled  at 
the  first  annual  show  also  in 
Washington,  North  Carolina. 

The  East  Carolina  Arts  Fes- 
tival and  North  Carolina  Decoy 
Carving  Championships,  spon- 
sored by  the  East  Carolina  Wild- 
fowl Guild,  will  bring  together 
some  of  the  best  wildlife  artists, 
carvers  and  other  related  ex- 
hibitors from  throughout  the 


1996  North  Carolina  Deary  Carving  Championship  Division  Winner, 
Drake  Mallard,  by  Jack  Cox  of  Camden,  North  Carolina. 


United  States.  The  show  will  be 
open  to  the  public  on  Saturday, 
February  1 ,  from  9  a.m.  to  7 
p.m.  and  on  Sunday,  February  2, 
from  10  a.m.  to  4  p.m.  Also, 
ongoing  throughout  the  week- 
end will  be  the  North  Carolina 
decoy  carving  championships 


which  will  consist  of  six  compe- 
tition divisions  with  categories 
from  novice  to  professional.  The 
highlight  of  the  competition  is 
the  North  Carolina  decoy  carv- 
ing champion  division  which 
was  won  by  Jack  Cox  of  Camden, 
North  Carolina  at  the  1996 


festival.  At  this  year's  festival, 
competitors  within  this  division 
will  compete  with  drake  canvas- 
backs  only,  and  will 
compete  for  title 
of  North 
Carolina 
Carving 
Champion 
for  1997. 
A  new  event  at 
this  year's  festival  will 
be  a  wildlife  art  and  decoy 
carving  auction  that  will  be 
open  to  the  public  and  will  be 
held  on  Saturday,  February  1  at 
7:15  p.m.  at  the  Meeting  Place 
restaurant  on  Main  Street  in 
downtown  historic  Washington. 
Approximately  100  items  are  ex- 
pected to  be  available  for  auction. 

The  public  is  invited  to 
attend.  Enquiries  may  be  for- 
warded to  David  Gossett,  Show 
Chairman,  919-946-2897  or 
contact  the  East  Carolina  Wild- 
fowl Guild,  EQ  Box  1713,  Wash- 
ington, N.C.  27889. 


Falls  of  the  Neuse  by  David  Williams 
Wildlife  Federation  Offers  "Natural  Treasures"  Print 


Fran  Returns 
Lost  License 


The  N.C.  Wildlife  Federa- 
tion has  unveiled  the  third 
print  in  its  "North  Carolina 
Natural  Treasures"  limited  edi- 
tion art  print  program. 

Each  year  a  new  "North 
Carolina  Natural  Treasures" 
print  is  unveiled  by  the  Wildlife 
Federation.  Whitewater  Falls 
and  Mason  boro  Island  have 
been  featured  in  previous  edi- 
tions. Prints  are  made  available 
through  memberships  or  sepa- 
rate orders.  For  more  informa- 
tion, contact  the  N.C.  Wildlife 
Federation,  P.O.  Box  10626, 
Raleigh,  N.C  27605,  or  call 
(919)  833-1923. 

— courtesy  of  the  N.C. 
Wildlife  Federation 


The  Falls  of  the  Neuse  River  features  the  rocky  outcrops  of  the  230- 
mile. -long  river  at  the  fall  line  in  Wake  County.  Raleigh  artist  David 
Williams  brings  to  life  one  of  the  river's  most  serene  scenes. 


Dear  Wildlife, 

Two  years  and  seven  months 
ago  I  lost  my  permanent  hunt- 
ing and  fishing  license  in  the 
Pungo  River.  The  only  place  it 
could  have  slipped  out  of  my 
shirt  pocket  was  a  half-mile 
from  my  house  near  a  pound 
net.  I  had  to  lift  the  motor 
up  and  push  off  the  shore.  I 
searched  this  area  many  times 
with  no  luck.  My  house  is  up 
a  creek  off  the  Pungo. 

Fran  flooded  my  yard  and 
came  within  2  inches  of  entering 
my  house.  This  morning  at  the 
base  of  my  back  doorstep  was 
my  license  still  in  the  zip  lock 
bag.  Must  be  living  right. 

— Edward  E.  Craft 
Belhaven,  N.C. 
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Clams  Threaten  Cars 
Discouraging  Seagull  Bombers 


Dear  Wildlife, 

I  enjoyed  immensely  the 
article  entitled  "Easy  Riders" 
about  vultures  by  David  Lee.  It 
was  fascinating  and  very  infor- 
mative. Maybe  the  author  would 
be  interested  in  the  following 
little  sidelight  on  scavengers. 

About  20  years  ago,  I  was 
driving  through  southern  New 
Jersey  and,  while  crossing  a  small 
creek,  I  noticed  black  silhouettes 
of  a  large  bird  painted  or  sten- 
ciled on  the  pavement  approach 
to  the  bridge.  I  stopped  at  a 
nearby  garage  to  ask  why. 

It  seemed  that  seagulls  had 
been  carrying  clams  up  over  the 


bridge  and  dropping  them  to 
break  on  the  hard  surface,  then 
coming  down  to  eat  the  clam 
meat.  Because  of  the  danger  to 
car  drivers,  someone  came  up 
with  the  idea  of  stenciling  the 
image  of  a  big  bird  on  the  pave- 
ment— one  that  might  frighten 
the  seagulls  or  make  them  think 
something  bigger  would  grab 
any  clam  that  was  dropped.  I 
don't  know,  but  I  guess  that 
solved  the  problem.  I  always 
wondered  if  the  local  highway 
department  had  any  reaction. 

— Robert  L.  Harris 
Swans  boro,  N.C. 


Field  Notes 


Eastern  Gun  Deer 

Through  Jan.  1 

Central  Gun  Deer 

Opens  Nov.  18 

Northwestern  Gun  Deer 

Nov.  25-Dec.  14 

Western  Gun  Deer 

Nov.  25-Dec.  14 

Black  Bear 

See  Regulations  Digest 

Wild  Boar 

See  Regulations  Digest 

Gray  Squirrel 

Through  Jan.  31 

Fox  Squirrel 

See  Regulations  Digest 

Rabbit 

Nov.  23-Feb.  28 

Raccoon  and  Opossum 

See  Regulations  Digest 

Bobwhite  Quail 

Through  Feb.  28 

Ruffed  Grouse 

Through  Feb.  28 

Common  Snipe 

Through  Feb.  28 

Mourning  Dove  (late  season) 

Dec.  13-Jan.  11 

Crow 

See  Regulations  Digest 

Ducks,  Mergansers  &  Coots  (late  season) 

Dec.  9-Jan.  18 

Brant 

Dec.  21 -Ian.  18 

Youth  Waterfowl  Hunt  Day 

Jan.  25 

Snow  &  Blue  Goose 

Through  Mar.  10 

Swan  w/ permit 

Through  Jan.  31 

Information  on  bag  limits,  either-sex  hunts,  permits  and 
other  regulations  may  be  found  in  the  1996-97  North  Carolina 
Inland  Fishing,  Hunting  &  Trapping  Regulations  Digest.  For  a 
copy,  check  with  license  agents  or  contact  the  N.C.  Wildlife 
Resources  Commission.  Migratory  waterfowl  regulations 
published  separately. 


The  1997  North  Carolina 
Wildlife  Calendar  Is  Here! 


Robert  B.  Dance's  "Ira  Hudson,  Canada  Goose"  is  one  of  12  fine 
paintings  featured  in  the  1997  North  Carolirui  Wildlife  Calendar.  Order 
now  before  they  're  sold  out. 

The  works  of  James  A.  Brooks,  Robert  B.  Dance,  Robert  C. 
Flowers,  Jr.,  Bob  Herr,  David  Williams,  Denise  Nelson,  Richard 
Plasschaert,  Duane  Raver,  and  Don  Balke  are  featured  in  the  1997 
Wildlife  Calendar. 

Order  yours  today!  Payment  must  accompany  your  order.  Calendar 
orders  may  be  charged  to  VISA  or  MasterCard,  or  enclose  your 
check  or  money  order  (payable  to  NCWRC).  Complete  the  form 
below  and  mail  with  payment  to: 

1997  Calendar,  N.C.  Wildlife  Resources  Commission 
512  N.  Salisbury  Street,  Raleigh,  N.C.  27604-1188 
(Office  is  located  at  322  Chapanoke  Road  in  Raleigh.) 


START  YOUR  NEW  YEAR  RIGHT! 


Pie 


send 


.  Calendars  at  $6.00  each 


All  N.C.  residents  add  $.36  sales  tax  per  calendar 
^  Enclosed  is  my  check  for  total  payment  of  .  . . 


I— I  Charge  to  MasterCard  or  VISA  for  the  calendar(s)  ordered  above.  My 


card  number  is 

and  the 

expiration  date  is  / 

(  ) 

Card  holder  signature 

Day  Time  Phone  No. 

If  ordering  7  or  more  calendars,  please  provide  your  UPS  deliverable  address. 

Name  


Address 


City/State/Zip_ 
Phone (  


All  orders  must  be  prepaid.  A  $20  charge  will  be  made  on  returned  checks  (N.C.G.S. 
25-3-512).  For  fund  raising  and  bulk  rate  information  (10  calendars  or  more),  call 

919-662-4377.  Please  allow  6  weeks  for  delivery.  _ 

CAL097 
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A  Master  of  Many  Songs 
Mockingbird  Mocks  Bird  Hunters,  Too 


Dear  Wildlife, 

I  am  glad  to  see  you  published 
David  Lee's  article  about  mock- 
ingbirds (Song  of  the  South ,  July 
1996).  It  gives  the  following  anec- 
dote something  it  didn't  other- 
wise seem  to  have — credibility. 

My  friend  Bill  Spivey  once 
told  me  that  when  he  had  his 
car  washed  and  cleaned  at  the 
end  of  the  season,  he  would  al- 
ways tell  the  man  not  to  do  too 
good  a  job  on  the  inside  because 
he  always  liked  to  see  a  quail 
feather  float  up  in  the  wind  when 
he  put  the  windows  down  on  a 
hot  summer  day.  I  guess  that's 
about  how  I  feel  in  the  off  sea- 
son when  I  hear  a  quail  call. 

Several  of  my  hunting  part- 
ners were  experts  in  imitating 
the  various  quail  calls  with  their 
mouth.  I  really  don't  know  how 
many  calls  that  quail  make,  but 
I'm  familiar  with  the  "get  togeth- 
er" call  and  their  mating  call. 
Being  able  to  make  the  "get  to- 
gether" call  is  a  fine  tool  in  hunt- 
ing. I've  seen  fellows  call  them 
so  realistically  that  they  would 
fly  right  toward  the  caller.  That's 
what  I  call  fooling  the  birds. 


On  one  occasion,  my  part- 
ner and  I  had  flushed  a  covey 
and  were  hunting  for  the  singles. 
There  was  an  abandoned  old 
house  with  a  large  yard  grown 
up  with  honeysuckle,  briars, 
some  large  trees  in  the  backyard 
with  a  form  of  ivy  spreading  un- 
der them.  There  was  also  grass 
and  some  broom  sedge  around 
the  edge  of  the  old  homesite. 
We  heard  a  quail  giving  the  "get 
together"  call  in  the  direction 
of  the  house.  Thinking  there 
might  be  several  birds  in  that 
yard  (1  had  found  coveys  there 
at  earlier  times)  we  hunted  it 
thoroughly  with  good  dogs.  No 
luck,  but  we  could  still  hear  the 
bird  calling.  We  were  puzzled, 
and  we  hunted  it  again,  with  the 
same  negative  results.  Then  I 
happened  to  look  up  and  perched 
on  an  abandoned  REA  line  was 
a  mockingbird.  You  could  have 
sworn  it  was  a  quail  as  it  sassily 
sang  a  perfect  bobwhite  call. 
People  get  fooled  too! 

— Herbert  Jenkins,  jr. 
Quail  Woods  Farms,  Inc. 

Anlander 


Guide  to  N.C.,  S.C.  and  Tennessee 
Sampling  Nature's  Seasonal  Best 


Seasonal  Guide  to  the  Natu- 
ral Year  by  John  Rucker. 
Published  by  Fulcrum  Publish- 
ing, 350  Indiana  St.,  Suite  350, 
Golden,  Colorado  80401  -5903. 
332  pages,  black  arid  white 
photos,  softback,  $16.95. 

As  a  native  of  North  Caro- 
lina and  author  of  The  Barney 
Years ,  John  Rucker  is  familiar 
to  readers.  Excerpts  from  his 
adventures  with  Barney,  his 
now  departed  springer  spaniel, 
were  first  published  in  Wildlife 
in  Mirth  Carolina.  This  is  his 
latest  publishing  endeavor,  and 
it  is  a  month-by-month  guide 
to  natural  events  in  North  Caro- 
lina, South  Carolina  and  Ten- 


nessee. It's  a  wonderful  guide 
for  the  wanderer  who  wants 
to  observe  first-hand  nature's 
handiwork  in  these  mid -Atlan- 
tic states.  It's  not  just  a  where- 
to-go  book,  but  also  a  when-to- 
go  guide,  and  it  is  remarkably 
complete.  The  book  follows 
each  month  for  a  year  begin- 
ning in  January,  and  it  lists  55 
sites  in  North  Carolina,  29  in 
South  Carolina  and  42  in  Ten- 
nessee. Maps  are  also  included 
for  some  of  the  areas.  This  is 
nicely  done  with  lots  of  fasci- 
nating information  provided 
by  someone  who  has  taken 
the  time  to  visit  the  areas  and 
become  familiar  with  them. 


Catch  Us 

at  These  Numbers 


1-800-662-7137 

to  report  violations  of 
hunting  and  fishing  laws. 

1-800-628-3773 

(NC  VESSEL)  for  boat 
registration  and  titling. 

1-800-675-0263  for  hunting  dates 
and  shooting  hours  for  migratory  game 
birds. 

1-888-248-6834  (2HUNTFISH)  to  purchase  most 
licenses  with  VISA  or  MasterCard  using  a  touch- 
tone  telephone. 

1-800-446-8663  (I  GOT  ONE)  to  report  big  game 
harvests. 

The  N.C.  Wildlife  Resources  Commission  maintains  five  toll-free  tele- 
phone numbers  to  provide  better  services  and  convenient  access  to  infor- 
mation for  North  Caroliiw.  citizens.  Calls  are  answered  in  order,  but  some 
numbers  may  require  a  wait  during  busy  seasons. 


Wildlife  Endowment  Fund  Report 


September  1996 

Principal  Balance 
$23,007,839.01 

Interest  Earned 
$20,828,483.26 

Total  Receipts 
$43,836,322.27 

Interest  Used 
$10,049,660.04 

Fund  Balance 
$33,786,662.23 


Established  on  May  29,  1981 ,  this  fund  is  derived  from  the  sale  of 
lifetime  hunting  and  fishing  licenses  and  lifetime  subscriptions  to 
Wildlife  in  North  Carolina  magazine  as  well  as  from  tax  deductible 
contributions.  While  the  interest  may  be  used  to  supplement  N.C. 
Wildlife  Resources  Commission  programs,  the  principal  remains 
invested  to  generate  additional  interest  for  the  future. 
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Delight  your  friends  and  family  this  holiday  season  with  our 
premium  quality  caps  and  T-shirts.  White,  100%  preshrunk 
cotton  T-shirts  (Beefy  T™)  are  guaranteed  for  durability  and 
comfort,  and  the  original  designs  are  sure  to  turn  heads. 
Three  different  cap  styles  and  color  combinations  give  every 
wearer  a  choice. 

N.C.  WILD  T-shirt  Pocketless  tee  has  N.C.  WILD  logo  on 
the  front  and  features  "All  Things  Are  Connected"  art  on 
the  back.  Item  codes:  A4MED  (medium),  A4LRG  (large), 
A4XLG  (extra  large),  A4XXL  (extra  extra  large).  $14.50. 

Wildlife  in  North  Carolina  T-shirt  Pocket  tee  has  magazine 
logo  on  a  front  pocket  and  features  tundra  swan  design  on 
the  back.  Item  codes:  A5MED  (medium),  A5LRG  (large), 
A5XLG  (extra  large),  A5XXL  (extra  extra  large).  $14.50. 


N.C.  WILD  Cap.  N.C.  WILD  logo  is  embroidered  on  a  pro-shape, 
brushed-cotton  twill  cap  with  a  Velcro™  closure.  Two -tone  cap  is 
tan/forest  green.  Item  code:  Al .  $  16.50. 

Wildlife  in  North  Carolina  Cap.  Buck  deer  silhouette  with  magazine 
logo  is  embroidered  on  a  pro-shape,  washed-canvas  cotton  cap  with  a 
leather  strap  and  metal  closure.  Two -tone  cap  is  navy/ stone.  Item 
code:  A2.  $16.50. 

Wildlife  in  North  Carolina  Cap.  Brook  trout  and  magazine  logo  are 
embroidered  on  an  unstructured,  sage -colored,  pigment -dyed  cotton 
cap,  with  an  adjustable  strap.  Item  code:  A3.  $16.50. 

TO  ORDER  FOR  CHRISTMAS:  We  must  receive  your  order  by 
Dec.  12  to  ensure  delivery  of  your  caps  and  T-shirts  by  Dec.  20. 
Simply  use  the  order  form  in  the  N.C.  WILD  Store  catalog.  Enter  the 
item  code  as  noted,  and  mail  with  payment  in  the  envelope  provided. 


All  proceeds  from  the  sale  of  these  products  support  the  development  and  production  of  conservation  education  projects  and  programs. 
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Topic 
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Art  Photo  Portfolio 

Night  Visitors  F.  Eugene  Hester  . . . 

SanJscapes  Lawrence  S.  Earley  . 

Season  on  Ice  E  Eugene  Hester  . . . 


.  Nocturnal  wildlife . 

.  Scenic  
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Commission  Activities 

Okay,  Class,  Everybody  Outdoors! 


.  Celeste  Wescott  Ma 


.  WILD  education  sites. . .  Nov. 


Conservation,  Environment 

Is  Mama  Gonna  Buy  You  A  Peregrine?  Lawrence  S.  Earley  Nongame  funding  March 

Sate  Harbor  in  the  Sandhills  Lawrence  S.  Earley  Endangered  species  ....  Oct. 


Fishing,  Freshwater 

It's  Alive,  It's  Wiggling,  It's  Delicious  Gerald  A.  Amy  Live-bait  tactics 

The  Bass  That  Thinks  It's  a  Trout  Jim  Casada  Bass  

Bass  in  the  Grass  Gerald  A.  Almy  Bass  

Overlooked  Panfish  Gerald  A.  Amy  Sunfish  

Fishing  Straight  Down  Gerald  A.  Amy  Jigging  

Buffalo  Hunters  Vic  Venters  Coarse  fishing . 

Bullhead  Memories  F  Eugene  Hester  Cattish  

Cherokee  Trout  Soc  Clay  Trout  


.  March 
.  April 
.  May 
.  June 
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■  July 
.  Sept. 
.Oct. 


Hunting,  Big-Game 

Tlie  King  ofWhiteoak  David  H.  Henderson  Ghosts  Jan. 

Gobblers  for  Brunch  Mike  Gaddis  Turkey  tactics  March 

Top  Ten  Sites  for  Deer  Stands  Gerald  A.  Amy  Deer  tactics  Aug. 

Hunting  Season  Roundup,  1996-97  Staff  Hunting  seasons  Sept. 

Losing  Rounds  with  Heavyweight  Bucks. . .  Mike  Gaddis  Deer  hunting  Sept. 

How  to  Rent  a  Deer  John  C.  Maddocks  Hunting  leases  Dec. 

Hunting,  Small  Game  and  Waterfowl 

Good-bye  to  Brown  Birds  Joel  Vance  Quail  hunt  Feb. 

The  Revolution  in  Shooting  Preserves  Ed  Wall  Preserves  March 

Solo  Doves  Gerald  A.  Amy  Doves  Sept. 

Hunting  Season  Roundup,  1996-97  Staff  Hunting  seasons  Sept. 

Hunting  the  Far  Edge  Mike  Gaddis  Quail  hunting  Nov. 

Limits  Jamie  Arnold  Dogs  Dec. 

Natural  History  and  Wildlife 

01'  Yeller  David  Lee  Warblers  Jan. 

To  See  Them  Again  Elizabeth  Caffrey  Chestnut  trees  Feb. 

How  to  Read  a  Wildflower  Lynda  McDaniel  Wildflowers  March 

Dick's  Gift  Lisa  Stroud  Bluebird  April 

Bearding  the  South  David  Lee  Spanish  moss  April 

Lowlands  in  the  Highlands  Harry  Ellis  Mountain  wetlands  ....  June 

Fugu  Fact  &  Fantasy  Peter  K.  Meyer  Puffers  June 


Song  of  the  South  David  Lee  Mockingbirds  . 

The  Tree  That  Came  Out  of  the  Shade  . . .  Janet  Lembke  Loblolly  pines . 

Easy  Riders  David  Lee  Vultures  

Fire  in  the  Sand  David  S.  Lee  Fire  ants  

Snow  Time!  Eddie  Nickens  Snow  


■  July 
■Aug. 
.Aug. 
.Oct. 
.Dec. 


Nature's  Ways 

The  Sight  of  White  Lawrence  S.  Earley  Abino  wildlife  Jan. 

Can  Snakes  Bite  in  the  Watet  ?  Lawrence  S.  Earley  Folklore  Feb. 

Partners  for  Life  Lawrence  S.  Earley  Forest  health  March 

Why  Is  ,i  Bluebird  Blue?  Lawrence  S.  Earley  Feather  colors  April 

Mystery  Bird  of  the  Roanoke  Lawrence  S.  Earley  Kites  May 

Buffalo  in  North  Carolina  Lawrence  S.  Earley  Buffalo  June 

Shellmakers  Lawrence  S.  Earley  Whelks  and  clams  July 

Tlie  Tent  Makers  Lawrence  S.  Earley  Caterpillars  Aug. 

Tile  Natural  Armor  of  Trees  Lawrence  S.  Earley  Tree  bark  Sept. 

A  Sisterhood  of  Ants  Lawrence  S.  Earley  Ants  Oct. 

I  )eadly  Behavior  Lawrence  S.  Earley  Carolina  parakeet  Nov. 

Breathing  Without  Lungs  Lawrence  S.  Earley  Gills  Dec. 


North  Carolina  History 

The  Bartrams  in  North  Carolina 


.  Eric  G.  Bolen  John  &.  William  Bartram  . .  May 


Outdoor  Recreation 

Everybody's  Archery  Mike  Gaddis  . . 

The  Haven-Finding  Art  Burt  Kornegay. 

Gourmet  Trail  Food  Eddie  Nickens . 

Backyard  Wetlands  John  Manuel . . 

Trail  Cooking  with  Real  Food  Burt  Kornegay . 

Slipping  Over  a  Silent  Sea  John  Manuel  . . 

Second  Cousins  and  Summer  Trolls  Mike  Gaddis  . . 

Aquariums  Catch  a  New  Wave  Sherry  White. . 

Seeing  in  the  Woods  Ted  Dossett . . . 

The  Trail-buildingest  Day  Ever  Burt  Kornegay. 

Bubba  and  the  Battling  Toads  Jim  Mize  

A  Tarheel  at  40  Below  Burt  Kornegay. 


.  Bows  Feb. 

.  Map  reading  April 

.  Trail  victuals  April 

.  Water  gardens  May 

.  Outdoor  victuals  June 

.  Sea  kayaks  June 

.  Nostalgia  July 

.  N.C.  Aquariums  Aug. 

.  Watching  wildlife  Sept. 

.  Hiking  Oct. 

.Kids  oejl 

.  Camping  Dec. 


Our  Natural  Heritage 

Fishing  Cars  and  Hunting  Trucks  . . . 

Breakfast  tor  Supper  

Theodore  Gordon  on  Tobacco  Road  . 
Sportugese  and  Metaphor-pfishing  . . 

Thinking  Like  a  Fish  

Reality  Bites  on  Trees  

How  to  Paint  a  Duck  

When  First  We  Went  Spinning  

Boonie  Tunes  and  Malaria  Melodies . 

A  Pocketful  of  Pleasure  

Touch  and  Go  Bobwhites  

The  Ghosts  of  Christmas  


im  Dean  . 
im  Dean . 
im  Dean . 
im  Dean  . 
im  Dean  . 
im  Dean  . 
im  Dean  . 
im  Dean  . 
im  Dean  . 
im  Dean  . 
im  Dean  . 
im  Dean  . 


.  Vehicle  humor  Jan. 

.  Traditional  victuals  Feb. 

.  Trout  fishing  March 

.  Recreational  verbiage . . .  April 

.  Fishing  May 

.  Beavers  June 

.  Duck  Stamps  July 

.  Fishing  Aug. 

.  Biting  bugs  Sept. 

.  Pocket  knives  Oct. 

.  Quail  hunting  Nov. 

.  Christmas  nostalgia  ....  Dec. 


Profiles,  Personalities 

The  Man  Behind  the  Camera  Vic  Venters  

The  Most  Unstoppable  Hiker  Burt  Kornegay  

Sterling  Keeter's  River  L.S.  Earley,  Ted  Dossett 

Dr.  Millipede  David  Lee  


.  E  Eugene  Hester  Jan. 

.  Henry  Tanner  Feb. 

.  Sterling  Keeter  May 

.  Rowland  Shelley  May 


Wildlife  Management 

Bears  in  the  East  Vic  Ventets 

Bears  in  the  West  Vic  Ventets 

Canadas  in  Crisis  Vic  Venters 

The  Truth  About  Rabbits  and  Quail?  Carl  Betsill  . 

Wildlife  Through  The  Year 

Phasing  Out  Fescue:  Part  1  Vic  Venters 

Phase  Out  Fescue:  Part  II  Vic  Venters 

Help  Survey  Finch  Disease  Vic  Venters  . 

Martin  Watch  Vic  Venters 

Hammer  Time  Vic  Venters 

Before  Ye  Reap  Vic  Venters 

Seeking  Balance  Vic  Venters 

More  on  Balance  Vic  Venters 

The  Upland  Gazette  Vic  Venters 

Farm  Bill  1996  Vic  Venters 


.  Black  bears  Jan. 

.  Black  bears  Feb. 

.  Goose  populations  Nov. 

.  Small  game  management. .  Nov. 


.  Grass  management  Jan. 

.  Grass  management  Feb. 

.  Bird  feeding  March 

.  Purple  Martins  April 

.  Woodpeckers  May 

.  Soil  tests  June 

.  Pond  management  July 

.  Pond  management  Aug. 

.  New  publication  Sept. 

.  Farm  Bill  Oct. 
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MELISSA  McGAW 

Happy  Holidays! 

From  the  staff  of  Wildlife  in  North  Carolina 


Field  of  Ice 


A  grassy  field  and  freezing 
rain  are  all  that's  needed 
to  create  a  winter  fairy- 
land, more  proof  that  the 
greatest  beauty  is  found  in 
simple,  natural  things. 
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